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1  Submit  to  the  public  the  following  delineations 
of  Warwickshire,    with   blended    confidence   and 
anxiety.    I  beg  permission  to  say  that  I  have  Q§ed 
&  much  exertion  as  the  most  industrious  of  my  co- 
adjutors, in  endeavours  to  render  this  portion  of  the 
"Beauties  of  England"  faithful  and  satisfactory, 
.Bat the  County  of  Warwick,  is,  in  itself,  so   fer- 
tile of  topographical  interest;  and  is  rendered  an 
abject  of  so   much    antiquarian    curiosity   by  the 
celebrated  labours  of  its  great  historian,  Sir 
William  Dugdale;  that  it  demands  to  be  treated 
in  a  much  more  extended  and  comprehensive  nrau- 
nerthan  the  proscribed  limits  of  the  present  under- 
taking can  allow. 

While  I  thus  feel  the  necessity  of  request- 
ing the  Header's  indulgence  for  the  haste  with 
ithich  I  have  been  constrained,  in  instances  too 
numerous  to  tread  over  interesting  ground,  I  am 
1  convinced 
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HEFACE. 


I  submit  to  the  public  the  following  delineations 
<*f  Warwickshire,  with  blended  confidence  anil 
anxiety.  I  beg  permission  to  say  that  I  have  used 
as  much  exertion  as  the  most  industrious  of  my  co- 
adjutors, in  endeavours  to  render  this  portion  of  the 
fl  Beauties  of  England**  faithful  and  satisfactory. 
Bat  the  County  of  Warwick,  is,  in  itself,  so  fer- 
tile of  topographical  interest;  and  is  rendered  an 
object  of  so  much  antiquarian  curiosity  by  the 
>  -celebrated  labours  of  its  great  historian,  Sir 
'flliaun  Dugdale;  that  it  demands  to  be  treated 
in  a  much  more  extended  and  comprehensive  man. 
oer  than  the  prescribed  limits  of  the  present  under- 
taking can  allow. 


\\  htle  I  thus  feel  the  necessity  of  request- 
ing the  Header's  indulgence  for  the  haste  with 
which  I  have  been  constrained,  in  instances  too 
numerous,  to  tread  over  interesting  ground,  I  am 
1  convinced 
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PREFACE. 


convinced  of  the  necessity  of  the  restriction  under 
which  I  have  acted.  I  ani  thoroughly  satisfied 
that  the  Publisher  and  Proprietors  of  the  extensive 
Work  of  which  this  topographical  essay  forms  a 
part,  have  used,  and  do  continue  to  exercise,  inde- 
fatigable pains,  and  great  pecuniary  liberality,  in 
their  efforts  to  render  the  publication  conformable 
to  the  wish  of  the  majority  of  their  patrons,  both  as 
to  extent  and  character. 

While  investigating  the  county,!  had  the  honour 
of  being  received  with    kindness  and  attention  by 
all  to  whom  I   found  occasion  to  apply*     1  trust 
that  I   may   be  allowed   thus  publicly   to   return 
thanks  to  the  Earl  op  Warwick,  for  the  con- 
descension and  politeness  with  which  he  attended 
to  several  questions   1   took  the    freedom  of  pro* 
posing  respecting  his  nnhle  castellated   mansion. 
I  am  equally  impressed  with  gratitude  by  the  at- 
tention with  which  I  was  honoured  by  the  Earl 
and  Countess  of  Craven,  on  my  examination 
of  Combe  Abbey-     I   must,  likewise,  beg  to  ac- 
knowledge the  very  obliging  conduct  of  F.  Parker 
Newdigate,  Esq.  of  Arbury  Hall* 


Mr.  John  Nickson,  of  Coventry  ;  the  Rev.  John 
Kendall,  and  Mr.  Roe,  of  Warwick  ;  Mr.  Wheler, 
the  judicious  historian  of  Stratford ;   and  Messrs. 
Beilby  and  Kuott,  of  Birmingham,  who  are  pre- 
paring 


PREFACE.  V 

paring  for  publication  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  Hut* 
ton's  History  of  that  Town  ;  are  entitled,  among 
other  inhabitants  of  the  county,  to  the  best  thanks 
it  is  in  my  power  to  offer. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Parr  is  well  known  as  the  liber  al 
friend  of  literature  in  general.  I  have  to  acknow- 
ledge the  politeness  with  which  he  replied  to  the 
statement  of  a  difficulty,  which  was,  in  itself,  per- 
haps, little  worthy  of  his  consideration. 

J.  Norris  Brewer. 


Kenning  ton, 
Nwember  1st,  1814. 
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WARWICKSHIRE. 

i  HE  County  of  Warwick  presents  an  interesting  field  to  the 
topographer.      Ad  antiquary  views   with  respect  the  district 
which  engaged  the  labpurs  of  Dugdale;  the  commercial  specu- 
lator is  prepared  to  treat  with  regard  a  county  whose  manu- 
factures add  so  largely  to  the  stock  of  national  health  and  im- 
portance ;  while  every  man  must  look  with  ^indly  inclination  on 
that  part  of  the  island  which  produced  England's  great  poetical 
ornament;  for  Sha*speare  appeals  with  success  to  the  fpe]iugs 
aad  judgment  of  all !    The  antiquary,  the  philosopher,  the  statist, 
the  trader,  all  concur  in  payiug  reverence  to  that  master-genius 
who  developed  with  equal  felicity  the  beauties  of  Nature  and  the 
napes  pf  Art     Impressed  with  these  opinions,  I  regret  that  the 
necessary  limits  of  the  present  undertaking  prevent  my  expatiating: 
m  largely  ft*  J  would  desire  on  so  fertile  a  subject.     Confined  to 
(Uhnfqtiou,  I  trust  t^at,  in  every  circumstance,  my  delineations 
frill,  at  any  rate,  he  found  to  possess  fidelity. 

When  Julius  Caesar  invaded  Great  Britain,  and  by  introducing 

it  to  the  notice  of  the  more  polished  portion  of  the  globe,  be- 

Vol.  XV.  B  stwed 


2  WARWICKSHIRE. 

stowed  a  date  on  the  first  satisfactory  page  of  its  annals,  two 
nations,  or  tribes,  divided  the  soil  of  Warwickshire.  These  were 
the  Cornavii,  or  Carnahii ;  and  the  Wigantes,  or  Wiccii.  The 
Cornavii  possessed  all  Staffordshire  and  Cheshire  ;  those  parts  of 
Shropshire  which  lie  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  Severn ;  and 
small  portions  of  Flintshire  ami  Leicestershire.*  Camden  de- 
clines to  form  a  conjecture  respecting  the  origin  of  the  name 
by  which  they  are  distinguished ;  hut  Mr.  Whitaker  observeSf 
"  that  these,  and  the  Britons  of  Cornwall  in  the  south-western 
regions  of  the  island,  and  those  of  Caithness  in  the  north- 
eastern, are  all  equally  called  Carnabii  by  Richard.  All  of  them 
were  named,  we  may  be  sure,  from  some  one  striking  circum- 
stance of  position  or  origin,  which  was  common  to  them  all. 
The  Carnabii  of  .Cornwall  and  Caithness  inhabited  a  region 
exactly  similar  in  this  great  particular,  that,  open  upon  one  side, 
it  narrowed  gradually  on  the  other,  and  shot  out  in  a  promon- 
tory into  the  sea.  Such  a  projection  the  Britons  called  a  Kcr$- 
nab,  or  an  horn  of  the  sea.  And  from  this,  the  common  and 
significative  characteristic  of  the  two  counties,  the  two  tribes 
that  possessed  them  would  naturally  be  denominated.  The  Car- 
nabii are  expressly  declared  by  Richard  to  have  been  originally 
situated  in  the  neigbourhood  of  the  Dee.  And  we  have  a  region 
there  similar  to  those  of  Cornwall  and  Caithness,  open  on  one 
side,  narrowing  on  the  other,  and  shooting  out  into  the  sea/'f 
The  dominions  of  the  Carnabii,  as  is  further  observed  by  the 
same  writer,  appear  to  have  reached  across  the  whole  extent  of 
Warwickshire,  as  that  people  enjoyed  Bennome,  or  Cleychester, 
''on  the  skirts  of  the  neighbouring  coouty  of  Leicester.  They 
had  for  their  capital,  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion,  Urico- 
oinmi  or  Wroxeter,  in  Shropshire. 

'    The  Wigantea,  or  Wiccii,  arc  the  nation  erroneously  termed 
Jugantes  by  Tacitus.    They  were  a  warlike  tribe,  as  is  suffici- 
ently 

•  To  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Horsley,  may  be  added  part  of  Derby, 
shite. 

t  History  of  Manchester,  p.  148. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 


entl  <1  by   their  Mine,  which  signifies  a  brave  people. 

their  possessions  in  this  comity,  Uttsir  dominions  ex- 

Umhd   over  Worcestershire  ami    the  north    of  Gloucestershire. 

Brannosreiiiuni,    or  Worcester,  is   believed   to  have   been    Hun 

Lai     Both  these  tribes  maintained  a  strict,  friendship  with 

neighbours,   the  Iceni  and  Cor-Iceni,  and  were    in   some 

measure  subjected   to  the  Roman  sway  at  the  same  period  v 

le  slates  hy  O&torius  Scapula,  the  second  Rnnan  governor  of 
Britain. 
\  >f  the  subsequent  history  of  these  British  nations,  while  cou- 
ed  with  the   Romans,  hut    little  ran   now   be  sntrnfac: 
ascertained*     The  Coniavii  are  the  more  frequently  mentioned g 
and  it  appears,  hy  tin   1  mpire,  that  some 

of  this  people  served  Wider  the  later  emperors.  The  Wiccii 
were  permitted  to  remain  under  the  government  u(  a  chieftain  of 
their  own   nal  \usius,  a   Briton    conspicuous  for  bravery, 

win*  ismandua,  Queen  of  the  Brtgatttes  in  befl 

own  right*     During  the  administration  of  AuJus  Didins,  the 
eeaaor  of  Oat  nusius  induced  the  Wiccii  to  accord  will) 

him  m  opposition  to  the  Romans.     This 

breach    of  friendship    led    to   the   total    CO  of  the  Wiccii, 

r   the  ensuing    administration   of  Suetonius   Paulinas,    by 
whom  the   tract  d  «,  was  completely   retuh 

rt  to  the  Roman  influence. 
It  was  in  the  year  50  that  Ostorius  first  visited  the  Ardeu  of 
Ptrwlccafttre.     He  led  his  troops  from  the  hanks  of  the.  southern 

to    his  northward  progress  the  course  of  the  V. 

lint  d  probably  Gxtag  his  encampments  on  the  sites  of 

let  to  increase  his  security,  nud  to  extend 

af   military   communication,    he    constructed    torts   and 

J  camps  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers   Avon  and  Se* 

Few  circumstances  have  been  stated  with  more  diversity 

©f  opinion  than  the  numht  r  and   situation  of  the  great  military 

stations  constructed  by  the  Romans  in  tins  county.     We  forbear 

it  follow  the  various  writers  through  their  labyrinths  of  conjee* 

V  1  turt 


4  WARWICKSHIRE. 

ture,  and  rest  contented  with  the  few  following  remarks.  As 
the  Woodland  recesses  of  the  district  emphatically  termed  Arden 
dow  comprised  the  greater  part  of  Warwickshire,  and  were  chiefly 
inhabited  by  the  Wiccian  Ceangi,  or  herdsmen,  Ostorias  pro- 
bably did  not  deem  it  expedient  to  fix  any  military  station  in  the 
interior  of  the  connty  on  the  north  of  the  river  Avon.  His  great 
Ardenian  station  was,  assuredly,  Tripcniimm  ( Li  1  born,  North- 
amptonshire, oh  the  border  of  this  county.)  At  High  Cross  was 
a  second  settlement,  now  included  in  the  county  of  Leicester. 
Farther  north,  on  the  Watling  Street,  was  Manduesscdum, 
(Mancester.)  The  chain  of  camps  on  the  Avon  readily  com- 
municated with  these  places  of  military  congregation ;  and  at 
Warwick,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  line,  some  writers  have 
placed  the  Presidium  of  the  Romans  :  but  this  must  still  remain 
a  subject  of  dispute  among  the  ingenious.  With  greater  security 
of  foundation  we  may  ascribe  the  honour  of  a  Roman  station  to 
Jticester,  on  the  Ickneild,  of  Ryknild,  Street,  in  the  south-west 
ffivision  of  the  county.  Various  minor  works,  connected  with 
the  military  operations  of  this  people,  claim  notice  iu  an  ensuing* 
section;  but  we  must  not  now  dismiss  the  subject  without  ob- 
serving that  the  second  journey  of  Antoninus,  from  beyond  the 
wall  of  Severu9  to  Rich  borough  in  Kent,  passes  through  this  part 
of  England,  from  north  to  sooth  ;  but  as  he  adhered  strictly  to 
the  track  of  the  great  street,  when  on  the  confines  of  Warwick- 
shire, he  only  gives  in  his  Itinerary  the  name  of  oue  station — 
Handuessedum. 

Cogidunus,  who  had  been  originally  king  of  the  Dobuni,  was 
not  only  permitted  by  the  Romans  to  retain  nominal  authority, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  become  an  imperial  legate,  but  had  various 
extents  of  country  added  to  his  dominions.  Among  these  was  a 
pait  of  Warwickshire;  and  he  retained  his  titular  supremacy  to 
the  days  of  Trajan.  When  Severos,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
tkird  century,  divided  the  Roman  territories  in  Britain  into  two 
provinces,  the  greater  part  of  this  county  was  comprehended  in 
Britannia  Secunda. 

9  *  During 
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During  the  period  between  tbe  of  the  Romans  and 

flic  conquest  of  the  midland  district  of  England  by  tbe  Saxons, 
be  silence  of  historians  respecting  Ibis  tract  iuJuces  us  to  sup- 
pose that  tbe  inhabitants  v.  Urely  avoided  civil  contention.  Crtdda 
the  first  Saxon  commander  who  obtruded  ou  tins  peaceful 
deposition  of  tbe  natives.  On  tbe  formation  of  tbe  heptarchy 
Warwickshire  was  d  *  part  of  the  powerful  kingdom  oi" 

>Icrcia;  and  with  this  new  political  arrangement  recommence 
those  military  detail  which  form  the  g&uda  of  ordinary  history. 
The  Mereia  often  maintained   the  rude  pomp  of  their 

court  in  this  county.  Tarn  worth  was  a  favorite  seat  with  several 
e»», OH  (J)  that  town  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes.  A 
charter  of  Burthwulf,  king  of  Mereia,  in  the  Textus  Jloffeusis, 
dated  from  Villa  Regales  tVerburgewic  (Warwick.)  Kings- 
bury was  also  a  regal  abode.*  —  Among  the  numerous  conflicts 
ptodoced  by  the  ambition  of  those  Irish  invaders  to  which  the 
una  try  was  now  subject,  the  battle  at  Seeking  ton  is  especially 
iblov  Here  Ethel  bald,  the  tenth  king  of  Mereia,  fought 
J,  king  of  the  WesUSaxons,  and  was  slain  by  Bur- 
his  own  officer.  TUc  Danes  committed  great  ravages  in  \l 
wjci  ,d,   in  the  course  of  their  several  irruptions,  bui 

the  principal  towns. 
The  ujr  of  the  looses   forms  the  next  e;reat  ln>,torical   era. 
ions  period  the  county,  iu  common  with  most 
districts,  was  much   divided    in   sentiment,  and   lost  some  of  its 
best  blood  in  tbe  field,   though  it  was  fortunately  not  tin.  imme- 
diate scene  of  any  important  action.     As  the  chief  members  of 
N  evil  I,   of  which  the  Earl  of  Warwick  was  a  distin- 
ch,  supported   tin  I   tbo  Dyke  of  York, 

it  wdl  readily  be  -  fpctiop  was  fttrotyg  >'»  the 

But  iu   Mipftc  infuriate  days,    when  eveu  families  weie 
id  depend  ou  the  coincidence  of  a 
nei^h- 


rding  to  tfaJittfn  there  *t%\    I  I   Saxci  p 

rck, 
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neighbouring  sword.  The  town  of  Warwick  was  swayed  by  its 
Earl ;  bat  the  city  of  Coventry  had  equally  strong  reasons  for 
attachment  to  the  bouse  of  Lancaster.  Henry  and  Margaret  had 
won  the  esteem  of  the  inhabitants  by  frequent  visits,  and  bad 
conferred  on  them  a  particular  favour,  in  constituting  their  city 
mud  some  neighbouring  parishes,  a  separate  county.  The  citi- 
zens were  firm  in  affection  and  gratitude.  In  1460,  when  m 
strong  power,  under  tbe  Earl  of  Warwick  and  the  Earl  of 
Marche>  (afterwards  Edward  IV  )  proceeded  from  London  in 
search  of  the  royal  forces,  the  Lancastrians  were  quartered  in 
Coventry.  They  shortly,  however,  quitted  that  city,  and  the 
battle  of  Northampton  ensued,  where,  among  the  slain  on  the 
side  of  Henry  we  6nd  Sir  William  Lucie,  a  person  of  note  in 
Warwickshire.  In  1470,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  then  a  partisan 
of  the  Lancastrians,  possessed  himself  of  Coventry ;  and  the 
citizens  refused  admission  to  Edward  IV.  That  kiug,  however, 
met  with  a  friendly  reception  in  the  town  of  Warwick.  When 
Richard  III.  took  arms  to  oppose  the  pretensions  of  the  Earl  of 
Richmond,  the  sheriff  of  this  county  levied  men  for  his  use. 
But  it  is  probable  that  they  were  not  engaged  in  tbe  decisive 
action,  as  it  appears,  from  an  inquisition  then  taken,  that  the 
sheriff  (Richard  Bough  ton,)  was  slain  two  days  before  the  bat- 
tle of  Bos  worth ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  be  was  encountered, 
and  overpowered,  by  some  ot  the  Earl  of  Richmond's  troops 
while  marching  to  the  aid  of  the  king. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  when  a  deluded  court  and  a  fana- 
tical parliament  plunged  the  nation  again  into  the  miseries  of 
civil  contest,  the  inhabitants  of  Warwickshire  evinced  a  greater 
unanimity  of  sentiment  Some  cavaliers  were  found  ready  to 
adventure  life  and  fortune  in  support  of  their  king ;  but  these 
were  truly  few  in  number.  The  influence  of  Lqrd  Brooke,  one 
of  the  earliest  and  most  strenuous  advocates  of  the  popular  fac- 
tion, did  much  in  kindling  the  zeal  of  the  natives ;  and  his  local 
resources  were  of  distinguished  service  to  his  party.  The  castle 
of  Warwick,  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  and  strong 

by 
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lure  and  art,  was  a  must  convenient  place  of  arms ;  aud  the 
siou  of  such  a  garrison  gave  confidence  to  the  first  hostile 
vemeoU  of  the  Parliament.  The  Hame  of  opposition  spread 
tarough  every  town;  and  no  county  exhibited  a  more  decided 
ion  to  take  an  active  part  hi  the  sanguinary  business  of 
Iu  June  and  July,  1642,  Lord  Brooke  arrayed  the 
uriilia  of  Warwickshire,  in  attention  to  a  coMWioQ  received 
the  t'urliameul ;  and,  in  the  month  of  October  following, 
*h*  fought  the  tirst  great  battle  between  the  opposed  parti 
dgebill,  on  the  south-cast  border  of  this  county*  On  this 
Iful   day   liord    Brooke's  own    i  composed  of  prime 

Warwickshire  meu,  fought  in  the  right  wing,  a  division  that  eu« 
im\\  broke  Hit  left  of  the  king's  army.  In  January,  lt»42-:J, 
his  lordahip  was  appointed  general  aud  commander-in-chief  (under 
Earl  of  lisaex,)  of  the  associated  counties  of  Warwick  and 
At  d liferent  periods  of  this  war  the  castle  of  U Vi 
Gained  a  liege,  the    town   of   Birmingham  1    by   the 

troops  under   Prince   Rupert,  and  many  inferior  liuwfttibes  took 

ft   is  well  known  that  only  a  compart) lively  small  f 
Jie  population  <<f  England  was  actively  cn^ae/.-d  in  tin 
ng  hostilities  •  hut  that   Warwickshire  was  ready  to  furnish  its 
u!l  4juola  to  the  parliamentary  faction  will  he  evident*  win 
trve  that   Lord   Brooke  found   no  difficult)    in  adding  to  his 
a  hundred  ineu    foam    Warwick,  two 
•  v entry,   and  three  hundred  from  others,  "  the 
ril    of   the  who  came  uud  otfcred   their  ser- 

these  scenes  of  violence  some  r« 
ores,  aud  uumer  i  eel  much 

pzdation  ;  for  fan:i ties,  wbeUtej  termed  friend*  or  foes,  must 
be  dangerous   visitors,      Alter  that  cntnph  m   of  the 

Royalist**    which   followed  Ue  battle  oi 

hire,   arm  dlaud    counties,    remained    under 

putt  control  t»(  the  Parliament,  until  the  entire  restoration  of 
national  good  order* 

B  4  The 
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The  county  of  Warwick  is  situate  near  the  centre  of  England, 
in  a  north- vest  direction  from  the  metropolis.  In  form  it  ap- 
b  roaches  to  an  oval  ;  and  is  bounded  on  the  south-east  by  Ox- 
fordshire and  Northamptonshire.  On  the  north-east  it  is  sepa- 
1  from  Leicestershire  by  the  gTeat  Roman  way  termed  Wat- 
Ihfg  Street.  *st  a  fiords  hi  re  unites  with  its  limits  on  the  north- 
west. On  (lie  west  lie*  the  county  of  Worcester;  and  on  the 
h-west  fe'pnrt  of  Gloucestershire.  The -greatest  length  of 
t  h  e  co  in  t  h  I  i*d  by  M  urray ,  rs  fifty  *  owb  an  d  a  quarter  tn  i  les  ; 

and  the  greatest  breadth  tliirty-six  miles.     According  to  Cory's 
map  the  county  rontains  597,477  and  a  half  acres,  at  the  calcu- 
lation of  eighty  chains,  statute  measure,  to  a  mile.     The  ctfjf 
and  county  of  Coventry  form  a  district  politically  distinct  from 
;  vet,  from  locality,  they  are  necessarily  included 
in  oolr  notice  of  this  county  ;  they  comprise  in  the  whole,  nbout 
1*1  til  acres.     On  tin  Hi  vision  of  England  into  shires,  WiW 
shire  evidently  took  its  name  from  the  town  of  Warwick.     In  the 
rials  the  name  is  written  iVcringsn/rc. 
When  William  the  Conqueror  caused  the  truly  valuable  record, 
formed  Domesday,  to  he  formed,  this  county  con  tat  lied  ten  hun- 
i  instance  of  division  which  seems  to  prove  the  6©n- 
at   population   of  the   district  at  that  period, 
se  hundreds    *\\d  not  exist  lone:,  nnriVr  the  names  mentioned 
in  Domesday  ;  but,  though  they  fine  Waled  in  title,  the  number 
1   nearly   the  same.     Tin: re  are  now  four 
"hundreds  (^undivided,  for  convenience,  into  eighteen  parts.)    The 
arid  county  of  Coventry  are,  however,  usually  considered  in 
the  character  of  a  fifth  hundred.     Warwickshire  thus  constituted 
iTfd  thirteen  market-towns.*     The  whole  is  in 
rtterbury,  and  in  the  dioceses  of  I  ichhVld  aud 
,  and  of  Worcester.     Six  members  are  returned  to  Par- 
ml    by  this  *wo  for  the  shire,  two  forthecftyof 

,,  and  fv.r   for  the  I  own  of  Warwick. 

#Wk- 
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Warwickshire  is  described  by  early  writers  as  naturally  divided 
iato  two  parts,  the  Feldon  (or  Champaign,)  ami  the  Woodland. — 
Tbe  Avon  formed  the  line  that  separated  these  tracts,  and  the  sylvan 
district  was  emphatically  denominated  ArtUn,  which  term  is  well 
known  to  have  been  common  among  the  Celtic  in  general  for  a  forest 
however  situated.  The  Arden  of  this  county  is  perhajie  justly  as- 
serted by  Drayton  to  have  been  tlie  largest  of  the  British  forests,  as 
rt  extended  from  the  banks  of  the  Avon  to  the  Trent  on  the  north, 
and  to  the  Severn  on  the  west  :  on  the  fett  the  tract  so  termed 
wa*  bounded  liy  an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  High  Cross  to 
Burton.  When  England  was  divided  into  shires,  the  counties 
of  Worcester  and  Stafford  took  to  themselves  respective  portions 
uis  wild,  and  bestowed  on  the  forests  so  claimed  the  Dames 
h\  which  they  are  still  distinguished;  the  part  remaining  with 
rick  shire  alone  retained  the  title  by  which  the  whole  was 
led.  Dut  this  large  division  has  been  long 
of  those  thick-matted  woods  which  formorly  encumbered, 
rather  than  ornamented,  its  soil.  A  colouring,  however,  of  its 
pristine  character  remains  ;  and  an  occasional  air  of  wildness  in 
found,  to  denote  the  complexion  of  the  country  when  occupied  by 
the  Ceangi  of  the  Coinavii,  and  their  numerous  herds.  In  gene- 
aspect  Warwickshire  presents  a  mee  of  country  agreeably 
hy  ttfch  an  alternation  of  hill  and  valley  as  is  equally 
gratifying  to  the  eye  of  the  pictorial  traveller,  and  beneficial 
more  important  v  iews  of  the  agriculturist.  The  former 
N,  in  the  vicinity  of  its  streams,  on  the  subs  of  its  gentle 
id  iu  the  breaks  of  its  frequent  spots  of  woodland,  scenes 
» soothe  or  elevate  his  imagination.  The  labours  of  the  tatter 
I  never  entirely  interrupted  by  precipitous  i  I  sel- 

riorutcd  by  expanses  so  flat  as  to  be  unwholesome.    The 
icst  jioints  of  land  are  at  Coriey,  in  Hemlingford  Hundred, 
and  the  n<  ighb  of  Hacking  ton.     From  this  elevated  ridg* 

r  iuos  on  one  side  into  the   Avon,  and  thence   to  the 
uvanrl  ;  ml  Itie  OllMt  il  descends  to  the  Blythe,  Tame, 

Trent, 
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Trent,  and  H umber  at  Hull.  A  ridge  on  the  south-east,  includ- 
ing the  Brailes  and  Edge-hills,  is,  also,  much  elevated,  and  com- 
mands a  variety  of  pleasing  prospects.  The  insulated  situation 
of  the  county,  and  its  freedom  from  any  great  inequalities  of 
surface,  render  the  climate  mild,  and  vegetation  early.  It  is 
observed  by  Mr.  Murray,  that  "  the  most  general  winds  are 
from  the  south-west,  and  are  usually  accompanied  with  rain; 
but,  not  unfrequently,  the  effects  of  au  easterly  variation  are  felt 
towards  the  middle  of  May;  and  it  scarcely  need  he  remarked 
that  vegetation  must  in  consequence  suffer  severely.  Warwick- 
shire, upon  the  whole,  however,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  sub- 
ject to  any  particular  excess  of  damp  or  frost." 

The  Soil,  as  is  usual  with  the  midland  district,  possesses  great 
variety.  Indeed,  nearly  every  species  is  to  be  seen,  except  that 
incorporated  with  chalk  and  flint;  and  often  many  of  these  varie- 
ties occur  within  one  field  or  enclosure.  The  greater  part  of  the 
sol  I,  however,  is  of  a  description  highly  amenable  to  the  purposes 
of  agriculture;  and  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  few  counties 
possess  less  bad,  or  steril  land,  in  proportion  to  that  which 
responds  readily  and  abundantly  to  -the  husbandman's  toil.  The 
labours  of  Mr.  Murray,  the  surveyor  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  assist  us  in  making  with  accuracy  the  following 
observations.— The  Hundred  of  Knightlow  (a  district  chiefly  in 
.  tillage,)  consists  principally  of  a  red  clay  loam  and  sand,  in  some 
places  upon  freestone  and  limestone,  and  in  others  on  a  good 
sharp  gravelly  bottom ;  a  strong  clay  loam  on  limestone  rock  ;  a 
light  sandy  land,  in  several  places  mixed  with  sharp  gravel,  well 
adapted  to  turnip  husbandry  ;  and  a  rich  clay  loam  on  limestone 
and  marl.  The  portion  of  this  hundred,  which  is  in  grass,  has 
for  its  soil  a  clay  of  desirable  strength.  The  City  of  Coventry 
is  surrounded  by  a  red  aud  deep  sandy  loam,  of  great  richness, 
chiefly  in  grass.  The  same  character  of  soil  pervades  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  tract  denominated  the  County  of  Coventry :  but  in 
some  instances  an  admixture  of  clay  is  to  be  perceived,  and  a 

few 
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few  parishes  consist  of  what  is  emphatically  termed  strong  land, 
uneton   Hundred  is  marked  by  a  clay  loam,  of  various  strength, 
;  ami  at  cold  clay,  very  strong  but  poor  :— u  tract  of 
^Tass   land,  from   four  to  five  mile*    broad,  begins   at   the 
Brails- hi  11,  aud  extends  beyond  Gay  d  on  and  Knighteote.     The 
soil  of  the  Barlichteay  hundred t  it-  ibourhood  of  War* 

wick,  and  to  the  south  and  south-west  of  that  vicinity,  is  fre- 
quently a  fctrong  clay  loam  on  marl  and  limestone  rock  :  the  re- 
mainder tf  Ulfl  hundred  eoosiet*  principally  of  a  tine  dry  red  clay 
ii,  and  a  sandy  loam,  both  easy  v(  tillage,  and  of  abundant  pro- 
duce, A  great  proportion  of  Hemlingfbrd  Hundred  is  in  tillage, 
but  the  toil  is  perhaps  less  desirable  than  that,  bf  any  other  divi- 
sion of  the  county.  A  moorish  white  and  yellow  clay,  on  clay 
and  I    a  dry  sandy    loam,  almost  equally  meagre  aud 

unkind,  are  too  frequently  found,     1  tie,  however,  aet  as 

exceptions  ;  among  which  it  may  be  observed  that  the  laud  round 
Birmingham  is  often  of  a  dry  aud  light  red  sandy  description, 
.  well  suited  to  the  turnip  system  of  husbandry*  Towards 
'li-eust,  also,  is  seen  a  strong  clay  loam  on  marl.  This 
ch  of  land  (particularly  the  part  that  borders  on  Leicester- 

i«  in  gTass,  and  used  io  grazing 
»  great  a  variety  of  soil  is  necessarily  productive  of  different 
ss  of  agriculture.  The  Warwickshire  firmer*  have  been 
justly  Hid  "  to  be  far  from  neat  in  ploughing  tbefr  bad  I  the 
fttrong  clay  Laud  is  ploughed  ju  tat^e  crooked  ridges,  gathered 
igb,  with  a  small  ridge  between  them  ;  and  a  great  deal  el 
In:  hi  land  u  ploughed  in  a  similar  manner/'*  To  thin  general 
mmure,  bowe?er,  many  exceptions  occur;  and  these,  a*  ii  tn 
mpected,  will  usually  be  foutid  in  the  largest  farms.  It  is 
il  by  Mr.  Murray,  that  «'  the  country  from  Stratford 
to  Warwick  ep  best  cultivated  part  of  the  county,"     The 

laad  all)  ploughed   from  6ve  tu  eight  inches  in   depth  ; 

the  clays,  is  caht  into  ridges  above  thirty  feet   broad, 

with 
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with  ft  smaller -ridge,  of  tlie  width  of  tea  or  twelve  -feet*  between. 
On  the  lighter  soils  the  ridges  vary  from  fifteen  to 'thirty,  antf 
even  in  some  instances  to  forty  4eet.  On  the  strong  lands  four 
or  five  horses  are  used  in  ploughing,  and  these  are  yoked  one 
before  ihe  other ;  hut  on  lighter  soils  two-horse  ploughs  have  Jbfltsp 
introduced,  and  on  such  lands  they  appear  to  be  .partially  gross- 
ing into  credit  and  adoption.  Our  ancestors*  with  weak  horse*, 
and  heavy,  ill-constructed  ploughs,  found  it  necessary  to  use  a 
numerous  yoke ;  and  the  farmers  of  the  present  day,  where  they 
occupy  the  land  of  their  ibvefatters  in  unmolested  Tvegetative  sac- 
cession,  will  not  readily  be  taught  that  when  the  breed  of  horse* 
•is  improved,  and  the  instrument  of  tillage  is  divested,  hy  amende*! 
-workmanship,  of  half  its  weight,  a  smaller  number  nf  horses  must 
seeds  be  sufttcicnt.  The  horses  of  the  plough-»team  perform  'the 
:labonr  of  Jhe  day  at  one  yoking ;  and  very  few  oxen  are  used  fog 
draught. 

The  drill  husbandry  obtains  only  among  a  few  individuals,  ami 
does  not  appear  likely  to  grow  into  greater  practice.  Wheat  it  the 
.grain  most  frequently  drilled ;  the  crops  more  rarely  submitted  to 
this  system  are  barley,  beans,  peas,  and  vetches.  The  bone-hoe 
has  not  yet  been  adopted  by  the  agriculturists  favourable. to  drill- 
husbandry  ;  and  we  unwillingly  observe  that  the  whole  process  of 
'Weeding  meets  witli  too  little  Attention  from  the  .generality  -of 
dormers.  The  crops  usually  cultivated  are  wheat,  barley,  oats. 
ipeas,  beans,  vetches,  and  turnips.  -The  crops  partially- raised,  hut 
which  are  not  admitted  into  the  ordinary  rotation  of  farms,  are 
rye,  potatoes,  and  flax. 

From  our  notice  of  the  .soil  prevailing  in  this  county,  it  jaunt 
be  obvious  tliat  much  of  the  land  is. well  calculated  for  the  culti- 
vation of  wheat;  yet  it  is  observed  by  the  official  surveyor, 
"  that  the  culture  of :  this  valuable  jplant  might  he  considerably 
increased,  if  a  different  system  of  husbandry  were  .practised." 
.  After  instancing  several  soils  capable  of  si»ch  an  improvement:  in 
rotation  as  would  cause,  with  a  security  of  permanent  gain,  a 

more 
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►  frequent  recurreuce  c»f  (1  en  crop,  lie  observes,  iii  sirp- 

•8  assertion,  that  "  on  the  rich  loams  there  is  only  % 
iheat  season  once  in  six  or  citfht  years,  instead  of  three  crops, 
fliich  might  he  grown  in  the  same  period.  On  the  poor  eaudy 
seldom  attempted."  The  seed  lime  necessarily  varies 
with  (he  soil ;  but  wheat,  unless  after  a  summer  fallow,  is  usually 
the  months  of  September  and  October.  The  reii  lamina* 
tlie  kind  usually  preferred.  Barley  iv  principally  cultivated 
on  tlie  dry  loamt*  tfkr  turnips,  the  clay  soils  being  more  un- 
certain." The  seed  is  put  in  the  ground  us  early  in  April  as  is 
practicable  ;  and  a  change  from  other  comities  is  seldom  pro- 
1.     This,  indeed,   appears  the  k  ry,  as  the   barley 

f  Warwrckshtre  is  particularly  weighty  aud  good.     The  produce 
of  this  crop,  ou  the  soils  beet  suited  (  wth,  is  from  live  to 

six  <marUrs  per  acre.— Various  kinds  of  Om$*  an  cultivated. 
The  quantity  usually  sown,  per  acre,  is  five  bushels;  and  the 
[  varies  from  three  to  eight  quarters  each  acre.— The  Gray 
P<a  alone  in  raised  by  ti:e  farmer;  and  this  crop  is  observed  U 
'irtkularly  on  land  that  has  lately  undergone  a  course  of 
Htam  were  formerly  not  cultivated  in  Warwickshire  on  a 
jt  scale  :  fori  tfcej  are  now  rising  in  esteem.  The  kinds  sown 
tick  bean  and  the  horse  bean,  Both  winter  and 
ring  \  grown  fo  some  extent.     Two  bushels  ptv  acre 

:      The  {  usually  eaten 

rfcy  alieep,  or  cut  grn-n  for  the  use  of  farming  horses;  thoogfe 
mete  plough  it  in  for  manure  ;  a  practice  that  seems  only 
U  have  its  simplicity  of  operation  to  recommend  it — Turnip*, 
ortant  introduction  that  English  agriculture  has  yet 
(tperiewerd,  tend  a  suitable  soil  in  nearly  every  division  of  the 
county,  aud  they  are  cultivated  with  some  success,  If  turnips 
a/e  soim  after  wheat,  oats,  or  barley,  the  land  is  regularly 
aided  by  manure ;  crop  ton  frequent  1 5  only  one 

n  neglect  most  detrimental  *  best  interest. 

Tbc  Ruta  Daga,  ot  Swedish  Turuip,  is  not  much  grown ;  a  cir- 
cumstance 
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cumsUnce  perhaps  to  be  attributed  to  the  natural  mildness  of  the 
climate,  and  consequent  early  abundance  of  grass.  Turnips  are 
sown  according  to  the  broadcast  system  throughout  Warwickshire, 
and  are  eaten  off  by  sheep  folded. 

-  ••  "  It  is  supposed  that  the  extent  of  land  in  permanent  Meadow 
and  Pasture  Grass  in  Warwickshire  amounts  to  235,000  acres  ; 
and  the  quantity  iu  artificial  grass  to  about  60,000  acres,  making 
together  annually  in  grass  295,000  acres.  Out  of  this  quantity 
it  is  supposed  80  to  £5,000  acres  are  meadows,  and  mown  lor  bay 
annually ;  and  of  the  artificial  grass  about  10  to  15,000  acres  are 
cut  green  for  horses  and  other  cattle,  and  made  into  hay :  the 
remaining  195  to  205,000  are  pastured  with  sheep  aud  cattle."" 
The  Jive  stock  thus  employed  by  the  grazing  farmers  is  of  various 
breeds ;  hut  the  long-horned  cow  is  the  sort  chiefly  bred  in  the 
county.  The  Warwickshire  sheep  of  the  large  polled  kind  have 
been  judiciously  crossed  with  the  Leicester ;  and  a  breed  has 
resulted  that  is  certainly  not  inferior  to  the  stock  of  principal 
request  in  any  county  of  England. 

The  farms  of  Warwickshire  are  in  general  far  from  large ;  but 
the  system  of  consolidation  appears  to  be  rapidly  growing  into 
favour  with  the  great  landholders.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Wedge, 
of  Packington,  150  acres  are  at  present  about  the  average  size 
of  farms  throughout  the  county.  Few  leases  are  granted ;  but 
the  rent  of  land,  with  the  exception  of  such  districts  as  border  on 
great  commercial  towns,  is  assuredly  moderate.  Mr.  Murray 
supposes  that  the  average  rent  of  the  whole  county  would  not 
amount  to  more  than  29s.  per  annum. 

According  to  an  estimate  formed  about  ten  years  back  by  Mr. 
Wedge,  the*  waste  laud  of  this  county,  including  roads,  then 
amounted  to  120,470  acres.  The  commons  and  common  field  he 
placed  at  57,000  acres.  Since  the  period  of -this  calculation  many 
acts  of  enclosure  have  been  obtained,  and  only  a  small  portion 
bow  lies  uncultivated.     The  chief  unenclosed  tracts  consist  of 

heaths 
•  Murray,  p.  128. 
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heaths  and  commons,  of  an  indifferent  quality,  on  the  north  aud 
west 

The  principal  Woodlands  of  this  county  are  still  to  be  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  its  former  great  forest,  in  the  middle, 
western,  and  northern  districts;  but  nearly  every  divison  is  inter- 
spersed with  valuable  and  ornamental  timber.  Oak,  matured  and 
grand,  conveying  the  story  of  former  ages,  yet  likely  to  flourish 
fn  the  days  of  succeeding  generations,  is  attached  to  almost  every 
residence  of  hereditary  consequence.  The  estate  of  Mr.  Leigh, 
of  Stoneleigh,  near  Coventry,  is  situate  in  the  most  luxuriant 
part  of  Warwickshire,  and  is  particularly  affluent  in  oak  timber  of 
the  largest  aud  most  valuable  description.  At  Merevale;  at 
Ragley,  the  seat  aC  the  Marquis  of  Hertford  ;  and  at  Charlcote, 
the  estate  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lucie,  arc  likewise  woods  thick  with 
stately  and  venerable  oak.  Elm,  in  the  most  flourishing  condi- 
tion, is  abundant;  and  in  no  part  are  to  be  seen  finer  trees  of  this 
species  than  in  the  grounds  belonging  to  the  gentleman  last  men* 
tioned.  Nor  does  the  county  entirely  depend  for  its  wealth  in 
woodland  recesses  on  the  liberal  providence  of  past  ages  ;  the 
recent  plantations  are  numerous,  and  carefully  attended.— There 
are  also  many  Coppices,  consisting  of  oak,  ash,  hazel,  alders, 
birch,  and  beech.  Concerning  the  management  of  these  nothing 
peculiar  occurs.  They  are  cut  in  regular  allotments,  so  as  to 
admit  of  a  fall  in  every  year.  As  coals  abound  in  this  county, 
the  wood  is  seldom  consumed  as  fuel,  but  is  used  chiefly  for  hur- 
dles, hoops,  rails,  &c. 

Warwickshire  is  watered  by  numerous  streams,  which  impart 
richness  to  large  spreads  of  pasture,  aud  add  much  to  the  pic- 
torial charms  of  the  county,  though  (with  an  exception  of  the 
Avon,)  they  are  of  a  character  too  trivial  to  bestow  important 
facilities  on  commercial  interchange.  Of  these  the  principal  are 
the  Avon,  the  Tame,  the  Learn,  the  Rea,  the  Stour,  the  Alne, 
the  Arrow,  the  Anker,  the  Blythe,  the  Swift,  the  Cole,  and  the 
Dove. 

J  The 
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The  River  Aron  (termed  the  Upper,  or  Warwickshire,  Afo 
claims  particular  notice,  from  its  affluence  of  waters,  and  from 
interest  attached  to  its  picturesque  and  ornamented  banks.     Tli 

dun vi »  its  source  from  a  spring  in  the  village  of  Naseby 
Northamptonshire,  and  enters  the  county  of  Warwick  at  Bensford 
Bridge,  being  jomod  at  the  village  of  Brownsovtr  by  the  river 
Swift*  a  stream  that  rises  in  Leicestershire,  and  is  memorable  for 
kaving  borne  far  abroad  through  its  narrow  channel  the  violated 
aslies  of  the  great  Reformer,  John  WtcklifT*  Proceeding  in  a 
south* west  direction,  but  with  devious  and  dilatory  windings,  the 
Avon  reaches  the  town  of  Warwick  through  valleys  which  con- 
spicuously increase  in  beauty  as  it  approaches  that  venerable  place. 
Passing  close  to  the  base  of  Warwick  Castle,  whose  lofty  towers 
so  finely  decorate  its  course,  our  river  expands  in  Rome  places  to 
the  breadth  of  two  bundled  feet  as  it  pursues  its  track  through 
the  grounds  attached  to  this  princely  residence.  It  now,  with  a 
flow  too  gentle,  and  a  course  too  devious,  for  the  warm  anticipa- 
tions of  the  examiner,  draws  towards  the  neighbourhood  which 
imparts  classic  immortality  to  its  name.  It  passes  Fulbroke; 
and,  in  the  park  formerly  attached  to  a  mansion  here,  Slink  s- 
peare  is  said  to  have  committed  his  great  youthful  irregularity, 
and  to  have  condescended  to  become  one  of  those  who,  with 
unhallowed  Iictuccv  *f  gored,  in  their  own  confines,  the  round 
haunches  of  poor  dappled  fools/'  It  looks  boldly  on  Charle- 
« 'nil,  the  former  residence  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucie,  condemned  t'» 
everlasting  fame  as  Justice*  Shallow ;  and  then,  after  making  ;■ 
large  sweep  towards  the  north,  washes  the  border  of  the  town  of 
Stratford, 

On  quitting    Ibis  favoured  town  the  Avon  proceeds,  with  no 
deviation  of  striking  interest,  to  Bidfunj,  a  spot  not  to  be  passed 

with 

*  Afte»    the  bones   of  WickmT  had  remained  lbirty*ouo  years  iu  quiet 
i  lire,  they  were  removed  by  order  of  the  Council  of  Sienna,  and  were 
bunttdi  and  then  thrown  into  the  fiver  Swift,     See  Beauties,  6tc,  for  Lv-i* 
Cc*tci?lwrc,  p.  <k)$. 
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villi  indifference,  at  it  is  supposed  to  Lave  afforded  a  frequent 
retreat  for  OORfiviaJ  relaxation  to  the  great  native  of  the  county, 
The  village  of  Cleve  is  not  more  than  one  mile  distant  from  Bid- 
lord  :  and  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  tMa  village  the  river,  though 
broad,  is  only  four  feet  in  depth.  It  shortly  after  h 
county.  While  making;  this  progress  through  Warwickshire  the 
Avon  receives  the  aid  of  several  minor  streams.,  among  which 
the  Dove,  the  Lean),  the  Slour,  and  the  Alne,  are  the  more  iui- 
portanL  IN  course  is  easy  and  gentle,  Its  borders,  though 
mmeUmea  flat  and  melancholy,  are,  as  we  have  shewn,  in  many 
places  highly  picturesque.  Mr.  Ireland*  mentions,  as  a  curious 
habit  of  this  river,  the  circumstance  of  it  occasionally  freezing 
first  at  bottom.  He  principally  forms  his  opinion  on  the  inform  - 
uos  conveyed  by  a  miller  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rugby.  By 
this  person  he  was  told  thai  ,f  the  i  y  pnrticles  do  not  in  every 
frost  arise  from  the  bottom  of  the  river,  but  only  iu  sue  particular 
fciod  of  frost,  which  the  milkr  denominates  the  "  Anchor  fro* 
The  aged  informant  of  Mr.  Ireland  is  now  dead  ;  hut,  from  en- 
(joiiies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  former  residence,  we  found  that 
the  phenomenon  is  stated  to  occur  only  in  seasons  of  extreme 
under  the  influence  of  particular  winds.  In  the 
account  of  Oxfordshire,  forming  a  part  of  this  work,  we  have 
tiicvft  that  the  itiver  Thames  possesses  this  curious  habit;  ami 
a*  believe  that  amotig-  English  rivers  the  habit  is  i<  the 

Thames.     It  is  not  contended  that  the  Avon  poasesst-s  the  custom 
is  aoy  other  place  than  the  vicinity  of  Rugby  ;  and  there,  perhaps, 
the  appearance  is  merely  occasioned  by  some  particularity  in  the 
ation  of  the  flood-gates.     The  Avon  was  made  navigable  for 
els  of  about  forty  tons  burthen*  from  Stratford  to  its  conflux 
with   the  Severn   at  Tewksbury,   in   1637;    hut  the  numerous 
which  have  been  formed  have  much  diminished  Its  truth r. 
Concerning  the  course  of  the  minor  rivers,  the  rhymes  of  Dray- 
W  C  ton 


is  Pjctureique  Viswi  on  the  Avon,  p  63. 
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ton  (himself  a  native  of  tlie  far-spread  Arden  of  this  county,)  may 
«utrice.     In  the  Pol yolbton  lie  tells 

Ho*  Arden  of  her  rill*  and  rtrerets  dolh  dispose  j 
By  Alceiier  how  ^';i  10  Jrrj  ea**ly  flows  ; 
Ami  mildly  being  mjit,  lo  Avon  bold  their  way  : 
And  likewise  towr'd  the  North  how  lively-tripping  fthci, 
T'  attend  the  fustier  Tata^  is  from  her  fountain  • 
So  little  CMr  antt  Btyfa  go  on  with  htm  to  Trent, 
Hit  Tiinworth  at  the  last  he  in  his  way  doth  win  j 
There  plujing  luui  awhile,  till  Anew  should  come  m. 


The  chief  vitd'u'mal  Springs  arc  those   of  Leamington 
\cwnbam- Regis.     The  former  are  found  so  efficacious  in  roanj 
chronic  disorders,  in  diseases  of  the  skill,  and  visceral  obstruc 
ttoiiH,  that  the  village  in  which  they  rise  is  rapidly  augrtn 
in  buildings  of  a  costly  and  ornamental  character.     The  latter  i 
a  weak  chalybeate,  and  a  bath  formed  from  its  waters  was  <>n<  c  i 
great  renown  for  the  cure  of  scorbutic  complaints  ;  but  it  is  no* 
resorted  to  only  by  a  few. 

Considerable  sheets  of  water,  or  mimic-lakes,  have  been  forme 
for  ornament  in  the  adjacency  of  various  mansions ;  but 
Vaunts  of  the  county  are  the  groat  objects  of  cons i deration  whi! 
treating  of  artificial  water.  Warwickshire  is  conspicuous  for  eon 
tncrcial  enterprise,  and  for  the  spirit  with  which  manufacture*  j 
cultivated.  It  will  necessarily  be  supposed  that  a  people  so  in- 
dustrious and  intciii^i  nlhave  been  active  in  profiting  by  the  great 
medium  of  canal  conveyance.  No  county,  indeed,  can  boast  of 
more  numerous  facilities  of  this  description;  and  some  diversions 
from  original  eh  an  a  els  are  yet  projected,  which  a  more  propitious 
era  may  lead  to  perfection. 

The  Grand  Junction  Canal,  which  commences  in  the   Rive 
Thames,  near  the  extremity  of  the  Tideway  at  Brentford  Creek, 
and  terminates  in  the  Oxford  Canal  at  Braunstou,  has  for  its 
chief  object  a  communication  between  the  metropolis  and   the 

varioti* 
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us  canal*  of  the  midland  districts,  and  is  evidently  of  Hie 
uce  to  the  water- traffic  of  this  county. 
The  Birmingham  Old   Canal  has  its  commencement  in  the 
brdtfhire  and  Wore  al,  at  Aldersley   near  Wol- 

verhampton,   ami    IrrmnnU's    in    the    Birmingham    and     I 
Canal,  near  the  town  of  Birmingham.     By  this  channel  coals  arc 
conveyed  from  the  numerous  mines  near  it  :md  the  manu- 

cturcd  goods  of  Birmingham  art   forwarded  to  Liverpool   and 
nchestcr.     Near  Fanners  Bridge  it  connects  with  the  Wor- 
tod  Birmingham  ;  at  Tipton-Green  with  the  Dudley  ;  and 
near  Wolverhampton  with  the  Wyrifj  and  Easfocrtoti  Canal. 

The  Birmingham  and  Faztlij  Canal  has  for  t  I  jects 

the  conveyance  of  the  Birmingham  mautifactun  ils  London 

Holl,  and  the  supply  )J  other  articles  to  Bir 

m  and  it*  vicinity.     It  commences  in  a  detached  part  of  the 
vetitry  Canal,  at  Whittington  Brook,    and  terminates  in  the 
))d  Birmingham  Canal  al  Birmingham. 

The    liar  I   Birmingham   Canal  commences   in  thai 

ned   the   Warwick   and   Napton,    in   Bud  brook    parish,  near 
Farwtck  ;  and  ends  in  the  Digfath  Cut  of  the  Birmingham  and 
tely,  at  Dtgbeth.     It  assists  in   forming  part    uf  the   most 
water   communication  hetween  Birmingham  and  London, 
I  supplies  the  town  of  Warwick  with  coals. 
The    fforcci/er  and  Birmingham    Canal  is   found   of  gTeat 
ty.  though  it  met  with  much  opposition  in  various  stages  of 
l  ptfogrevs.*     Its  objects  are  the  export  of  coals,  and  a  more 
nication  hetween    Birmingham  and  the   river   Se- 
ll commences  in  the   Severn   ii\cr  at  Diglis,  near  Wor- 
C  2  cester; 


•  Mr.  John  Sftteatan  w«  o\if  of  the  engineer!  employed  ;  and  ihe  fatigue 
tetj  produced  by  the  carili  of  opposing  intercut  are  auppoted  to 
farre  titiited  in  shortening  his  useful  life. — For  many  part  icvilars  connected 
i  Canals  In  general,  we  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  of  Mr.  ll.iU 
on  Inland  Navigation,  and  to  the  very  judicium  historical  essay  by  Mr, 
^rey,  under  tht  head  "  Cinal/'  in  Dr,  Beet's  Cjctopasdie. 
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center  ;  and  proceed*  to  the  junction  of  Lite  Oltl    Birmingham, 
and  the  Birmingham  and  Fazely  Canals,  at  Farmer's  Bridge. 

The  Coventry  Canal  is  of  much  importance  in  aiding  the  line 
of  communication  between  Loudon,  Birmingham,  Manchester. 
Liverpool,  &c.  Many  avals  are  exported  from  the  mines  in  the 
vicinity  of  its  banks,  and  from  these  the  city  of  Coventry  re- 
ceives iU  principal  supplies.  It  commences  in  the  Binning  ham 
and  Fazely  Canal,  at  Fazely,  and  terminates  in  the  Oxford  Canal 
at  Longford.  A  detached  part,  of  five  miles  and  a  half  in  length, 
begins  at  the  termination  of  the  Birmingham  and  Fazely  at  Whit- 
tiugtoLi  Brook,  and  ends  in  the  Trent  and  Mersey  Canal  at  Frad- 
tey  Heath.  There  is,  also,  a  Cut,  of  about  one  mile  in  length, 
to  the  Griff  colliei  iea  ;  and  another,  of  different  branches,  fo  tht 
rollieries  near  Sees- wood  Pool,  and  Bed  worth.  The  branch  con- 
ducting from  Longford  to  Coventry  is  four  miles  and  three  quar- 
ters in  length.  James  Briudley  was  the  original  engineer  to  this 
concern. 

The  Warwick  and  Napton  Canal  commences  in  the  Warwick 
and  Birmingham,  and  terminates  iu  the  Oxford  Canal!  at  Nap- 
ton-oii-lhu-Hill. 

The  Stratford  Canal  commences  in  the  Worcester  and  Bir- 
mingham, at  King's  Norton ;  and  it  is  intended  that  it  shall 
terminate  in,  or  near,  the  river  Avon  at  Stratford  ;  but  the  works 
are  not  yet  completed  farther  than  the  vicinity  of  Wootlon, 
though  the  summit-level  from  its  commencement  to  Hockley* 
Heath  was  finished  and  opened  in  May,  179G. 

AMtf-dt'la-Zouch  Canal  proceeds  through  parts  of  the 
counties  of  Warwick,  Leicester,  and  Derby.  It  commences  in 
the  Coventry  Canal  at  Marston  Bridge,  uear  Nuneaton,  and 
the  traffic  term  in  ales  by  a  railway  of  nearly  three  and  a  half 
miles  in  length,  at  Ttcltnal  lime-works.  "  The  first  30*  miles 
of  this  canal/'  writes  Mr.  Farey,  N  are  level,  and  form,  with 
parts  of  the  Coventry  and  Oxford  Canals,  a  level  sf  seventy  - 
three  miles  in  length;  being,  without  the  branches,  the  kngest 
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in   the  united  kingdoms  ;  and  rendered  more  singular  by  being 
on  so  high  a  level  us  to  cross  the  grand  ridge  without  a  tunnel." 

While  so  much  liberality  baa  been  evinced  in  the  extension 
sod  improvement  of  water-conveyance,  the  chief  Roads  of  Hte 
county  have  been  far  from  experiencing  neglect  The  materials 
principally  used  are  limestone  and  gravel ;  and  with  these  the 
i  turn  pike- ways  are  kept  in  good  repair.  This  is  a  circum- 
stance of  public  accommodation  peremptorily  required  by  the 
manufacturing  interest  ;  but,  where  the  agriculturists  are  left 
to  their  own  exertions,  we  return  to  such  rough  and  homely 
channels  as  were  tediously  trodden  by  the  unambitious  tenantry 
of  past  centimes*     Thi  umhy  roads  are,  indeed,  treated 

with  too  little  attention  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  county. 

The  Minerals  and  Fossils  of  Warwickshire  are  coal,  lime- 
itoue,  freestone,  ironstone,  blue  flagstone,  mad,  and  blue  clay, 

he  beat  Coal  in   the  county  is  that  found  at  Bcdworth.     The 
m  at  this  place  is  from  three  to  four  feet  in  thickness.     The 
coal  sells  at  the  pit  for  I  Is.  Hd,  and  12a,  |M  r  ton.     At  Chilvers 
•n,  Nnneatou  Common,  ffant'ff-Hall,  Oldbury,  and  Grifl-hol- 
.siderable  quantities  are  also  found.      Limestone  abounds 
miiy  parts,  and  "  is  sold  in  shells,  at  the  kiln,  from  *2s.  Gd. 
to  3s,  per  quarter,  or  43«,  to  45s.   per  waggon  load/"1     Free- 
stone  Rock  is  found  in  most   divisions  where  the  soil  is  a  light 
sand;  and   considerable   quarries  of  Blue  Flagstone  (used  for 
paving  and  flooring,)  arc  wrought  in  the  vicinity  of  Bidford  and 
Wllnecote,     The  west  part  of  the  county  is  prnlWfi  of  Mart  of  u 
good  quality  ;  and  Blue    Clay,  which   it  was  once   fallaciou  l\ 
thought  might  be  made  to  answer  the  purposes  of  soap,  abound* 
in    II  ni    district*,       A    vein  of  ironstone    was    formed) 

wronght  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oldbury. 

Manufactures  of  various  descriptions  are  cultivated  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  The  manufactory  of  hardware  goods  at  Bir- 
mingham has  obtained   for  that  town   the  appellation  of  "  the 

C  3  Toyshop 
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Toyshop  of  Europe ;"  and  is,  assuredly,  a  just  subject  of  national 
pride.  The  convulsed  state  of  Europe,  through  recent  period*, 
has  unavoidably  affected  ihe  trade  of  this  active  and  persevering 
place ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  inhabitants  is  too  ardent  to  be  per- 
manently repressed  :  the  manufactory  of  musquets  lor  government 
is  now  carried  on  to  «o  large  an  extent,  that  six  thousand  are 
sent  weekly  to  London.  Not  less  than  16,000  people,  in  the 
city  of  Coventry,  and  neighbouring  towns  and  villages,  are  be- 
lieved to  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  ribbons.  The  manu- 
facture of  watches  is  likewise  cultivated  at  Coventry  with  such 
eminent  success,  that,  perhaps,  this  city  now  takes  the  lead  in 
that  trade,  even  when  the  metropolis  is  admitted  to  the  scale  of 
comparison.  Many  horn-combs  of  all  descriptions  are  made  at 
Keailworth.  At  Warwick  are  manufactories  of  worsted  for  the 
hosiery  trade ;  of  calicoes,  and  other  cotton  goods,  from  yarn 
spun  at  Manchester  and  the  neighbourhood ;  and  a  mill  for  the 
spinning  of  cotton  yarn.  At  Alcester  about  six  hundred  persons 
are  employed  iu  the  making  of  needles;  and  in  other  parts  of 
Warwickshire  there  are  considerable  flax  manufactures,  and  much 
linen  yarn  spun. 

The  state  of  the  county  while  occupied  by  the  Britons,  and 
during  the  invasion  and  subsequent  settlement  of  the  Romans  and 
their  Saxon  successors,  we  have  already  noticed.  It  remains  to 
mention  the  relics  of  those  eras,  the  tangible  memorials  of  past 
days  which  assist  the  fancy  in  peopling  each  altered  track  with  the 
faded  images  of  our  ancestry.  Although  Mr.  Sbaw,  in  his  his- 
tory of  Staffordshire,  conjectures  that  the  chief-seat  of  the  Arch- 
Druid  of  Britain  was  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Sutton- Co  Id  field, 
we  find  few  vestiges  that  can  be  safely  ascribed  to  the  Britons. 
The  Romans,  warlike,  successful,  and  vast  in  undertaking, 
worked  for  posterity ;  and  their  connexion  with  Warwickshire 
would  be  obvious  in  all  its  districts,  if  every  other  record  had 
sunk  amidst  the  wrecks  of  time.  The  Roads,  which  at  once 
Jacilitated  conquest  and  aided  the  progress  of  civilization,  form 
the  most  interesting  relics  of  this  great  people.  The  WatHng 
i  Street, 
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brtei,  the  most  stupendous  of  Hun  *urks  in  Britain,  difMtt 
from  Leicestershire  ott  the  north-east.  From  Wredon 
lordship  of  1  .if bom,  ami  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Tri |>F>trttam,  it  i*  only  a  private  road,  though  di 
Iced  and  ^ell  known.  It  then  forms  the  public  way  between 
ry  and  Lutterworth  for  a  few  mites;  when  it^a^nin  be- 
privale.  -i * »« I  so  continues  till  it  reaches  High  < 
tcxe  the  turnpike- rond  from  Lutterworth  to  Atherstoue  posses 
it,  for  about  (wo  miles  vf  its  progress  towards  H  ink  ley  ;  and 
ruing  to  it  igajfl  about  two  miles  from  I  link  ley,  co  nt  nines 
Jong  it  to  Atherstoue.  Beyond  At  hers  tome  it  is  in  ^ood  repair; 
and,  proceeding  by  Hints,  Wecford,  and  Wall,  ( EtocctumJ 
ahortly  becomes*  the  basis  of  the  great  Chester  road,  on  its  way 
for  Ireland,  the  object  of  its  destination,  Tiie  FoMf-watf  inter- 
sect* the  Walling  Street  at  High  Cross.  Passing  near  Monk's 
Kilt  Uetion.  i\    goes  through  Briuklow,  lirellWd  on  the 

titer  Avon,  and  Stretlon-upon-Dunsmoor.  Then  crossing  the 
irer  Learnt,  to  the  west  of  Marten,  it  leaves  Chesterton,  Light- 
nc,  and  Combrookc  Io  the  east,  and  Stretton-on-Foss  lo  the 
rest,  near  which  parish  it  enters  Gloucestershire.  1 
(which  is  supposed  In  have  Wen  constructed  in  Ihe  third  com 
hip  of  Adrian,  nearly  seventeen  hundred  uars  back  J  is  still 
through  many  parts  of  its  progress,  and  likely  to  mock  tlic 
salts  of  lime  for  centuries.  A  third  Roman  way  connected 
ith  Warwickshire  is  usually  termed  the  Ichtiefd  Street ;  but, 
ctordimr,  to  some  modern  writer*,  of  whom  the  chief  is  Mr.  Rey- 
the  author  of  Remarks  on  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  &e. 
:li  is  improperly  bestowed,  Mr.  Reynolds  contends  that 
i  is  the  proper  appellation;*  and  observes  that  "  the 
G  4  street 


A*  ibe  road  wbkb  passes  through  Warwickshire  originated,  says  Mr. 

Reynold*,  among  tlte  Kcgui,  it  perhaps  was  anciently  called   Rtgnittl  I  mm 

that  people.     The  Icknietd  Street,  property  so  called,  i*  supposed  by  toine 

commence  in  its  main  tine  ut  Yarmouth,  and  to  past  through  Suf 

and  the   counties  of  Cambridge,  Hertford,  Bedford,  and  Oxford >  ts 

iter,  in  Hainpilure,  and  Southampton. 
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street  is  so,  termed  in  a  deed  of  Hilton  Abbe?,  Stafbrdahife* 
dated  1223;  and,  likewise,  in  an  ancient  deed  of  lands  boandsd 
by  it  near  Birmingham."  We  cannot  consider  these  deeds  as  any 
important  authority.  The  positive  track  of  the  Roman  roads  i% 
however,  yet  so  involved  in  obscurity,  that  an  endless  scene  of 
critical  discussion  is  open  for  the  speculations  of  the  antiquary, 
{n  the  present  page  we  wave  an  examination  of  the  question,  and 
proceed  to  notice  the  progress  of  the  road  through  a  part  of  tfak 
county.  It  enters  on  the  south,  and  is  clearly  distinguishable 4* 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bidford.  Between  Wixford  and  Aleeeter 
there  are,  as  we  believe,  no  traces  remaining;  but,  to  the  north 
pf  tlie  latter  place,  it  again  rises  to  notice,  and  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Haden-way.  After  passing  Stadley  it  enters  a 
recess  of  Worcestershire,  which  toay  be  figuratively  said  to  be 
embayed  by  parts  of  this  couuty  ;  and  returns  in  the  vicinity  of 
•  Birmingham.  Touching  the  margin  of  Staffordshire,  it  proceed* 
to  Sutton  Park,  where  it  is  to  be  distinctly  traced.  At  Wall,  in 
Staffordshire,  mentioned  before  as  a  Roman  station,  it  meets  the 
Watling  Street  A  minor  road,  termed  the  Ridgeway,  likewise 
borders  part  of  Warwickshire  on  the  east;  and  several  branches 
appear  to  have  diverged  from  each  of  the  great  tracts. 

The  principal  stations  of  the  Romans  in  this  county  have 
already  been  noticed.  The  remains  of  various  camps  constructed 
by  that  people  are  found,  in  different  stages  of  preservation. 
The  chief  of  these  are  seen  on  the  Foss-way,  where  places  of 
entertainment  were  formed  for  the  accommodation  of  troops  in 
their  marches;  and  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Avon,  where  Ostor 
rius  arranged  a  chain  of  minor  fortifications  to  keep  the  natives  in 
awe.  Many  tumuli  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  roads 
and  camps ;  and  coins,  and  other  vestiges  of  the  Romans,  have 
been  discovered  in  nearly  every  district.  These  will  meet  with 
attention,  when  we  more  immediately  treat  concerning  the  places 
at  which  they  occur. 

There  are  few  military  remains  of  the  Saxons  and  Danes ;  and 
the  relics  of  Qason  architecture  are  fer  from  numerous,  and  are 

•V  by 
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Oft  means  conspicuous  for  the  rude  but  commanding  grandeur 
•fleet  sometimes  produced  by  that  people.  The  frag  men  In, 
are  so  trivial  and  disjointed  that  they  act  only  as  faint 
I  of  Saxon  eras,  and  cannot  fairly  be  adduced  as  speci- 
ntns  of  the  architectural  talent  of  their  designers.  The  most 
rfriking  remains  are  those  of  Poles worth  Nuunery,  which  prin- 
jpally  consist  of  a  fine  arch,  and  a  gateway  carved  in  several 
Round-headed  doorcases  occur  in  the  churches  of 
Kenilworth,  Slrettou  on  Dunsmoor,  Ryton,  Shut-ten- 
d,  Hon j ogham,  Wolston,  and  Burton- Dassctt.  The  remaining 
ortions  of  Merc  vale*  Abbey  contain  sontf  interesting,  though 
uiuous  specimens,  of  the  Saxon  Style  ;  and  there  are,  likewise, 
ome  fragments  in  the  churches  of  Sal  ford -Priors  and  Beaiidescrt, 
The  great  land-holders  mentioned  in  Domesday,  as  tenants  in 
pitc  or  serjanty,  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  survey  are ; 


William, 
Bishop  of  Chester. 
Bishop  of  Worcester. 
Bishop  of  Baienx. 
Bishop  of  Constance. 
Ahbry  of  Coventry. 
Vbbey  of  Abingdon. 
Ibbey  of  Bert  one. 
Abbey  of  Malmsbury. 
Abbey  of  Winch  combe. 
Abbey  of  Evesham, 
Earl  Roger. 
Earl  Hugh. 
Earl  Aubery. 
Countess  Godivn 
Earl  of  Mellent. 

In  I  de  Warwiek. 

It  de  Grenternaisnil. 

3  de  Ferieres. 


•  SonofRtlph 


Roger  de  Ivery. 
Robert  de  Oilgi. 
Robert  de  Stafford. 
Robert  Dispenser, 
Robert  de  VeseL 
Ralph  de  Mortimer. 
Ralph  de  Limesi. 
William,  Filius  Auscnlfi. 
"William,  Filius  Corbucion* 
Willium  B u c a vasleth . 
Geoffrey  de  Mandeville. 
Geoffrey  de  Wirre. 
Gilbert  de  Gaunt. 
Gilbert,  Filius  Turoldu 
Gerinua, 
Urso  de  Abe  tot. 
Stephen. 

( 'Kin :rn,  Filius  Ricanli. 
Harold,  Films  Comitis,* 

Hasculfas 
Eatl  of  Hereford, 
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Masemlfut  Mosurd.  Rrchard   the   Funelofi 

Ksebeiaos  BaKstariust  other  Thaia*  and 

Kigel  de  Albani.  of  the  King. 

Cfanttrnai  Adeiiz,  wife  of  Bugbi 
]****»  et  EdditL 

The  State  o/".  Property  in  this  county,  at  the  present  period, 
is  ?ery  unequal  in  regard  to  division.  One  estate  (that  of 
Steneieigh,}  comprises  20,000  acres ;  and  there  are  many  other 
proprietor*  possessing  a  large  extent  of  land.  The  greater  part 
ei  t{ier  county  i»  freehold,  hut  there  are  some  copyholders  oa  an 
extensrre  s,cale ;  and  s.  considerable  portiou  is  held  of  the  churchy 
principally  of  the  cathedrals  of  Worcester  and  Lichfield.  Seine 
great  landholders  have  no  residence  in  the  county ;  but  many 
mill  he  found  among  the  nobility  and  gentry  occupying 

The  principal  Stats  m  Wartoiclcshire. 

Affesley  Park       •    -  Rev.  J.  Neale. 

Ansley  Hall    -    •    -  John  Ludford,  Esq. 

Anstey  Hall    -    -    *  Henry  Cadwallader  Adams>  Esq. 

Arbury  Hall    -    •    -  F.  Parker  Newdigate,  Esq% 

Aston  Hall       -    -    -»  Heneage  Legge,  Esq. 

Atberatone       ...  Abraham  Bracebridge,  Esq.  * 

Baddealey  Clinton  Halt  Edward  Ferrers,  Esq, 

Beginton  Hall       -     -  Mrs.  Price. 

Barfbrd       r    *    -    -  Charles  Mills,  Esq.  M.  P. 

Berkswell  Hall    (now 

rebuilding)   -    -     r  John  Wilmot,  Esq. 

Bclton  House  -     -    -  Hon.  Johu  Simpson,  (not  resident.) 

Birdingbury  Hall       -  Sir  Theophilus  Biddulpb,  Bart 

BlytheHall     -     -    -  Mrs.  Dugdale. 

Brownsover      ...  Sir  Egerton  Leigh,  Rait. 

Castle 

♦  Richard  held  hit  lands  of  the  gift  of  the  Kiag  by  the  serf  ice  of  keeping 
the  forest  ot  Cannock,  Suffordshire. . 
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Untie  Bmsvieh  HaU 
Charieeote-    -    «.    - 

Charter  House  <•  - 
Combe  Abbey  -  -  - 
CoaptonMordak  -  - 
Coropton  Winyate 
Ooton  House  •  -  - 
Coufcbton  .... 
Edgbaston  HaU  -  - 
Farnborough  -  -  - 
Four  Oaks  HaU  -  - 
Grove  Park  •  -  - 
Guy's  Cliff  -  -  - 
Hams  Hall  -  -  - 
Hewell  Grange  -  - 
Honington  Hall  -  - 
Ickneild  House  -  • 
llmiogtoD  Hall  -  - 
Leamington  Has  tang 
Lower  Eatingtoo  HaU 
Malvern  HaU  -  -  - 
Maxstoke  Castle  -  • 
Merevale  HaU  -  . 
Meriden  HaU  -  -  - 
Middleton  Hall  -  - 
M  ox  hall  .... 
Newbold  Hall  -  -  - 
Newbold  Pacey  HaU 
Newnham  Padox  •  - 
Offchurch  Bury  -  - 
Packington  Hall  -  - 
PooleyHall  -  -  - 
Priory  (Warwick)  -  - 
Radway  .... 
gagley  Hall    -    -    - 


A.  Blair,  Esq. 

Rev.  Mr.  Lucie. 

Edward  Inge,  Ecqv 

Earl  of  Craven. 

ford  Willoughby  de  Broke. 

Earl  of  Northampton. 

Abraham  Grimes,  Esq. 

Sir  John  Throckmorton,  Bart 

Dr.  Withering. 

William  Holbech,  Esq. 

Sir  Edmund  Cradock  Hartop,  Bart 

Lord  Dormer. 

Bertie  Greathead,  Esq. 

Charles  Bowyer  Adderley,  Esq. 

Earl  of  Plymouth. 

Gore  Townshend,  Esq. 

James  Woolley,  Esq. 

—  Ladbroke,  Esq. 

Rev.  Sir  Charles  Wheler,  Bart 

Evelyn  John  Shirley,  Esq. 

Henry  Greswold  Lewis,  Esq. 

Mrs.  Dilke. 

Dugdale  Stratford  Dugdale,  Esq, 

Wriothesley  Digby,  Esq. 

Lord  Middletoo. 

Andrew  Hacket,  Esq. 

Lady  Skipwith. 

William  Little,  Esq. 

Earl  of  Denbigh. 

John  Wigbtwick  KnighUey,  Esq. 

Earl  of  Aylesford. 

Hon.  Colonel  Finch. 

W.  Welby,  Esq. 

F.  Miller,  Esq. 

Marquis  of  Hertford 

9hueUur$k 
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Shnckburgh  Hall  -    -  Sir  Frauds  Shftcktargfa,  Bart. 

Springfield       -    -    -  Joseph  Booltbee,  Esq; 

Sir?  icball    -    -    -    -  Francis  Gregory,  Esq. 

Stoneleigh  Abbey      -  James  Henry  Leigh,  Esq. 

Tamworth  Castle  -    -  Marquis  Townshend  (not  resident.)  ' 

Umberslade  Hall  -    -  Lady  Archer. 

Upton    ------  Ear!  of  Westmorland. 

Walton  Hall    -    -    -  Sir  Charles  Mordaunt,  Bart.  M.V. 

Warwick  Castle    -    *  Earl  of  Warwick. 

Wellesbourne  House  -  Bernard  Dewes,  Esq. 

Whitley  Hall   -     -    -  Lord  Hood.  ■'  - 

Wolston  House     -     •  Mrs.  Scott.  v 

Wootton  Wawen  Hall  Sir  E.  S my  the,  Bart. 

Wormleighton  House  Lord  Spencer. 

Wroxall  House      - Wren,  Esq.  (not  resident) 

This  county  contains  mamy  fine  instances  of  castellated  and 
ancient  domestic  architecture;  and  mansions  of  more  recent  erec- 
tion are  frequent,  and  in  a  highly  creditable  taste.  Few  religious 
edifices  will  be  found  oonspieuous  either  for  magnitude  or  beauty, 
with  the  exception  of  those  of  Coventry  ;  St.  Mary's,  Warwick, 
with  its  attached  chapel ;  and  the  church  of  Stratford.  Not 
many  Crosses  now  remain,  and  those  few  are  generally  plain  in 
construction,  ami  mutilated  by  time. 

According  to  the  abstract  of  answers,  -&c.  to  the  Population 
Act  for  1811,  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
number  of  entire  parishes  is  two  hundred,  and  of  parts  of  parishes 
nine.  The  following  particulars,  respecting  the  Poor  are  ex- 
tracted from  the  reports  laid  before  Parliament,  and  printed  in 
1804,  lor  the  use  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  It 
is  there  stated : 

"  That  returns  were  received  from  two  hundred  and  fifty 'four 
parishes,  or  places,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  in  the  year 
1803  :  in  1785  the  returns  were  from  two  hundred  and  forty-six. ; 
and  from  two  hundred  and  tjiirty-atne  iir  1776.  Forty-two  pa- 
rishes, 
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or  places,  maintain  all,  or  part  of,  their  poor  i»  work* 


.ituincd,  du 


ike  year 


bouses*  The  number  of  persons  m 
tailing  Easter  1803,  was  one  thousand  sine  hundred  eighty  one; 
sod  the  expeiiee  incurred  therein  amounted  to  l9yB93L  Us.  2jd, 
being;  at  the  rate  of  101.  Os.  1  id-  for  each  person  maintained  in 
rnauair.  By  the  returns  of  1776,  there  were  then  tweuty* 
xorkhouses,  capable  ol  accommodating  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  nineteen  persons.  The  number  of  persons  relieved  out 
of  workhouses  was  twenty-six  thousand  live  hundred  aud  eighty- 
four;  beside*  three  thousand  six  hundred  and  Jive,  who  were  not 
parishioners.  The  ex  pence  incurred  in  the  relief  of  the  poor 
»q{  in  workhouses,  amounted  to  97,5301.  |7«L  lOid.  A  large 
proportion  of  those  who  were  not  parishioners  appear  to  have 
been  vagrants,  and  therefore  it  [*  prol  L  the  Belief  given 

to  tli  f  poor  could  not  exceed  two  shillings  each,  amos 

be  :M50l.  10*.  This  sum  being  deducted  from  the  above 
301.  17s,  10M.  l««ee  97,1701.  7s.  10|d.  being  at  the  rate  of 
I  is.  7|d.  for  each  person  relieved  out  of  any  workhouse.  Tfci 
outuber  of  persons  relieved  in  and  out  of  work  houses,  was  thirty 
thousand  two  hundred,  besides  those  who  were  not  partition 
Excluding  the  ex  pence  supposed  to  be  incurred  in  the  relief  of 
class  of  poor,  all  other  ex pence*  relative  to  the  maintenance 
the  poor*  amounted  to  12215021.  0s.  I -id.  being  at  the  rate  of 
I.  Is.  2Jd,  for  each  parishioner  relieved.  The  resident  poptftta- 
i  of  the  county  of  Warwick,  in  the  year  1801,  appears,  from 
he  Population  abstract,  to  have  been  two  hundred  and  eight 
»tid  one  hundred  and  ninety;  so  that  the  number  of  On- 
arish  toners  relieved  from  the  poor's  rate  appears  to  be  fifteen  in 
hundred  of  the  resident  population.  The  number  of  persons 
DDging  to  Friendly  Societies  appears  to  be  eight  in  a  hundred 
of  the  resident  population.  The  amount  of  the  total  money 
by  rates  appears  to  average  at  14s.  lOJd.  per  head  ou  Hie 
ulatiou,  The  amount  of  the  whole  expenditure  on  account  ef 
the  poor  appears  to  average  at  lie,  lOd.  per  head  on  the  popu- 
lation. The  expenditure  tn  suite  of  law,  removal  of  paupers,  and 
&  expencc* 
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expenees  of  overseers  and  other  officers,  according  to  the  present 
abstract,  amounts  to  Sjj59lL'ftf!  The  amount  of  such  expend!* 
ture,  according  to  the  returns  of  1735,  was  then  2,8901,  2s.  3d. 
The  expenditure  in  purchasing  materials  for  employing  the  poor, 
according  to  the  pn  sent  abstract,  amounts  to  2,0101.  9s.  lid* 
The  amount  of  such  expenditure,  according  to  the  returns  of 
1785,  was  then  4011.  14s.  8d.  The  poor  ot  three  parishes  or 
places  in  this  county  are  farmed,  or  maintained  under  con  tract. 
The  poor  of  four  parishes  or  places  are  maintained  and  employed 
under  the  regulations  of  special  acts  of  Parliament,  One  hun- 
dred and  eighty  Friendly  Societies  have  been  enrolled  at  the 
Quarter  Sessions  of  this  county,  pursuant  to  the  acts  of  33  and  30 
George  TIL'* 

The  comparative  population  of  the  county  at  different  periods, 
commencing  with  the  eighteenth  century,  is  as  follows: 


1700  -          -     -  96,600 

1750  -     .     .     -  140,000 

1*01  «...  215,100 

1SU  -     -     -     -  236,400 


In  the  estimate  for  the  latter  periods  a  thirtieth  part  is  added  le 
the  resident  population,  as  the  presumed  number  absent  on  ser- 
vice in  the  army  and  navy.  The  annual  proportions,  in  regard 
to  baptism,  burial,  and  marriage,  are  thus  stated  in  the  Population 
Abstract  for  1811,  from  which  publication  the  preceding  particu- 
lars are  derived : 

One  baptism  U  -  3/i  persons. 
One  burial  to  -  4'2  persons. 
One  marriage  to     *  1 1 6  persons. 


The  actual  population  of  the  county,  and  its  distribution  in  the 
different  divisions,  will  be  fouud  ill  the  annexed  Table. 
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KMGHTLOW  HUNDRED 

^«^   iuo4  liu  iiu^ubourhood  of  Warwick,  nearly  the  centre 

,K    .vauiv.  ui  Uk    border  of  Northamptonshire.     On  the 

i*.ui  .-*;  t    »  ^.-paiatial  from  the  county  of  Leicester  by  a  part 

.,u*  .xuuMiu  :«mJ  termed  the  Watling  Street  The  Fobs- way 
iu*.t*  iw*u  t»c  s»M*tb-west,  and  intersects  the  Watling  Street 
a  uv  U4tt^4uu-  neighbourhood  of  High  Cross,  where  several 
wi*^****  ^  lining  repwUlion  have  agreed  to  place  the  Roman 
xfc*tw%»  *  «**>***.  or  Benones.  The  river  Avon  also  passes  through 
Hit*  ^ttaAvi,  ^h»  the  banks  of  which,  as  has  been  observed,  a 
*Sfe«tft»  «mmu  «f  camps  was  constructed  by  Oatorius.  The  whole 
iim-v-  ^  sva^uently,  affluent  in  vestiges  of  the  power  and 
*«A4^  +t  thv  Koman  legions. 

*  Wt*  **»"  **v*  Dr.  Thomas,  u  a  certain  rent  doe  unto  the 
ky^i  ^  ||^  hundred,  called  wroth  money,  or  warth  money,  or 
t%*n4  vvflft)  •  probably  the  same  with  ward  penny.  This  rent 
.mpfl  t*  Mid  overy  Martinmas  day,  in  the  morning,  at  Knight- 
!»%*  %V»*>  lH»fow  the  sun  riseth;  the  party  paying  it  must  go 
few*  *fco«*  ^l0  Cross,  and  say  The  Wrath  Money  ;  and  then 
|t\  it  in  tho  h°'°  °f  *he  said  Cross  before  good  witness ;  for  if  it 
fc#  Nil  duly  performed  the  forfeiture  is  thirty  shillings  and  a 
whit*  bull/1  The  places  subject  to  this  payment  are  thirty-five 
In  MMt*i»  Md  t'ie  money  *s  regularly  deposited,  at  the  present 
aaritfd,  with  til  due  formalities.  The  amount  of  the  whole  is 
Bin*  shilling*  an<*  one  halfpenny ;  and  the  largest  portion  con- 
tributed by  ono  parish  is  two  shillings  and  three-pence,  by  Long 

Itehington. 
KnighMow  Hundred  is  formed  into  the  four  divisions*  of  Ke- 

ailworth,  Kirby,  Rugby,  and  Southam. 

Kenil  WORTH 

•  It  was  ordained,  in  the  reign  of  Ileury  VIII.  that  when  *  hundred  was 
inconveniently  large  it  should  be  subject  to  DivitUms.  These  were  some* 
iia\rs  termed  limits,  or  circuit*.— Pre f.  to  Pop.  Abstr.  1811. 
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Kenilworth  Division 

comprises  the  following  Parishes  and  Hamlets  :  Ashow  ;  Bagin- 

tbn;  Bubbenliall ;  Cubbington;  Harbury ;,  Kenilworth  ;  Lea- 

mington  Priors  ;  Leek-  Wootton ;  Lillingtan  ;  Milccrtun,  with 

Edmonscot ;  Offchurch  ;  Radford- Seme le ;  Stoneleigh  ;  Tavh- 

hook-Mollory  (Hamlet  in  Parish  of  Bishop's  Tachbrook  j)  Uf- 

ton;  Whitmmh. 

• 
The  town  of  Kenilworth  is  situate  five  miles  to  the  sonth- 

wtrt  of  the  city  of  Coventry,  and  is  at  nearly  the  same  distance, 
on  the  north  east,  from  the  town  of  Warwick.  Sir  William  Dug- 
dale  observes,  that,  previous  to  the  conquest,  Kenilworth  was  a 
member  of  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Stoneleigh,  being  aucient 
demesne  of  the  crown,  u  and  had,  within  the  precincts  thereof, 
a  castle,  situate  upon  the  bank  of  Avon,  in  the  woods  opposite  to 
Stoncley  Abby:  Which  castle  stood  upon  a  place  called  Horn 
(Holme)  Hill;  but  was  demolished  in  those  turbulent  times  of 
'warr  betwixt  King  Edmund  and  Canutus  the  Dane."*  At  the 
time  of  the  Norman  Survey,  Kenilworth  was  divided  into  two 
P*rts,  one  of  which  was  styled  Optonc,  and  was  held  of  the  kin j 
ty  Albertus  Clericus,  "  in  pure  Almes."'  The  other  portion  was 
possessed  by  Richard  the  Forester.  In  the  reiiju  of  Henry  I. 
tifc  manor  was  bestowed  by  the  King  on  Geoffrey  de  Clinton, 
wfo  founded  here  a  potent  castle  and  a  monastery.  But,  though 
a  fortified  residence  and  a  religious  foundation  were  usually,  in. 
the  early  ages,  the  harbingers  of  wealth  and  consequence  to  a 
ne,ghbouring  town,  Kenilworth  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  at- 
tained much  distinction  for  greatness  of  population  or  traffic 
Henry  HI.  bestowed  the  privileges  of  a  weekly  market  on  the 
Tuesday,  and  au  annual  fair  to  last  three  days ;  but  it  is  likely 
V°L.XV.  D  *  4haf 

*  Antiquities  of  Warwickshire,  p.  S36.  The  castle  here  mentioned  is  evi- 
dently that  uoticcd  by  Camden,  as  formerly  standing  at  Stoneleigh,  and  con* 
cernuig  which  it  is  said,  in  a  Note  to  Gibson's  edition  of  the  Britannia,  «•  that 
there  bug  word  relating  to  such  a  building  in  Dugdale's  Warwickshire." 
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that  this  market  sank  into  disuse,  as,  in  the  1 S tit  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  I^eieester,  obtained  the  grant 
nf  a  weekly  market  to  be  held  on  Wednesday,  and  a  yearly  fail 
on  Midsummer  Day.  The  town  now  chiefly  consists  of  an  ir- 
regular street,  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  and  has  a  manufacture  of 
horn-combs  on  a  considerable  scale. 

►rdmg  to  the  returns  made  to  Parliament  in  191 1,  the 
number  of  Inhabited  houses  is  463,  and  of  uninhabited  houses,  & 
The  population  is  stated,  in  the  same  returns,  at  2/27^. 

"  The  Castle  which,  when  firm  through  all  its  battlements  and 
courts,  and  peopled  with  the  bnronial  pride  of  the  land,  formed 
so  fine  an  ornament  to  this  town,  still  imparts  melancholy  gran- 
deur to  the  neighbourhood  by  the  unusual  magnificence  of 
ruins.  These  remains,  have  indeed,  powerful  claims  on  tl 
feelings  of  the  examiner.  They  present  one  of  the  most  splen- 
did and  picturesque  wrecks  of  castellated  strength  to  be  found  in 
any  English  county,  and  are  united  with  various  interesting  pas- 
sages of  history,— Geoffrey  de  Clin  ton;  the  founder  o(  this  struc- 
ture, is  believed  to  have  been  a  man  of  mean  origin,  but  his 

afents  and  acquirements  were  so  conspicuous  that  he  was  made 
Lord  Chamberlain  and  Treasurer  to   Kims  Henry  I.   and,  after- 
wards, was  appointed   Chief  Justice    of    England*      The  ensile, 
however,  shortly  passed  from  Ins  posterity.   In  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.  it  was  possessed  •  by  the    Kins;,  who  placed    here  a  garrison 
when  his  eldest  sou  n  helled  against  him.     The  account   of  the 
provisions  taken  up  for  the  use  of  this   garrison    is   curious,  as 
•hewing  the  great  value  of  money  at  the  period.     The  folloi 
tre  the  articles,  and  the  sums  paid  for  them  :  one  hundred  quar- 
ters of  Bread  Corn,  81.  Ss.  2d    (little  more  than  2d.  per  bushel,  1 
Twenty  quarters  of  Barley,  33s.  4<L     One  hundred  Unga,  71.  10a, 
y  Cows,  salted,  41.     One  hundred   and  twenty  Cheese,  40* 
Twenty -live  quarters  of  salt,  30s. — It  is  evident  that  the  I 
fortified  dwellings  of  the  Barons,  in  the*e  turbulent  til 
vnly  afforded  a  retreat  to  the  more  defencelc*s  neighbours,  but 
were  probably  made,  on  that  account,  a  source  of  profit  to  their 
7  owner*  : 


Warwickshire. 


•wners  ;  for  we  find  that  ttie  sheriff,  in  accounting  for  the  emolu- 
ments derived  from  the  ward   of  this  castle,  mentions  "  certain 
money  that  he  received,  in  the  nature  of  rent,  from  such  as  had 
their  abode  therein."     In  the  reigns  of  King-  John  and  Henry 
III,  large  sums  were  expended  on  such  buildings  as  assisted  in 
rftriag  the  fortress  more  defensible,      The  latter  King,  iu  the 
Mli  vt'ar  of  his  reign,  granted  the  castle  to  Simon  Montfoit , 
Earl  of  Leicester,  and  Elinor   his  wife,  but  only   for  their  re- 
spective lives.     When  this  Earl  took  arms  against  his  Sovereign, 
he  appointed  Sir  John  GiHard  Governor  of  the  castle  thus  re- 
cently bestowed  as  a  pledge  of  amity  ;  and  it  was  constituted, 
for  some  time,  the  great  place  of  resort  for  the  insurgent  nobles. 
After  the  discomfiture  and  death  of  the   Eari  of  Leicester,  at 
Evesham,  Simon  Montfoit,  his  son,  continued  to  shelter  himself 
in  this  fortress,   where  he   was  joined   by  those  friend 1  of  the  ba- 
ronial faction  that  were  able  to  effect  an  escape  from  the  field  of 
btttfe.     Thus  aided,   he  exercised    las   power  with  the  ferocity 
tmial  in  these  barbarous  ages.     He  is  said  to  have  sent  abroad 
to*  hail itft  and  officers  with  an  affectation  of  sovereign  authority  ; 
tad  bands  of  soldiery  frequently  issued  from  the  castle,  on  pre- 
rj  excursions,  during  which  they  spread  the  miseries  of  fire 
udtword  with  an  unsparing  hand. 
These  scenes  of  violence  were  interrupted  by  the  approach  of 
iung,  who  drew  near,  in  much  military  pomp,  at  the  head 
of  an  army  of  which  tlte  posse  comitatus  of  Warwickshire  form* 
ritparL     Simon   Mouifort,  so  arrogant  while   unopposed,  now 
Ftttd  liis  cowardice  to  be  equal  to  his  cruelty,  and  secretly 
*Ul«lrew  to  France,  naming  Henry  de  Hastings  Governor  of  the 
«*alle.     Conscious  of  the  great  strength  of  the  place,  and  will- 
fogto  prevent  effusion  of  blood,   the   King  sent  a  message  ot 
promise  to  the  Governor,  demanding  a  surrender  ;  but  those 
within  the  wails  not  only  rejected  this  clement  overture,  but 
tatty  insulted  and  maimed  the  messenger,     The  siege  now  eom- 
enced,  3iid  the  garrison  defended  themselves  with  vigour.  They 
"re  *elt  provided  with   military  engines,   among  which  were 
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mmiu  iImi  iitxi  Motto*  ■  to  a  considerable  distance  ;  and  they  oc- 
4.uiu»iiuM>  wutttiiJ  vHi  «k*|H!Ttle  and  destructive  sallies. 

I  ik  io>a:  wi\\*  *eio  o^sslly  active  ;  bat  the  strength  of  thte 
kMi4Mi\ai<*UN  hrkkc4  their  most  resofate  assaults.     The  King 
iu>»  tiaU  »vvoujsr  K>  a  commendable  stroke  of  polrcy.     An  aet 
h*tl  Vvu  i«u^cd.  m  a  Parliament  lately  held  at  Winchester,  d'ra- 
uiiuuua^  ill  Mvw  ia  open  rebellion;  and  Henry  at  this  juncture, 
cAu*wi  .4  cuateutioa  of  the  chief  persons  favourable  to  his  in- 
Ui\  \l   lo    ittcoible  at  Kenilworth ;  by  which  twelve  Nobles'  ami 
lVl;i!v«  *itv  cHx'tcd.  with  power  to  make  such  a  farther  deter- 
uiiiM'.ioii  co.kiiiiiii£  the  confiscated  property,  as  immediate  cir- 
i  muMiiivrt  might  render  expedicut.     By  these  Lords  it  was  set- 
liiO  »h.it  vl  thi  disinherited  persons  (except  the  wife  and  chil- 
ihvii  »i  ihn  Mutl  ot  Leicester,  and  a  few  others)  should  have  the 
|imiU»,o  oi  ivdeoming  their  estates  by  a  pecuniary  fine,  appor- 
t«oaiil  u*  the  degree  of  offence;  which  fine  should  not  exceed 
tiU>  mW  \aIiio  nor  be  less  than  two.     This  is  the  well-known 
Ov*u*\  termed  the  Dictum  de  'Kenilworth.     The  persons  elected 
it*  I  -«it\»%  entry,  bnt  th«  resolution  was  published  by  proclama- 
tit>u  m  ih%-  Knit$'«  camp.     The  besieged,  however,  treated  this 
Mwitutt  with  M^orit;  and  Henry,  quite  convinced  that  no  blan- 
%\i  ,U«u%4iU  %vnld  afterwards  avail,  prepared  to  storm  the  castle. 
Hut  fcmiae  and  sickness,   the  inglorious,  but  most  profitable, 
uu^K.uu*  of  a  besieging  army,  so  badly  provided  with  means  of 
,w«*uU  *»  were  the  military  of  these  ages,  spread  their  horrible 
lu<lwou»H»  rtvrr  the  garrison,  and  arrested  the  progress  of  the 
t**4%|.     Although  assured  that  the  besieged  were  reduced  to  ex- 
Itotutlv,  th*  Kinjr  granted  lenient  terms,  and  took  possession  of 
It*.  s*%\\\\  after  having  lain  before  it  for  six  months/    He  short- 
|\   fcttiiwttl  the  fortress  so  tediously  acquired,  on  Edmund  his 
V«m»w*  ■*«,  whom  he  created  Earl  of  Leicester  and  Lancaster. 

In  tlw  *vMth  year  of  King  Edward  I.  a  costly  and  gallant 
t**iMitm*nl  was  held  at  Kenilworth.    The  kuights  were  one  hun- 
dred 

*  fr*t*l  Urge  ■tonei,  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  Uaose  hmled  during  this 
M»f\  aw  Jrel  shewn  ia  the  riciaity  of  the  ruins. 
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dred  in  number,  awl  many  m  iiwtioctiou  wh«  »n- 

Ureil  Euulainl  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  their  chivalry  on 
lht»  occasion,  Roger  Mortimer,  Bud  frf  March,  wa^  the  pro- 
moter of  the  festival,  and  was  the  principal  chal  the 
Tilt- Yard.  The  Ladies  were,  likewise,  one  hundred  in  number; 
and.  a*  aa  instance  of  the  splendour  with  which  they  wen  at- 
*tired,  it  is  recorded  that  they  wore  silken  mantlet.  The  | 
e*ees  began  an  the  eve  of  Saint  Matthew,  anil  continued  till  the 
day  aftcf  the  feast  of  St,  Michael,  The  Dance*  were  mA 
gallantly  attended  than  the  fab  ;  and  to  avoid  all  painful  distiuc- 
laoiia  that  might  ariae  from  an  attention  to  precedence,  the  whole 
party  banquetted  at  a  Hound  Table. 

On  the  attainder  of  Thomas,  Karl  of  Lancaster,  son  of  Etfli 
Edmund,  the  caaUf  returned  to  the  crown  ;  and  was  by  Edward 

i tended  aa  a  place  of  r  when  tie  saw  dan 

men tinu  on  every  side,     Gut  this  ill-waited  King   was  doomed  to 
lie  brought  hither  as  a  prisoner.     Henry,  Earl  of  I 

d  him  to  this  place;  and  here  he  received  intelligence  of  his 
.(ton  hy  th  n;ld  at  Westminster.    Short* 

ly  after  hie  mournful  reply  to  this  in  formation,  he  was  hurro  d  to 
of  lus  last  wretched  hours. 
Ju  the  reitpi  of  Edward  III.  John  of  (Jaunt,  Dvl 

attained  on  of  Keuilworth,  by  his  marriage  with 

Blanch,  daughter  of  Henry  Earl  of  Lincoln,  and  Oak*  of  ; 
cast  in  of  those  who  had  hitherto  conduced  In 

the  b  tlroog  castle,  was  security  :   to  « i 

domtstic  ulutiou  they  were  strangers.     The  reign  of  the 

fair-  produced  a  atrikiug  improvement  in  i«  and 

couvenu  [dendooroJ  architectural  now 

land,     Bv  John  of  Gaunt  large  additions 
lu  ;  and  a  creat  portion  of  the  present  rums  consist  of. 
the  I  I  by  his  munificence,     I  it  the  person  of  King 

u  to  this  Duke,  the  castle  ugaiu  became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  crown;  and  so.contiuued  till  Queen  Elizabeth  con- 
!  jU<ii  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester.    This  Eai- 
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pcnded  great  sums  bl  adorning  and  enlarging  the  structure  ;  and 
here  he  had  the  honour  of  entertaining:  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  a 
manner  so  magnificent,  that  a  notice- of  the  festivities  has  been 
justly  sard  to  form  an  almost  necessary  page  of  the  national  an- 
nals. Her  Majesty  arrived  oh  the  9th  of  July,  1570,  and  the 
splendid  revelry  of  the  season  has  met  with  a  curious  and  ainus* 
in£  chronicle  in  Lanekam,  an  attendant  on  the  court.*  From 
thia  writer  we  learn  that  the  Queen,  after  dining  at  Long  Iuh- 
in^ton,  and  hunting  by  the  way,  u  was  met  in  the  park,  about 
a  slight  shoot  from  the  Brayz  and  first  gate  of  the  castl/*  by  a 
person  representing  "  one  of  the  ten  sibills,  cuinly  dad  in  a 
poll  of  white  ay  Ik,  who  pronounced  a  proper  poezie  in  English 
rime  and  mecter/'  This  her  "  Majestie  benignly  accepted,  and 
passed  foorih  untoo  the  next  gate  of  the  Brayz,  which,  for  the 
length,  lanrenes,  and  use,  they  call  now  the  Tylt-Yard;  whear 
a  porter,  tall  of  person,  and  wrapt  also  in  sylke,  with  a  club 
and  keiz  of  quaotitee  according,  had  a  rough  speech  full  of  pas- 
•ions,  in  meeter  aptly  made  to  the  purpose/*  When  the  porter 
bad  concluded  his  harangue,  «ix  trumpeters,  **  clad  in  long  gar- 
nienls  of  ay  Ik,  who  stood  uppon  the  wall  of  the  gate,  sounded 
a  tune  of  welcum."  This  strain  continued  while  "  her  High- 
ness, all  along  this  T)  It-Yard,  rode  unto  the  inner  gate,  where 
a  person  representing  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  {famous  in  King 
Arthur/  Book)  with  too  Nyinphes  waiting  uppon  her,  arrayed  all 
in  ay  Iks,  attended  her  highness  committer."  From  the  midst  of 
the  pool,  where  was  a  moveable  island,  "  bright  blazing  with 
torches,"  tin  I-uly  of  the  lake  flouted  to  land,  and  greeted  her 
Majesty  with  "  a  welPpt  run  /'  expressive  of  n  the  aun- 

cientee  of  the  castl, "  and  the  hereditary  dignity  of  the  Earls  of 
Leicester. 

A  burst  of  music  closed  this  part  of  the  ceremony.     Over  a 

dry 

•  II.  miitulrd   ••   \    t-riitr,   whe^rif*  Part  of  th*  FuittrtattiiDcnt 

uniao  th*«Quernj  M«j?My,  it  KilJmgwourth  Castf,  in  Warwick  Sneer,  in 

ta  PMgrtlti    W&t  li  llfmifiad.     From  a  Frctud  Officer,   attendant  in 
,  unto  hi*  Freeud,  a  Citurn  and  Merchant  of  Load**."  &c- 
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dry  vail,  y  leading  to  the  castle  gates  •'  waz  thear  fumed  a  fayr 

bridge;  and  upon  ti  e  first  payr  of  posts  were  set  too  cumly, 

*atiar»\  wyre,  cages/'  containing  "live  bitter*,  euiluz,  tfaoOVtti 

hearshcawz,  Godwitz,  and  such  like  feint)  hvnU.     On  the 

second  pay r  were  two  great  s\herM   bollz,  featly  upted  to  the 

>*e,  tilde  with  Applz,  l*earz,  Oranges,   Poun garnets,  Lern- 

maus,"  &c      The  third   pair  of  posta,  u   in   too  such  gylvcrM 

/,  hail  (all  in  earz  green  ami  gold)  Wheat,  Barly,  Otis 

The  fourth  post ,  '*  on  the  Icaft  hand,  had  Grape*  in  elua- 

ten*,  whyte  and  red;  and  the  match  post  against  it  had  a  payrc 

real,  whyte,  sylver  lyverv  Pots,  for  Wyne."     The  fifth  pair 

hud  each  *  i  fair  large  trey,  atreawd  with  fresh  Grass,1'  con* 

irious  specimens  of  sen-fish  ; — a  costly  presentation,  ml 

that  period,   for  a  host  in  an  inland   situation.     The  sixth  pair 

of  posts  sustained   a   more  elevated  burthen,  and  ascended  frowi 

is  of  good  cheer  to  the  dignity  of  armorhti  hearings.     Oa 

them  **  wear  set  two  ragged  staves  of  syhrer,  as  my  Lord  ^ivez 

them  in  armz,  beautifully  glittering  of  Armour  thereupon   do* 

pending."     On  the  seventh   posts,  the    last  and  nearest  to  the 

castle,    were  placed  various  instruments,   symbolical    "  nf   the 

i  of  Phoebus;"  tropes  of  the  arts  which  should  be  raised  on 

fiomp  of  ehivahic  hi  ;< rings,    and  which   were  thus  ju 

frinu-d  to  form  the  last  result  of  dignified  effort. 

-erthc  castle  gate,  on  a  "  Table  beautifully  garnislrt  abaove 
her 'Highness  Anns/'   was  inscribed  a  Latin  poem,  data 
of    the  various  tributes   paid  to  her   arrival  by  the  Gods 
Goddesses.     This  was  read  to  her  by  a  poet,  a  in  a  long 
ferment,  with  a  Bay   Garland  on   his   head,  and  a 
*kro  in  his  hand,     ^o  passing  iutoo  the  inner  coourt,  her  Majes- 
ty  (that  ntrcr  rides  but  alone),  thear  set  doun  from  her  palfrey, 
was  conveicd  op  to  chamber,  when  after  did  folio  a  great  peal  of 
rat,  and  lightning  by  Fyrwork." 

The  festivities  tasted  seventeen   days,  and  comprised   nearly 

Be  which  the    resources   of  the  age   could   produce. 

I   was  huutcd  in  the  park ;  the  dance  was  proclaimed  in 

D4  tha 
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and  the  tables  w*  i  from  nioru  to  niidiugbt 

villi  blliljpti;  Tlirp.ik  4CH*9 

and  goddesses,  to  surprint  i  visitant  with  coropl 

dialogs,  and   poetical   n  ■  .  QJ&,       More  simple  am 

iu<  uts  were  also  studious! v  introduced  ;  tin  rj  j»er- 

furim  «1  their  Hoektide  play  ;f  the  rural  neighbours  were  u^ 
bled  to  run  at  the  Quint  in  ;  and  a  marriage"  in  strict  consisten- 
cy of  country  cercmou  celebrated,  under  the  observance 
of  the  Queen.  Every  hour  had  its  peculiar  sport,  A  famous 
Italian  tumbler  displayed  taats  of  agility;  Morris-dancer*  went 
through  their  rude  evolutions,  by  way  of  interlude  -f  and  tin 
bears  were  baited  for  the  gratification  of  the  courtiers.  During 
the  Queen'*  stay  live  gentlemen  were  honoured  with  knighthood, 
and  "  ii>M<  |  of  the  peynfull  and  dauugeroua 
deseaz  culled  the  King's  EviU," 

Hobert  Dudley,  Earl  oi  Leicester,  died  without  acknowledged 
bequeathed  Keuil worth  to  his  brother, 
brosr  Carl  of  for  life  ;  but  be  willed  that  the  ii  '■ 

Dudley,  his  sou,   a  person 
ffhoMtuigitl!  will  rneeittitb  notice  in  our  mention  of 

the  tuljoi'  of  Stood  >ir  Robert   Dad 

into  .    the  decease  of  bis  father;  but  he 

ijuitud  the  killed*'  s  licence  to  travel  for  three 

i  retumiu  were  seized  for  the  use  of 

ik     At  this  period  i  c>f  KcnilworUi  was  takes 

the  King's  officers,  from  wl  la  few  particular 

dated 


•  A*  »  proof  of  the  hospitable  ipirit  of  the  f  ,.ol,  Lanehaiu  observes,  Hint 

k  Mr  It  atqg  all  the  while  he  I  II  .  i  ihc«r  :  the 

Ctok  »u,otliil»c>>iill  wuljull  .  the  hand*  u<   b  >d  fiim  and  flif, 

Hour  of 

♦  Y< 

\ 
notoriety  m  lm  if  maitpici,  printed  in 

,  p&cuku  i»v  the  Ghval  of  I 
tain  i  ■■•.*." 
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ciliated  to  convey  ideas  of  the  building  and  dependencies,  whea 
perfected  by  the  labour  of  many  ages : — "  Tiie  circuit  within 
the  walls,   containeth  7  acres,   upon  which   the  walks  are  so 
spacious  and  fair  that  two  or  three  persons  together  may  walk 
ipon  most  places  thereof.      The  castle,  with  the  4  gatehouses^ 
we  all  built  of  free-stone,  hewen  and  cut;  the  walls  in  many 
places  of  xv  and  x  foot  thickness,  some  more,  some  less,  the 
least  4  foot  in  thickness  square.     There  runneth  through  the 
grounds,  by  the  walls  of  the  castle,  a  fair  pool,  containing  cxi 
acres,  which  at  pleasure  is  to  be  let  round  about  the  castle*    The 
circuit  of  the  castle,  mannours,  parks  and  chase,  lying  round  to- 
gether, contain  at  least  xix  or  xx  miles,  in  a  pleasant  countrey  ; 
the  like,  both  for  strength,  state  aud  pleasure,  not  being  within 
the  realm  of  England."     Prince  Henry,  to  whom  the  estate  was 
resigned  by  the  King,  avowed  his  readiness  to  pay  to  Sir  Robert 
Dudley  the  sum  of  14,600/.  for  his  title  to  the  castle  and  do-  \ 

maius,  notwithstanding  the  legal  incapacity  to  which  he 'had  ren- 
dered himself  subject ;  but,  owing  to  the  death  of  the  prince, 
not  more  than  8000/.  were  actually  forwarded  ;  and  no  part  ever 
reached  the  fugitive  Sir  Robert.  The  estate  was  possessed  by 
the  King  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  civil  war,  arid  it 
shared  the  disastrous  fortunes  of  its  regal  owner.  The  castle  of 
Kemlworth  may  figuratively  be  said  to  have  died  an  inglorious 
death.  A  mighty  building,  like  a  mighty  chieftain,  seems  to  fall 
vith  consonant  magnificence  when  it  sinks  beu«aj,h  the  pressure 
°f  conflict,  amid  the  general  havoc  of  a  wide  field  of  chivalry ; 
hut  this  castle  crumbled  into  ruins  under  the  petty  assaults  of 
sordid  hands, — banuerless,  and  without  one  contending  hero  to 
sigh  over  its  destruction.  Cromwell  granted  the  whole  manor  to 
certain  officers  of  his  army,  who  demolished  the  splendid  fabric 
in  order  to  make  a  market  of  its  materials.  The  turrets  once 
dismantled,  the  relics  were  open  to  every  spoliator.  But  the 
hand  of  depredation  is  now  stopped,  and  the  fragments,  if  left 
to  jthe  slow  inroads  of  time,  are  likely  to  remain  the  memorials  of 

baronial 
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fc&ronial  grandeur,  for  the  melanch*!  ;Uion  of  many   ft 

wucccedin£  age. 

These  rum;*  are  vm  extensive,   anil  |  v  combina- 

tions of  the   roost  romantic  and   picturesque  iJescnplioji,     They 
arr  in  tnnny  parts  screened  and  defended  ft  nnd  winds 

by  tteotlijlg  Miriib*  ant!  ctinging  ivy,  which   impart  a  lovelv  met- 
tomes  to  t!  I  display.    of  the?  original  fortress  rt  i* 

Relieved   Ltllffl   only  one  portion   remains.     This  comprises  tl 
lidoi  [tare  lower,  popularly  termed  Ctts*r*s  lower,  an  ap. 

jn  liatmti  often  bestowed  on  buildings  of  a  similar  construction. 
The  walls  of  this  structure  are  in  some  places  sixteen  feet  thick. 
The  additions  made  by  John  Duke  of  Lancaster  were  large  &t)4 
massive.  Considerable  parts  still  reman,  hi  different  stages  of 
i  \\  and  they  arc  yet  distinguished  by  the  term  uf  Lancaster- 
building*.  That  division  of  the  pile  that  owes  its  foundation  to 
tin   Karl  of  Leicester  was  of  a  magnifi  facter,  aud  is  like- 

wise known  by  the  name  of  its  noble  designer.     In  this  part  of 
is  arc  to   he  seen  the  relies  of  the  great  hall  of 
linrnent,  a  fini  96  feet  in  length  and  4o  feet 

in  width.     The  Leicester  huildrn^s  were  composed  of  R  brown 
not  well  calculated   to  stand  the  weather  ;  and  thts 
part  of  the  pile,  though  the  last  ejected,  is  perhaps  the  n 
*:ient  in  appearance.    The  great  (iate*t  sed  hy  the  Karl  is  in 

bet  l  a  lion.   The  entrance  was  formerly  through  an  arched 

now  waHed  in  >  and  the  building  is  at  present  occupied  by 
a  farmer.  In  one  apartment  is  a  large  and  curious  chimney - 
jncre  of  alabaster,  ornamented  with  the  armorial  bearings,  crrst, 
nnd  motto  of  the  Leicester  family.      This  chimney  Logo- 

tl.-r  with  the  oaken   watnseottttig  of  the  room  in  wliicn    H 
placed,  was  removed  to  its  prooont  situation,  from  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal  apartments  <»f   the   Leicester   buildings.     The  fine   I 
which  formerly  ornamented  the  castle,  and  was  the 

en  Elizabeth's  fisit,  is  now 
rly  dried  up,  and  has  long  c*  cU 

The  MovA'Truy  before  noticed  as  the  foundation  of  Geoffrey 

de 
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&>  Clinton,  in  the  rei«rn  of  Henry  I.  was  for  canons  regular  of 
the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  and  stood  to  the  east  of  the  castle. 
This  religious  house  was  wet!  endowed,  and  was  valued  at  the 
J)is5olfltion  at  433/.  15/.  4d.  clear.  The  remains  are  now  few# 
ami  consist  chiefly  of  Rome  fragments  of  wall,  and  the  nurtt* 
litedgateof  entrance.  On  digging  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rums 
about  th*  year  1 1  considerable  traces  of  the  foundation, 

i minding  part  of  an  aisle,  or  cloister,  were  discovered. 

The  villa-  tfELBlOB  is  three   miles  from   kenilworth, 

*fl  the  east.  In  this  place  was  an  abbey  of  Cistercian  Monks, 
iluch  religious  foundation  was  moved  hither  from  Radrnore* 
Staffordshire,  in  1 134,  the  first  year  of  Henry  U.  At  this  time 
there  were  iu  the  manor,  according  to  Dugdale,  fl  sixty-  c,  it 
it  four  bordars,*  and  two  priests;  all  which  held  x*% 
earncates  of  land.  As  also  four  bondmen,  or  net v ants,  whereof 
each  held  one  mess,  and  one  quai  trone  of  laud,  by  the 
making  the  gallows,  and  hanging  of  theeves  :  every  one  of  whieh 
kondmen  was  to  wear  a  red  clout  betwixt  his  shoulder,  upon  his 
■pper  garment ;  to  plow  twice  a  year  ;  to  reap  as  oft ;  I 
to  the  I>ord  at  the  feast  of  St.  Michael ;  to  make  the  Lord'i  malt, 
and  do  other  servile  work."  Concerning  two  of  the  abbots  of 
Slooeleigh,    the   same  historian   mentiu  res   by  no 

means  creditable  to  the  Cistercian  monks  of  this  house.  Wil» 
Itam  de  Gyldeford,  the  ninth  abbot,  was  deprived,  in  tb< 
1*36,  for  *l  countenancing  a  shrpberd  belonging  to  the  monas- 
ter) to  tight  a  duel,  aad  to  hang  a  thief  that  had  privately  stole 
away  some  cattell  of  theirs  \"  and  u  there  was  a  complaint 
in  the  3Mh  of  Edward  III.  against  Thomas  de  Pipe,1  the 
abbot,  tli at  he  grouted  estate*  to  divers  persons,  for  lives, 

of 


Probably  tenants  who  paid  poultry,  and  other  provisions,  for  the  * 
the  Lurd't  bovrd.     Ser  lilgmef.  Nor.  Ate, 

#  Thi>  1  hotiuu  de  Pipe  had  ionic  erudition  and  industry,  to  p&llintc  IHfl 
rtooUccUon  of  hi*  erron.     By  turn  ***  composed  the  Leger-lWk  of  Stoue- 
a  *wk  of  ^rcat  assignee  to  Du^dale  in  several  pari*  of  hi*  historical 
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of  several  Arnus  1Im|  hmk  ^itK^ut  reserving  an>  rent  («bt  ftv«T#. 
to  the   £N  ilice  of  ihc  in  jidJ  llu*  W3*  altered 

to  b<  of  a  concubine  that  be   had,  call- 

$eusHale,  and  hi*  children  by  bor*  which  wtre  more  in-  nun 
as  the  record  says,  than  the  monk*  then  in  the  conve: 
the  lime  of  llic  Survey  taken   in  the  reign  of  Hew  the 

•  f  this  abbey  was  found  1ft  he  1&U  3*.  trf.     On  tfo  dis- 
solution  the  property  was  bfulwrf  hy   B«Wjl  on  Charles  P.; 
don,  Uto  Ik;  and    it  aikrwnrds  passed  to  Hkt  Thotvaa 

h.  Alderman  of  London.  This  gentleman  shortly  made  largo 
purchase*  of  hind  in  tin  neighbourhood;  and,  in  the  4th  >car 
mi  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  obtained  it  patent  of  confirmation  fur  the 
itiltflj    i*  itli   tho  manor   of  SUmdei-h.       liy  this    Sir 

Thomas  a  spacious  ninusion  was  constructed  on  the  site  el  tho 
abbey,  aud  here  hi  *uts  have  resided  to  Lhc  piY>cntt»iae* 

Sir  Thomas  Leigh,  his  great  grandson,  was  a  faithful  adherent 
to  < 'lories  L  through  the  whole  series  of  his  troubles,*  and  was 
created  by  that  sovereign  a  bn;ou  of  the  realm,  by  the  title  of 
Lord  Leigh,  of  Stout  U -v.  in  the  LMh  yea*  of  his  reign.  It  is 
curious  that  a  strong  attachment  to  the  Stuarts  pervaded  this 
family,  through  the  whole  sneer  u  Lords,  even  to  the 

bet  who  died  near  the  <  Ike   Lfitb  century.     They  ru 

attended   Parliament,  aud  resided  entirely  at   Stonelcigh,  in 
centric  seclusion.     Their  house   was  ornamented  with   numerous 
portraits  of  that  fallen  family,  whose  calamities  the    liberal   must 
com j'  bet  wham  the  judicious  had  long   perceived   the 

propriety  of  discarding  (roan  politic*]  recollection.  Here  the 
Lords  Leigh  yieeed  eaUteeeej  villi  rwreJ  apnrts  for  employment, 
j|uil«-  the  public  alTairs  of  i  tpjorldj  where  their  fan- 

ciful hereditary  gratitude  could  net  hope  for  efficient  exercise. 
The  last  Lord  became  subject  to  entire  mental  derangement  pre- 


•  \\  hen  the  king  ri  nit ta rice  ^s  he  cho»c  to  ac- 

cept, *t  Coventry,   in  it,  lie  repaired  fur  the  tiighi  'iil', 

r  he  *«  rec  ui  loyally,     On  il  u  it  appears  tb^t 

be  bestowed  the  honour  of  kui^Uhood  ou  the  eldest  loft  of  UUbo5t» 
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l«f  Us  decease  ;  hut  his  properly  {Hissed,  by  a   will  made 

r*Hivr  in  life,  to  hi*  "lily  Sister,  the  late  Hon.  Mr*.  Leigli^  who 

dkO  tjaraarmd,  and  Itft  the  estate  to  the  Rt  v.  Thorn™  Leigh,  of 

Addtnir*  tttlMkiltJ     At  Mi*  demise  of  this  gent Itffcaii, 

kcasv    to  James  Hoary  Ltigfc,  Emj,   Ms  nephew,  the  present 

attain  ettti 

Tlie%jw»i-  Abbey,   is  situate 

irl  fofttHud  iris  of  t!»e  comity 

«f  War*  v  en  to  a 

in   th*  tzMfcftt 
e  way  villi  its  ftls*  sj  w*>ods>  veocrwlilc  and 

fv-sprewd,  b«t*tow  as  sir  ofdignii 

A  considerable  port iott  of  the  *t  me  lure  rs  the 

:s  fans  tilt  remui 

ires  of  (I.  m  boild^ 

Isf  •  Edwafrd 

Isr-J  .ig  by  Nmilh  of  W«r*h  ,    present 

esoet  t*  mating  cowiderobl 

w  bridge  k  UJfttU  '  <r  the  Avon. 

On  »»  appendage*  fo  Ibis  capacious  re- 

sidence is  a  ir  h«  ancient  moitns- 

Ik  pile.     This  v'.'te  w;ts  meted  !>y  Ritberl  de  Hocli  six* 

Urnth  abbot,  who  died  in    1349,  and  wh  Ml    the  enter 

trout  s  taruc  caeatebcon  of  stone,  in  memory  of  King;  Henry  IL 

intiqnary  wilt  hear  with  tvercl 
tkal,  naW<  at  piwoent,  if  >s  propnaed 

«_  do wu  th;*;  venerable  fragmi 

Tocchoreh  of  8tsn  a  large  bnt  ii'ie gi4if  Gothic  build- 

ing,  contain]  several  of   the    Leigh   family, 

uuuni  which  is  that  sue  red  to  Alice,  Du>  and  her 

daughter*     The  rfB.^ics  of  the  deceased  :n  uted  in  a  re- 

cuaU-nt  [matilft,  beneath  a  canopy  uiih  arms  on  Die  facing. 
Tb*  titular  Duchess  Dudley  was  wife  of  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  to 
tW  una*  cs  of  whose  life  we  alluded  Iter 

U  KmtNort!  obcrl  %&s  the  noli  of  Robert  Dud1 

a  *i 
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of  Leicester,  by  the  Lady  Douglas  Sheffield,  If  any.  marriage 
took  place  between  the  parties,  it  was  kept  secret  for  a  coosMc-' 
table  term,  and  could  not  afterwards  be  sufficiently  proved.  The 
Earl  married  another  lady,  during  the  life  of  Sir  Robert's  mo- 
ther ;  and  it  was  not  till  some  time  after  his  decease. that  the  soft 
endeavoured  to  establish  his  legitimacy.  Legal  measures  of  en- 
quiry took  place ;  but  an  abrupt  termination  was  pat  to  the  pro- 
ceedings by  a  special  order  of  the  Lords,  who  directed  that  all 
tike  depositions  should  be  sealed  up,  and  no  copies  taken  with- 
out the  King's  special  license.  It  was  now  that  Sir  Robert  ob- 
tained permission  to  travel ;  and  we  have  stated  that  he  never 
relumed.  He  was  a  man  of  rare  attainments,  and  was  receives! 
into  the  warm  friendship  of  the  Duke  of  Tuscany,  who  afforded 
him  a  competent  pension.  He  was  likewise  highly  favoured  by 
the.  Emperor  Ferdiuand  II.  who  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  a 
Duke.  The  lady  Alice,  who  was  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Leigh* 
remained  in  England,  and  died  (at  her  house  near  St.  Giles's* 
church}  at  the  age  of  ninety,  respected  and  beloved  for  the  ac- 
tive benevolence  of  her  disposition. 

In  this  parish  is  a  range  of  almshouses,  founded  by  the  lady 
of  Sir  Thomas  Leigh,  in  the  19th  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  for  five 
unmarried  men,  and  the  same  number  of  unmarried  women  ;  all 
of  whom  were,  in  the  first  instance,  nominated  by  her&elC 

Baginton  Hall  is  about  three  miles  from  Coventry,  on  the 
south  east.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  the  manor  of  Baginton, 
{written  Babechitone  in  Domesday)  was  possessed  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Bagot,  who  had  here  a  castellated  residence.  This  Sit 
'William  was  a  firm  adherent  to  his  misguided  Kiug  ;  hut  when  it 
was  intended,  in  the  year  1397,  that  a  trial  at  arms  should  take 
place  between  the  Dukes  of  Hereford  and  Norfolk,  the  former 
Nobleman  lodged  in  this  building  ;  and  hence  he  issued,  on  the 
morning  of  projected  contest,  armed  at  all  points,  and  mounted 
upon  his  white  courser,  "  barded  with  blue  and  green  velvet, 
gorgeously  embroidered  with  swans  and  antelopes  of  Goldsmith's 
work.'*    Of  the  castle  thus  connected  with  scenes  of  important 

chivalry 
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chivair)  there  ia  now  no  remaining  part,  except  a  small  and  soli- 
tary piccr  iE\  that  merely  guides  the  inquirer  to    the  site. 
of  Uk  talitice.     In  the  U»tb  of  James-  L  the  estate  was  purchased* 
by  Hdliaiu  Bromley,  Esq.  and  by  this  family,  which  long  flourish- 
ed on  the  spot,  it  is  Likely  that  the   mansion  was  constructed  iiv 
which  they  afterwards  resided.     Among  those  who  took  anus  fbj 
King  Charles,  we  find  tJ  *f  William  Brouilty.  wn  of  the 
eftgi                    '**sFof  B'  Slid    the   grandson-  of  that  gen- 
tieiuau  was  the  Secretary  Bromley,  one  0/  the  most  honest  ami 
able  servants  of  Queen  Anne.     He  was  several  times  represents^ 
live  in  Parliament   for  the  county  of  Warwick  and  the    Univer- 
sity of  Oxford      In  the  n   Anne  he  was   Spe;«k«.x  of 
ti»e  Hou>>                      $  ;  and  011  the  dissolution  of  the  Parlmr 
raeut,  over  whose  meetings  in   the  lower  bouse  lie  presided,  he 
*s*  named  000  of  her  MsJ4  ci|#uL-  Set  of  State. 
A  memernide  circuinsUuiee,                 in 9  to  the  result ikh?  under 
notic                                    eem  io  which  he  was  held  by  those 
able    to  judge   of  ;                la   and   integrity.     In   the  year 
ITOCt,  tie                                            iwas  redurud  to  the  giouml  by 
fte*     lut                                  damity  was  conveyed  to   ti 
lfcliile  attending  his  duty  iu   tho  House  of  Commons,  and  a  con- 
siderable sum  was  immediately  voted  by.  Parliament  toward*  * 
restoration  of  I 

The  uiiius!  ,i  subsequent  to  this  catastrophe  hy  Secre- 

tary is  uf  a  description  suited  to  a  country  gentleman 

of  the  best  order  ;  but  devoid  of  ostentation,  and  adap- 

ted loall  the  purposes  of  hospitality,  except  the  pnrade.  In  dif- 
strofit  parts  of  tli«  re  some  interesting  family  pieti 

•ttiotii'  which  is  a  full  length  portrait  of  the  Secretary  ;  and  la- 
the Library  are  some  curious  original  letters,  several  of  which  are 
by  royal  bauds,     The  estate   is  now  I   the  mau 

occupied,  by  Mrs.  Price,  a  descendant  of  tins  respectable  family. 
Of j  ,,  now  a  small  village,  is  traditionally  said  tu  have* 

a  place  of  note  in  the  Saxon   eras.     The   manor  was  long 
led  iu  the  priors  of  Coventry,  and  was  granted, at  the  Disso~ 

lut  mo 
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lotion  to  the  family  of  Knightlcy.  The  present  proprietor  is  J. 
Wightwick  Kuightley,  Esq.  who  has  here  a  spacious  residence, 
termed  Offchurcli  Bury,  A  part  of  this  building  has  marks  of 
considerable  antiquity,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  priors  of  Co- 
ventry used  their  messuage  on  this  manor  as  a  place  of  occasfea- 
dl  retirement.  To  the  more  antient  divisions  of  the  structnte 
large  additions  have  been  made,  hut  not  without  some  attention 
to  the  original  character  of  the  building.  A  profound,  thougk 
agreeable,  air  of  retirement,  marks  the  neighbourhood  of  tkift 
■eat. 

Leamington  Priors  is  indebted  to  a  circumstance  of  natural' 
produce,  and  to  the  partiality  of  the  gay,  for  recent  flattering  at- 
tentions which  now  cause  it  to  disdain  the  name  of  village.  This 
place,  the  spa  of  Warwickshire,  is  distant  from  the  town  of  War- 
wick two  mites  ;  from  Coventry  eight  ;  and  from  Birmingham 
twenty-two  miles.  It  is  observed  by  Camden  and  fay  Dugdale 
that  Leamington  possesses  a  salt  spring  ;  and  Dr.  Thomas,  in 
bis  additions  to  the  latter  writer,  says  that  the  inhabitants  use  it 
in  making  their  bread.  Other  springs  have  been  since  discover- 
ed, and  in  the  year  1797,  Dr.  Lnmbe  chemically  analysed  th6 
waters,  and  found  that  they  contain  medicinal  properties  of  the 
most  valuable  description.  An  account  of  his  discovery  was  in- 
serted in  the  Manchester  memoirs,  and  the  notice  of  the  public 
was  immediately  attracted.  Several  medical  persons  of  high  re- 
spectability, corroborated  the  statement  of  Dr.  Lauihe ;  and  the 
diseased  ou  one  hand,  and  the  fashionable  on  the  other,  hastened 
to  the  spot  of  promise,  lint  these  ingenious  writers  met  with  a 
coadjutor  in  humble  life,  whose  industry  and  merits  should  not 
be  forgotten.  This  was  Benjamin  Satchwcll,  a  laborious  trades- 
man of  the  then  obscure  village,  who  successfully  exerted  him- 
self in  the  instituting  of  a  charily,  for  the  gratuitous  relief  of 
distressed  invalids,  to  whom  a  use  of  the  waters  might  be  recom- 
mended. 

The  success  of  these  united  cudeavonrs  has  been  truly  great. 
Buildings  of  a  costly  and  commodious  kind,  for  the  reception  of 

tke 
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the  affluent  classes,  bare  rapidly  accumulated ;  and  the  charita- 
ble institution  is  so  liberally  supported,  that,  in  the  part  of  the  year 
1812,  preceding  the  8th  of  September,  868  baths  were  gratui- 
tously dispensed  to  poor  applicants.* 

The  waters  are  used  both  internally  and  for  the  purpose  of 
bathing.  In  the  Manchester  Memoirs  f  Dr.  Lauibe  gives  the  fol- 
lowing synoptical  Tabic  of  substances  contained  in  the  two 
springs. 

Gaseous  Fluids  contained  in  a  Wine  Gallon  in  Cubic  Inches. 


Water  of  the  New  Bath. 

Water  of  the  Old  Bath. 

Hepatic  Gas. 

too  small  to  be  measured. 

too  small  to  be  measured. 

Azotic  Gas. 

3.5 

3 

Carbonic  acid  Gas 

.5 

Solid  Contents  of  a  Wine  Gallon  in  Grains. 


Water  of  the  New  Bath. 

Water  of  the  Old  Bath. 

Carbonat  of  Iron. 

.75 

Oxyds  of  Iron  and 
Manganese. 

too  small  to  be 
weighed. 

Oxygenated  Muriat  of 
Iron  and  Manganese. 

unknown,  but  very  small. 

unknown,  but 
very  small. 

Sulphur. 

unknown,  but  eery  small. 

Muriat  of  Magnesia. 

11.3 

58 

Muriat  or"  Soda. 

430 

330 

Sulphat  of  Soda. 

152 

02 

SulphatofLime. 

112 

146 

Vol.  XV.  E 

*  Lesnington  Guide,  p.  IS. 
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Anions   the   numerous    building*  lately  raised  at  Leamii 
,   provision  is  made  fur  the    gay    us  well  ait   the    tttk 
drooping,     A   capacious  assembly  mom  is  completed,   witti  at 
fuelled  apartments  for  the  dissimilar  amusement*  of  reading  am 

ig  billiards  ;  and  a  splendid  pump-room  and  neat  theatre 
in  a  forward  state  of  preparation.       A   news  room,  including 
picture  gallery  and  pr.  haft  been  constructed  by  Mr.  Bis 

set,  late  of  the  Museum,  Birmingham.    The  lodging-house* 
I10U.U  contain  every  accomtuudALinn  which  the  sick  or  gay  may 
desire;  and,  a*  a  circumstance  equally  connected  with  the  amuse 
went  of  the  fashionable,  and  the  benefit  of  the  convalescent; 
must  be  observed  that  the  scenery  around  i*  rural  and  attract 
and  the  walks  and  rides  well  calculated  to  add  to  ihe  celebrity 
the  waters,     The  season  lasts  from  April  to  November. 

Kt&BY  Division 

contains  the  following  parishes,  hamlets,  and  township! 
Itslqt  ;  Arlcy ;  Astlnj  ;  Betlworik;  Butlcit,  with  tl*e  libert\ 
"arusford,  Brandon  and  Bret  $  ford  (hamlet;)  Brbiktow ;  Bui* 
tln^ton;  Burton  iimtingi ;  Combe-Fields,  otherwise  Combe 
Ibbev ;  Copston  (Hamlet;)  CotoooW  ;  East  nk  nil  (hamlet;^ 
lartonmtfk' Magna  ;  M&nk**Kirh*;  Petition  (township  ;)  S&3- 
ton;  Sow  ( part  vf;}  Stret  ton-Bothr  t  UU  ;  Stret  ton  - 1 

Ntwbold-Rtoel  (township;)   Ifibtoft  (hamlet;)    IVtilcnhalt 
(hamlet;)   fPUtey;  Ifo/re/ry;  fVhytUUrook.  with  Hopsford 

The  noble  mansion  termed  Com  he  Abbey   is  creeled  on  the 
Kite  of  a  religions  houxe  of  the  Cistercian  order,  founded  by  Rich 
ard  de  Catnvill,  in  Ihe  rei^n  of  Kiu£  Stephen.     This  was  the  first 
settlement  of  the  CI  monks  in  the  connty  of  Warwick,  am 

various  benefactors  arose,  whose  pious  gifts  enabled  the  abbots 
and  brethren  to  maintain  a  <  'y  through  the 

long  term  of  nearly  four  centuries.     When  the  dissolutio 
dowed  religious  bouses  took  place  in  the  time  o(  Henry  VIII 
the  were  stated  at  3021. 1 5s.  3d.  per 

it**, 
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Tba  prv 

■  was  granted  by  Edward  VI.  to  John,  Earl  or 

•lid, 
of  1 

idir                               : luil  nobleman^  was  leas< 

to    ftnbcrt  Kelw;r                  or  of  tho 

Anne  eont 

wm 

roar.                John  Harrington,   Esq.   a/tenvard* 
a.     L*>                                       i  Lord,  and  wife  to 
the  death  of  a  brother, 
which  ah 

iH  of  Craven*     In  the  tut- 

tinjruishcd  implies  the  flat* 

i  sing 

lb*  at*                                         iprises  five  hundred 

r.     The  greater  part 

•  mi,  on  the  ruing 

m  of  the  structure  is  that  so  usual 

iiy,  the  hulf  of  the  Ro- 

etural  disposal,   it 

v-  attended  to  the 

fcluj 

of  two 

cWrfm 

which  mark   i                e  of  the  m 

tl  preservation,  and 

.n  arches  and  pillar*,  which  are  exhi- 

idof  that  ranges  along  the 

intisrion.     The  sides  of  this  corridor  are 

>\vth  it  rid  size,  and  various  emblems 

#fban>n 

been   made  by  different  noble 

oww* 

has  been  paid  to  architectural 

COW*! 

front  view.     On  Ihe  west  an  additional 

from  a  d<                it  is  said,  of  Inigo  Jonea* 

•ow  allusive  to  the  prevailing 

lie*,  its  fii                        net  to  avoid  offending  bj 

2  I                                   oogrutty 

;be,  in  the  Saxon,  tignii>  a  low 

ptw. 

Se«  Aatiq.  *»f  W*Ti  Aec 
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incongruity  of  style,  while  it  forms  a  flue  and  judicious  ftugnfen* 
tation  to  the  interior. 

Few  ancient  mansions  contain  ranges  of  apartments  better  suited 
to  purposes  of  state  and  dignified  hospitality  than  Combe  Abbey. 
Many  rooms  are  of  noble  proportions,  and  the  avenues  of  comma* 
nication  are  chiefly  light  and  spacious.  The  walls  are  lined 
throughout  with  paintings  of  high  interest,  both  from  story  and 
execution ;— accumulated  memorials  of  the  taste  and  liberality 
of  many  noble  proprietors.  From  our  limited  notice  of  those 
which  appear  most  attractive,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  collection 
is  particularly  rioh  in  portraits  of  the  ill-fated  Stuart  family. 
This  circumstance  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  following  manner. 
William  Lord  Craven,  one  of  the  heroic  characters  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  was  the  most  forward,  and  the  most  entirely  de- 
toted,  of  the  many  champions  produced  by  the  charms  and  mis- 
fortunes of  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia.  This  princess  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  James  I.  and  was  married  to  Frederic,  the  elector 
palatine,  who  was  advanced  to  the  regal  honour,  as  King  of  Bo- 
hemia, by  the  revolted  states  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  shake 
off  the  yoke  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.  The  battle  of  Prague 
deprived  Frederic  at  oucc  of  regal  dignity  and  hereditary  right. 
On  descending  from  the  throne  he  encountered  fortune  in  her 
most  adverse  mood,  and  entered  Hollaud  a  fugitive  aud  a  beggar. 
Many  English  cavaliers,  the  latest  offspring  of  decayed  chivalry, 
struggled  without  avail  to  reinstate  him  in  power.  The  ardour 
of  these  knights  was  partly  stimulated  by  a  romantic  admiration 
of  Elizabeth  his  queen.  The  votaries  of  this  bright  star  of  the 
Stuarts  were  numerous  *,  aud  it  is  supposed  that  at  an  after- 
period, 

*  It  was  to  Elizabeth  tint  Sir  Henry  Wotton  addressed  tbo  elegant  lines, 

commencing 

You  meaner  beauties  of  the  night, 

That  weak  He  satUfie  our  eies 
More  by  your  number  than  jour  ltghte. 

Like  common  people  of  the  skies. 
What  are  you  when  lh%  moon  doth  rise  ? 
Set  Beauties,  *c.  for  Kent,  1213. 
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period,  when  Elizabeth  resided  in  England,  widowed  in  Jove  as 
well  as  ruined  in  hopes,  she  found  consolation  iu  the  tender- 
ness  of  William  Lord  Craven,  and  was  privately  married  to  him, 
though  political  motives  forbade  the  public  avowal  of  her  nuptials. 
By  will  she  bequeathed  to  this  nobleman  her  collection  of  pic- 
tures, including  many  original  portraits  of  distinguished  persons 
brought  from  Germany, 

THE  GREAT  GALLERY 

it  entirely  hung  with  portraits,  among  which  are  half-length*  of 
the  king  and  queen  of  Bohemia,  and  of  the  princes  Rupert  and 
Maurice,  by  Houthorat. 

Charles  the  Second,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  in  armour  richly 
itodded  with  gold.  Black  hair  falling  on  the  shoulders,  and  the 
features  precisely  those  of  advanced  life,  with  an  allowance  for  the 
variation  of  age. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  great  friend  of  the  elector  palatine ;  a 
spirited  and  fine  portrait. 

William  Earl  of  Craven,  armed  aud  ornamented  with  a  sash. 
Wbea  the  fortune  of  the  elector  was  sunk  beyond  a  hope  of  re~ 
storation,  his  lordship  entered  into  the  Dutch  service;  and,  al- 
though he  forbore  to  interfere  with  the  politics  of  his  native  coun- 
try, hut  estates  were  confiscated  by  the  Parliament  during  the 
civil  war.     While  looking  on  this  portrait  we  should  not  forget 
the  philanthropy  aud  firmness  with  which  Lord  Craven  braved  the 
horrors  of  Pestilence  during  the  plague  of  1665,  with  a  view  to 
the  preservation  of  civic  good  order. 

We  cannot  quit  the  numerous  collection  in  the  gallery  without 
noticing  a  fine  portrait  of  Sir  Kcnclm  Digby,  by  Vaudyck,  in  his 
Ix-st  maimer. 

In  the  ante-room  to  this  gallery  are  several  very  estimable  cabi- 
net pictures. 

E  3  The 
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The  apartment  oow  termed 

THE  BREAKFAST  ROOM 

ji  pf  magnificent  dimensions,  and  was  fitted  up  lor  the  reception 
«f  Queen  Elizabeth.  Tbe  ceiling  is  well  stuccoed,  and  the  ou- 
sels of  the  sides  are  abundantly  carved.  Over  the  rich  chimney- 
piece  are  the  Queen's  Anns  and  initials.  The  principal  pictures 
are  five  very  large  and  fine  landscapes,  with  figures,  by  J.  Lootens, 
in  one  of  which  is  introduced  a  person  drawing,  probably  intended 
fn  the  portrait  of  himself. 

THE  NORTH  PARLOUR 

is  likewise  of  noble  proportions,  and  presents  the  same  aspect  as 
when  visited  by  some  of  the  august  persons  whose  portraits  now 
form  its  most  attractive  ornaments.  The  sides  are  of  wainscot* 
and  the  massy  fire-irons  of  a  past  century  still  occupy  the  wide 
hearth.  Among  the  numerous  pictures  we  mast  be  satisfied  to  no~ 
jtice  the  following : 

Frederic  V.  King  of  Bohemia,  by  Houthorst;  a  whole  length. 
The  king  is  represented  in  armour,  with  a  velvet  surcoat  lined 
with  ermine.  The  crown,  so  little  worn  and  so  full  of  cares,  on 
his  head,  and  the  inefficient  sceptre  in  his  hand.  This  is  a  fine 
portrait,  but  has  more  mildness  of  character  expressed  in  the 
countenance  than  would  seem  suited  to  so  turbulent  a  destiny. 

Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Bohemia,*  by  the  same  artist.  This  is 
likewise  a  whole  length.  The  queen  is  in  black,  richly  adorned 
with  pearls,  jSo  much  depends  on  those  nameless  graces  of  man- 
ner which  deride  the  last  result  of  pictorial  art,  that  we  look  in 
vain  to  the  imaged  countenance  of  Elizabeth  for  the  lustrous 

charms 

9  This  unfortunate  princess  frequently  visited  Combe  Abbey,  in  early  life, 
wfcilo  the  mansion  was  tbe  property  of  the  accomplished  Lord  Harrington,  to 
whom  wts  entrusted  the  care  of  her  taition.  Houthorst,  by  whom  this  por- 
Ajftit  was  executed,  iustructed  Elisabeth  in  the  art  which  he  professed. 
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that  enslaved  alike  the  pott  and  the  soldier.  Female 
i  trusts  to  a  precarious  ordeal,  when  it  hopes  to  tnuie- 
t,  on  cold  canvas,  to  a  future  age,  the  look  which  enchauts 
contemporaries.  The  form  of  Elizabeth  was  by  no  means  con- 
•picuous  for  elegance ;  and  the  countenance  would  rather  appear 
to  express  a  sullen  humour  than  the  habitual  melancholy  obs< 
Me  in  the  features  of  many  of  the  Stuart  family. 

James,  Duke  of  Richmond,  a  fine  whole  length  by  Yandyck. 
The  duke  is  in  black  velvet,  his  baud  resting  on  a  beautiful  and 
av write  greyhound.  This  nobleman,  it  will  be  recollected, 
trowed  His  readiness  to  sacrifice  life  for  the  preservation  of  his 
master  and  friend,  Charles  I.  The  age  was  too  much 
noting  in  such  noMc  spirits  ;  and  the  duke  is  said  Lo  hare 
oveil  the  sincerity  of  his  professions  by  speedily  sinking  to  the 
tTc  through  sorrow,  when  he  fouud  that  his  votive  life  wa 
of  preserving  his  friend  and  king. 


THE  YANDYCK  ROOM 


a  good  view  over  the  park,  which  here  displtr 
an  advaatageeas  point,  the  fine  spread  of  water  that  is  its  great 
oraamenl     The  paintings  in  this  apartment  arc  truly  estimable, 
We  select  for  notice 

Pnncc  Rupert  %  in  youth,  and  Prince  Maurice  at  the  same 
period  of  life;  two  excellent  whole  lengths  by  the  artist  after 
whom  the  room  is  named.  The  features  of  Prince  Rupert  are 
wrl!  known  to  express  the  hold,  but  rough  and  imperious  cast 
of  his  temper.  In  early  lift  those  indications  were  less  strongly 
marfctd,  aud  seldom  has  the  art  of  painter  been  exercised  on 
mere  genuine  nobility  of  figure.  Prince  Maurice  was  lost  st  sea 
tefote  his   character   had   opportunities   of  deliberate  deve! 

In  feature  he  much  resembled  his  brother,  but  in  general 
Moii   there  is  less  of  rude  grandeur,  though  equal   bold- 
and  fire.     Of  this  latter  personage  we  believe  there  is  no 
:  extant. 

£  4  A  bonntuV 


^  .torlraits  of  Charles  I.  and 

..uid\ek*.     This  picture  wu 

L^-i  ot  Bohemia,  sister  to  Charles, 

^    w*»osed  by  the  Craven  family  in 

..,  ijiat  personage  to  the  first  Earl. 

J  ,u  tieurtetta  Maria  is  in  the  act  of  pre- 

t  *i  tath  for  the  head,  which  she  is  sup- 

. .  a.     The  king  was  evidently  drawn  in  an 

.jt^jtc,  and  his  countenance  is  free  from  the 

.■„  .an.  that  imparts  melancholy  to  many  of  his 

j^  .imcitoious  of  this  curious  picture  arc  about  two 

:**  six,  and the  figures  are  shewn  three  quarter 

>j#  D*ck  by  himself.    A  fine  portrait  of  a  truly  great 

<1T   te*   Twit**,  and  Rubens,  have  also  pictures  of  much  in- 

^~  :»  *'*  apartment. 

In  tin?  vBU-ow  drawing  room  is  a  representation  of  Christ 

.  ^  JitAu,  in  a  landscape,  by  Rubens ;  and  a  portrait  of  the 

l^^css  of  Cleveland,  by  Lely.    The  gay  duchess  appears  hand* 

T  ^  tais  canvas  than  she  is  usually  painted,  but  the  face  is 

renfei*  with  unpleasing  confidence.     The  bosom  is  exposed  in  a 

coarse  and  degrading  manner. 

THE  GILT  PARLOUR 

ii  a  room  of  6ne  proportions,  and  well  adapted  to  family  com- 
fort. The  pictures  are  not  very  numerous,  but  are  selected  with 
great  taste,  and  contain  some  excellent  productions  of  Rem- 
brandt, Zoust,  Mierevcld,  and  Vandyck.  Among  these  it  would 
be  unpardonable  not  to  notice  A  Student  with  his  preceptor,  and 
A  Fai her  instructing  his  Son,  two  exquisite  pieces  by  Rembrandt. 
The  conception  is  masterly,  and  the  colouring  amaziugly  fine. 

Here 

*  In  tbe  catalogue  preserved  at  Combe  Abbey  tliis  painting  is  erroneously 
said  to  be  by  Oliver,  ajtir  Vandyck. 
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Here  is,  slso,  a  whole  length  of  William  Earl  of  Crav€itt  ijn  ar- 
suoar,  with  &  baton  in  his  hand,  by  Houthorst. 

IN  THE  BEAUTY  PARLOUR 


Aunty-two  portraits  of  ladies,  which  art  by  Sir  P. 

I 

The  small  apartment  termed 

THE  CEDAR  ROOM 

llished  with  several  interesting  specimens  of  the  pictori.il 
;  Ifflcag  which  will  bu  observed  A  Sea-Pit  <(,  by  Wilhuls,  with 
Quo**  of  Bohemia  on   her  passage  to   Holland;    and  Most$ 
/ ,  by  Ruhr. 
The  above  are  the  rooms  usually  submitted  to  the  inspection  of 
live  curious.     The   more   private  apartments  are,   likewise,  uni- 
ornily  adorned    &y    pruduc  lions  of  the  noble  ait  that  is  so  ad* 
nimbly   calculated  to  shed   lustre  on  the  mansions  of  the  ele- 
cted. 

tillage  of  RlMEf,   situate  near  the  welt  cm  border  of 

otnbe  Park,  is  conspicuous  for  its  church,  a  buttdiflg  erected  by 

late  Earl  of  Craven,  and  opened  for  religions  service  in  the 

1772.     This  structure  is  of  a  remarkably  decorous  character; 

timing  yet  respectable,  and  mriched,  though  not  profusely 

I.     The  coved  roof  is  embellished  with  medallions  <  \- 

of  scriptural  history,  and  with  thorny  crowns  atid  other 

CttmsUuices  of  pious  allnsiun.      Tin  alt;»r  is  in  a  tribune,  with 

rble  pillars  ;  and  the  c^asl  window  is  tilled  with  pointed  ^lass, 

eating  a  Holy  Family,  by  Mr.  William  Pccjc 
At  Buib  v  was  bom  Hie  Rev.  Thomas  Wogstafle,  s  clergyman 
of  the  church  of  England,  who  long  resided  at  Home,  in  charach  1 
oC  Prolcsluut  chaplain  to  the    l  Pretender."      He  was  author  of  a 
Defence  of  Charles  I.  and  ilied  at  Rome  in  the  year  1770. 

HiUihi  the  limits  of  the  bftuM  of  Buandoh,  ou  Hie  bank  of 

ill. 


4lt  wjktntckjmi**. 

Iho  V*o*^  jcv  Cue  :«maias  of  a»  ancient  castle.  The  precise  pe- 
tusl  *k  *u*o»  '.:).*  castellated  edifice  was  erected  cannot  be  aster- 
UjuvJ,  *ut  l  **  known  that  military  service  was  performed  here 
141  ihv  iv.$a  s.k  Ueury  1.  it  which  time  the  building  was  deneon- 
i**U<*  Si4.uiwu  or  Branduae,  castle.  The  ruins  consist  of  a  few 
«taivt*U>t  u«<v*  of  massy  wail. 

VKg  \itl*$«  of  Bjumllow  is  three  miles  from  Brandon,  on  the 
*tiUk  **&  Ou  this  manor  formerly  stood  a  castle,  onee  pos- 
*£M«Nt  b>  law  iamily  of  Mowbray,  and  afterwards  by  that  of  De 
glutei  kiiv»  Nicholas  De  Stuteville  obtained  from  King  John 
tto  *r*ut  of  a  weekly  market,  to  be  held  on  the  Monday.  A 
VN*l>  aMjrkot  on  the  Tuesday  was,  likewise,  granted  by  Henry 
Ui  to  Stephen  de  Si'grave.  Scarcely  say  vestiges  of  the  eastk 
«**  wuttiu,  and  the  neighbourhood  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
ls**v*  of  au  encampment  discernible  on  the  Roman  Foss-way, 
%k4tJt  p**j*d  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  village  street  The  prrn- 
tntmutwft*  judiciously  constructed  to  command  an  extensive  view 
4***  Vhv  surrounding  country.  The  family  of  John  Rous,  the  aa- 
tyau*A,VA  whose  name  will  again  occur  at  Guy's  Cli0,  long  resided 
l£  tfet*  pasouY.  Ncwbold  Rtve},  a  seat  of  the  Skipwith  family,  is 
ifrjhflrfr  fcvm  Rriuklow  one  mile  and  a  half. 

>fcNtfc>Kl**Y  is  situated  scarcely  one  mile  from  the  Fbss-way, 
**#*  iftteatronce  to  this  county  on  the  north-east.  It  is  observed 
^\  \^4eW  *'  that  there  are  apparent  tokens  of  the  Romans  hav- 
W£  *Wt*.  atatiou  here ;  for,  in  digging  the  ground  near  the 
eV*ofc%  Ikore  have  been  discovered  foundations  of  old  walls,  und 
jftfmjw  Wicks  ;  as,  also,  there  are  three  or  four  heaps  of  earth* 
ft  a*  OujoWng  paBture,  appearing  to  be  monuments  of  sepul- 
tyft*.  tj^r  oome  military  persons  in  tliose  days."  From  these 
tV*W*t  Mkd  ftoai  the  situation  of  the  tillage,  it  is  probable  that 
fa  faMMUM  here  constructed  a  place  of  entertainment  for  troops 
u*ttor  march. 

Yho  WMM  l»  written  Chirchberye  in  Domesday,  and  the  pro* 
mtty  was  bestowed  at  the  Conquest  on  Geoffrey  de  Wires, 
i  whose  liberality  the  monks  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Angiers 

were 
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were  enabled  to  found  here  a  cell,  or  alien  priory,  of  their  order. 
In  tlit  most  prosperous  of  monastic  days  the  alien  priories  en- 
joyed no  enviable  lot;  for  it  soon  became  a  custom  with  the  go- 
verning power  to  seize  their  revenues,  for  military  uses,  in  the 
instance  of  a  national  war  with  their  parent  country.  Several 
such  interruptions  occurred  to  these  monks  of  St.  Nicholas;  ami, 
m  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  Thomas  Mowbray,  theu  Earl  of  Not- 
ham,  having  obtained  permission  to  found  a  Carthusian  mo- 
naster)- in  Lincolnshire,  procured  the  king's  license  for  the  abbot 
and  convent  of  St.  Nicholas  to  make  over  to  him  tlj#  revenues  of 
bis  cell,  in  aid  of  his  foundation. 
NearMonks-Kirby  isNlwmiam  Padox.  the  seat  of  the  Earl 
r  Denbigh.  This  place  is  supposed  to  acquire  the  second  and  dis* 
active  part  of  its  appellation  from  its  attached  park.  At  differ- 
nt  periods  it  was  termed  Newnham  juxla  Mouks-Kirby;  Newn- 
ham  Parva;  and  Cold  Newnham.  The  estate  was  purchased  by 
the  ancient  family  of  Fielding",  ancestors  of  the  present  Earl  of 
Denbigh,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  The  mansion  is  substantial 
and  commodious,  with  an  ornamental  wing  projecting  on  either 
de.  The  walls  of  various  apartments  are  enriched  by  good  fa- 
mily portraits,  many  of  which  are  by  Vandyck ;  and  to  these  has 
been  added  a  judicious  selection  from  those  works  of  the  old  tuns* 
U-rs  that  embrace  subjects  more  generally  gratifying. 

The  dependant  grounds  gain  a  high  interest  from  their  con- 
ty  to  the  two  Roman  roads,  the  Walling  street  and  the  Foas- 
way.  The  former  lies  to  the  north  and  cast  of  their  boundary  ; 
and,  at  the  distance  of  four  miles  from  Newnham,  is  High  Cross, 
the  presumed  Benoua?  of  Antoninus.  Here  the  roads  intersect 
each  i'l  on  tikis   spot  a  pillar  was  erected,  in  1712,  by 

irl  of  Denbigh,  and  some  neighbouring  gentlemen.     The 
-way  ntU  at  at  a  .short  distance  from  the  park  limits  on  the 
west. 
The  village  of  AsTLEY,  which  consists  of  a  few  humble  col* 
fca  and  one  antient  residence  of  a  more  commanding  character, 
four  mile*  to  tie  south-west  of  the  town  of  Nuneaton.     The 
manor  was  held  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  by  Philip  de  Estley  of 

7  the 
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Earl  of  Warwick,  by  the  service  of  holding  that  earl's  stirrer}* 
i  ho  got  up  or  alighted  from  horseback.     The  Atttcys,  long 
re    they  had  a  castellated  mar 
and  from  this  stock  are  descended  the  two  families  of  the  same 
name  u atcd,  through  n  Hill  Morton  m  this  co< 

and  at  l*altis!  rtbrdshire,     0  tter  branch  was  the 

cbivalric  and   far-famed   8ir  John  de  Ast!e\,  Knight  of  the  I 
ter,  wLn  -  *ill  require  mention  in  an  ensuing  page;  and 

ral  of  toe  family  wen  il  tc^  Parliament  as  barons. 

of  Sir  William  de  Astlcy  without  male  issue,  in  the 
Uenrj  V,  this  estate  passed,  by  the  in  f  His 

daughter,  to  the  Greys  of  Ruthin,  who  appear  to  have  occasion- 
ally raided  here  through  m  nta.  Sir  Thomas  Grey  was 
crated  Marquis  of  Dorset  by  King  Edward  IV,  Henry,  Marquis 
of  Dorset,  win  ed  to  the  dukedom  of  Suffolk  by  right  of 
bis  wife,  fell  a  martyr  to  ambition  in  the  reign  of  Mary.  After 
avoiding  the  consequences  likely  lo  accrue  from  his  rash  endea* 
vour  to  beat  his  daughter,  the  Lady  June  Grey,  on  the  throm 
issued  proclan  n  this  enunty  and  in  Leicestershire  tending 
to  incense  the    people  against  the  intended   marriage   beti 

tt  Mary  ami  Philip  of  Spain.     The  Earl  of  Huntingdon  was 
■petidBj  sent  with  ■  sufficient  power  to  quell  his  and 

the  duke,  forsaken  on  all  sides,  secreted  himself  foi  Me  in 

the  neighbourhood  of  L  on  this  manor,  but  was  at  length 

taken  and  beheaded.    After  several  tiansrniss ion 
to  the  Ncwdigate  ud   is  now  tin 

rdigate,  Esq, 
AstJi  tent  occupied  by  a  larl; 

Mr.  New.'  Tlie  build  rrounded  li  A  the 

"f  massy  wall*  long  the  whole    inner  edge,     Li 

some  parts  these  fragments  of  wall  are  lofty,  hut   -  side 

thty  an  crumbled,  by  time  and  accident,  into  f< 
able  to  picturesque  effei 

piety  of  hues,      The  area  within 

i  are 
probably  not  m  th«  time  of  Mary,  a! 

the 
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ceeded  to  erect  a  new  church,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a  spire 
so  lofty  that  it  acted  as  a  landmark  in  the  then  deep  woodlands  of 
this  district,  and  was  popularly  termed  the  Lanthorn  of  Arden. 
Succeeding  lords  confirmed  and  enlarged  his  bounty ;  and  the 
structure  made  progressive  advances  in  magnitude  and  decoration. 
Many  of  the  noble  persons  possessing  the  manor  chose  this 
church  as  their  place  of  burial,  and  several  chapels  were  added' 
fey  the  zeal  of  their  well-inteuded  piety.  The  work  of  demolition) 
commenced  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  and  was  guided  by  the  person 
to  whom  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk  remarried.  Other  parts  of  the 
building  were  destroyed  about  the  year  1607,  and  many  monu- 
ments were  then  removed  and  utterly  defaced  ;*  but  nearly  at  the 
tame  time  the  present  chancel  was  raised  from  the  materials  t)f  a> 
chapel  which  stood  on  the  north  side.  The  ancient  choir  is  now 
the  body  of  the  church,  on  each  side  of  which  are  eight  stalls, 
with  painted  figures  of  saints,  aud  scrolls  containing  sentences  or 
scripture.  On  the  north  6ide  of  the  west  end  are  the  alabaster 
effigies,  on  an  altar  tomb,  of  a  warrior  aud  a  lady.  At  the  feet 
rf  the  former  is  a  lion.  On  the  opposite  side  is  an  altar-tomb, 
^llh  the  mutilated  figure  of  a  female  in  a  recumbent  posture;  but 
neither  of  these  monuments  has  any  inscription.  The  exterior  of 
the  building  is  still  handsome,  though  it  forms  so  inconsiderable 
m  portion  of  the  original  structure.  At  the  west  end  is  a  square 
tower,  chiefly  rebuilt  in  1608,  and  the  chancel  is  marked  with 
the  same  date.  In  the  windows  are  some  fragments  of  painted 
(lass. 

-Arbury  Hall,  the  seat  of  Francis  Parker  Newdigate,  Esq. 
is  about  two  miles  from  Astley.  This  mansion  was  raised  on  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  priory,  and  is  indebted  to  the  tasteful  exer- 
tions of  the  late  Sir  Roger  Newdigate,  Bart  for  such  improvements 
as  render  it  a  most  elegant  specimen  of  the  compcudious  Gothic 

style, 

•  Burton,  in  his  description  of  Leicestershire,  p.  51,  relates  some  carious 
particulars  connected  wkh  the  exposure  of  the  remains  of  Thomas,  Marquis 
«f  Doctet,  on  this  occasion.    See  also,  Antiq.  War.  Thomas's  edition,  p.  113% 
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chich  Hoi  ace  Walpule.  Karl  of  Orford,  so  greatly  assisted 
til  rendering  fashionable  The  house  is  seated  iu  the  midst  of  a 
fiac  and  extensive  park,  well-woudcd  and  adorned  with  artificial 
expanses  of  water.  The  approach  on  the  nodb  is  through  a  loujr 
jnJ  magnificent  avenue  of  trees,  the  Hues  of  which,  rich  in  1  a« 
rious  foliage,  are  broken  iu  a  manner  judiciously  conducive  to  the 
picturesque.  The  exterior  of  the  building  is  entirely  cased  with 
atone,  and  each  front  presents  a  separate  design  of  architectural 
beauty*  though  all  are  consistent  iu  general  character.  We  here 
see  the  florid  style  divested  of  the  exuberant  and  grotesque,  and 
find  that  extreme  lightness  and  grandeur  may  be  comprehended 
in  the  same  design. 

Sir  Roger  commenced  his  task  of  alteration  on  a  large  square 
boose,  where  the  reception  of  numbers  was  chiefly  studied,  with 
intervening  court-yard ,  and  piles  of  chimney  projecting  from 
each  front  The  chimneys  be  hid  by  massy  >et  ornamental  tur- 
*eta;  and  deprived  the  court-yard  of  its  disproportionate  size  by 
surrounding  it  with  a  cloister.  The  whole  range  of  principal 
apartments  is  finished  in  the  mo  At  costly  style,  and  combines  a 
selection  of  the  more  beautiful  parts  of  Gothic  architecture,  made 
wfcb  exquisite  tasle.  The  cieling  of  the  Dwhlg  Room  is  en- 
riched Willi  petulant  ornaments,  and  supported  by  taper  pillars, 
la  niche*,  delicately  canopied,  are  placed  good  casts  from  the 
antique  ;  and  in  a  recess  at  the  farther  end  is  inserted  the  top  of 
a  sarcophagus,  brought  by  Sir  Ro^er  Newdigate  from  Rome,  on 
which  is  sculptured  the  marriage  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  Th« 
Drawing  Room  is  of  moderate  but  pleasing  proportions,  and  is 
ornamented  in  a  style  peculiarly  chaste.  Every  use  is  here 
nude  of  the  wild  and  prolific  genius  of  Gothic  designers,  with 
■soil  corrections  as  occur  to  the  critical  taste  that  perceives  their 
errors  by  comparison.  Inserted  in  the  panneis  of  this  room  are 
ive  whol<  family  portraits;  and  different  armorial  bear 

ingi  are  introduced,  on  small  shields,  in  the  tracery  work  of  the 
cteltng.     The  fine  bay  window  of  the  Sahon  looks  into  the  gar- 
are  extensive  and  disposed  with  much  elegance.  The 
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...>   »tui.:ucut  is  elaborately  worked  in  imitation  of 

\  i^  :u«*r\  the  VII.**  chaptl.     In  a  room  adjoin iag  the 

*    ;.*.  ^oil-known  picture  of  which  au  engraving  h  given 

i    \..».w»«.:k*  oi  Warwickshire.     This  very  curious  painting. 

...  *;<»  :iw    achievements  of  Sir  John  de  Astley,  con- 

.  ,,4»   L^dale  tints  writes  :  "  Of  the  Patshull  branch 

u    W.»o    uuutU  was  John  de   Astley,  who,  on  the  29th  of 

v .      ...  li>cs  auiutainiug  a  duel  on  Horsback,  within  the  street 

...w    Nn    Vi»Uhuc,  in    Paris,  agaiust  oue   Peter  de  Masse,  a 

i-ix  ...!U4— u   »n  the  presence  of  Charles  VII.  king  of  France, 

n  ..%  *    uv  >*ul  Ffctvr  through  the  Head,  and  had  (as  by  the  ar- 

■.,;>,.  ^,Hl\i  thew  *as  conditioned)  the  helmet  of  the  said  Pe- 

«-     \»V  w  ^au^uish't,  to  present  unto  his  lady.     And,  on  the 

^i    %  'iw.  tO  of  Henry  VI.  undertook  another  fight,  in  Smyth- 

v^A  vt"«u  the  city  of  London,  in  the  preseuce  of  the  same  K. 

'^^k  \t  *»th  Sir  Philip  Boyle,  an  Arragouian  knight,  who, 

tovvta*  ,Ktt*  *M  France,  by  the  K.  his  Master's  command,  to  look 

-*«!****  **c**  hardy  person  against  whom  he  might  try  his  skill 

k  e^v**  **mes,  and  missing  there  of  his  desires,  repaired  hither. 

k*fcs  *Aw^  combate  ended  (being  gallantly  perform'd  on  foot 

Vftfc  Htt*d  *xes*  sPeares>  swords,  and  daggers)  he  was  knighted 

k\  ^  king,  and  had  an  annuity  of  one  hundred  marks  given 

lit*  String  his  life.     Nay,  so  famous  did  he  grow  for  his  valour, 

tfcftt  ta  was  elected  Knight  of  the  Garter."*     In  two  central 

C*M|wrtioeiiU  of  the  painting  are  representations  of  the  combats 

m  IVrts  and  London  ;  and  in  smaller  divisions  on  each  side  are 

eight  separate  pieces,  descriptive  of  interesting  passages  con* 

ttecttd  with  those  exploits.     This  ancient  picture  was  presented 

in  1773*  to  the  late  Sir  Roger  Newdigate,  by  Sir  John  Astley, 

Bart  as  an  heir  loom  to  Astley  Castle,  and  was  removed   from 

that  decaying  residence  to  the  spot  it  at  present  occupies,  solely 

with  a  view  to  its  preservation.     When  thus  presented  it  was  in  a 

state  of  absolute  ruin  through  age,  but  has  lately  been  restored, 

with  great  care  and  attention  to  the  original  design.      It  must 

.  certainly 
*  Dugdale's  VTarwicbbire,  p.  110. 
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certainly  be  ever  considered  of  hi^h  value,  as  a  portraiture  of 
ibe  costume  and  mtiiinh  o\  the  cbiv&Lric  i^e  in  which  Sir  John 

bed 
In  the  truh  splendid  alterations  of  Arbury,  Sir  Roger  NewJi- 
gate  was  himself  sole  architect,  and  employed  only  country 
fffkaen  in  the  execution  of  his  designs.  A  work  so  conducted 
would  necessarily  make  alow  progress ;  owing  to  which  circum- 
stance the  cha|»«  I  rteuchod  by  the  tasteful  hand  of  tha 
improver.  The  upartmeol  dedicated  t<j  religious  purposes  by  the 
original  btttldcfil  of  the  mansion  is  of  fair  proportions,  and  is 
embellished  with  some  carving  by  Gibbon,  In  the  picture  g 
bry,  and  in  several  other  parts  of  the  mansion,  are  many  good 
casts  from  the  antique* 

The  late  Sir  Roger  N  Burt  was  a  distinguished  or- 

namciit  of  the  county  in  which  his  best  years  were  passed,  His 
eduratiou  was  completed  at  University  College,  Oxford  ;  and  lie 
retained  through  life  a  warm  attachment  to  the  scene  of  his 
youthful  v  IU1  was  a  constant  friend  to  the  learned  institu- 

tion on  which  he  reflected  so  much  honour.  He  once  made  the 
tour  of  Italy,  because  it  was  then  esteemed  essential  for  every 
nan  of  fortune  to  make  such  a  tour  before  he  sat  down  to  enjoy 
tlie  paternal  estate  ;  and  he  again  visited  that  ral  country, 

from  a  genuine  love  of  the  arts,  and   a  veneration   for  the  rial 
scenes  that  had  raised  in  his  mind  the  noblest  species  of  emula- 
tion.    When   he  studied  his  own  gratification   he  BOIIght   n  tire- 
■cti?  itciuus  that  affluence  ntlorded  no  solid  pretext  for 

of  individual   feeling  to    public    duty,  he   mixed 

largely  in  the  business  of  society.      He  WAS  an  officer  in  the  War- 

wickshrre  militia,  when  first  that  regiment  was  established;  and 

«w  .sions,  a  representative  in   Parliament  of 

iy  of  Oxford.*     His  discharge  of  the  duties   of  a 

F  i, irate 

Hcirudc  for  the  interests  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  **»  eompi- 
and  will  long  be  remembered  With  ve  titration*     One  wet  of  IihttaMy 
ntirUrd  with  bis  love  of  Mie  *tu,  ilut  *t  require*  esp 

liy 


magistrate  *a*  catoiplary,  and  moat  beneficial  to  his  neighbour- 
bii#d.  Tl*e  imprtifirmeau  of  canal  tiatt^lttim,  and  curry  olb»«r 
work  connected  villi  the  tnlerert  of  lb.?  iciiinly  of  Warwick,  met 
with  patronage  from  lib  liratL     In  manner*  Sir  Itogur 

Ncwdi&ate  rai  Ibe  true  En^hub  coaaftry  gentleman  of  the  an- 
cient school  t  simple,  beneroknl,  and  niinuir.      II i»  died,  at 

i  by  hi*  r*mak  and  rc\peclrd  by  every  dependant, 
in  IBM,  at  the  nj.ti  of  88 ;  and  a  a*  inlmvd  at  Harcfald  to 
NU4I< 

At  a  short  minnr*  from  IW  parL  pate*  «.if  Arbor 5*  it  a  farm 
colled  Tfmptc  flbiur.  TKl  Ltii)dio£  wna  tirnminnW  by  a  moat* 
and  in  the  fr*nl  aft  the  rental  nt  of  a  lofty  painted  window.  At- 
Ucfccd  lu  the  Newdijcatr  ealale  la  a  •«t*to»ciifl  *  ilent  of  manor, 
termed  the  manor  of  St,  John  of  Jvrwalmt,  for  which  the  pre* 
regularly  deficit*  a  keeper. 

Am.lbm'V  rVatt,  lately  tat-  n  *>f  Lord  Clonmell,  and 

at  pttacot  Ibat  of  life  Kef,  J*  Neale,  is  two  miles  on  the  north  - 
Weal  of  Cot  entry.  This  manor  is  not,  mentioned  in  Domesday  * 
a*  at  the  time  of  that  survey  il  was  considered  a  member  of  the 
rib  of  Coventry*     At  ea  early  period  it  was  vested  in  the  family 

Lllaatitt,^,  who  had  here  a  spacious  residence,  traditionally 
ocda  tf.'ajf/e,  *  There  alii  I  remain*/'  writes  Dr,  Thomas, 
'*  a  peer  of  an  and  ml  castle,  which  aetata  to  hare  been  double 
muulrd  about ;  in  thu  innermoit  moat  was  found  a  well,  Meinetl 
about  with  atone  five  foot  deep,  which,  being  cleansed,  proves  an 
admirable  aprinjr,  and  aervea  the  lioose  and  offices.  By  the  sjAe 
of  the  well  there  was  a  stone  trough,  with  five  tfovcral  holes  with 

bila 


mention,    in  1805*  the  Vice  Chancellor  rvceived  frum  Sir  Roger  ibc  turn  of 

twenty  Ruine*^  uKfi  a  ir^urtttiiat  il  might  be  gbrc»  as  a  premium  to  a«  un- 

dtfgt.nl  und,  who  l<»d  not  sweded  four  ycuni  Frwti  the  Time  ui   hit  mairico- 

Utim,  (or  llie  bet  com  rem*  not  exrejidJog  beyond  fifij 

■1  hi  thr  maatr«|  after  the  ntliorpri*e  compositions,  at  th* 

•  omuWHiorniian*      The  v»ljrel  preset ib#d  *m  A  Recommendation  of 

tcient  IkmAina  of  Grecian  and  Roman  JUttotactsraa 
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bits  of  leaden  |  !iemf  which  formerly  conveyed  the  water 

five  several  ways."      Tint  well  is  yet  open,  an«l  mry 

vttdl  surround*   it    constitute*  the  sole   remain  of  the   ancient 
difiee.      The  modern  mansion  is  u  resp<  tance  of  the 

order  of  Luiiiliii-s  [a  whieh  interna]  accommodation  i  in 

to  arrant  f  outward  The  chief  tv 

has  a  central  compartment,  slightly  p  wUh  a  pediment 

iml  vacant  tympanum  In  the  upper  serf  church  of  All 

hie  building,  with  a  low  square  tower  from 
which  springs  a  modest  spire,  was  originally  a  chapel  belonging 
to  the  pr 

Cut  don  wa*,  likewi  try,  and 

iraa  afterward*  pmmaaawd  bj  By  Ralph, 

I  lost  Earl,  it  was  given  to  Stephen  de  Sf grave  and  fj 
i  hold  by  the  service  of"  I  tat* 

continued  with  the  8'  graves  till  the  hue 

•/  that  family,  and  afterward,  pa  low* 

bray*,     John  .\  in  the  33<1  of  Fdward  I.  obtained  loava 

la  fortify  his  ho  one  here  with  a  moat,  and   to  surround  it  with 
embattled  walla.     It  wan  in  this  <  that  Thomas 

Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  eom- 

bat  between  hfmself  and  the   Duke  of  Hereford,  in  tl< 
Richard  If.      From  this  spot  ha  coomen<  <tvance  to  the 

place  of  military  trial,  u  on  a  h<  I  with  crimson  velvet, 

cmbroydercw  with  lions  of  silver  I*ery  trees  {his  Rchus9 

alluding  to  the  name  of  Mowbray  l)"     Fi  we  now  to  by 

■ten  of  the  embattled  re  omueetod  i^i  so  intt  way 

with  the  legends  of  a  chivalric  ertu     The  properly  is  vested   in 
the  J*ofd«  Clifford;  and,  al  ack,  the   father  of 

of  a  farmer  his  teuant, 
and  hnilt  for  the  agriculturist  a  convenient  house  from  the  vene- 
rable remains*  One  i,  a  massy  wall,  and  some  traces 
•f  the  moat,  yet  exist  for  the  [  the  curious.  On 
the  inner  part  of  this  fragment  are  the  remains  of  two  pointed 


windows,  now  stopped  op. 
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IUgby  Division 


contains  the  following  Parishes,  Townships,  ami  Hamlet :— Hil- 
ton; Bourton  upon  Dunsmoor,  with  the  tything  of  Draycot  ; 
Brownsovvr;  Churvhorer;  Clifton;  Cosford  (Hamlet);  Dun- 
church,  with  Toft;  Frankton;  Hill-Morton  ;  Law/ord,  Church; 
Lawford  Little  (Township)  ;  Laicford,  long  (Township)  ;  ,Yt it> 
hold  upon  Avon  ;  Nncnham  Regis;  Ncicton  and  Bipgin  (Town- 
ship) ;  Rupbu  ;  Ryton  upon  Duns  moor ;  Strctton  upon  Duns- 
moor  ;   Tlmrluston  ;  Willoni*ht>y  ;  Wolston,  with  Marstoti. 

The  town  of  TirciiY  is  situate  near  the  eastern  border  of  the. 
county,  ami  is  distant  about  thirteen  miles  from  Coventry,  ami 
sixteen  from  Warwick.  The  name  of  this  town  is  written  Rothe- 
beric  in  Domesday,  and  the  place  was  so  culled,  according  to 
Dugdale,  from  Rovhv  a  rock  or  quarry  of  stone,  and  Biric,  a 
court,  or  habitation  of  note.  This  derivation  appears  simple  and 
explicit,  and  agrees  tolerably  well  with  the  circumstances  of  th« 
town  ;  for  there  is  a  quarry  of  stone  in  the  close  neighbourhood, 
and  the  elevated  spot  on  which  the  town  stands  has,  probably,  u 
similar  stratum  at  no  great,  depth.  Hut,  in  the  Dictionuaire 
fYltique,  the  appellation  is  sard  to  he  of  Celtic  origin,  derived 
from  Rue,  a  river,  and  Bye,  a  town.  This  explanation  will  also 
fairly  suit  the  local  circumstances  of  Rugby f  for  the  river  Avon 
waters  meads  at  no  great  distance  from  its  streets.  Very  shortly 
after  the  compilation  of  Domesday,  the  name  was  written  Rokr- 
hy,  and  that  mode  of  orthography  prevailed  through  several  cen- 
turies. 

This  town  is  seated  on  a  healthful  and  pleasant  eminence,  ami 
consists  of  various  clean  and  cheerful,  hut  ill-paved,  streets.  At 
the  time  of  the  Conqueror's  survey,  it  appears  to  have  been  a 
place  of  little  note,  and  it  made  few  advances  towards  affluence, 
and  celebrity,  till  a  period  not  far  remote  from  the  present.  A 
castle  was  constructed  here,  as  is  supposed  in  the  reign  of  Ste- 
phen; but  if  conjecture  be  right  in  bestowing  the  date  of  the 
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structure  on  that  reign,  it  was  erected  only  for  a  military  purpose 
of  a  temporary  description ;  and  it  seems  evident  that  the  pile 
was  soon  levelled  with  the  ground,  as  no  mention  of  it  occurs  in 
any  page  of  historical  record.  In  the  time  of  Henry  III.  Sir 
Henry  Rokebye  obtained  from  the  crown  a  charter  for  a  weekly 
market,  and  for  a  yearly  fair  to  last  three  days.  But,  although 
these  grants  were  highly  favourable  to  industry  and  speculation, 
the  inhabitants  failed  to  make  any  great  progress  in  commercial 
importance.  Few  inland  towns,  not  favoured  with  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  religious  institutions,  attained,  much  note  or  wealth 
in  the  early  stages  of  history.  Rugby  never  witnessed  the  foun- 
dation of  a  monastic  pile  ;  but,  iu  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  it  was  honoured  with  a  benefaction  still  more  propitious. 
At  this  period  a  School  was  founded,  which  has  been  attended 
with  circumstances  singularly  felicitous,  and  now  ranks  among  . 
the  first  classical  seminaries  in  the  country. 

Bugfcy  School  was  founded  iu  the  ninth  year  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, by  Lawrence  Sheriff*,  Grocer,  of  Loudon,  chiefly  as  a  free 
Grammar  School  for  the  children  of  the  parishes  of  Rugby  and 
Brownsover,  "  and  next  for  such  as  were  of  other  places  thereto 
adjoining."*  For  the  accommodation  of  the  master,  who  was, 
"  if  it  conveniently  might  be,  to  he  ever  a  Master  of  Arts,"  he 
bequeathed  a  messuage,  or  mausion  at  Rugby,  in  which  it  is-  pro- 
bable he  had  himself  resided  through  the  few  last  years  of  his 
life,  and  he  directed  that  there  should  be  built,  near  this  mes«- 

F  3  suage. 

•  I«  the  act  obtained  in  1777,  to  enable  the  Feoffees  and  Trustees  of  the 
Rugby  Charity  Estate  to  grant  Jresh  leases,  ficc.  the  bounds  of  limitation,  in 
regard  to  boys  admissible  on  the  foundation,  are  thus  noticed  ;  "  The  Boys 
of  Rugby,  tirowiisorer,  or  any  other  towns,  villager,  or  hamlets  lying  within 
five  measured  miles  of  Rugby,  oi  suck  other  distance  as  the  major  part  of  the 
trustees  present  at  any  pubiic  meeting  shall  ascertain,  regard  being  had  to 
the  annual  revenues  of  the  said  trust  estate  for  the  time  being,  shall  he  in* 
strocted  by  the  said  Masters  and  ushers  respectively  in  grammar,  and  such 
other  branches  of  learning  as  are  herein  before  meutioned,  without  inking 
Irom  the  said  boys,  or  their  parent!,  friends,  or  relations,  any  fee  ox  reward 
Ua  tfca  same,  directly  or  indirectly.'' 
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suage,  a  fair  and  convenient  School  House.  To  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  this  foundation,  and  of  a  contiguous  alms  house,  he 
bequeathed  the  revenue  arising  from  the  rectory  of  Brownsover, 
and  a  third  portion  of  twenty-four  acres  of  land,  situate  in  Lamb's 
Conduit  Fields,  "  near  London/4  and  termed  the  Conduit  Close. 
These  eight  acres  of  land  were  of  trivial  value  at  the  period ; 
and  in  1653,  they  produced  so  little,  that  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed in  that  year  for  charitable  uses,  under  the  Great  Seal  of 
England,  were  enabled,  on  duly  considering  the  annual  income  of 
this  charity,  to  make  only  the  following  decree :  "  That  the 
Trustees  should,  out  of  the  rents  of  the  said  trust-estate,  pay 
quarterly  to  the  Schoolmaster  his  salary  of  three  pounds,  and 
to  every  of  the  Almsmen  his  allowance  of  seven  shillings  and 
seven  pence,  according  to  the  founder's  intent ;  and,  out  of  the 
remainder  of  the  said  rents,  should  defray  the  necessary  charges 
of  repairing  the  school,  the  schoolmaster's  house,  and  the  alms* 
men's  lodgings  ;  and  the  overplus,  after  the  charges  of  meeting 
were  deducted,  which  were  not  to  exceed  twenty  shillings  per 
annum,  should  be  distributed  between  the  Schoolmaster  and  the 
fdmsmen,  according  to  the  proportions  of  three  pounds  to  the 
Schoolmaster,  and  seven  shillings  and  seven  pence,  a  quarter,  to 
every  almsman."  In  1686,  the  Lambs-conduit  property  was 
leased  to  Dr.  Darbon  of  London,  for  fifty  years,  at  the  annual 
rent  of  fifty  pounds.  At  the  instance  probably  of  this  lessee,  a 
decree  of  Chancery  was  procured,  making  a  partition  of  the  land, 
and  allotting  to  the  charity  its  specific  proportion.  The  expand- 
ing precincts  of  the  metropolis  now  drew  towards  the  hitherto 
neglected  and  obscure  field,  and  the  leaseholder  began  to  appro? 
bend  the  possibility  of  the  golden  harvest,  that  tn  fact  ensued, 
though  he  did  not  live  to  share  materially  in  its  advantages.  In 
1702  (thirty-four  years  before  the  expiration  of  Barbon's  term) 
the  trustees  granted  a  fresh  lease  to  William  Mil  in  an,  Esq.  after- 
wards Sir  William  Milman,  of  forty-three  years ;  such  new  grant 
to  commence  at  the  termination  of  the  former  lease.  At  the 
•Mty  PVt  tf  (be  lasjt.  century  few  persons  viewed  speculations  in 
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building  u*  a  probable  mode  of  acquiring  wealth,  and  Sir  William* 
Mtlmau  obtained  bin  enlarged  term  of  possession  for  the  yearly 
consideration  of  sixty  pound*.  Thus,  until  the  year  1780  Urn 
annual  produce  of  the  estate  belonging  to  the  Rugby  charity  wus 
only  one  buudred  and  sixteen  pounds,  seventeen  shilling*,  and 
•U pence.  But,  shortly  after  the  grant  of  an  extended  term  to 
Sir  William  Mil  man,  extensive  streets  of  commodious  family 
house*  ft  ere  erected,  and  it  was  computed  that  a  ground  rent  of 
al  least  one  thousand,  six  hundred  pounds  would  accrue  to  the 
charity  on  the  expiration  of  his  lease,  A  much  greater  income 
has,  in  fact,  arises ;  and,  when  the  leases  then  granted  Khali  ter- 
minate, it  is  expected  that  the  revenues  will  amount  to  several 
Ueusaod  pound*  per  turn. 

It  is  pleasing  to  observe  that  the  flourishing  finances  of  this 
aobJe  institution  are  conducted  in  a  way  calculated  to  spread 
wide  the  beneficent  intentions  of  the  founder,  and  to  aid  the  en* 
Urged  scheme  of  education  consequent  on  the  improved  manners 
of  later  eras.  The  trustees  are  twelve  in  number,  and  the  chief 
Hid  Gentry  of  the  county  discharge  the  office  with  Uo- 
norahle  zeal  and  activity,*  By  these  distinguished  persons  re- 
gular meetings  are  held  ;  and  before  them  (in  the  month  of  Au- 
£u*t)  an  annua)  examination  takes  place,  Fourteen  exhibitions 
have  been  instituted,  and  the  exhibitioners  are  allowed  the  sum 
of  forty  pounds  per  auu,  to  assist  in  their  support,  for  the  term 
of  seven  years,  at  any  college  or  hall  they  amy  select  for  resi- 
dence, 10  either  University.  These  are  termed  "  the  exhibition- 
ers of  Lawreuce  Sheriff;"  aud  the  vacancies  are  tilled  up  at  the 
aaaoal  examination,  a  scholastic  process  conducted  with  exem- 

F  4  pier 


•  The  present  trustees  are  : 


La*  I  ofCran 
I^rd  \  tut  worth, 

i  lint,  Bart.  M.  P. 
y  Skip  with. 
beophJfttt  BtdJulph.  Bart, 


DogdaJc  Stratford  DugdaU,  E§q.  M.  P.     Ke*.  Ds .  Berkley, 


Abraham  Grime*,  Esq. 
Wtftotoealaji  Oigby,  Eaq. 

WilLam  Ilolbcclii  Esq- 

Gore  Towiueiid,  Esq. 

John  WighU  ick  Knigliiley«  Esq. . 
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plary  strictness,  and  which  is  attended  by  a  member  of  each  of 
the  two  Universities,  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  Vice 
Chancellor.  The  scholars  arc,  at  present,  three  hundred  and 
thirty  in  number,  of  whom  about  fifty  are  on  the  foundation. 

The  ancient  buildings  of  this  great  seminary  weresach  as  might 
fairly  suit  its  limited  condition,  in  the  earlypart  of  the  last  century. 
They  chiefly  consisted  of  a  humble  tenement,  used  by  the  head 
Master  for  a  residence ;  a  principal  school  room  of  moderate  size  ; 
and  two  or  three  additional  school  rooms,  constructed  at  differ- 
ent limes,  as  the  finances  would  allow.  The  trustees  had  long 
meditated  the  erection  of  an  entire  new  edifice ;  and,  on  a  meet- 
ing which  took  place  at  London  iu  May  180s,  it  was  found  that 
the  funds  woutd  permit  the  execution  of  their  purpose.  Mr, 
Henry  Hakewill  was  appointed  architect,  and  by  khfcl  uetilleman 
designs  were  submitted  to  the  annual  meting  at  Ru^hy,  in  the 
ensuing  August,  which  were  approved,  and  promptly  total  on* 

The  new  structure  is  er<  rly  on  the  MM    ^[i"l  a*  the 

former  humble  building,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  town 
of  Rugby ;  for  which  choice  of  site  there  appear  to  have  been 
nth  imm,     It  allowed  of  a  front  towards  the  principal 

street  |0  the  town,  and  was  at  such  a  distance  horn  it  as  to  per- 
mit the  intervention  of  a  quadrangle.  The  edifice  is  composed 
of  white  buck,  and  the  angles,  cornices,  and  dressings  to  the 
windows  and  opening,  are  of  Altleborou^h  *toue.  The  style  of 
architecture  is  that  which  prevailed  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza* 
bcth,  the  period  at  which  the  school  was  founded  ; — a  grateful 
and  eb-anl  compliment  to  the  memory  of  the  founder!  !ub - 
pendant  of  the  tacit  respect  thus  paid  to  the  beneficent  person 
twith  whom  the  seminary  originated,  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion 
'that  Mr.  Hakewill  selected  the  character  of  building  best  adapted 
to  scholastic  purposes  ;  ami  n  eminrntly  unites  the  use- 

ful with  the  picturesque.      The  rooms  dedicated   to  different  oh- 
l  of  tuition  are  judiciously  separated  ;  a  desideratum   in  ar- 
rangement that  occasions  much  inconvenience  in  many  great  pub- 
lic schools.     In  domestic  accommodation  the  scholars  are  divided 
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t*tlj  collegiate  regularity;  and  the  varieties  of  avenue  allowed 
by  the  wild,  yet  agreeable,  style  of  builders  in  the  16th  ivuiniy, 
it  an  advantage  that  could  scarcely  be  obtained  in  a  structure 
raised  according  to  Grecian  rules.  The  building  is  massy  ; 
•j.ud  interesting  from  a  graceful  disposition  of  piff*A  i.t- 
tber  liian  from  plenitude  of  decoration.  The  principal  front  in 
that  towaids  the  south,  which  extends  two  hundred  and  twenty 
fa* 

The  schools  are  entered  by  a  gateway  Opposite  the  street, 
which  leads  to  the  principal  court,  a  fiue  area  ninety  feet  long  by 
seventy-five  feet  wide,  with  a  plain  cloister  on  the  east,  south, 
and  west  sides.  The  buildings  on  the  south  of  the  court  com- 
prise the  Dining  Hall,  belonging  to  the  boys  in  the  head  Master'* 
house,  and  three  schools  for  different  classes  ;  those  on  the  west 
are  occupied  by  the  great  school  ;  and  on  the  north  are  the* 
French  and  writing  schools.  The  east  side  adjoins  the  officers 
belonging  to  the  bead  Master's  house;  and,  by  the  cloisters  on 
that  side,  the  scholars  have  access  to  the  matron,  &c.  without  in- 
terfering with  the  domestics  of  the  Master's  establishment.  The 
bead  house  is  placed  at    the  east  end  of  the  range  of 

toileting!  forming  the  south  front,  and  adjoins  the  schools, 
though  in  some  measure  separated  from  them  by  the  studies  be- 
longing  to  pupils  accommodated  in  his  house.  These  are  small 
rooms  in  a  compurlmi nt  of  building  three  slori 
student  has  one  rouut  for  his  own  use.  About  sixty  hoys  are  thus 
accommodated ;  the  remainder  lodge  in  the  houses  of  the  other 
Masters,  and  in  different  boarding  houses  in  the  town. 

The  bend  Master's  house  is  suited  to  the  present  high  charac- 
ter of  the  institution.     Tlie  apartments  are  sufficiently  spacious 
and  from  the  bed-room  floor  there  is  a  communication  with  a  gri- 
nding to  the  length  of  the  dormitories,  which  range 
ols,  and  consist  of  lofty  and  well-ventilated  rooms. 

The  wfcok  of  Hit  buildings  comprehended  in  the  first  intention 
of  the  trustees  are  now  completed  ;  but  the  school  has  so  much 
increased  in  numbers  and  reputation,  that  the   trust  ■  dv- 
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termincd  to  give  it  ttie  accommodation  of  a  private  chapel,  and  am 
application  is  at  present  before  Parliament  to  enable  them  to  employ 
part  of  the  funds  in  the  execution  of  that  design.  A  structure 
of  this  kind  is  a  highly  judicious  appendage  to  the  noble  building* 
of  the  schools,  as  the  parish  church  of  Rugby  is  not  capable  of 
couimodating  one  half  of  the  pupils. 

The  almshouses  constructed  according  to  the  directions  of 
Sheriff  were  for  four  poor  men,  two  of  whom  had  been  inhabitants 
of  Rugby,  and  two  of  Brownsover,  The  number  of  almsmen  has 
been  carefully  augmented  in  proportion  to  the  increased  amount 
of  the  revenues.  Each  almsman  is  provided  yearly  with  a  gowa 
of  the  value  of  thirty  shillings,  and  a  load  of  coals,  not  leas  than 
forty  hundred  weight,  and  not  exceeding  forty-four  hundred 
weight.  The  weekly  allowance  to  each  experiences  an  increase 
at  the  discretion  of  the  trustees,  with  an  utter  limitation  pre* 
scribed  by  act  of  Parliament, 

Laurence  Sheriff,  the  benevolent  founder  of  these  institutions, 
moved  in  so  bumble  a  sphere  that  few  circumstances  can  now  be 
collected  relating  to  his  biography.  He  was  born  at  Brownsover, 
S  small  village  near  Rugby,  and  removed  to  Loudon,  where  he 
kept  a  grocer's  shop  in  the  vicinity  of  Newgate  market.  Dr. 
Thomas  styles  him  a  haberdasher;  a  term  which  appears  to  sig- 
nify a  general  dealer  in  small  wares;  and  the  word  grocer,  as 
used  in  the  sixteenth  century,  probably  implies  no  more.  Ho 
was,  likewise,  a  servant  to  Elizabeth,  before  that  princess  obtain- 
ed sovereign  power.  That  he  was  prudent,  aud  moderately  suc- 
cessful, we  have  sufficient  evidence;  and  it  is  likely  that,  in  the 
decline  of  life,  he  retired  to  Rugby,  the  neighbourhood  of  hii 
native  place,  and  resided  in  the  u  mansion"  which  he  afterward: 
bequeathed  as  a  residence  for  the  master  of  his  grammar  school. 
Any  particular  connected  with  the  founder  of  so  eminent  an  esta* 
blishmeut  mast  needs  be  a  desirable  addition  to  the  page  that 
narrates  the  progress  of  the  institution.  In  Fox's  Book  of  Mar- 
tyrs occurs  the  following  mention  of  Sheriff;  aud  though  the 
passage  is  long,  we  venture  on  the  insertion  of  it,  as  it  appears, 
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in  itself,  far  from  devoid  of  interest: — "  Soon  after  the  stir  of 
Wist,  it  fortuned  that  one  Robert  Fairer,  dwelling    near   unto 
_ate  market,  went,  in  a  certain  moming,  to  the  Rose  Tavern 
(from  whence  be  was  seldom  absent)  and  falling  to   his  common 
drink,  as  be  was  ever  accustomed  ;  and  having  in  his  company  three 
other  companions  like  to  himself,  it  chanced,  the  same  time,  that 
ooe  Lawrence  Sherffi  grocer,  dwelling  also  not  far  from  thence, 
to  come  into  the  said  tavern,  and  finding  there  the  said  Farrer  (to 
whom  o(  long  time  he  had  borne  good  will)  sate  down  in  the  seat 
to  drink  with  him;  and  Farrer,  having  in  his  full  cups,  and  not 
having  consideration  who  were  present,  began  to  talk  at  large ; 
and,  namely,  against  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  and  said  that  Jill  hath 
bin  one  of  the  thief  doers  of  thin  rebellion  of  Wiatt;  and,  he- 
fore  all  be  done,  she,  and  all  the  lieretieks  her  partakers,  shall 
sell  understand  of  it.     Some  of  litem  hope  that  she  Will  havo 
the  crown;  hot  she,  and  they  (I   trust)  that  bo  tape,  shall  bop 
headless,  or  be  fried  with  faggots,  before  she  come  to  it     The 
aforesaid  Lawrence  Sheriff,   grocer,   hrflg  then  servant  unto  the 
lady  Elizabeth,  and  sworn  unto  her  grace,  could  no  longer  for- 
bear his  old  acquaintance  and  neighbour.  Farrer,  in  speaking  so 
Dureverantly  of  his  mistress,  but  said  unto  him,  "  Farrer!  I  have 
oved  thee  as  a  neighbour,  and  have  had  a  good  opinion  of  tl 
ttt  hearing  of  thee  that  I  now  hear,  I  defie  thee,  and  tell  lb 
*nx  her  graoes'a  sworn  servant,   and   she  is  a  princess,  and  the 
daughter  of  a  noble  king,  and  it  evil  becometh  thee  to  call  her  a 
Jill ;  and  for  thy  so  saying  1  say  thou  art  a  knave,  and  I  will 
uplain  upon  thee."     Do  thy  worst,  said  Farrer ;  for  that  I  said 
I  will  say  again  :  and  so  Sheri'«:*came  from  his  company. 

Shortly  after,  the  said  Sheriff,  taking  an  honest  neighbour 

with    him,    went   before   the   Commissioners   to  complain ;    the 

h    Commissioners   sate  then    al    Bonner's,    the    Bishop   of 

don's  house,  beside   St.  Paul's,  and  there  were  present  Boo* 

then  being  the  chief  Commissioner,  the  lx»rd  MorfMOt,  Sir 

John  Baker ;  Dr.   Darbyshire,  Chancellor  to   the  Bishop ;  Dr. 

Story,  Dr.  Uarpsftvid,  and  others, 

"TIiol 
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The  afcaresaid  ShniC. 

oi  the  said  Robert  Fmtr  s  \ 
Vein.     B*mct  answered,"  FfciaaVe 
he  meant.' 

"  Yea,  my  Lard  r*  sa-d  Dr.  Stowy,  -  if  job 
I  4o,  yv«   avoid  ax    there  »  mC  a  betas 
hoacfftcr  mas^ia  Ike  city  at  Loadoo." 

"  Well/'  said  Saemt  "  «y  Urd!  sic  b  m  giariam i  lady 
and  mistress,  aad  it  t*  not  to  be  saffered  that  sach  a  wild  as 
he  is  should  call  so  honourable  a  priacass  ay  liar  aaaie  af  a  «#atf  ; 
aailat  yesterday,  ia  the  csmrC  thai  aiy  Latd  Cmwieil  Pool, 
m*eting  her  ia  the  ch-imber  of  presence,  karrlrd  down  aa  his 
knees  aad  kissed  her  hand ;  and  1  saw,  also,  that  hoar  Philip, 
■getlug  her,  made  her  much  obeisance,  aad  taal  Lis  knew 
touched  the  ground ;  sad  then,  me  taiakcth,,  it  were  taa  math 
ta  satfer  such  a  varlet  as  this  is  to  call  her  a  Ji/^  aW  la  wish 
them  to  hop  headless  tost  shall  wish  her  Grace  la  enjoy  the 
possession  of  the  crown,  a  hen  Gad  shall  send  it  awls  her,  aa 
in  the  right  of  her  inheritance."  "  Yea,  stay  there!"  quoth 
Bonner ;  "  when  God  sendeth  it  sato  her.  let  ber  enjoy  it.  Bat, 
truly  (said  he)  the  man  that  spake  the  wards  that  yea  have 
reported,  meant  nothing  against  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  yaar  mis- 
tress ;  and  no  more  do  we ;  but  he.  like  aa  boaest  sad  zealous 
man,  feared  the  alteration  of  religion,  which  every  gaod  man 
aaght  to  feax  :  and,  therefore,  (said  Bonner,)  gaod  man,  go 
your  ways  home,  and  leport  well  of  as  towards  year  mistress, 
and  we  will  send  for  Farrer,  and  rebuke  him  lor  his  rash  and 
undiscrete  words,  and  ie  trust  tk't  he  a  ill  not  do  the  like  again  c 
and  thas  Sberiif  came  away,  and  Farrer  had  a  flap  with  a  fox 
tail." 

Besides  this  great  scholastic  foundation,  there  is  a  school  in 
Rugby  built  and  endowed  by  Richard  Elborow,  Gent,  of  Rugby, 
ia  the  year  1707,  for  the  instruction  of  thirty  boys.  Attached 
ta  the  school  are  almshouses  founded  by  the  same  person,  for  six 
•iJsws. 
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The  Church   y  no  great  archi te ctund  interest ;  and  it 

b»    NSgfefted  that   this  edifice  is  much  tnn  small  for  the  pre* 
■ent  population  of  the  town.      An  inent,   however,   is  pro- 

jected.    At  H  a  square  tower,  trifbriiit  an  It  mm  n.  ai»d 

|tite devoid  Ol  ».     The  stone  of  which  it  i-  1  u 

uid  to  have  been  Ukcu   from   the  remains  of  the  castle.     In   the. 
chun  ral  of   lio-    family   of  Cafe,  ait; 

whom  is  Joseph,  (father  of  the  Edward  Cav e  to  he  shortly  no- 
)  mho  died   in    1747.  iiy.     Over   his  rema 

hi  inscription    to  the  memory  of  himself 
and  his  s«»  l>v   Dr.  Hawkcswoi th. 

About  a   furlong  to    the    north  of  the  church,  in  the  ground* 

to    a    house  now  occupied   by    Mrs.  Belttl,   arc  to  ho  I 
pe  slight  \  (    the    castle  ^tlwt    once  stood  at   Ki 

of  an   elevation  of  earth   t went) -one  feet 
and  a  part  of  Ute  moat.     Thfl  whole  *itc  of  the  structure  ifl 
ard.     Dugdale  supposes  that  this  was  "  a 
hmJ  "  that  it  was  one  of  the  building  raised  in 
Stephen's   time;  almost    all    which   were  demolished   by 
vommaud  of  Henry  II.  about  the  third  year  of  bib  reigtt.'4 
The  town  of  Rugby   has  ■  wo-kly  market,  and  eleven  annual 
A\  these  foil  (arable  numbers  of  eaiii 

and  the  business  of  that  which   eommem N 

ruetirncs  not  concluded  in  less  than  a 

But  the  Grain mar-school  o!  Rugby  is  its  great  support; 

and  the  prosperity  or  the  town  has  evidently  kept  pace  with  th* 

that  fortunate  establishment.  Here  an 
*tsple  manufactures  ;  and  the  increased  facilities  bestowed  uti  trade 
In  the  tnprovemeoU  <»i  inland  navigation,  do  not  appear  to  I 
In*  m  cultivated  with  much  advantage  by  the  inhabitants.  While 
depend  tut  on  its  market  and  fairs,  the  lown  consisted  of  a  few 
narrow  stiects  of  low-built  incommodious  houses,  Under  the 
tittup  flourishing  seminary,  new  buildings  are  continually 

rising  and  many  of  these  are  of  a  solid  and  ornamental  descrip. 
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Dr.  Thomas,  in  his  additions  to  Dugdale,  (1730)  says,  that 
there  are  in  Rugby  about  nine  score  and  three  bouses.  Accord- 
ing to  the  returns  to  Parliament  in  1801,  there  were  then  21 
houses,  and  1,487  inhabitants*  The  same  returns  for  1811,  mak« 
the  numbers  as  follow  :— bouses  inhabited  319;  uninhabited  15; 
now  building,  one.  Inhabitants  1  £M,  Here  are  two  dissenting 
meeting-houses,  one  of  which  was  erected  about  twelve  yean 
back  at  the  principal  charge  of  Sir  Egerton  Leigh, 

At  Newton,  near  Rugby,  was  born,  in  the  year  1691,  Ed 
ward  Cave,  lite  designer  and  original  publisher  of  the  Gentle* 
man's  Magazine,  a  work  so  eminently  conducive  to  gene 
amusement  and  information.  His  family  had  long  resided  on  a 
small  hereditary  estate,  the  dwelling  of  which  was  termed  Cave't 
in-the-Hele,  from  its  low  situation,  and  from  the  name  of  the 
proprietor.  Rut  his  father  having  concurred  with  an  elder  br 
thcr  in  cutting  off  the  entail  of  the  hereditary  property,  was  con* 
*trained  to  follow  the  trade  of  a  shoemaker  in  the  town  of  Rugby. 
Young  Cave  profited  by  the  judicious  foundation  of  Lawrenc 
Sheriff,  and  was  one  of  the  most  promising  scholars  of  the  Rugby 
institution.  But  the  low-born  are  exposed  to  many  trials  in 
large  and  fashionable  seminary*  They  are  often  made  the  tool 
affluent  pupils,  both  as  to  the  commission  of  crime  and  the  recep- 
tion of  pnnishment ;  and  such  appears  to  have  been  the  fate  of 
Edward  Cave,  wlm  quitted  the  school  of  Rugby  in  disgust,  and 
was  bound  apprentice  \o  a  printer  in  London,  He  after wa 
obtained  a  place  in  the  Post-office  ;  and  occupied  the  time  not 
required  by  the  duties  of  that  situation,  in  editing  various  publi- 
cations of  a  useful  or  amusing  description.  By  habits  of  i 
and  industry  he  collected  a  sufficient  sum  to  purchase  a  small 
printing-office,  and  soon  commenced  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
"  a  periodical  pamphlet/'  writes  Johnson,  "of  which  the  schema 
is  known  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken.  To  this 
undertaking  he  owed  the  affluence  in  which  he  passed  the  last 
twenty  years  of  his  life,  and  the  fortune  which  he  left  behind  him  ; 
*hich  though  large,  had  betu  yet  larger,  had  he  not  rashly  and 
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n ton) y  impaired  it  by  numerous  projects,  of  which  I  know  not 
that  ever  one  succeeded."  It  must  be  observed,  to  the  honour 
of  Mr,  Cave's  memory,  that  he  dedicated  a  part  of  the  fortune, 
thus  industriously  acquired,  to  the  comforUbie  support  of  bis 
igcd  father.  He  died  iu  1754,  at  the  age  of  sixty*turee,  and 
wan  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  James,  ClerkenwelL* 

Tlie  village  of  BaovvNsovER,  all .  m\\  mentioned  as  the  birth- 
place  of  Lawrence  Sheriff,  is  about  two  miles  from  Rugby,  on 
lite  north-east,  and  is  situated  on  rising  groftod  near  the  con  du- 
nce of  the  Avon  and  the  Swift.     **  This  Town/'  says  Dugdate, 

&  written  Gaura  iu  the  Conqueror's  Survey*  the  Norman  clerka 

:  being  used  to  our  English  W,  but  instead  thereof  frequently 
n  G.  This  name  of  Haute  (for  so  it  was  afterwards  for  a 
long  time  written,}  hath  its  denomination  from  the  eminent  site 
thereof,  being  mi  a  hilt :  Over  importing  as  much  as  Supra.*9 
This  latter  opinion,  however,  is  controverted  by  Bishop  Gibson, 
wheu  it  concerns  places  not  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  parish 
initiated  Nether,  since  he  considers  it  an  absurdity  to  lay 
down  a  relative  name  without  a  correlative  to  answer  it  In 
instances  like  the  present  he  would 'derive  the  term  from  the 
Saxon,  word  signifying  ripa,  a  bank;  and,  iu  this  immediate 
esse,  be  m  probably  correct,  for  as  the  term  fVaure  was  originally 
applied  to  this  village  without  a  prefix*  we  can  scarcely  suppose 
that  it  was  meant  for  relative  distinction.  The  term  Brown's  it 
thrived  from  Bruno,  who  had  lauds  here  in  the  time  of  the  Con- 
queror. In  this  agreeable  situation  Sir  Egerton  Leigh,  Bart,  has  a 
commodious  family  seat,  to  which  he  has  lately  made  consider- 
able additions. 

All  the  eastern  side  of  this  division  is  rich  in  vestiges  of  the 
Roman  power.  It  is  bordered  by  the  Walling  Street,  and  has  in 
its  vicinity  the  extensive  remains  of  the  great  Roman  station 
termed   Trtpontium.     In  the  parish  of  Churchover,  which  is 

contiguous 

*  For  an  ettenslve  and  curious  account  of  Mr,  Give,  and  of  many  per 
«*si  counsel  eti  with  the  early  progreti  of  the  Gcmleaian'i  Magazine,  *•« 
Kicbols'i  Literary  Auecdotai,  Vol.  V- 
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ioiiti pilous  to  that  juU  noticed,  are  the  remains  of  a  considerable 
tumulus, 

CoTOk  House,  one  mile  and  a  half  from  Brownsover,  on  the 
north-east,  is  a  handsome  stone  mansion,  erected  sonic  few  years 
back  by  Abraham  t;  rimes,  Esq.  near  the  aite  of  an  ancient  pile 
Jong  the  residence  of  the  Dixwell  family,  ancestors  to  Mr. 
Grimes,  who  procured  the  attached  manor  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.  The  house  stands  on  an  elevated  apot,  and  commands  view* 
over  picturesque  parts  of  the  counties  of  Northampton  and  War- 
wick. 

At  the  distance  of  about  one  mile  and  a  half  from  Rugby,  on 
the  south-west,  is  Biltun,  ■  village  which  the  lovers  of  genius 
will  approach  with  refpot^  for  it  contains  a  mansion  that  was 
inhabited  by  Addison  during  a  period  to  which  he  had  looked 
with  the  warmest  anticipations  of  joy — that  of  bis  matrimonial 
connexion  with  the  fair  Countess  of  Warwick.  The  manor  of 
Bilton  was  procured  by  the  Boughtous  of  Law  ford,  early  in  the 
t  of  James  L;  and  was  purchased,  in  the  year  J  711,  of  Wil- 
liam Bough  toil;  Esq.  by  Mr.  Addison,  for  the  sum  of  ten  thou- 
sand pounds;  in  which  purchase  he  was  assisted  by  his  brother, 
GuUtone  Addison,  governor  of  Fort  St.  George,  at  Madras*  It 
would  appear  probable  thai  Addison  bought  this  estate  with  a 
view  to  his  subsequent  marriage  ;  and  he  resided  much  here 
during  the  brief  period  of  life  which  succeeded  that  event.  The 
Countess  Dowager  of  Warwick,  his  relict,  was  often  at  Bilton 
after  his  decease;  and,  ou  her  death,  the  estate  devolved  on  her 
.liter  by  Mr.  Addison;  who  lived  here  through  the  long  re* 
inaiuing  portion  of  her  life,  and  here  died  iu  the  year  1797. 

Bilton  House  is  a  spacious,  but  irregular,  mansion,  evidently 
constructed  at  different  periods.  The  largest  division,  and  that 
which  comprises  the  chief  suite  of  rooms,  bears  marks  of  the 
style  o(  architecture  which  prevailed  in  the  time  of  the  Erst 
James,  and  was  probably  erected  by  the  Boughton  family  soon 
aff  they  acquired  possession  of  the  manorial  rights,  The  re- 
najadei   of  the  pile   consists  *f  a  lower  range  of  building,  the 
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window*  of  which  look  towards  the  gardens ;  ami  this  part  of  the 
edifice  would  appear  to  have  been  constructed  early  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  was,  perhaps,  formed  by  Addison  when  pre- 
paring the  seat  for  the  reception  of  iU  dignified  mistress,  The 
I  ts  entered  by  iron  folding  gates,  which  conduct  to  a  vene* 
porch.  The  situation  is  desirably  retired;  and  the  Wiu- 
of  the  principal  rooms  command  a  prospect,  which,  though 
limited,  is  far  from  destitute  of  interest. 

thr  entering  the  mansion  a  thrill  of  respect,  even  to  veneration, 
unavoidably  passes  through  the  bosom  of  the  examiner  when  he 
nods  that  the  furniture  used  by  Addison  still  remains;  and  the 
pictures,  partly  selected  by  his  judgment,  or  procured  as  a  tri- 
bute to  his  feelings,  yet  ornament  the  walls,  and  occupy  precisely 
the  same  stations  as  when  he  was  wont  to  pau.se  and  admire  them. 
m  has  the  residence  of  a  poet  had  the  fortune  to  be  so  pre* 
■erred  for  the  gratification  of  posterity  .' 

Many  of  these  pictures  deserve  notice  from  intrinsic  merit  of 
ition  ;  and  curiosity  must  needs  be  excited  concerning  the 
character  of  a  collection  that  once  belonged  to  such  a  man.  The 
molt  valuable  pieces  are  portraits  ;  and  it  will  he  obvious  that 
many  of  these  were  introduced  by  the  Const  ess  of  Warwick. 
Others  of  Vandyck,  Van  Somers,  Lilly,  &c.  were  purchased  by 
Mr.  Addison,  and  do  much  credit  to  the  correctness  of  his  taste. 
We  select,  from  the  whole,  those  which  appear  to  possess  the 
greatest  interest : 

TTto  Count  t si  of  Warwick,  in  loote  blue  rob?*.  The  face 
mild  and  handsome,  and  the  character  of  expression  ptfcutiaitj 
attractive.     The  age  about  thirty. 

Another  Portrait  of  the  name  Lady,  when  about  ten  years 
older.  This  is  interesting,  as  it  preserve*  the  appearance  of  the 
Countess  at  the  period  of  Addison's  love  for  her ;  and  the  face 
and  figure  justify  his  loudness  und  perseverance,  The  Countess 
of  Warwick  was  the  only  daughter  oi  Sir  Thomas  Myddletou,  of 
rfc  Cistte,  Derbyshire,  and  grand-daughter  of  Sir  Orlando 
BrvJ-roaii,  keeper  of  the  great  seal  Addison  is  said  to  have 
I V.  G  been 
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been  introduced  to  this  lady  in  the  quality  of  tutor  to  bcrioo/ 
and  to  hare  conceived  from  the  first  an  attach  meat  to  her  permoiL. 
The  Couutess  is  stated  to  have  derived  amusement,  in  the  early 
stages  of  his  overtures,  from  his  diffidence  and  cirenilons  mm- 
thods  of  advance,  and  to  have  been  afterwards  attracted  by  bin 
talents  and  growing  renown.  This  story  chiefly  rests  on  trawi- 
tkmal  anecdote.  It  is  certain  that  Addison  was  orach  engaged, 
in  political  affairs  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury: and,  in  1706,  ho  was  appointed  under  secretary  of  stale, 
through  the  interest  of  bis  steady  friend,  Lord  Halifax.  It 
would  appear  difficult,  therefore,  to  fix  the  period  At  which, 
consistently  with  his  avocations  and  celebrity,  ht  eoald  accept 
the  office  of  tutor  ;  for  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  a  man  of  no 
much  repute  and  expectation  would  condescend  to  the  drudgery 
of  iustructing  a  mere  child.  Whatever  might  be  the  mode  of 
his  introduction  to  his  future  lady,  it  is  known  that  the  marriage 
*as  not  productive  of  a  permanent  accession  to  bur  comfort. 
Perhaps  the  Countess  was  hurt,  when  the  amiliartty  «f  domestic 
life  threw  aside  all  reserve,  by  the  superiority  of  her  husband's 
understanding.  She  bad  been  used  to  act  the  tyrant  over  bin 
ajiectious ;  aud  was  disgusted,  when  she  became  the  wife,  to 
find  that  his  wit  compelled  her  to  appear  in  a  subordinate 
character.  She  now  resorted  to  the  most  obvious  cause  of  self- 
gratulation,  and  eudeavoured  to  reinstate  herself  in  supremacy 
by  a  comparison  of  original  rank.  Her  illustrious  husband, 
however,  was  no  unpatronized  man ;  nor  did  he  owe  his  patron* 
age  to  ber  influence  or  connexions.  In  1717,  the  year  fellow, 
ing  that  of  his  marriage,  Addison  was  made  priucipal  secretary 
of  state ;  for  which  appointment  be  was  iudebted  to  Lord  HalMkx. 
It  is  well  known  that  he  did  not  long  retain  this  situation,  but 
retired  on  a  pension  of  1500/.  per  annum.  His  domestic  disap- 
pointments, though  probably  pungent,  were  not  of  long  dura- 
tion. On  the  17th  of  June,  1719,  he  expired  at  Holland- 
House,  under  the  immediate  pressure  of  a  severe  *  asthmatic 
attack;  and  we  must  believe  that  his  death  restored  the  Conn- 
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ten  to  a  lerel  with  the  rest  of  the  world  of  taste,  and  caused  her 
to  become  once  more  an  admirer  of  his  tab 

,<s  Addison,  (Addison's  daughter  bjf  the  Countess  of  War- 
wick,) *ckcn  a  child  five  or  sir  years  old.  This  lady  was  I 
IB  London,  about  a  twelvemonth  before  her  father's  death.  She 
was  educated  at  a  school  in  Queen's  Square,  London,  and  was 
twelve  years  of  age  at  the  decease  of  her  mother.  She  after- 
wards had  a  house  in  Burlington-street,  hut  resided  chiefly  at 
on,  where  she  died  in  March,  1797.  The  character  of  Miss 
Addison  has  heen  subject  lo  some  misrepresentation.  It  is  said, 
on  the  authority  of  a  lady  who  had  heen  her  companion  at  school, 
that  she  was  there  distinguished  by  her  marked  dislike  for  her 
father's  writings,  and  unconquerable  aversion  lo  the  perusal  of 
them.  If  tliis  were  so,  she  entertained  perverse  habit  wlien  a 
child,  which  was  far  from  forming  part  of  her  character  as  a 
woman.  On  indubitable  authority  we  have  the  power  of  saying 
that  she  was,  through  mature  life,  when  capable  of  discernment, 
a  fen  cut  admirer  of  her  father's  productions,  and  was  in  the 
habit  of  repeating  many  of  his  poetical  pieces.  To  commit  these 
to  recollection  was  with  her  a  light  task,  for  to  a  certain  degree 
*be  inherited  her  father's  strength  of  memory.  But,  unhappily, 
the  vivacity  and  clearness  of  his  other  intellectual  powers  came 
lly  impaired.  For  many  years  she  was  subject  to 
i.l  derangement;  and,  on  this  account,  it  was  found 
neocssary  for  her  to  live  in  great  retirement.  Towards  the 
6f  her  lung  life  an  habitual  deafness  increased,  and  she 
became  painfully  infirm  and  helpless.  She  was  now  tajken  in  a 
chair  to  her  father's  favorite  and  retired  walk  in  the  garden, 
where  she  was  placed  for  a  time,  for  Ike  benefit  of  air,  in  a  shel- 
tered alcove,  or  mimic* hermitage,  a  spot  often  dedicated  by  him 
to  solitary  thought  She  is  mentioned  with  love  and  veneration 
bjr  the  neighbouring  peasantry  ;  and  several  articles  hi  her  will* 
creditably  evince  her  charitable  disposition. 

G2  The 

•  Id.  Ireland,  in  Ins  "  View*  ou  the  A»ou/'  p  75,  writes,  "  (but  *orae 
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71*  E*rl*f  tTmneick,  AddwWa  mi  i»4awf  whose . 
(exors*  MtotW  ncdi  ef  the  aeengej  "  «"ly  preserve*  in 
the  r*hc  wl  by  bis  connexion  with  that  writer.  When 
la*  oa  ha*  4emth-bed  be  sent  for  the  g*y  and  yonthful 
bade  iiim  "  see  how  a  Christian 


>»  the  Coentese  of  Warwick's  father, 
Teas  b  a  portnut  of  great   character  and  fine 


Crrnggu  To  this  friend  Addison  dedicated  his 
a  are  dbjs  beast*  at*  death*  Craggs  was  a  man  of  talent 
ansa  i1tpily>  Wl  sank  tin  prey  of  a  weakness  to  which,  front 
th*  other  points  ef  ho  character,  he  should  bare  been  superior, 
M*  auhex,  thee*a  raised  by  the  Duke  of  Marlboro,,^  to 
oeVr  elf  post  arritcr  general,  was  once  a  barber;  and  ibis  husii- 
Uty  ef  en$t*  Weoenfcd  the  secretary   through   life.     Addison 

IV&r**.  Able  e/  £adba^e*r».  A  fine  whole- 
m  if***  lei  ana*  ika*er;  the  face  Utin,  and  ap peering 
cnev  thossh  the  casual  expression  is  lively.  In  hie 
k*nd  m  a  he**;  and  a  the  beck-gronod  is  represented  the  sea- 
Dotcr.  with  ericral  persons  on  horseback,  galloping 
i  the  eta.  This  is  cawws,  as  probably  alluding  to  the 
wake's  secret  nardiline  In  the  continent,  in  company  with  the 

Prince  of  Wake, 

Prince 

*sg*e  r*f**fci  ke  the  cesativ  tsj  tasi  Addison  left  a  Urge  truok  of  nmnu- 
■*h  Sfmethli— Ction  tf*«t  rt**y  sfcmJd  not  be  opened  till  his  daogh- 
Tkew  •*  wtjhcjwdgedfwm'a*  complexion,  was  on  Jy  league 
In  tit*  Addiioniane  it  i»  recorded*  "  that,  some  lime  after  the  death 
of  Iltae  Addison,  Ibe  boohs  wakl  she  left  were  Temored  from  Billon,  anil 
d tiposed  of  by  public  sale  in  London*  Not  any  cotes  written  by  her  father 
appeared  in  ihrm  ;  ami  ouly  a  lew  of  the  eotomes  were  ditrioguishtd  bjr  hi* 
name  in  bis  hand-* riling."  The  library  consisted  of  866*  lots,  and  was  sold 
by  Leigh  and  Sothcby,  on  the  fTlh  Of  May,  I7P9j  and  three  following 
daj*>  for  east  ?$.  yd.  Oa  the  fifth  daj  were  told  ihi  AUrfu/ij  jewels,  &c* 
for  97  L  Si.  Id. 
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Prince   "Rupert,  a  whole -length,  equally   fine  with  the  pre* 
Among  the   m< 


ny  remaining  paintings  are  portraits  of  Lord 
Halifax;  the  Earl  of  Holland  that  was  beheaded;  Admiral  the 
Earl  of  Warwick  ;  and  the  poet  Dry  den. 

The  gardens  attached   to   this   mansion  are  ra Liter  extensive, 

and   are    yet  preserved    in  all    the    formality  of  the  old    taste. 

Straight    lines,  and    lon^    and   massy   hedges   of  yew,    prevail 

throughout.     In  the  lower  divisions  are  two  ponds,  by  the  side 

of  which   are  seats,    with    sombre  coverings  of  yew  trained  to 

scrota  them.     On  the   north  side  of  the  grounds  is  a  long  walk, 

still  termed   Addison's   walk,    once   the  chosen   retreat  of  that 

writer*  when  intent  on  solitary  reflection.     In  its  original  state 

no  spot  could  be  better  adapted    to  meditation,  or  more  genial 

to  bis   temper.     The  scenery  around  is  quickly  bounded  by  soft 

ranges  of  hills;  and   the  comely  spire  and  gothic  ornaments  of 

the  adjacent  village  church  imparl  a  soothing  air  of  pensiveuess 

to  the  neighbourhood.     The  seclusion  of  this  walk  was  deepened 

by  lines  of  trees,  among  which  were  some  Spanish  oaks  raised 

<*y    Addison   from  acorns  given  him  by  Secretory  Craggs;  but» 

wince  Che  death  of  his  daughter,  the  axe  has  been  used  tn  this 

sequestered  avenue  with  merciless  freedom.     The  tower-beds  are 

destroyed,  and  the  hermitage  is  sinking  in  unheeded  ruiu. 

*Wke   Biltou  estate  was  bequeathed  by    Miss  Addison  to  the 
Hon.  John  Simpson,     By  this  gentleman  the  house  has  hitherto 
been  let,  together  with  Ote  furniture  ;  hut  it  is  at  present  oceu- 
only  by  servants. 
The  church  of  this  little  vUlatre,  a  pile  so  frequently 

Addison  during  the  coot  period  of  retirement  in  which  he 
ernpio\ed  the  powers  of  his  pen  in  writing  a  defence  of  the 
*tian  religion,  is  of  (air  proportions,  and  in  the  most  oesir* 
able  style  of  gothic  architecture.  On  the  west  a  delicate  octatro- 
snl  spire  springs  from  a  square  tower.  The  interior  is  plain,  and 
Tided  by  an  open* work  stone  screen.  Several  of  the  family  of 
Botrgbtoo  are  here  interred;  and,  in  the  chancel,  lie  the  remains 
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of  the  moral  and  elegant  Addison's  only  daughter;  hot  neither 
gratitude  not  iftdm  h.is  yd  found  time  to  place  the  slightest 
'ascription  over  the  spot  of  her  sepulture  ! 

Two  miles  to  the  south  of  Billon  is  Dinchurch,  a  village  of 
some  extent,  situate  on  the  road  to  Birmingham  through  Coven  - 
try.  A  free  grammar  school,  which  is  a  substantial  brick  building, 
waa  founded  here,  in  1707,  by  Francis  Boughton,  of  Cawston 
iu  this  county,  Esij.  for  the  reception  of  a  schoolmaster  and  his 
family,  aud  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  all  the  poor  children 
of  both  sexes  in  the  parish.  From  fifty  to  sixty  boys  usually 
attend  throughout  the  day  ;  and  many  girls  are  instructed,  for 
about  an  hour  of  the  morning,  iu  writing,  and  in  the  elementary  parts 
«f  arithmetic.  Near  the  school  is  a  range  of  almshouses,  founded 
and  endowed  by  the  legacy  of  Thomas  Newcombe,  Esq,  printer  to 
King  Charles  11.  King  James  II.  and  King  William,  for  three  poor 
men  aud  as  many  poor  widows,  born  iu  this  parish. 

The  church  is  a  respectable  Gothic  edifice,  with  a  tower  of  con- 
siderable beauty  at  the  west,  On  the  south  is  preserved  the  an- 
cient porch.  The  tower  is  square,  with  graduated  buttress** ; 
and  is  ornamented  with  a  high  pointed  window  of  curious  work- 
manship, over  which  originally  was  placed  a  statue.  The  door 
beneath  this  window  is,  likewise,  much  adorned  with  Gothic  em- 
bellishments. 

The  interior  is  plain,  and  contains  little  that  is  remarkable. 
On  the  south  are  some  traces  of  the  ancient  piscina.  On  the 
wall  of  the  south  aisle  is  a  slab,  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  New- 
combe, Esq.  who  died  in  1681  ;  and  to  that  of  his  son,  the  foun- 
der of  the  almshouses,  who  died  iu  1691.  Before  the  slab  are  fold- 
ing doors  of  marble,  intended  to  inclose  aud  preserve  the  inscrip* 
tiou. 

The  advowsou  of  this  church  was  bestowed,  at  an  early  period, 
lv  the  family  of  Clement,  in  whom  the  lordship  of  Duuchurch 
was  then  vested,  on  the  monks  of  Pipewell  Abbey,  Northampton- 
shire.  It  is  memorable  that  when  John  Dunheved,  who  bucce< 
to  the  lordship  ID  the  time  of  Henry  III.  purposed  to  enter  upon 
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tie  right*  of  the  church,  the  abbot  of  Pipewcll  assembled  a  large 

hody  of  horse  and  foot,  and  retained  possession  by  force,     It  wm 

>c  neighbourhood  of  Dunchurch  that  some  conspirator*  ns- 

scmbled,  in  the  second  of  James   1.  for  the  purpose,  as  it  was 

of  surprising  and  carrying  off  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  then 

1  Combe  Abbey. 

At  Little  Lawiord  (written  Lilhford  in  Domesday)  stood  till 
lately  the  mansion  of  the  Roughtons;  but  in  consequence  of  an 
unhappy  transaction  which  clouded  the  fortunes  of  that  family, 
the  hereditary  seat  is  now  levelled  with  the  ground.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  state  the  character  of  this  occurence,  but  we  willingly 
fader  our  notice  of  it  us  brief  as  noasthJe. 

tdoaius  Edward  Allesley  Houghton,  Bart,  possessed 
tht  testate,  on  the  demise  of  his  father,  with  remainder,  if  he  died 
timing  of  te^l  age,  to  his  only  sister,  a  lady  married  to 
Cant;* in  John  Douellau.  In  consequence  of  a  disorder  indiscreetly 
contracted,  Sir  Tbeodouus  was,  in  the  year  1780,  in  the  habit  of 
Uking  different  imdiajus  ;  and  alter  swallowing  the  contents  of 
t  phtal,  unhappily  presented  to  his  lips  by  the  innocent  hand  of 
mother,  he  was  seized  with  the  most  dreadful  symptoms, 
and  in  about  one  quarter  of  an  hour  he  expired.  By  the  coro- 
sor'x  verdict  his  death  was  implied  to  his  brother-in-law.  Do* 
nelhtn  was  put  to  the  bar,  and  it  was  proved,  by  circumstantial 
evidence,  to  lite  satisfaction  of  the  Jury,  that  he  had  substituted 
a  distillation  of  laurel  leaves  for  the  medicine  sent  by  the  apothe- 
cary.    For  this  dreadful  offence  he  underwent  the  usual  sent' 

of  the  law,* 

G  4  The 

•The    trial  is   printed  nt  length*  and  i* .  Iiiplity  worthy  of  Inspection.     A 

puJat  cJaruonr,  dangerous  to  the  htsi  purposes  of  just  ice,  was  raised 

•  suspected,  and  subsequently  criminated,  person;  but 

tJ»<  l  I  evidence  produced  was  certainty  very  strong.  A*  a  In 

particular  cunnected  with  this  melancholy  event,  we  may  ub*cyrve  (though  it 

w*-»  aol  adduced   in  evidence  on  the  trial)  that  a  retpectabla  gentleman 

>cL  bire,  on  >  •  iminlag  the  books  in  Captain  Dontltaii's  usual  room  of 
letirerorot,  found  *  Treatise  on  Poiion*,  sritti  the  leaf  teJanny  to  laurel 
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Tie  n&oor  was  sold  about  the  year  1790,  by  Sir  Ed 
Boiighton,  Bart.  to  John  Caldecote,  Esq.  and,  at  the  sam<  inm 
Lawford  Hall  wan  disposed  of,  in  lots,  as  building  materials. 
A  portion  of  the  stabling  only  was  suffered  to  remain,  which  is 
low  attached  to  a  farm  house  built  near  the  spot  To  this  farm- 
house the  site  of  the  ancient  mansion  acts  as  garden  ground  and 
orchard.  Considerable  lime  works  are  opened  in  the  viciuit)  ;  and, 
at  a  short  distance,  Mr.  Caldecote  has  constructed  a  hfettd 
and  commodious  resident e. 

Church  Lawfvrd  is  a  small  village  on  the  south  side  of  th 
Avon;  and,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  that  river,  is  Newnham 
Rkms,  so  called  on  accouut  of  it  having  formerly  belonged  tft 
the  king,  **  as  is  evident,"  says  Dogdale,  *'  by  Hie  Qnv  War* 
runiQ  Roll  of  13  Edward  I.  where  the  king's  atturuey,  *rocstio 
in^  tlir  prior  of  Kenil worth  for  it,  alled^ed  that  King  Richard  I 
was  seized  thereof."  The  canons  of  Kenil  worth,  however, 
joyed  the  propeity  from  the  time  of  Henry  L  to  the  Dissolution, 
lids  place  is  not  mentioned  in  Domesilay,  and  does  not  appear  to 
bave  been  at  any  period  a  village  of  much  note*  There  are  now 
only  a  few  scattered  habitations  in  the  parish.  The  eoutch  has 
been  desecrated  for  many  years,  and  little  at  present  remains  ex* 
cent  the  tower,  which  is  rendered  picturesque  by  a  partial  screen 
of  ivy.  The  furniture  of  the  church  is  said  by  Dr.  Thomas  to 
have  been  handsome;  and  on  the  walls  were  painted,  in  fresco, 
the  offerings  of  the  wise  men ;  the  takmq  of  the  Saviour  from 
the  Cross;  ami  fall  proportions  of  the  four  Evangelists.  These, 
according  to  Ireland,  bore  the  character  and  style  of  painting  of 
the  time  of  lames  I,  The  cemetery  is  now  converted  to  a  rick- 
\ard,  which  has  been  rendered  level  by  layers  of  bones.  Among 
the  persons  interred  here  was  Sir  Francis  Leigh,  crested  Earl  of 
Chichester  by  Charles  I.  as  a  reward  for  his  eminent  loyalty.* 

In  this  parish,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Avon,  is  a  bath  once 
of  much  celebrity.  The  water  is  considered  a  weak  chalybeate, 
and  issues  from  a  mineral  spring  about  a  mile  distant,  passing  ii 


•  Grandson  to  William,  younger  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Leigh,  of  Stondcigfc. 
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ik  conrs*  tm  the  bath  through  a  lime-pit.      This  water  is  yet  in 
I  request,  and  is  found   particularly  efficacious  in   m 
A  discourse  was  published,  in  the  year  158* 
its  merits,  by  Walter  Bailey,  physician  to  Queen  El 

talk 

Wot  .fated  on  the  south  hank  of  the  Avon,  at  the  dis- 

tance of  three  miles  from  Church  Law  ford.  This  is  a  large  an 
cheerful  village,  ornamented  with  a  mansion,  and  rendered  de* 
•i ruble  by  many  neat  and  commodious  habitations.  fVo&rft 
Howe,  the  seat  of  Mrs.  Scott,  is  an  extensive  brick  edifice,  bu 
placed,  perhaps,  in  rather  too  low  a  situation.  The  attached 
gnmnds  arc  r,(b  in  natural  circumstances,  and  are  finely  disposed. 
On  tiie  ftooLhern   bank  of  the  Avon  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman 

There  was  in  this  parish  an  alien  priory,  which  was  a  cell 
St.  Pefer's  super  Diimm.  in  France,  As  these  cells  had  not  often 
«  regular  foundation,  it  is  frequently  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
period  at  which  they  wflW  first  endowed,  Dugdale  supposes  that 
this  was  fonnded  shortly  after  the  Conquest,  for  which  opinion  he 
aJIcdges  substantial  reasons.  It  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  at 
any  period  a  flourishing  establishment;  and,  in  the  time 
Richard  II.  lire  abbot  and  convent  of  St.  Peter's  disposed  of  their 
rights  for  a  valuable  consideration  to  the  Carthusian  convent  ue 
itry. 

WuUton  church  is  a  fabric  of  cruciform  character,  evidently 
!  at  different  period*.  The  tower,  from  its  fiat  proportions 
would  appear  to  have  been  constructed  in  an  early  Norman 
and  was  perhaps  built  at  the  time  the  alien  priory  was  founded* 
On  the  south  side  is  a  round-headed  doorway,  which,  from  itt 
neat  trf  execution,  may  be  thought  the  fragment  of  a  still 
more  ancient  structure;  and  in  Domesday  there  is  mention  of  a 
church  then  standing  in  this  place.  The  other  parts  are  of  th# 
Gothic  of  various  eras.  The  interior  is  homely,  but  capacious. 
On  the  south  of  the  chancel  are  still  remaining  the  three  stout 
i  used  by  priests  during  the  performance  of  high  mass. 

1  The 
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The  spot  tenner]  Knightlow  Cross,  already  noticed  as  (h 
place  for  payment  oi"  the  Wrath  Money  Joe  from  certain  pari 
iu  this  hundred,  i  to  the  side  of  the  hi^h  road  hetwc 

Dunrhurch  and  Coventry,  and  is  distant  from  ICyton  upon  Duns- 
more  about  one  mile.  Here  is  a  tumulus  (as  the  word  Lowe 
implies)  probably  the  burial  place  of  some  distinguished  Roman. 
On  the  summit  of  the  mount  K  cross  wus  afterwards  erected,  but 
tins  was  demolish  *  hack       A   large  block  of  stone 

yet  remains,  in  the  Centre  of  which  a  basiu  is  hollowed  to  contain 
the  Wrath  Fence.  At  each  corner  of  the  tumulus  is  planted  a 
fir  tree.  This  elevated  spot  commands  extensive  and  pleasing 
prospects,  to  which  the  spires  of  Coventry,  rising  gracefully  in 
the  distance,  impart  much  elfect  ;  and  it  is  at  the  termination  of 
a  stretch  of  road,  planted  on  each  side  with  flourishing  firs  so  as 
to  form  a  complete  avenue  neatly  four  miles  hi  length. 

Soitham  Division 


risss  the  following  parishes,  hamlet,  and  cbapelry:  Ascote 
ui  (  Impel  Ascote) ;  Birdlngbury  ;  C  ran  borough  ;  Hides-Pas- 
hues;    (hamlet)   Hodnell;    (extraparochial)    Honingham ;    //- 
dU9gtont  Bishop'*  ;  Itchiugton,  long;  Ladhrooke  ;  Learning- 
HoMang  ;  Marion;  Xaptvn  on  the  Hill ;  Radhoutn,  lower ; 
chiol)  tiadhourn,  upper ;  (extraparochial)  Shuckburgh, 
upper;    Sou* ham;     Stockton  ;    Wappenburyy    with    Eathrope; 
Water  gall;  (extraparochial)   Weston  under   Wet  her  by ;   Wiirs- 
JtL\iuns ;  (extraparoafciaij  Wolfham< 
South  am  i*  a  small  market  town  on   the  high  road  from  Co- 
entry  to  Banbury,  and  is  distant  from  the  former  place  twelve 
uoUs.     The  turn  juke  road  leading  from   Warwick  to  the  metro- 
polis likewise  passes  through  Botitham  ;  and  from  the  traffic  on 
\frfipc  roads  the    town    derives    its    chief   emolument.     It  has  a 
>ly  market,  but  little  business  is  then  transacted.     Tbe  whole 
e    pear*   the  aspect   of  a  large  village.     In  Domesday  ihe 
p  written  Smham,  and  the  lowu  is    there  said  to  contain. 

four 
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oat  biii^s,  having  two  mills  rated  at  I  Vs.  and  woods  of  one 
a i It?  iu  length,  and  half  a  mite  iu  breadth,  all  of  which  were  in 
be  king's  hands.  The  weekly  market,  and  a  yearly  fair  lo  last 
t  days,  were  granted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  The  church 
&  a  handsome  Gothic  hu tiding,  with  a  spire  springing  from  a 
tower  at  the  west  end. 
The  village  of  Long  Itchingtgn  lies  on  the  road  to  Coven- 
ry,  at  the  distance  of  two  mites  from  the  town  just  noticed. 
Tiiis  place  evidently  derives  its  name  from  the  little  river  Ichene, 
on  the  bank  of  which  it  is  situate.  The  property  of  the  lor dship 
0/  Itchiugtou,  previously  to  its  becoming  vested  in  the  two  re- 
spectable families  of  Newdigate  and  Leigh,  was  peculiarly  un- 
fortunate in  several  of  its  possessors.  John  de  Pinkne\.  who 
possessed  a  moiety  of  the  manor  in  the  reign  of  Ldward  1.*  was 
hung  for  felony.  Sir  John  de  Odingnells,  Lord  of  the  manor  In 
the  time  of  Edward  III.  was  outlawed  (or  divers  felonies  and  se- 
ditions. His  son  John  received,  in  the  same  reign,  the  king's 
pardon  for  breaking  tbe  house  of  William  de  Shareshull,  and 
robbing  it  of  plate  and  jewels  to  the  value  of  one  hundred  pounds, 
!h  certain  gold,  in  FLorens,  and  other  ready  money/*  An- 
other John  de  Odingsells,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  u  put 
a  period  to  his  ancient  family,  and  died  iu  a  miserable  condition  ; 
Cor,  having  mortgaged  this  lordship,  he  became  so  poor  that  bad 
not  one  Harewood,  formerly  his  tenant,  taken  him  into  his  house 
out  of  pity,  he  had  died  in  the  street.1'  ] 

Tiie  estate  now  passed  to  a  gay  and  flourishing  lord.  The 
Earl  of  Leicester,  who  could  nftbrd  to  expend  large  sums  without 
danger  of  the  penalties  of  extravagance,  succeeded;  and  he  had 
the  honour  of  here  entertaining  Elizabeth,  his  royal  mistress, 
I  so  well  known  to  have  had  a  great  taste  for  costly  plca- 
Hen  herself  was  not  at  the  charge  of  providing  then. 
This  festivity  took  place  in  the  course  of  the  queen's   progress 

toward* 


•  Which  moiety  h»,  however,  w»ld  to  Hugh  de  Odingiel!»  for  one  bandied 
m*tk\  of  silver. 

f  Dugdale,  p.  $41, 
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towards  fceuitacrrh,  in  1575.  She  arrived  at  Itchiogton  on 
Saturday  the  9th  of  Jury ;  and  we  learn  from  Laneham,  the  his- 
torian of  thit  magtimceDt  progress,  that "  there  was  pitched  here 
•  teat,  which  for  number  and  shift  of  large  and  goodlye  rooms 
■light  be  comparable  Witfe  a  tfeautifuU  pallais."  This  temporary 
habitatiou  was,  indeed,  so  spacious  that  it  had  "  seaven  cart 
lodeofpyuc  perteiuing  too  it**  Pleasant  pastime  in  honting 
was  prepared  to  banish  tedium  from  the  ensuing  ride,  so  thai  it 
waa  eight  in  the  evening  before  her  highness  arrived  at  Kenil* 


IfehingtDa  is  now  a  small  Village;  hot,  at  the  period  of  the 
Conquest,  and  during  the  ages  which  immediately  succeeded,  it 
appears  to  hare  been  of  considerable  consequence.  It  like* 
wise  boasts  for  a  native  a  man  eminent  in  the  pious  chronK 
de*  of  his  day ;  St  Wolstan,  who  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Worcester  in  1062.  He  was  educated  iu  the  abbey  of  Peter* 
borough,  but  was  shorn  a  monk  iu  the  monastery  at  Worcester, 
where  his  father  was  then  living,  devoted  to  religious  services. 
IfrW  bishops  of  the  early  ages  have  been  so  favourably  treated 
fey  historians  as  this  prelate :  we  hear  little  touching  his  mira- 
cles, but  much  concerning  his  real  virtues  and  strength  of  under- 
standing.  His  teal  for  religion  and  public  morals,  when  directed 
fcy  the  fanciful  piety  of  the  era,  unavoidably  led  to  actions  which 
now  raise  a  smile,  though  they  then  excited  serious  admiration;* 
but  all  writers  concur  in  ascribing  to  him  simplicity  of  heart  and 
unbounded  benevolence.  By  Bishop  Wolstan  the  cathedral  of 
Worcester,  which  had  been  burned  by  order  of  Hardicannte,  was 
completely  restored. 

BfRm^GBVRv  is  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Long  Itchiugtou, 
outbe  north-east.  This  is  one  of  the  places  which  Earl  Leofric 
gate  to  the  Benedictine  monks,  on  founding  the  monastery  at 
Coventry.  The  monks  granted  their  interest  in  this  estate  to  the 
numily  of  Hastings,  of  Allesley  in  this  county,  who  held  it  by 

the 

•  See  tone  anecdotal  concerning  tha  prelate  in  tfae  «  Beantiet,  &c*  for 
Worcettertbi/e,  p.  6«,  and  W. 
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ice  of  one  knight's  fee.  After  various  transmissions  the 
property  was  obtained,  in  lt>74,  by  Sir  Charhs  Wlukr,  Bart. 
whose  son,  Sir  William  Wheler,  resigned  his  right  and  title  to 
llic  Lady  Dorothy  his  mother.  By  this  lady  the  estate  was  con- 
veyed, in  1687,  to  Syraon  Biddulpb,  Esq.  The  family  of  Bid- 
were  originally  seated  in  Staffordshire,  and  took  their 
from  the  village  of  Biddulph  in  that  county,  **  of  which/* 
y*  Dr.  Thomas,  **  they  have  been  lords  since  the  Conquest/* 
The  present  representative  of  this  family  is  Sir  Theophilus  Bid- 
Jul  ph.  Bart,  who  has  here  a  venerable  mansion,  well  suited  to 
ike  needs  and  purposes  of  ancient  English  hospitality. 

Leamington  Haotanci  (often,  but  erroneously,  written  Lm~ 
mngtuii  Hastings)  adjoins  the  preceding  parish.  This  village  is 
seated  on  the  south  hank  of  the  river  Leajue,  from  which  <  ir- 
cumstance  of  site  it  obviously  acquires  the  first  part  of  its  ap- 
pellation :  the  second  it  derives  from  the  powerful  family  of 
Has  to  tigs,  who  long  resided  here  in  all  the  rude  aplcudoitf  usual 
with  the  chieftains  of  the  tarty  ages.  In  the  reign  of  Charles 
I.  the  manor  was  purchased  by  Sir  Thomas  Trevor,  one  of  tht 
barons  of  the  exchequer,  who  bequeathed  it  to  Sir  Charles  WKelerr 
Bart  By  Dorothy,  the  relict  of  Sir  Charles  Wheler,  an  alms. 
e  was  founded  and  endowed,  for  the  maintenance  of  two  poor 
persons  ;  and,  adjoining  this  institution,  is  an  hospital  for  the 
maiti  of  eight  poor  persons    of  the  parish,  founded  and 

by  Humphrey  Davis,  in  the  fifth  of  King  James  I.  The 
I  bequeathed  by  this  tatter  benefactor  for  charitable  purposes 
it  uppears  were  unjustly  withheld  for  twenty  six  years,  but  were 
than  recovered,  and  directed  to  their  intended  channel ,  by  the 
exertions  of  Sir  Thomas  Trevor.  The  building  is  now  fallen 
much  to  decay  ;  but  a  speedy  restoration  is  projected.  The  Rev. 
<  Uarles  Wheler,  Bart,  has  bare  an  agreeable  residence. 
Io  this  parish  is  the  hamlet  of  Hkudwick,  from  which  a 
branch  of  the  Hastangs,  mentioned  above,  took  a  surname.  The 
Herdwitk  family  once  bore  some  sway  in  this  county,  but  after- 
wards  removed  to  Leicestershire,  aad  the  nam*  became  extinct  in 

the 
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the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  John  Herd  wick,  the  last  male  of  thin 
family,  is  mention  by  Burton,  in  his  description  of  Leicester* 
in  Ihe  following  terms  :  "  He  was  a  man  of  small  stature,  hut 
of  great  courage  and  strength,  who,  at  that  time  as  H> 
&A  of  Richmond  coming  to  encounter  King  Richard  III.  was 
lodged  at  Athet  stone,  the  night  before  the  battle  fought,  came  to 
the  said  ear!  tendring  himself  and  his  service,  bringing  with  trim 
men,  and  certain  great  horses,  and  became  £uide  to  the  earl  and 
his  army.  This  is  the  man  of  whom  the  tradition  goeth  by  an 
unknown  name,  by  whose  eood  conduct  the  carl  got  the  ad  van- 
tautage  of  the  ground,  winde,  and  snnne,"  JohnHerdwtck  lived 
al  Lindley  Half,  near  Hinckley, 

Upper  Shuckbcrgh,  or  SHrrcKurnGn  Superior,  is  near  the 
eastern  border  of  the  county,  and  is  distant  rather  more  than  five 
mil*  s  from  the  town  of  Southam.  At  the  time  of  the  Norman 
Survey  the  Earl  of  M client  held  four  hides  in  this  place;  but, 
shortly  after,  the  property  passed  to  the  family  of  Danvers.  In 
the  10th  of  Henry  VI.  John  Shuckborough,  Esq.  was  certified  to 
hold  a  manor  here,  by  the  fourth  part  of  a  knight's  fee;  and 
the  manorial  rights  have  remained  with  Iris  descendants  to  the 
present  day.  Shuekburgh  Hall,  the  seat  of  this  ancient  family, 
is  a  capacious  and  handsome  residence,  surrounded  by  an  ex* 
tensive  park,  which  is  well  stocked  with  deer,  but  has  lately 
suffered  much  in  the  picturesque  beauty  of  its  woodland  re- 
cesses. There  is  a  melancholy  tale  connected  with  this  man- 
sion, which  we  would  willingly  avoid  repeating,  if  we  did  not 
know  that  such  narrations  as  exhibit  the  frightful  effects  of 
unrestrained  passion  may  "  point  a  moral"  for  the  possible  h*  - 
uefit  of  the  listener.  In  few  words  the  story  runs  thus: — The 
daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Stewkley  Shuekburgh,  Bart,  was  fitted 
equally  by  charms  of  person  and  mind  to  attract  admiration. 
She  was  seen  by  a  Lieutenant  Sharp  of  the  Bedfordshire  militia, 
and  the  violence  of  affection  which  she  created  in  his  bosom  the 
Kequal  mournfully  illustrates.  He  visited  at  the  house,  and  was 
received  by  her  father  with  the  hospitality  becoming  an  English 
t  gentlcH&a, 
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getftlcman,  tititil  his  wishes  respecting  the  lady  were  di- 
>n  apparently  just  gronnds  of  disapproval  he  was  then  forWA- 
en  th«  house;  and  in  tills  sentence  of  dismission  Miss  Shuck- 
oticurred.  But,  though  she  yielded  readily  to  the  deteib 
n  of  parental  judgment,  she  had  fonned  a  favourahleilft 
lion  of  the  flail  itor,  and  had  exchange!  with  him 

;il  letters.      These  tokens  of  confidence  she  dost  red    nrlght  be 
returned,  on  the  interruption  of  I  heir  friendship;  and  Mr. 
appointed  a  time.     The  lady  was  lo  deposit  the  Lett 

rammer  house  of  the  gardens.,  and  there  he  pro- 
that  the  papers  signed  by  her  hand  should  likewise  be  placed, 
,  the  ti  Saturday,  the  25th  of  March,  1809,  the  let  ten 

I  by  Miss  ShucLburgh  were  to  be  resigned*  and  she  had 
ranee  that  on  the  succeeding  morning  she  would  find 
hose  written  by  herself,  on  the  same  spot.  She  left,  the  mansion 
nn  early  hour  of  Sunday,  and  was  observed  by  a  curious  scr- 
to  direct  her  steps  to  the  summer  house;  but,  through  alt 
>mble  night,  her  phreirziet]  correspondent  had  lingered 
about  the  premise*,  meditating  an  action  pregnanl  will*  blond  and 
r,  On  entering  the  summer-house  she  found  him  then-.  The 
ring  servant  had  dogged  her  footsteps.  He  listened,  when 
near,  and  heard  two  voices  in  earnest  dispute.  The  tone  of  the 
iy  was  evidently  repulsive;  and  presently  be  heard  the  dis- 
barge  oft  pistol;  and  a  person  fell  !  In  two  seconds,  aeennlmsr 
dentation  of  the  amazed  listener,  another  pistol  was  dis- 
charged; and  a  second  fall  ensued.  He  now  alarmed  the  family; 
and,  on  soAernigj  it  was  found  that  this  wretched  dupe  of  passion 
had  find  ft  of  his   tenderest  desires,  and  had  then 

destroyed  himself.  It  is  impossible  to  quit  the  subject  without 
lamenting  that  a  female  of  such  amiable  inclinations,  and  one  so 
ready  to  rctri*  first  step  of  misplaced  confidence,  should 

selected  for  the  vie  tint  -oil  mad  man's  fever,     At  the  time  off 
death,  Miss   ShucLburgh   was   about    twenty -one  years   of 
•ge. 

7*he  title  of  baronet  was  bestowed  on  John  Shuckbnrgh,  Esq. 
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by  Charles  II.  in  the  year  1660.  The  father  of  tin**  gentleman 
experienced  many  calamities,  in  consequent*?  of  his  zeal  for  the 
royal  cause,  in  the  preceding  rei^n.  The  story  of  hi* 
possesses  some  interest,  and  is  thus  stated  by  the  continuator  of 
Dugdale  : — "  As  King  Charles  I.  marched  to  Edgcot,  near  Ban* 
bury,  on  the  22d  of  October  164%  he  saw  a  person  hunting  in 
the  fields  not  far  from  Shuckborouujb,  with  a  very  good  pack  of 
hounds;  upon  which  it  is  reported  that  he  fetched  a  deep  sigh, 
and  asked  who  that  gentleman  was  that  hunted  so  merrily  that 
morning,  when  he  was  going  to  fight  for  his  crown  and  dignity  f 
And  being  told  that  it  was  Richard  Shuckburglt,  he  wan  or* 
dered  to  be  called  to  him,  and  was  by  him  very  graciously  re- 
ceived. Upon  which  he  went  immediately  home,  armed  all  bis 
tenants,  and  the  next  day  attended  on  him  in  the  held,  where  be 
was  knighted,  and  was  present  at  the  hail  tie  of  EdghttL  After 
the  taking  in  of  Banbury  Castle,  and  bis  majesty's  retreat  from 
those  pails,  he  went  to  his  own  seat,  and  fortified  himself  on  the 
top  of  Shuckborough  Hill,  where  bei rig  attacked  by  some  of  the 
Failiament  forces  he  defended  himself  till  he  fell,  with  must  of  his 
tenants  about  him ;  hut  being  taken  up,  and  life  perceived  io  him 
he. was  carried  away  prisoner  to  KeiiiJworth  Castle,  where  he  lay 
a  considerable  time,  and  was  forced  to  purchase  bis  liberty  at  a 
dear  rate."  * 

Sir  George,  W.  A.  Shuckburgh  Evelyn,  Bart,  who  died 
1804,  represented  the  county  of  Warwick  in  three  successive 
Parliaments,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  ardent  love  of  science, 
His>  deep  and  laborious  researches  in  antrouoiny  tad  general  phi- 
losophy, rendered  him  a  valuable  member  of  the  Royal  Society. 
and  an  ornament  to  the  literary  character  of  his  country 
private  life  he  is  said  to  have  sunk  to  aorae  defects  of  judgme 
to  which  an  acquaintance  with  letters  should  have  rendered  him 
superior.  By  those  well  able  to  appreciate  his  pretensions  he  is 
represented  as  suspicious,  irritahle,  and  selfish;  as  one  who  wan 
habitually  sedulous  to  ascribe  the  best-nectriing  actions  of  his  feU 
low-creatures  to  sordid  and  corrupt  motives.     We  do  not  bcl 

that 
•  Thomas'*  £dit  rf  Warwickshire,  &c,  p.  S09. 
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i tic*  could  afford  him  ground  for  such  a  degrad- 
*  nee  had  nut  no  far  ele- 
.  that  it  is  probable  men 
ofa  *  l  v«p  when  calculations  of 

their  couduci, 

•  kbucgh  was  originally,  and  is  now,  a  tti* 

building  itt  of  stone,  and  contains  runny  mo- 

imily  which  has  so  long 

The  windows  are  adorned  uilh  some  hand- 

..iw.  -1  J  *■-   chiefly  executed  by  Eggiuton. 

•.   requires  nolice  from  its  locality,  which  iu  en* 
trwicksuite  as  a  county.    This  is 

TH  NTY  OF  THE  CITV  OF  COVENTRY. 

Henry  VI,  as  a  mark  of  especial  fa* 

of  Coventry,  and  certain  villages  in  its 

I  an  entire  county  o(  themselves, 

<l  and  name.     His  charter  emicU  that  Hie 

!    be  BherifFs  of  the   COUUty*    ami    the    Kuine 

Uii     Tin**  diarl  hv  EoV 


♦Kite  in  the  north* 

low.     "The*:!  ,  from  Bedworth  tn 

.    in  a  uorth-e 

and  the  greatest   breadth,  from  uear 

r,    in   about  an  cast  and  west  di- 

aud  a  qiwrlcr.     The  di  n Urn*  in 

.."  *     The  fd reel   united  with  the  city  ©f 

-  tins  lou  j!I; 

dull  (purt  of]  arid 

lr*».      Tlit  ;d  aldermen  of  Coventry  are  officially  jns- 

II 

*    hgu  5*u   p.  i- 
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licet  of  the  peace  Tor  the  county,  ami  bold  quarter  scaaious  in  the 
same  manner,  and  with  the  same  powers,  as  counties  at  Urge, 
Their  privileges,  indeed,  are  numerous,  and  among  these  is  one 
that  perhaps  could  not  be  acted  on  with  satisfaction  either 
themsehes  or  the  public  ;  this  is  the  power  of  silting  in  jodg- 
menl  on  capital  offences.  An  office  so  important  tbey  uniformly 
refer  to  the  judge  who  travels  the  Midland  Circuit  Althoug 
Kin^  Henry  intended  an  act  of  general  kindness  to  the  inhabi- 
tant* when  he  granted  their  prescriptive  rights,  his  bounty  ha 
obviously  entailed  one  privation  on  many  of  them  ;  the  freehold- 
era  of  this  county,  as  freeholders,  arc  not  entitled  to  vote  on  the 
return  of  any  members  to  Parliament;  as  servitude  alone  h 
a  qualification  on  the  citizens  of  Coventry,  and  with  Warwtcksiur 
they  have  not  any  political  connexion. 

The  CITY  of  Coventry  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  at 
very  early  period,  as  the  final  syllable  of  its  appellation  is 
evidently  tbc  British  Trct  a  town.  The  prefix  to  tin*  simple 
and  general  term  was  added  by  the  Saxons,  and  may  rationally 
be  concluded  to  express  the  circumstance  of  a  covent,  or  con- 
vent be!";?  erected  on  the  spot ;  and  such  a  foundation  we  find 
to  have  taken  place  in  a  Saxon  era.  Camden  observes  that  in 
early  history,  and  in  the  pontifical  decrees,  the  name  of  the  city 
*as  oflefl  written  ConvCHtria  ;  and  lie  instances  the  expression 
lints  translated  "  Either  the  Bishop  of  Conventry  is  not  in  hi^  ri^ht 
wits,  or  he  seems  wilfully  to  have  quitted  common  sense/*  Thia, 
jg  observed,  must  relate  to  Alexander  de  Savensby,  w]m>  was  conse- 
crated in  1224,  and  who,  according  to  Godwin,  was  a  very 
teamed  man,  "  but  pretended  to  visions  and  apparitions  scare 
credible." 

Coventry  was  certainly  not  used  by  the   Romans  for  military 
purposes,  and   few    vestiges  have  been  discovered  to  favour  the 

I  of  their  entering;  largely  on  a  domestic  and  tranquil  nsso 
liou    with   the   original  inhabitants,       On   excavating  the 
termed  Broad   Gate,  in  the  year  1792,  there  was  found,  at  tbc 
depth  of  five  or  six  feet  from  the  surface,  "  a  regular  pavement 
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and  upon  that  pavement  a  coin  of  Nero  in  middle  brass,"  *     On 

or  the  foundation  of  a  house,  on  the  site  of  the  old  town, 

figure  was  discovered  about  ten  inches   in   height,  the 

right  hand   leaning  on  a  shield,  and  the  bead  bound  with  a  fillet 

rescmbtintr  wheat.     The  private  as  well  as  public  buildings  of 

Uxe  Romans,  and  of  the  Britons  closely   connected    with   them, 

ire  known  to  have  been  abundantly  ornamented  with  emblematic 

of  sculpture*     Most  of  these  were  destroyed  on  the  iutro* 

of  Christianity  ;  hot  the   figure   thus  discovered  is  pro* 

bably  one  that  eluded  Hie  eye  of  religions  reformers  f.      The 

oore  ancient  town  of  Coventry  is  believed  to  have  stood  on  the 

north  of  the  present  city,  as  extensive   foundations  have  been 

traced  in  that  direction,   near  the  spot  termed  St.  Nicholas's 

Church  Yard. 

Tl>#  Warwickshire  antiquary,  Rons,  is  the  first  writer  that 
mentions  an  early  monaster)  of  nous  in  this  city  ;  and  he  informs 
as  that  when  the  traitor  Edric  invaded  Mercia,  and  destroyed 
many  towns,  in  1016,  a  house  of  nuns  in  Coventry,  of  which  a 
baty  virgin  named  St  Osburg  had  been  sometime  abbess,  fell  a 
pray  to  his  ferocity*  Lcland  says  that  King  Canute  first  founded 
a  nunnery  here. 

In  log  the    History  of  Coventry  t«>  the  reign  of  K 

Bdwttrd  tin  confessor  we  introduce  it  to  an  era  concerning  which 
wt  are  furnished  with  documents  somewhat  more  ssliafact 
though  these  are  mingled  with  one  of  the  most  fantastical  legends 
that  ever  met  with  popular  reception,  In  the  early  part  of  Ed* 
ward's  reii;»',  l*ofric,  the  fifth  Earl  of  Mercia,  and  his  Countess 
Godiva,  (sometimes  also  called  Godifa,  Cortina,  and  Goditha) 
founded  a  monastery  on  the  ruin*  of  St.  Oaburg*i  nunnery.  This 
l«eofnc  was  descended  from  Leofric,  Ltirl  of  Cheater,  in  the  time 
**f  Ethclbald,  king  of  Mtr<  ia,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of 
eminent  talents,  as  he  stood  high   in  the  consideration  of  several 

H  2  successive 

•An  account  of  this  diicowj   it  inserted  in  the  Geuilc«nm'»  M»g 
for  1793, 
♦  This  figure  is  rjo*  in  inr  poiffcuion  t>f  Mr.  John  tficlion,  of  Ho*  entry. 
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successive  monarch*,  and  is  placed  by  historians  at  the  head  of 
various  great  state  transactions.  By  King  Canute  he  was  made 
Lain  General  of  the  royal  forces.  After  the  death  of  Canute 
he  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  advancing  lo  the  Crown  Harold, 
the  son  of  that  king.  Edward  the  Confessor  was  principally  in- 
ch hied  to  Ltofiio  for  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  and  VM  subse- 
quently piulirtu),  by  his  wisdom  and  power,  from  many  of  the 
turbultnj  ui.ichiiiations  of  Earl  Godwyo.  The  Countess  Godiva 
was  sister  L>  Thorohl,  sheriff  of  Lincolnshire,  a  man  much  imbued 
with  the  piety  prevalent  in  that  age,  as  appears  by  his  founding 
the  abhey  of  Spalding.  She-  is  said  by  Ingulphus  to  have  been 
ajnost  beautiful  and  devout  lady. 

The  monastery  founded  by  this  illustrious  pair  was  for  an  ab- 
bot and  twenty-four  monks  of  the  Benedictine  order,  and  it  sur- 
passed nil  other*  in  the  county  for  amplitude  of  revenue  and 
splendour  of  ornaments.  Earl  Leofric  bestowed  on  it  one  bail  o| 
the  town  in  which  it  was  situated,  and  twenty-four  lordships  in 
and  other  counties  The  king  and  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, with  a  long  train  of  mitred  churchmen  and  powerful  no- 
bles, were  witnesses  to  the  act  of  endowment,  Pope  Alexander 
Confirmed  the  grant,  and  added  ninny  privileges.  In  regard  to 
lis  magnificence  of  embellishment  Bdalmsburv  observes  "  that  it 
was  enriched  and  beautified  with  so  much  gold  and  silver  thai  the 
walls  seemed  too  naiTO*  to  contain  it*  insomuch  that  Rob  de 
Liinesie,  hi^hup  of  this  diocese  in  the  time  of  King  William  Rn- 
fus,  scraped  from  one  beam  that  supported  the  shrines,  000  marks 
of  silver/'  Among  the  reliques  was  an  arm  of  St.  Augustine, 
placed  in  a  silver  shrine,  no  which  was  an  inscription  purporting 
that  it  was  purchased  of  the  Pope  by  Ageluethus,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbi 

Earl  LeofriC  died  in  a  yond  old  age,  in  the  13th  of  Edwa 
the  Confessor,  at  his  house  al  Bromley,  Staffordshire,  and 
buried  in  a  porch  of  the  monastery  church  which  he  had  founded. 
The  Lady  Godiva  appears  to  have  been  actuated  by  zealous  and 
habitual  piety.     Besides  founding  the  monastery  of  Stow,  near 

Lincoln, 
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•b*  confer  it  .1  nn  morons  benefactions  on  the  foundation  at 
'  says  Dugdale,  "  for  skilful  Goldsmith*, 
I  and  silver  she    had,  made  crosses,  in 
.  rtd  other  curious  omaraeiitu."      The   period  of  her 
ts  n.>r  ascertained,  but  she   bequeathed  her  whole  treasure 
tid  even  at  the  point  of  death  gave  a 
rich  chain  stones,   directing  it   to  be  mil  about  the 

neck  of  the  blessed  Virgin's  image,  so  that  those  who  came  of  de- 
io  thither  should  say  as  many  prayers  as  there  were  several 
in."     Her  remains  were  interred  in  the  other  porch 
church, 
i lie  foundation  of  its  monastic  structure  commenced  the 
prosperity  of  Coventry.     While  I  be  means  of  commercial  inlets 
lifficnlt,   no  town,   that  had  not  in    its  vicinity  such 
mineral  veins  as   were   light  of  access  and  were  essential  to  the 
homely  needs  of  a  people  who  had  few  wants  besides  those  which 
sword  and  the  ploughshare  might  supply,  could  hope  to  at- 
tract the  tide  of  traffic,  without  the  aid  of  superstitious  fascma- 
Tribesn  s;  saintly  feasts;  and  monastic  largesses, 

towed  alike  on  the  helpless  and   the  indol 
now  increased  the  trade  and  population  of  the  place,  and  render*  d 
tolls  snd   services  objects  of   consideration.      From   the  ge- 
neral character  of  Earl  Leofric,  as  given  by  early  historians  :  arid 
(r*m  iiful  and  pious  disposition  he  evinced  in  the  fbdfid- 

kaon  Mastery,  it   might  be  supposed  that  he  would  not 

*arl  these  tolls  and  services,   for  to  him,   as  lord  of  the  town, 
firy  «4re  due,  with  too  rigorous  a  hand*     But  it  seems  the  citi- 
id   them   a  grievance;    and   concerning  the  method  in 
they  obtained   relief  from  oppression    is   told  a  romantic 
sle.  which  wegn  words  of  Sfr  William  Dugdale;  "  The 

leva,  bearing  an  extraordinary  affection  to  this  place, 
often  and  earnestly  besought    her   husband  that,  for  the   love  of 
aud  the  Blessed  Virgin,  he  would  free  it  from   that  grievous 
win -niinto  it  was  subject;  but  he,   rebuking  her  for 
•i  tuning  him  in  a  manner  so  inconsistent  with  his  profit,  coin- 
11   3  man  Jed 
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roanded  that  she  should  thenceforth  forbear  to  move  therein;  yet 

she,  out  of  her  womanish  pertinacy,  continued  to  solicit  lain,  in- 
somuch that  he  told  her  if  sdie  would  ride  on  horseback  naked 
from  one  end  of  the  town  to  the  other,  in  the  sight  of  all  the 
people,  he  would  grant  her  request,  Whereunto  she  returned, 
But  will  you  give  me  leave  so  to  do?  And  he  replying  Yes  f 
the  noble  htdy,  upon  an  appointed  day,  got  on  horseback  naked, 
with  her  hair  louse,  so  that  it  covered  all  her  body  but  I  be  legs, 
and  thus  performing  the  journey  returned  with  Joy  to  her  hus- 
band; who  thereupon  granted  to  the  inhabitants  a  charter  of 
freedom,  lu  memory  whereof  the  picture  of  liitu  and  his  said 
lady  were  set  up  in  a  south  window  of  Trinity  Church,  in  this 
city,  about  King  Richard  thf  Second's  time,  and  his  right 
h.uid  holding  a  charter,  with  these  words  written  thereon ; 

31  lurtrijt  for  tfjc  tout  of  rhft 
Dot  mate  Contntn  tffttfc" 

It  is  said  by  Rapin  w  that  the  Countess,  previous  to  her 
|llgf  commanded  all  persons  to  keep  within  doors,  and  from  their 
windows,  on  pain  of  death  :  but,  notwithstanding  this  severe  pe- 
nalty, there  was  one  person  who  could  not  forbear  giving  a  look, 
out  of  curiosity;  but  it  cost  him  his  life." 

This  story  appears  legendary  at  the  first  and  slightest  glance. 
The  females  of  the  era  at  which  Lady  Godiva  flourished  account- 
ed modesty  of  ul  tire,  and  scrupulous  secretion  of  person,  virtues 
connected  with  religious  merit;  and  we  have  evidence  thai  the 
countess  was  habitually  inclined  to  perform  religious  duty  to  aii 
extremity  of  attention,  and  was,  indeed,  oue  of  the  most  zealous 
devotees  of  the  age.    Is  it  then  likely  that  religious  feelings 
would  allow  her  to  commit  such  a  strange  act  of  indecency,  for 
the  «aere  exoneration  from  tolls  and  duties  of  a  few  hundreds  of 
ah  ?     But,  if  wc  can  believe  that  pious  habits 
overfill  to  confirm  this  lady  in  the  modest 
ptij?  born  with  the  sex,  and  wlitcb  quit  it  only 

in 
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in  the  last  stages  of  depravity,  shall  we  venture  to  imagine  that 
a  husband  ever  existed  who  would  allow  u  the  wind*  of  heaven" 
to  visit  to  freely  a  beloved  wife's  person  P  And  that  Leofiic  was 
a  food  and  approving  husband  seems  clear  from  the  readiness 
with  which  he  joined  the  name  of  Godii  a  with  his  own  in  the 
enatlj  religious  foundation  at  Coventry.  The  coarseness  of  his 
conduct,  if  we  suppose  him  capable  of  so  acting,  cannot  be  attri- 
buted to  the  prevailing  barbarity  of  the  age;  for  female  niode 
and  connubial  strictness  of  conduct  were  dearly  priced  at  tins  pe- 
riod, however  deficient  it  might  be  in  minor  delicacies  <  f  senti- 
ment and  exterior  polish.  Leofric,  then,  must  form  an  exception 
loth*  general  feeling;  but  the  naaa  forming  such  an  exception 
must  be  besotted,  ignorant,  and  weak.  Luofric,  however,  was 
neither;  he  was  the  counsellor  of  kings,  the  defender  of  thrones, 
and  the  patron  of  the  clergy. 

In  some  "  doubts  cone*  ruing  the  truth  of  this  indecent  trans- 
action/* communicated  to  bough  by  Mr.  Pcgge,  and  printed  in 
tile  additions  to  Camden,  ocrars  the  following  notice  of  the  dif- 
ferent writers  through  whose  bauds  the  tale  has  passed:  "  Leo- 
Irk  died  in  1067,  and  yet  the  story  is  not  mentioned  by  any  wri- 
Ider  than  Matthew  of  Westminster,  who  did  not  flourish  till 
1307,  250  years  after  the  fact.  The  more  ancient  authors,  though 
they  speak  of  Leofric's  foundation  at  Coventry!  and  of  GodWa's 
concurrence  and  benefactions  to  it,  yet  they  take  not  the  least 
notice  of  this  circumstance  :  as,  the  author  of  the  Saxon  Chroni- 
Ingultus;  Ordericns  Vital  is  ;  Henry  of  Huntingdon;  Si- 
meon Dunelmensis;  Chron.  Mailross;  Florence  of  Worcester; 
John  Abbas  de  Burgo ;  and  William  of  Maims  bury;  which  lust 
particularly  treating  of  the  monastery  at  Coventry,  had  a  fair  op- 
portunity of  recording  a  circumstance  so  singular.  As  to  Mat- 
thew of  Westminster  he  transcribes  Hoveden,  who  flourished  A. 
1204,  as  appears  by  bis  words  and  expressions.  Hoveden,  how- 
ever, has  nut  a  syllable  of  Godiva's  exploit ;  but  Matthew,  100 
) ears  after,  baa  added  it  at  large  ;  whence  it  follows  that  he  was 
the  fifai-reporter,  from  some  vulgar  or  legendary  tradition.     It 

H  4  stay 
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my  bo  oJledged,  perhaps,  in  bis  favour  that  the  transaction  +*m 
represented  in  a  window  of  Trinity  Church,  at  Coventry ;  th« 
effigies  of  Godiva  and  Iter  husband,  with  an  epigraph e  expressing 
that  the -earl  freed  the  town  from  tolls  at  the  request  of  his  wifet 
But,  supposing  it  to  exhibit  all  the  particular*  included  in  Mat- 
thew's legcud,  yet,  as  it  was  not  made  till  Richard*  the  Second's 
time,  it  might  be  grounded  on  the  testimony  of  Matthew  of  West- 
minster, or  Brampton,  who  likewise  lived  before  Richard  II.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  processions,  or  cavalcades,  which  have 
long  been  used  annually  at  Coventry,  in  commemoration  of  this 
event;  since,  in  all  appearance,  they  stand  upon  no  better 
ground,  and  have  been  taken  up  by  the  inhabitants,  without 
examination,  from  authors  of  little  credit."* 
•  But,  after  consigning  this  tale  to  a  quiet  place  among  the 
fabulous  crudities  of  an  unlettered  period,  f  Coventry  has  stilt 
cause  to  look  with  gratitude  on  the  memory  of  Lady  Godiva.  To 
the  protection  afforded  by  the  countess  and  her  husband  the  city 
is4  evidently  indebted  for  its  early  consequence  ;  and  a  fresh  source 
of  power  and  emolument  speedily  arose  from  their  descendants. 
Shortly  subsequent  to  the  Norman  conquest,  the  lordship  of  Co- 
ventry became  vested,  by  the  marriage  of  Lucia,  errand-daughter 
of  Leofric,  in  the  EnHs  of  Chester.  Ranulph,  her  husband,  was  a 
great  benefactor  to  the  city ;  and  by  the  earls  of  this  race  was 
constructed,  within  the  manor  of  Cheylcsmore,  on  the  south  sidd 
of  Coventry,  a  fortified  mansion  or  castle.  Earl  Ranulph  proba- 
bly resided  much  in  thi<*  place,  as  lie  bestowed  so  much  attention 
on  the  neighbourhood  as  to  cause  four  chapels  to  be  erected  in  as 
many  adjacent  hamlets.     His  son  (commonly  called  Gernans) 

took 

#  Cough's  Camden,  Vol.  II.  p.  346. 
t  A  traditional  story  of  this  complexion  is  not  altogether  confined  to  Co- 
ventry. The  privilege  of  cutting  wood  in  the  Hcrdnolb,  by  the  parishioners 
of  St.  Briavel's  Casile,  Gloucestershire,  is  locally  said,  by  the  garrulous  and 
illiterate,  to  have  been  procured  of  some  Earl  of  Hereford,  then  Lord  of 
Dean  Forest,  on  the  same  terms  that  Lady  Godiva  obtained  the  privileges  fof 
(he  cilisens  of  Coventry.  .  Rudder's  Gloucestershire,  p.  307,  &c. 
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took  an  active  part,  on  the  side  of  the  Empress  Mauri,  in  the  ttir- 

i  Sh  phen ;  and  being  repulsed  at  Lincoln 
towards  his  castle  at  Coventry,  hut  had  the  mortification  of  find « 
lhat  strong  hold  already  possessed  by  the  forces*  of  tlie  kittgt 
to  lloveden,  he  promptly  n  raised  a  fort/'  for 
the   purj  ing  the  hostile  occupiers  of  his  mansion  ; 

but  the  kin^  pasted  to  the  relief  of  the  place,  and,  after  an  obsti- 
nate conflict,  in  which  Stephen  was  himself  hurt,  the  earl  waa 
desperately  wounded  and  compelled  to  retreat  During  the  sway 
of  the  Earls  of  Chester  it  appear  **  that  the  burgesses  of  Coven- 
try ^ell  and  quietly  held  all  their  possessions  in  free  burgage; 
and  Ranulph,  the  hst  of  that  mime,  granted  them  a  port  mote  (or 
town  lourt,)  of  their  own,  in  which  tie  freely  hold  plea  of 

atl  things  to   him,   the  said  earl,  or  themselves  belonging."     A 
part  of  the  charier  now  bestowed,  in  which  he  speaks  of  "  what- 
soever merchants  they  should   bring-  thither  for  the  n<l\ 
Ike  town/**  proves  that  Coventry   was  making  steady  advances 
towards  com m ere i  J  procured,  in  th* 

second  of  Henry  III.  a  charter  for  a  \  l  .  to  continue  tight 

Hays.,  Io  the  Urst  year  of  Edward  III,  Robert  de  Montalt,  then 
lord  of  th  i mote,  granted  his  fi  i,  in  de- 

tail n!    r  to  Isabel,  queen  mother  of  that  kniir,  with  re- 

main to  John  of  Klthunt,  afterwards  Ear!  of  Coruwal,  and 

tbcu  to  Edward  King  of  England,     From  this  annexation  to  the 
earldom  of  Coruwul,   Coventry   became    more    immediately 
of  royal  fat  our. 

igh  the  city  had   undoubtedly  much  profited  bj  the  judi* 

stats 


confirmed  by  lying  Htury  II.  on  which  occasion  many 

icuUo  were  added,  among  %jncb  occur  the  following:  "  ll  'oiy  oi  the 

burv  >pen  io  make  a  Ibffrii  to   th^  earl,  be  should   be  acquit 

l  XI Id.     And  il*!  bj  the  Infimnny  of    liii   neighbour*,    he  were  not 

•blii  |  inch,  ilirv  to  qualify  Ihe  lutn   Io  ibe  incisure  uf  lih  ability  : 

said  burgem  >  should   not    be  liable  to  lend  unto   the  vud 

Of  thotc  that  belong  to  him,  any  rent,  or  annual  payment,  but  upon  euu- 

i  ^i«tv."'     See  Dug'lale,  p.  137* 
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cioo*  patronage  of  tlie  Earls  of  Chester,  its  internal  resources  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  great  during  the  periods  recently  noticed. 
1a  the  thirteenth  of  Edward  I.  the  burgesses  and  inhabitants 
were  empowered  by  letters  patent  to  lake  tolls  or*  ail  vendible 
commodities  that  should  be  brought  hither,  for  the  term  of  three 
years,  towards  the  charge  of  paving  their  town,  But  twenty 
years  after  this  grant  the  work  of  paving  remained  incom- 
plete.* Days  of  more  desirable  affluence  were,  however,  speedily 
t*>  ensue* 

The  greatest  ire  pediment  to  an  advance  in  mercantile  const- 
^tfence,  during  times  so  boisterous  and  unsteady,  was  the  want 
of  fortified  barriers,  to  protect  the  trader  in  bis  speculations, 
and  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  building  in  which  he  reposited 
lis  goods.  In  the  second  of  Edward  111.  the  inhabitants  re- 
ceived per  mission  to  collect  a  toll  towards  defraying  the  ex- 
pense of  enclosing  their  town,  Perhaps  the  internal  tranquil- 
lity which  was  produced  by  the  wise  government  of  Edward, 
rather  thau  a  want  of  means  in  the  citizens,  caused  the  build- 
ing of  the  walla  not  to  be  commenced  for  twenty -seven  years 
after  this  grant  was  obtained.  The  city  certainty  wore  a  flou- 
rishing aspect  during  this  bright  reign.  Several  enactment* 
of  Edward  evince  the  riches  of  the  merchants ;  and  it  was  now 
that  the  costly  steeple  of  St,  Michael's  Church,  the  admira- 
tion of  succeeding  ages !  was  designed  and  partly  raised. 
Jiouse  for  the  reception  of  Carmelite  friars  was  likewise,  huili 
on  an  extensive  scale.  By  this  king  the  civil  magistracy  of  Co- 
ventry was  constituted  a  body  corporate. 

lu  the  time  of  Richard  II.  the  walls,  with  their  numerous  gates 
and  towers,  were  completed  ;  and  the  king  evinced  his  affection 
to  this  city  by  grants  of  various  privileges  to  the  corporation. 
Coventry  was  now  pressing  rapidly  forwards  to  the  great  era  of 
Its  prosperity  and  magnificence.     Its  public  buildings  increased, 

and 

*  At  ihb  tuns  Coventry  wm  not  reputed  a  Borough,  a*  it  bad  never 

toutributcd  above  100  marks  to  the  Hate  when  a  fifteenth  was  levied* 
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and  iU  traders  fixed  a  staple  manufacture  in  the  ciiy,  The  suc- 
with  which  the  clothing  business  was  cultivated  appear* 
Iron  a  grant  of  the  kiug  "  I  hat  the  mayor  and  bailiffs  should,  for 
the  space  of  five  yean*,  have  his  ferm  of  sealing  woollen  i  loths 
to  the  value  of  XX III \i  sterling/'  It  was  in  the  year 
13£>7  that  this  rash  sovereign  chose  the  vicinity  of  Coventry  for 
the  scene  of  a  tragic  pageant,  that  involved,  m  its  consequences, 
i  of  his  crown  and  life.  When  Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  demanded  the  privilege  of  vindicating  himself  by  sin* 
gle  combat  against  Uie  accusations  of  the  Duke  of  Hertford,  af- 
terwards Henry  IV.  the  king  nftflnd  GoaJbtw!  Green,  a  plot  of 
considerable  extent  in  the  close  neighbourhood  of  Coventry,  for 
the  place  of  projected  contest.  The  particulars  of  this  important 
transaction  form  so  interesting  a  part  of  the  annals  of  the  city, 
that  the  following  extracts  from  Froissart  and  Holiushed  will 
kardly  be  deemed  too  long  to  he  .satisfactory  ; 
"  These  two  lordes  made  provision  for  that  was  necessarye  for 
\  for  tiieir  hattayle.  The  Earl  of  Derby  (Duke  of  Hereford) 
it  his  inessaugers  in  to  Lorn  hardy,  to  the  Duke  of  My  Hay  n, 
I  Galeae,  for  to  have  armurc  at  his  pleasure.  The  Erie  Mar- 
on  his  part,  sent  in  to  Alinayn,  and  in  to  other  places,  to 
Dvyde  him  for  the  journey. 
'  At  the  time  appointed  the  king  came  to  Coventrie,  where  the 
two  dukes  were  readie,  accord iug  to  the  order  prescribed  then 

Liing  thither  in  great  arraie,  accompanied  with  the  lords  and 
gentlemen  of  their  linages.  The  king  caused  a  sumptuous  scaf- 
fold or  theater,  and  roiall  I  isles  there  to  be  erected  and  prepared. 
The  Sundaie  before  they  should  fi^ht,  after  dinner,  the  Duke  of 
Hereford  came  to  the  king  (being  lodged  about  a  quarter  of  a 
vttbout  the  towne,  in  a  tower  that  belonged  to  Sir  William 
ot)  to  take  his  leave  of  him.  The  morrow  after,  bein:  the 
date  appointed  lor  the  combat,  about  the  spring  of  the  daie  came 
the  Duke  of  Norfolke  to  the  court,  to  take  leave  likewise  of  |bt 
king.  The  Duke  of  Hereford  armed  him  in  his  tent,  that  w 
op  were  to  the  lists;  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolke  put  ou  hii 

hi : 
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betwixt  the  gate  and  the  barrier  of  the  towne,'  in  a  beautiful! 
house,  having  a  foire  perclots  of  wood  towards  the  gate,  that  none" 
might  aee  what  was  doone  within  the  house.  * 
i  "  The  Duke  of  An  marie  that  daie,  being  hfgh  constable  of 
England,  and  the  Duke  of  Same  marshal!  placed  thetaserves  be- 
twixt them,  well  armed  and  appointed.  And  when  tbey  saw  their 
time,  they  first  entered  into  the  I  isles  with  a  great  companie  af 
men,  apparelled  in  silke  sendall,-  imbrodered  with  silver  both 
richlie  and  curiouslie ;  everie  man  having  a  tipped  stafie,  to  keep 
the  field  in  order.  About  the  hoore  of  prime  came  to  the  barriers 
of  the  listes  the  Duke  of  Hereford,  mounted  on*  a  white  courser, 
barded  with  green  and  blew  velvet,  imbrodered  sunfptuonslie  wtthr 
swans  and  antelops  of  Goldsmiths  woorke,  armed  at  all  points. 
The  constable  and  marshall  came  to  the  barriers,'  demanding  of 
him  what  he  was :  he  answered,  «  lam  Henrie  of  Lancaster,  Dnke 
of  Hereford,  which  am  come  hither  to  doo  mine  innVror  against 
Thomas  Mowbraie,  Duke  of  Norfolke,  as  a  traitor  untrue  to1  God, 
the  king,  bis  realme,  and  me/  Then  incontinenttie  he  sware 
upon  the  Holie  Evangelists,  that  his  quarrel  was  true  and  just ; 
and  upon  that  poiHt  he  required  to  enter  the  lists.  Then  he  put* 
up  his  sword,  which  before  he  held  naked  in  his  hand,  and  putting' 
down  his  visor,  made  a  crosse  on  his  horsse,  and  with  speare  in 
hand  entered  into  the  listes,  and  descended  from  his  horsse,  aiid 
set  him  down  in  a  chaire  of  greene  velvet,  at  the  one  end  of  the 
lists,  and  there  reposed  himselfe  abiding  tlie  commiug  of  his- 
ad  versa rie. 

"  8oonc  after  him  entred  into  the  field,  with  great  triumph, 
King  Richard,  accompanied  with  -all  the  peeres  of  the  realme ; 
and  in  his  companie  was  the  Earle  of  Saint  Paule,  which  was 
come  out  of  France,  in  post,  to  see  this  challenge  performed.  The* 
king  bad  there  above  ten  thousand  men  in  armour,  least  some 
fraie  or  tumult  might  rise  amongst  his  nobles,  by  quarelling  or 
partaking.  When  the  king  was  set  in  his  seat,  which  was  richly 
hanged  and  adorned,  a  king  at  armes  made  open  proclamation, 
prohibiting  all  men,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  and  of  the  high.  • 

constable 
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ble  and  marshal!,  to  enterprise  or  attempt  to  npproeh,  or 
ucfa  any  part  of  tin*  lists,  upon  paine  of  death,  except  snch  as 
i  appointed  to  order  or  inarsliall  the  field.     The  proclamation 
ded,  another  herald  cried  '  Behold  here  Henrie  of  Lam-aster, 
|)uk<  appellant,    which   is  eutred    into   the    lists 

roull,  to   doo    btfl    devoir   against  Thomas  Mouhnite,    Dtike  of 
mt,     upon    pain    to     be    found    false   arid   re- 
creant,' 

The  Duke  of  Xorfolkc  hovered  on  horseebacke  at  tire  entrie 
bring  barded  with  enm  Iffli 

.  ill  lions  of  silver  and  mulherie  trees  5  and  when 
lie  had  made  hisolh  before  Lht  constable  and  marshal! ,  that  hisijuar- 
relj  -  en t red  the  field  ruaofullie,  sateilg  alowd, 

Itfcfl  and  then  he  departed  from 

downe  in  his  cbaire,  winch  was  oferlmo- 

'out   with  white  and  r*d  damaske.     The 

lord  mare  ball  viewed  In  ide  that  I  -I  equall 

length,   and   delivered  the  one  spears  himsclfc  to  the    Duke  of 

other  unto  the  Duke  of  Norfolke  by  a 

era  Id   proclaimed,   that  the   traverses    and 

s  should  he  renewed,  rommniidinir  them, 

on  the  kings  bohalfo,  to  umhmI  on  horsseback,  arid  ad dr esse  them* 

►attell  and  combat, 

dt    Hereford  was  quickiie  horssed,  ami  closed  his 

havkr,  and  cast  bis  sprare  into  t  and  when  the  irump<  t 

Duudt'd,   set   forward   coura^ionslie   towards   his   enrmie    six  or 

veu  paces.     The  Duke  of  Norfolke  was  not  fullie  set  forward, 

km%  cast  down  his  warder,  and  the  h  I  \i  *  ho. 

Then  tin  1  used  their  epeanea  to  be  taken  from  them, 

led  them  to  repairs  agaiue  to  their  chaires,  where 

tbey  remained  two  loug  hou  tie  the  king  and  his  couuc< II 

deliberate  consulted  what  order  was  best  to  be  had  in  so  weigMa 

a  casse.     Finallie  ;  alter  they  bad  devised,  and  fuliie  determined 

what  should   be  doonc  therein,  the  heralds  cried  'silence;*  and 

Sir  John  Bushie,  the  kings  aecrelarie,  read  the  sentence  aud  de* 

termination 
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termination  of  the  king  and  his  cooncell,  in  a  toog- 
effect  whereof  was,  thai  Henrie,  Duke  of  Hereford,  should,  within 
fifteene  daies,  depart  oat  of  the  realme,  and  not  to  retnrne  before 
the  term  often  yemrea  were  expired,  except  by  the  king  he  should 
he  repealed  againe,  and  this  upon  paine  of  death :  and  that  Tho- 
mas Mowbraie,  Duke  of  Norfolke,  bicause  he  had  sowen  sedition 
tu  I  he  realme  by  his  words,  should  likewise  avoid  the  realme,  and 
never  to  retarne  againe  into  England,  nor  approch  the  borders  or 
confines  thereof,  upon  pain  of  death ;  and  that  the  king  would 
staie  the  profits  of  his  lands,  till  he  had  levied  thereof  such 
smnmes  of  monie  as  the  duke  had  taken  up  of  the  kings  trea- 
surer for  the  wages  of  the  garrison  of  Calis,  which  were  still 
unpaid. 

"  Wheo  these  judgements  were  once  read,  the  king  called  be- 
fore him  both  the  parties,  and  made  them  to  sweare  that  the 
ouc  should  never  come  in  place  where  the  other  was,  wiltinglie, 
nor  keepe  any  companie  totpther  in  any  foreign  region :  which 
oth  they  both  received  humblie,  and  so  went  their  waies." 

The  next  particular  connexion  of  one  of  these  intended  com- 
batants (the  Dnke  of  Hereford)  with  Coventry,  is  of  a  far  differ- 
ent character.  As  King  Henry  IV.  he  held  a  Parliament  here, 
iu  I  be  year  1404.  This  was  the  Parliament  since  styled  Parlia* 
menium  indoctorum,  and  from  sitting  in  which  all  lawyer* 
were  prohibited.  The  meeting  was  held  in  a  great  chamber  of 
the  priory.  The  matter  in  request  was  a  supply  of  money  for  the 
l  of  the  realm  against  the  Scots  and  Welsh,  and  it  was 
to  raise  the  sum  wanted  by  divesting  the  church  of  some 
temporal  superfluities.  This  unavoidably  produced  much  opposi- 
tion, and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  delivered  a  long  ha- 
rangue, in  which,  after  enumerating  the  many  services  rendered 
by  churchmen  towards  the  well-being  of  the  state,  be  observed, 
"  that,  besides  all  this,  they  were  not  wanting,  day  nor  night,  by 
I  and  prayers  to  implore  God's  blessing  for  the  king  and  all 
,  served  him."  In  reply,  the  Speaker  of  the  Commons  | 
Cbeyne,)  "  said,  with  a  stern  countenance,  ikmi  kc  valued 
9  nor 
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*ot  the  prayers  of  the  ckvrch."  The  ecclesiastics,  however, 
were  successful  in  their  opposition. 

Tbc  gTeat  favour  conferred  by  the  sixth  Henry,  in  censtitatittw 
city  and  contiguous  district  a  separate  county,  has  been  al- 
ready noticed,  Coventry,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  at  thie 
period  a  city  well  deserving  of  retral  partiality.  Its  religsooo 
buildings  were  numerous  and  splendid ;  its  embattled  walls  were 
iu«i  in  high  preservation ;  its  merchants  were  spirited  jmsI 
enterprising,  and  we  have  proofs  that  they  were  affluent  and  ge* 
actons.  Religious  pageants  were  often  presented  by  the  Grew 
Friars;  und  the  hock-tide  pastimes,  founded  on  the  massacre  of 
the  Danes  in  100*2,  assisted  in  drawing  thrones  of  strangers  U 
the  gay  and  populous  city.  Both  Hcciry  and  his  magnanimous 
^neeo  *  were  constant  in  their  attaclimeut  to  Coventry;  and!  par- 
haps,  passed  here  some  of  the  most  tranquil  aud  pleasing  hours 
of  their  chequered  lives.  In  the  Lett  Bock  belonging  to  the 
corporation  is  preserved  a  curious  account  of  circumstances  cos- 
uected  with  one  of  Henry's  visits. f  from  this  it  appears  thist* 
"  on  the  XXI  day  of  September,  1450,  the  kyng,  our  soveraa 
iord,  earn  fn>  Ley  center  toward  Coveetre/'  and  was  receded  by 

h&  mtyre  and  his  wurlhy  bred  urn.  arayed  to  skarlet,  and  aH 
the  comon.iltic  cladde  in  grene  gewncs  and  redJe  nodes,  in  Jiev 
otte,  beyonde  the  brode  oke.  The  mayre  and  hys  peere* 
lygbteu  on  fote  and  mekety  times  kneleng  on  ther  knees,  did 
unto  onrvovereu  lorde  ther  due  obevsaunce;  the  mayre  seyinjET 
to  bytn  thes  worries:  •  Most  highest  ssjrl  gracious  kyng,  ye  am 
weleom  to  your  true  liege  menne,  withe  all  our  ht-rtes/  Atte 
whichc  the  mayre,  be  avyse  of  counsel  I ,  hadde  no  roase  in  hts 
bonde ;  but  bys  serjant  attendeng  upon  the  mevre,  tbe  wordes 

afore 


•  Coventry  was  rtvled  the  secret  harbour  of  Q.  Margaret. 
Thii  memorial  is  inserted,  at  length,   in  a  judicicms  collection   toward* 
\  thitorj  and  Antiquities  of  Coventry  printed  it»  thai  city  ;  and  we  have 
spporf  unity  ol  knowing  that  it  is  there  tathfdUy  copied  from  the  on* 
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sfore  rehersed  sayde,  put  the  rnase  in  the  mayrcs  bonde;  and  I 
roayre,  kysseug   the  tnase,  offurd  hit  to   the  kyng  ;  the  kyng 
*arieng  and  herkeneni;   the  meyres  speche  in   fuverabull  wyse, 
seyde  thes  wordes:  "  Well  seyde,  Sir  Meyre,   take  your  bors.'*- 
Whcn  "  the  kyng  come  to  the  utter  yale  of  the  priofy,  he  forthe- 
withe  send  for  the  nieyre  and  his  hrcdurn,  he  a  kuyght,   to  come 
to  his  p'sence,  and  to  speke  with  hym   iu  his  chaiubur ;"  whe 
the  *'  record ar  seyde  unto  the  kynge  suche  wordes  as  was  to  in 
tbyukyng  most  phuaunt ;  our  sovereo  lofdfl  agayne.  th« 

wordes :  "  Sirs  \  I  thank  you  of  youre  ijoode  rule  and  demenej 
and,  to  spesiall,  fe>r  your  goode  rule  the  last  ytrc  past;  for  the 
fattl  ruled  pipiiit  theune  wilbeiu  my  reame;  and  also  J  thank 
you  for  Hie  p'seut  that  ye  nowe  gave  to  us."  The  whiciie  p'seu 
was  a  touue  wyne,  and  xx  'tie  grete  fat  oxen."  On  Michaelmas 
Day  the  king  went  in  procession  to  St.  Michael's  Church  :  "  The 
meyre  and  his  pcres  doco-  to  tin*  kyng  due  obeysaunse  when  \u 
com  fro'  his  chainbur,  toke  bis  mase  and  here  it  afore  the  kyng, 
till  he  com  to  Sent  Michels,  and  brought  the  kyng  to  his  tlosette* 
Then  the  Byshoppc  (of  Winchester)  in  his  pontificals  ara> 
withe  all  the  prestes  and  clerkes  of  the  seyde  churchc,  and  i 
fcablake,  withe  copes  apareld,  went  on  ID  p'cession  abowte  the 
ehurcbe-yarde  ;  the  kyng  devowtely,  withe  many  odur  cordes, 
followed  the  seyd  p'cession  bare-hedded,  cladde  iu  a  gowne  of 
golden  tissu,  furred  with  a  furre  of  marturu  Kabul!."— "  And, 
etesong  tyme  the  same  day,  the  kyng,  he  ii  fur  hys  body  and 
ii  yomen  of  the  crowue,  sendt  the  seyde  gnwne  and  furre  that  he 
were  when  he  went  in  p' cession,  and  gaf  hit  frely  to  God  and  to 
Sent  Michel!,  insomuch  that  non  of  the  that  brought  the  gowne 
wolde  take  no  reward  in  no  wyse,"  On  the  foil  owing  Tuesday 
4t  the  kyng  toke  is  hors,  and  rode  fort  he  toward  Kyllengworthe/ 
attended  by  the  mayor  and  his  peers,  with  the  commonalty, 
"  tille  they  com  on  to  a  plase  beyond e  A  still  Grove,  agayne  a 
(node  lane  the  ledelhe  to  Can  ley." 

In  the  year  1439,  a  second  Parliament  was  held  in   this  city, 
1  which. 
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5  the  former,  was  sufficiently  memorable  to  gain  an 
history,    though    one   of   an    ungracious    character* 
This  was  the  violent  meeting  in  which  attainders  were  passed 
*%w\*t  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  the  Earl  of  March  (afterwards 
aid  IV.)  and  the  Earls  of  Salisbury  and  Warwick.      This 
iamtnt  was  termed   by  the  Yorkists  Par iiatneii turn  Diaboli* 
om,  and  all  its  acts  wen*  afterwards  reversed. 
lu  tin.  peat  1 469 j  the  Earl  of  Rivers,  and  his  son  John,  were 
©u  Goaford   Green,    by  order  of   Sir  John  Comers,    a 
in  the  army  of    northern  insurgents    which  had  ob* 
Uioed  some   success    in    the    neighbouring    county  of  Oxford. 
King  Edward  IV.    in   whose   reign    this    sanguinary  act   took 
pltce,  was  anxious  to  v»m  the  esteem  of  the  City  of  Coventry; 
Bttsslf  and  the  queen  kept  festival  here  during  the  Christmas 
of  1466;  hat  lus  utmost  blandishments  had  not  power  speedily 
to  erase  from  the  mind*  of   the  inhabitants  au   affectionate  re- 
ftrj  for  the  House  of  Lancaster,     In  1 470,  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick, then  intent  on  the  destruction  of   the  monarch  whom  lie 
had  enabled  to    reach    the  throne,    eutered  Coventry  with  ord- 
saace  and  other  warlike  stores.     Edward  shortly  marched  from 
;  and,  after  resting  at  Combe  Abbey,  approached  Co- 
lie  halted  on  Gosford  Green,  and  demanded  entrance 
but  finding  the  city  hostile   he  resumed  his  march,  and   lodged 
that  night  at  Warwick.     When  reinstated  in  power  by  the  vic- 
tories of  Bamet  and  Tewksbury,  he  revenged  this  insult  by  de- 
priving the  citizens  of  their  liberties  and  franchises;  or,  in  other 
words,  by  levying  on  them  a  fine  of  500  marks,  for  that  was  the 
sum  paid   by  Coventry  for   a  restitution  of  its  privileges.     The 
good-will  of  the  inhabitants  was,  however,  of  too  much  conse- 
for  Edward   to  treat  them  with  continued  harshness,  or 
with  the  indilference  of  neglect.     He  kept  here  the  feast  of 
$L  George,  in  1474.     His  son,   the   ill-fated  Prince  Edward,  in 
the  same  year  was  one  of  the  godfathers  to  a  child  of  the  mayor ;* 
Vol.  XV.  I  '  and, 

•  At  Ihc  seme  time  the  prince  «**  printed  wiih  a  cup,  a  ad  on*  hun- 
dred puumlt. 
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nnd,  three  years  afterwards,  he  was  made  a  brother  of  tl 
guilds  of  Corpus  Christi  and  St.  Trinity.  This  notice  from  the 
court  sufficiently  evinces  the  gr«*at  political  importance  of  Uif 
city  at  that  period. 

Richard  1 1 1 »  visited  Coventry,  ami  was  a  spectator  of  the  page- 
ants during  the  festival  of  Corpus  ChristL  Immediately  subse- 
quent to  the  decisive  battle  of  Bos  worth  Field,  Henry  V1L  re« 
paired  hit  her,  and  Lodged  in  the  mayor's  house.  He  was  proba- 
cy received  with  hearty  satisfaction  by  the  inhabitants,  as  they 
promptly  presented  hi  in  with  a  hundred  pounds  and  a  cup  ;  and  it 
is  remark  able  that  Henry,  in  this  instance,  exercised  the  regal 
authority  «o  recently  obtained  by  conferring  knighthood  on  the 
mayor.  The  opulence  of  the  city  during  this  reign  is  proved  by 
its  contributing  the  -una  of  1100/.  "towards  the  tax  levied  for 
the  king  going  into  France,  in  1 41)0." 

Henry  V11L  and  Queen  Katherine  visited  this  pl.u  e  in  1510, 
"  when  there  were  three  pageants  set  forth;  one  at  Jordan  Well, 
with  the  nine  orders  of  angels;  one  at  Broad  gate,  with  divers 
beautiful  damsels  ;  nnd  one  at  Cross  Cheping ;  and  ko  they  pass- 
ed on  to  the  priory/'*  In  1525,  the  city  was  favoured  with  the 
presence  of  the  Princess  Mary  ;  on  which  occasion  the  mercer** 
pageant,  superbly  habited,  was  placed  in  Cross  Cheapiug  to  grace 
her  arrival.  She  remained  two  days  at  the  priory,  and  on  her 
departure  was  presented  with  100  marks  and  **  a  kerchewe.'* 
When  the  Dukes  of  Richmond  and  Norfolk  passed  through  Co. 
i  en  try,  in  1534,  tbey  were  received  hv  the  mayor  and  citizens  in 
their  liveries  ;  and,  after  a  banquet  in  the  street  on  horseback, 
they  proceeded  to  Combe  Abbey, 

We  have  seen  thai  Coventry  was  indebted  for  its  early  prosper 
rity  to  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  its  monastic  establish. 
ment ;  and  much  of  its  opulence  and  splendour  through  succeed* 
ing  ages  must,  unquestionably,  he  attributed  to  the  same  source, 
A  great  priory  at  once  pro  lee  ted  the  pauper  and  encouraged  th« 

merchant ; 
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merchant;  and  not  only  afforded  a  temporary  palace  to  kings, 
tot  continually  attracted  throngs  of  all  ranks  from  Ihe  most  dis- 
tant parts,  intent  either  on  purposes  of  devotion,  interchanges  of 
religious  amity,  or  speculations  of  traffic.  It  will  readily,  there* 
fore,  be  ripprehended  that  the  city  fell  a  great  khotk  on  the  dis- 
Mlution  of  monastic  houses.  But  we  tind  difficulty  in  believing, 
xs  was  stated  by  John  Hales,  Esq,  to  the  f\ elector  Somer- 
set, "  that,  in  consequence  of  the  dissolution,  trade  grew  so 
low,  and  there  was  such  a  dispersion  of  people  from  this  city, 
that  there  were  not  above  3000  inhabitants  whereas  formerly 
there  had  been  l^OOO."  We  must  think  this  picture  of  desola- 
tion overcharged,  as  it  is  certain  that  at  least  one  staple 
branch  of  commerce,  the  clothing  trade,  was  now  advantageously 
cultivated.  In  alleviation  of  the  prevailing-  distresses,  a  char- 
ter for  an  additional  fair  was  granted  to  the  remaining  inha- 
bitants. 

Queen  Elizabeth  visited  Coventry  during  her  progress  through 
this  part  of  the  kingdom  in  1-565,  and  was  received  with  a  va- 
riety of  splendid  shews  and  pageants.  "  The  sheriffs,  in  their 
scarlet  cloaks,  and  twenty  youug  men  on  horsebaekj  in  a  livery 
of  fine  purple,  met  her  majesty  at  the  extremity  of  the  liber- 
ties of  the  city,  towards  Wolvey;  each  of  them  presented 
to  her  a  white  rod,  which  she  receiving  delivered  to  them 
again;  they  then  rode  before  her  until  they  came  oear  the  city, 
where  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  in  their  scarlet  gowns,  also  met 
her  majesty/'  After  several  ceremonies,  **  the  recorder  pre- 
sented a  purse  supposed  to  he  worth  twenty  marks,  and  in  it 
100/-  in  angels,  which  the  queen  accepting  was  pleased  to  say 
to  her  lords  *'  It  is  a  good  gift,  an  hundred  pounds  in  gold  ;  I 
have  but  few  such  gifts/'  To  which  the  mayor  answered  ioldU, 
'  If  it  please  your  grace,  there  is  a  great  deal  more  in  it/ — 
*  What  is  that?"  said  she.  'The  hearts/  replied  lie,  'of  all 
year  loving  aubjecta/— "  We  thank  you,  Mr.  Mayor!-'  said  the 
ijneeu ;  "  It  is  a  great  deal  more,  indeed/'  * 

I  2  From, 
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From  the  speech  made  by  the  recorder  on  this  occasion  we  lean* 
that  the  city  was  now  far  fnmi  bring  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
In  this  oration,  after  a  statement  of  many  former  circumstances 
of  sph .'iiilotir,  and  a  detail  of  various  favours  conferred  by  princes 
and  nobles,  occur  the  following  words :  "  Now,  as  your  majesty 
bath  heard  the  fust  advancement  and  flourishing  state  of  this 
eity  ;  so  the  bewraying  of  the  lamentable  ruin  and  decay  thereof, 
partly  by  fatal  adversities,  partly  by  other  occasions  not  meet 
at  this  time  to  troable  your  majesty  with,  it  Would   be  tedious  to 
your  mnjesty  to  hear,  and  grievous  to  us  to  remember,  and  there* 
lore  I  pass  it  over  in  silence,  with  great  good  hope  conoeivod  of 
a  speedy   repair  thereof.      The  coming  of  your  majesty,  With 
whose  present  estate  it  hath  pleased  God  to  bless  this  city,  doth 
tod,  and,  as  it  were,  prognosticate  the  conversion  of  a  bad  for- 
tune into  some  better  and  prosperous  estate  :  so  as  after  a  Ion*  and 
huge  dark  tempest  the  pleasant  beams  of  the  sun^appearing  clad 
and  comfort  every  moving  creature,  even  so  doth   the  delaetable 
presence  of  your  majesty's  royal  person  so  ravish  and  stir  up  thfc 
hearts  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  yoar  poor  city,  lately  oppressed 
with  the  cloudy  care  of  their  unfortunate  adversity,  that  the  joy 
and  comfort  of  the  same  cannot  be  expressed  though  1  had  Ci- 
cero's eloquence/'      One  cause  of   the    despondence  that  had 
lately  prevailed  may  be  found  in  the  ravages  of  Ihc  plague,  wuieK 
had  fatally  wasted  the  city  in  the  preceding  year;  but  It  appears 
that  the  trade  of  Coventry  had  been   uniformly  on  the  dccltb* 
since  the  suppression  of  religious  houses,     The  clothing  business 
Was  now  falling  to  decay,  and  no  fresh  manufacture  was  yet  in* 
troduced  as  a  substitute.     The  ardour  of  the  natives  Was  damp 
£hey  saw  the  gorgeous  piles  of  religious  splendour,  so  long  their 
pride  and  boast,  one  vast  heap  of  ruins,      Long  accustomed  to 
consider  their  city  the  chamber  of  prince*  *  they  now  viewed  Its 
streets  comparatively  deserted ;   and  they  yielded  to  adversity 
perhaps  with  too  few  struggles* 

Queen 


*  Sv  Crrtntry  w«  popularly  termed  in  itj  moft  prosperous  leitoaf. 
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Queen  Elizabeth  lodged,  during;  her  visit,  at  the  While  Friars 
(then  a  aeat  of  the  Hales  family  ;)  but  I  tvet! 

within  its  walls  a  prince**  whom  no  blandishments  awaited  ;-* 
U  1566,  the  unfortunate  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  was  conducted 
Iq  this  city,  and  was  confined  as  a  prisoner  in  the  ma\or<W  par* 
loir.  Three  yearn  afterwards  she  was  again  brought  hilhcr,  and 
kept  in  confinement  at  the  Bull  Inn  (on  the  sito  of  which  lbs 
barracks  now  stand)  under  the  care  of  the  Eail*  of  Shrewsbury 
tad  Huntingdon.  During  this  mournful  period  the  citizens  kept 
natch  and  ward,  night  and  day,  at  every  gale,  that  none  might 
pass  without  examination. 

How  abruptly  must  delineations,  which  profess  to  give  only 
the  prominent  features  of  topography,  pass  from  the  wretched  to 
the  gay  and  reckless  I  During  Queen  Elizabeth's  stay  at  Konil- 
worth,  in  1575,  the  ancient  pastime  termed  Hock  Tuesday  was 
poHonned  for  her  entertainment  by  some  Coventry  men,  under 
the  direction  of  the  famous  Captain  Cox.*  Her  majesty  langfaed 
heartily  At  4 lie  representation,  and  rewarded  the  performers  with 
two  bocks  and  five  marks.  It  is  worthy  of  observation  tliat  this 
pastime,  formerly  held  in  annual  practice,  had  been  discontinued 
far  Ike  last  tight  years,  awing  to  the  interference  of  certain  sour 
tad  precise  preachers ;  but,  under  the  sanction  of  Elizabeth,  it 
Wan  now,  for   a   short    time,  joyfully  resumed   by  tlie    in  habi- 


le 1610,  King  James  I.  addressed  a  letter  to  die  mayor,  aider* 
men,  and  alieritis,  and  the  archdeacon  of  Coventry,  commanding 
the  inhabitant*  to  receive  the  sacrament  kneeling  ;  and  when,  in 
1619,  application  we*  made  to  this  sovereign  for  a  renewal  of  the 
i  charter,  he  refused  to  grant  it  until  assured  that  his  will 
la  Una  particular  bad  met  with  uniform  attention.  James  ho* 
noered  Coventry  with  a  visit  in  1617  ;  at  which  time  a  long  ora- 
delivercd  by  Dr.  Holland,  the  well-known  translator, 
in  black  satin*  In  this  speech  he  notices  the  still  de- 
I  3  dining 


*  See  article  Ken  it  worth  CaMle. 
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dining  state  of  the  place,  and  implores  the  king's  protection 
He  does  not  forget  to  compliment  the  ••  powerful  pen''  of  his 
regal  auditor,  and  assures  him  that  there  is  not  known  within 
tbc  city,  or  county,  "  one  recusant  priest,  or  srhismatical  se- 
paratist/* The  king  was  presented  with  a  silver  cup  of  forty- 
ti\<  ounces  weight,  curiously  wrought^  and  100/,  in  money.  He 
appeared  much  gratified  by  the  present,  and  said,  "  Out  of  this 
Coventry  cup  wherever  he  went  he  would  drink." 

The  Pr;ncess  Elizabeth  and  Prince  Henry  likewise  visited 
Coventry  at  different  times.  In  1605,  a  present  was  made  to 
the  princess,  (then  at  Combe  Abbey,  the  seat  of  Lord  Harring* 
ton,)  which  would  appear  to  be  somewhat  curiously  chosen  for  a 
lady — two  fat  oxen,  worth  ISt. 

Iii  the  civil  war  which  terminated  fatally  to  Charles  1.  Co* 
ventry  was  well  inclined  to  play  an  active  park,  though,  by  a 
a  singular  felicity,  it  escaped  those  miseries  of  siege  and  devas* 
taliun  to  which  so  many  other  armed  towns  were  subjected. — 
When  the  king  repaired  to  Leicester,  in  1641,  after  having 
raised  his  standard  at  Nottingham,  he  demanded  the  attendance 
of  the  mayor  and  sheriffs  of  this  city,  but  the  popular  party  pre- 
vented their  acceding  to  his  desire*  The  Earl  of  Northampton 
(at  that  time  the  city  recorder,)  tried  his  influence  in  collecting 
persons  friendly  to  the  royal  cause,  but  was  able  to  muster  only 
four  hundred.  The  Parliamentarians  wore  the  colours  of  Lord 
Brooke,  and  were  so  much  more  numerous,  that  the  recorder 
judged  it  expedient  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat,  and  escaped, 
with  great  difficulty,  through  a  back  door  of  the  Bull  Inn*  The 
ammunition  in  the  town  was  seized,  and  removed  by  Lord  Brooke 
to  Warwick  Castle,  while  his  parly  was  shortly  reinforced  by 
400  men  from  Birmingham.  When  the  king  sent  a  herald  at 
arms  to  demand  entrance,  he  was  informed  that  the  citizens 
would  willingly  receive  his  majesty,  and  200  of  his  followers,  but 
no  more.  "  Incensed  at  this  treatment,  the  king's  party  planted 
raiiiion  on  Stiviehall-hill  in  the  park ;  as  also  o;i  the  brow  of  the 
little  park  quarry,  and  fired  several  shot  i  gainst  the  walls  of  the 
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town,  bat  with  little  effect;  one  man  only  was  killed,  and  lie 
through  bis  own  carelessness.  The  king  finding  the  citizens  deter- 
mined to  defend  themselves,  and  hearing  that  Lord  Broo..e,  with 
an  army  from  London,  was  approaching  drew  oil  his  forces  that 
light  Some  few  day*  afterwards  Lord  Brooke  arrived,  with  an 
uiuy  ©f  7,000  foot,  exclusive  of  cavalry.  At  this  time  many  of 
Uie  royalists,  who  had  worn  the  Earl  of  Northampton's  colours, 
ware  sent  prisoners  to  Warwick;  whilst  the  property  ot  others 
who  had  tied  was  sequestered.' *# 

In  the  following  year  the  city  was  garrisoned  by  the  Farlia* 
neut  One  of  the  aldermen  (named  Barker,)  was  appointed 
gotemor,  am)  a  regiment  of  infantry,  and  one  troop  of  cavalry, 
i  raised  from  the  most  active  of  the  inhabitants.     Every  pre- 

utioo  was  taken  to  strengthen  the  place.  Trenches  were  cut 
on  the  outside  of  the  walls;  and  sluices  were  opened  at  the  in* 
flux  of  the  river  Sherbourn.  Some  of  the  gates  were  stopped  up  ; 
sad*  before  three,  half- moon  fortifications  were  erected.  Cannon 
were  planted  on  alt  the  principal  towen  ;  and  many  of  Uie  trout  en 
of  the  city  "  went  by  companies  into  the  great  park  to  (til  up 
the  quarries,  that  they  might  not  at  a  future  period  harbour  the 

emy.  They  were  collected  together  by  sound  of  a  drum,  and 
in  military  order,  with  mattocks  and  spades,  under 
of  an  amaion  named  Addcrley,  with  an  Herculean 
club  upon  her  shoulder;  and  were  conducted  from  work  by  ous 
Mary  Herbert,  who  carried  a  pistol  in  tier  hand,  which  she  dis- 
charged as  a  signal  of  dismissal/' 

The  mayor  chosen  i*i  1744,  was  found  to  be  not  sufficiently 
hearty  in  bis  opposition  to  the  royal  cause,  lie  was,  therefore, 
not  permitted  to  serve  the  office,  and  the  governor  was  appointed 
to  succeed  him.  This  military  magistrate  wore  a  sword  and  a  hulf 
coat  under  his  gown,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  troop  of  cavalry 
when  he  proclaimed  the  great  fair.  Thus  voluntarily  did  the 
inhabitant*,  in  the  fever  of  the  moment,  place  their  civil  rights 
in  tii%  bauds  of  military  despotism, 

14  T*« 
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The  place  remained  garrisoned  till  the  end  of  the  year  1669; 
hut,  when  the  Restoration  was  voted  by  Parliament,  Charles  II. 
wm  promptly  proclaimed  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  amidst 
great  acclamations  of  joy.  Drums  were  beaten,  trumpets  sounded, 
and  the  different  companies  of  infantry  fired  several  vollies  on  the 
occasion.  A  deputation  shortly  wailed  on  his  majesty,  and  pre* 
sen  ted  a  bason  and  ewer,  with  fifty  pieces  of  {told  ;  at  the  same 
time  surrendering  to  him  all  the  king's  lands,  with  the  great  park. 
On  the  day  of  coronation  Sm it hford  Street  and  Cross- C heaping 
conduits  ran  claret ;  and  bonfires  were  lighted  in  the  evening,  in 
stimony  of  loyalty. 

King  James  II.  was  at  Coventry  in  1687.  The  streets  through 
which  lie  passed  were  strewed  with  sand;  and  the  fronts  of  the 
houses  were  whitened,  and  dressed  with  green  boughs,  •  George* 
Lord  Dartmouth,  attended  the  king  on  this  occasion;  and  when 
his  majesty  was  presented  with  a  gold  cup  and  cover,  he  imroe- 
dintely  gave  it  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  saying,  r  1  would  have 
your  lordship  receive  this  cup  and  cover  as  a  mark  of  the  city  of 
Coventry's  concern  fnr  your  father,'  During  the  time  of  the 
civil  wars  it  appears  that  Colonel  W.  Legge  (his  lordship's  fa- 
ther, )  was  confined  in  Coventry  gaol,  after  being  taken  prisoner 
at  the  battle  of  Worcester;  he,  at  length,  made  his  escape, 
through  the  exertions  of  his  lady,  in  the  habit  of  an  old  woman,'1* 
How  differently  would  Charles  II.  have  received  this  present 
from  the  city! 

The  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Corentry,  as  connected  with 
the  bishopric,  requires  separate  notice.  Shortly  after  the  Mer- 
cian kingdom  was  divided  into  five  bishoprics,  that  of  Lichfield 
was  so  fir  extended  as  to  comprehend  the  chief  part  of  the  former 
possessions  of  the  Cornuvii.  Peter,  elected  bishop  of  Lichfield 
in  1075,  moved  the  see  to  Chester;  and  Robert  de  Limesic,  in 
1102,  removed  it  again  to  Coventry,  tempted,  probably,  by  the 
riches  and  reputation  of  the  monastery  foumkd  by  Earl  Leofric. 
The  five  succeeding  bishops  likewise  sat  at  Coventry ;  and  the 
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tie  ot  Ihese  six  prelates  styled  themselves  Conentria  Epis- 
topi  only*  Hugh  Novant,  archdeacon  of  Oxford,  consecrated 
bishop  in  11**,  restored  the  sec  to  Lichfield,  though  with  much 
opposition  from  the  Benedictine  monks  of  Coventry,  who  had 
gained  an  accession  of  repnte  from  the  bishop'*  residence,  with- 
out forfeiting  thiir  particular  influence  ;  for  although  t! 

■  toot  the  name  of  abbot,  and  became,  as  prior,  onl\ 

the  bishop,  in  wham  the  abbacy  really  was  vested,  he  yet 
remained,  like  his  predecessors  the  abbots,  a  baron  of  parlia- 
ment. The  farther  injuries  committed  by  this  |  the  Be- 
nedictine monastery  wiil  be  seen  when  that  i<  foundation 
cornea  under  more  immediate  notice.  In  consequence  o(  disputes 
lhich  now  took  place  between  the  Chapter  of  Coventry  and  that 
of  Lichfield  respecting  elections,  both  parlies  agreed,  In  the 
rtign  of  Henry  III.  to  the  following  regulations  :  that  the  bishop 
ibotiJd  be  elected  both  from  Coventry  and  Lichfield ;  that  the 
precedence  in  the  episcopal  title  should  be  ^iven  to  the  former 
city ;  that  the  two  chapters  should  alternately  choose  their 
bi&hop  ;  and  that  they  should  form  one  body,  in  which  the  prior 
of  Coventry  should  be  the  principal.  From  this  time,  until  a 
period  comparatively  recent,  the  prelate  was  sty  I'd  bishop  of 
ntry  and  Lichfield;  and  these  regulations  remained  in 
force  till  that  great  era  in  ecclesiastical  concerns,  the  dissottll 

monastic  houses.  In  the  33d  of  Henry  VIII,  an  act  was 
which  ordained  "  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Lichfield 
be  for  ever  the  entire  and  sole  chapter  of  the  bishopric  of 
Coventry  and  Lichfield  ;  whereof  the  prior  and  convent  of  the 
dissolved  priory  of  Coventry  were  heretofore  the  moiety,  or  half- 
part/'  Such  remains  the  constitution  of  the  bishopric  at  the 
present  day;  but  when,  on  the  restoration,  the  truly  excellent 
Hacket  was  appointed  to  this  see,  he  gave  the  precedence  in 
titular  designation  to  Lichfield,*  and  his  example  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  succeeding  prelates. 

The 

•  To  which  change  he  was  induced  by  the  difltrent  ports  taken  by  ilir. 

the 
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The  dtocere  or  Lichfield  and  Coventry  comprehends  fire  hun- 
dred acid  fifty-seven  parishes,  of  which  two  huudred  and  fifty  are 
impropriate;  aud  it  extends  over  the  whole  of  Staffordshire,  ex- 
eept  the  parishes  of  Brome  and  Clent ;  the  county  of  Derby,  the 
greater  part  of  Warwickshire,  and  nearly  the  half  of  Shropshire. 
This  bishopric  is  valued  in  the  king's  hooks  at  651)/.  18i.  2j<f.* 
The  tenths  of  the  clergy  amount  to  590/.  16*.  lld\.  According 
to  the  charter  of  the  14th  of  Charles  I.  the  bishop  is  to  act  j 
justice  of  the  peace  within  the  town  and  liberties  of  Salop. 

The  City  of  Coventry  is  ninety-one  miles  from  the  metro- 
polis, on  the  N*  N.  W.  and  is  distant  from  Birmingham  eighteen 
miles,  and  from  Warwick  ten. — "  The  two  of  Coventrye/* 
writes  Lei  and,  describing  the  appearance  of  the  place  in  tb 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  u  by  ^est  is  set  on  a  low  ground,  but  I 
east  it  somewhat  condescendt-lL  It  was  begun  to  be  wall  id 
Edward  II,  and  has  six  gates,  and  many  fair  towers.  It  is  but : 
late  ago  since  the  walls  were  finished.  There  be  many  fair 
well  biiilded  with  timber.  There  be  divers  fair  suburbs 
without  the  walls.    The  king  hath  a  palace  there,  now  somewhat 

in 


two  cities  in  the  civil  war.  Dr.  Hacket  was  one  of  the  most  firm  and  disin* 
it  tested  among  those  who  steadily  adherer),  in  these  trying  limes,  to  the 
church  and  the  king.  His  conduct  when  ex 4 Lied  to  the  mitre  was  equally 
exemplary.  He  lies  buried  benenili  a  raised  tomb,  ornamented  with  hit  re* 
eurabent  effigies,  in  Lichfield  cathedral;  and  several  anecdotes  concerning 
him  will  be  found  under  the  articlt  Lichfield*  tu  the  «1  Beauties"  for  Stafford- 
shire. 

•  In  the  Collection  towards  the   History  and   Antiquities  of  Coventry, 
the  refits  and  revenues  of  the  bishopric  during  several  periods  are  stated  as 

follow  :— 


7th  and  8th  of  King  Edward  TV.     *    * 
11st  and  S9d  of  King  Henry  VII.     -    - 
'/3d  and  *4th  or  King  Henry  VIII. 
26th  of  King  Henry  VLII.  in  the  whole 
And  at  the  same  period  clear       -    -     - 
The  computed  annual  value  at  present  is 


L  i.  d. 
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re  ruin.  The  town  roso  by  making  of  cloth  and  cappea ;  which, 
ow  decaying*  the  «rli»ry  of  the  city  also  decay etli." 
The  chief  parts  of  Coventry  are  seated  on  gently  elevated 
I :  and  the  city  is  watered  by  the  Radford  and  Sherbourn 
The  view  of  a  town  Lo  the  approaching:  traveller  usually 
for  interest  on  some  few  prominent  features  -r  on  a  few  pub* 
lie  buil flings  winch  fine  superior  to  the  mass  of  habitat ion*,f arid 
direct  the  attention  to  eras  of  important  story,  by  displaying  the 
architecture  of  ages  in  which  the  place  Haa  conspicuously  flou» 
rished.  Coventry  is  fortunate  in  this  particular.  It  has  three 
afire*,  (one  of  pre  eminent  beauty,  and  the  others  deficient  in 
attraction  only  from  a  comparison  with  St.  Michaels,)  which  riM 
high  in  the  air,  and  prepare  the  examiner  for  an  entrance  to  ft 
place  of  great  population  and  striking  architectural  importance* 
But  the  traveller's  expectations  are  not  altogether  gratified  as  h9 
advances,  and  lakes,  til  a  cursory  manner,  a  nearer  view.  The 
approaches  are  uniformly  mean  and  bad ;  and,  on  entering-  the 
city,  a  person  accustomed  to  contemplate  the  improved  building* 
of  recent  periods,  looks  in  vain  for  the  affluence  of  domestic  archi- 
tecture which  he  has  been  induced  to  anticipate.  The  streets 
arc  very  narrow  ,  and  the  foot- ways  are  formed  of  sharp  pebbly 
atones,  which  remind  the  passenger  of  days  in  which  it  was  a 
penance  of  severe  infliction  for  an  offender  to  walk  a  furlong  with 
Ilia  feet  unguarded.  In  scarcely  any  instance  do  we  recognize, 
on  a  large  scare,  the  hand  of  modern  improvement,  or  see  the 
ftagrcaa  of  such  steps  of  internal  accommodation  as  are  now  usual 
laces  of  much  lea*  real  wealth  and  importance,  Coventry  hat 
been  peculiarly  fortunate  (for  so  it  must  needs  be  termed  J  ia 
escaping  conflagration.  There  has  not  been  any  fire  of  an  exten- 
sive spread  since  the  oldest  house  now  standing  was  erected.*— 
In  consequence,  it  presents  the  aspect  of  a  city  of  the  sixteenth 

century ; 

*  The  only  instance  of  i  iciioui  alarm  from  fir?  if  I  has  recorded  ;— "  In 
155.3.  a  fire  troke  out  in  four  parts  of  thi»  city  ;  the  common  bell  rang,  * 
amaxed  the  hihabitanti  so  much  that  they  knew  not  what  they  did ;  watch 
I  ware*  wti  aept  night  sad  day,  but  no  burn*  ensued," 
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century  ;  the  upper  parts  of  the  houses  project,  at  was  eustomn/y 
in  ages  when  a  free  circulation  of  air  formed  no  part  of  Ihe  bu 
er'*  streets  are  merely  of  the  width  that  waa 

judged   necessary  when  the  transit  of  carriages  was  slow  and  of 
nuv  c  : — and  the  eye  accustomed  to  modern  amplitude 

•  -a My  surprised  at  the  view. 

H  nmttaaec  thai  Unrig  to  the  displeasure  of  the  ordi. 

nary  examiner,  affords  a  harvest  ication  to  the  lover 

of  domestic  aj  iral  antiquities,     Hesse*  replete  with  the 

fifteenth  century  are  yet  standing  in  seve* 
lal  divinioiiH  < meats  of  complexion  only  injured  by 

and  Ihe  main  works  si  ill  firm  in  massy,  and  almost  impregnable, 
©iik.     A  person  imbued  with  such  a  taste  must  derive  true  plea* 
from  a  perambulation  of  ibis  city.     The  specimens  of  the 
•lyh  ag  in  different  eras  are  strongly  marked,  and  of  tlit 

most  gratifying  de*  To  some  are  attached  circun 

of  local  story,  which  add  to  their  interest ;  and  others  | 
peculiarities  of  construction  well  worthy  of  the  antiquary's  ©or 
In  many  instances,  where  the  front  haa  experienced  alteration* 
ihe  interior  still  remains  untouched  ;  and  the  costly  character  of 
the  carved  embellishments  here  to  be  seen,  explain,  without  the 
trouble  of  appeal  to  record,  the  prosperity  of  the  place  during  the 
reign  of  the  latter  Henries. 

The  city  is  viewed  to  mm  h  advantage  from  the  north-east 
The  whole  of  its  churches  stand  here  disclosed  with  great  picto- 
rial effect.  Bft.  Michael's,  beautiful  and  attractive  when  seen 
from  any  point,  forma  the  prominent  feature.  Its  sister-spire 
(that  of  Trinity  church  J  rises  modestly  beyond,  as  if  retirin 
confessed  seeondarinets  of  pretentions.  The  tower  of  Si,  Julia's, 
and  the  steeple  of  the  Grey-Friars,  ascend  oa  either  hand,  and 
complete  the  display.  The  spot  from  which  the  two  steeples  thai 
»o  eminently  ornament  Coventry  are  seen  with  the  most  striking 
effect,  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  now  desolated  priory,  on 
the  margin  of  Priory-Mill  Dam.  This  view  conveys  in  so  satis- 
factory a  manner  an  idea  of  the  architectural  beauty  of  the  two 
8  fine 
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elevations,  that  we  have  caused  an  engraving   of  it  to  be 
lade  from  a  drawing  by  the  late  Clarendon  Smith.* 
The  length  of  the  city  of  Coventry,  from  Hill  Street  Gale  to 
sfard  Gate,  is  about  irtcrs  of  a  mile,  exclusive 

suburb*.     The  walls,  no  longer  necessary  to  the  p  m  of 

civic  security,  arc  coroj  iuced;  but  tracer  of  these,  and 

f  several  of  flit?  gates,  are  yet  discernible.  The  progress  of  their 
tion,  and  the  period  at  which  they  were  demolished,  will 
tfy  be  noticed.  The  streets  are  numerous,  and  intersect  and 
em  each  oilier  without  any  resemblance  to  regularity  of 
dtatjrn,  hut  merely  as  an  extension  of  need  required,  and  a  pos- 
siou  of  property  favoured.  Though  less  has  been  done  toward* 
ovetnent  thau  might  be  expected  in  so  populous  and  commer- 
cial a  place,  some  new  domestic  buildings  have  lately  been  raised, 
ami  r these  are  uniformly  substantial,  commodious,  and  eli*;ibh\ 
Prcvissjs  to  1762,  many  of  the  streets  had  but  one  channel, 
sliieb  ran  down  the  centre.  In  that  year  was  passed  tin 
r**gtr  Avt>  under  the  regulations  of  which  the  thoroughfare* 
\  with  a  commendable  increase  of  not 
The  religions,  and  other  public  edifices  of  Coventry,  are  truly 
)  of  attention.  The  Churches  are  three  in  number.  That 
ef  St.  Michael  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  Gothic,  or  English 
style.  The  first  mention  ef  a  religion  building  so  dedicated 
uu  this  spot,  occurs  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  at  which  lime 
Jph,  Earl  of  Chester,  rendered  it  to  tlie  monks  of  Oewntry, 
the  term  of  the  Chapel  of  St  Michael.  Ralph,  the  last  earl 
r  that  name,  gave  to  this  church  the  tithe  of  his  laid*  and  rents 
in  Coventry.     The  Bishop  of  Coventry  and  Lich  only 

Limed  the  advowson  ;  hut,  by  an  eg  I  '  V*  prior 

I  that  prelate,  it  was  arranged  that  the  mo  ovide 

secular  priests,  and  other  fit  ministers,  to  0HTO  tl.r  ,}m- 

i  appended  to  the  structure.     In  the  44th  of  Henry   III.  the 
arch  was  regularly  appropriated  to  the  prior  and  monks.     In 

the 


•  Obligingly  offered  for  that  purpwe  by  Mr.  John  Nkkioo,  of  Cvtentry. 
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the  year  1201 1  it  was  valued,  with  its  chapels,  at  fifty  rotifa 
per  annum,  and  the  vicarage  at  eight  marks  and  a  half.  In 
1534,  the  vicarage  was  rated  at  65/.  10*,  6d.  per  annum,  out  of 
which  2/.  15*.  Ad.  were  paid  annually  to  the  archdeacon  of  Co* 
veotry,  for  procurations  and  synodal**.  The  Prior  of  Coventry, 
likewise*  received  a  yearly  pension  of  five  pounds,  and  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Lichfield  I/.  13*.  Ad.  The  patronage  is  now 
vested  iu  the  Crown.  The  chantries  founded  in  this  church,  and 
endowed  with  a  yearly  revenue  for  the  maintenance  of  priests, 
who  were  daily  to  sing  mass  lor  the  souls  of  I  he  donors,  or  of 
persons  Darned  by  them,  were  as  follow  : — Mcn/nton**  Chantry, 
founded  by  Hugh  dc  Alerynton  iu  the  1 7th  of  Edward  IL— -iSfle- 
peyfM  Chantry,  founded  in  the  4th  of  Edward  UL  by  Laurence 
Shepey,  of  Coventry,  and  endowed  u  with  one  messuage  and 
two  shops,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  priest  to  sing  mass  daily  at 
the  altar  of  St.  Lawrence  within  the  same  church,  for  the  soul  of 
the  said  Laurence,  and  the  souls  of  his  father  and  mother,  Maud, 
liis  wife,  and  others/*— *IIai/c's  Chantry,  found ed  in  the  1 2th  of 
KichardlL  by  Henry  del  Hay,  of  Coventry.  ^\n)kr.—  Preston's 
Chantry,  founded  by  John  Preston,  of  Coventry,  during  his  life- 
time,  in  the  13th  of  Henry  IV.  for  two  priests,  to  sing  ma 
daily  at  the  altars  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  the  Blessed  Virgin.- 
Crv.m*$*  Chantwy,  founded  in  the  13ib  of  Henry  IV.  for 
priest  to  sing  mass  at  the  altar  of  St.  Kathcrine. — Pyscford's 
Chantry*  founded  by  one  William  Pyscford,  but  at  what  period  is 
not  ascertained.  The  ic venue,  in  the  37th  of  Henry  VI 1L  wag 
$6/.  9*.  and  it  is  pleasing  to  find  that  the  superstitious  zeal 
created  in  the  donor's  mind  by  the  farce  of  custom,  was  blended 
with  a  charitable  inclination,  the  offspring  of  genuine  philan- 
thropby :— the  larger  portion  of  the  income  was  dedicated  to  the 
assistance  of  six  poor  men  and  their  wives,  who  had  been  honest 
householders  vitbiu  the  city,  and  had  fallen  to  decay.  Two 
v  other 

•  John  Crosse  wai  rosy  of  of  Coventry  in  139*.  lie  erected  s  font  in  tlus 
church  ;  and  flUrryrmr^*,  in  conjunction  with  other  c hi ic us,  began  the  building 
»f St  Mary*  Hall, 


life. 
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«j>-iher  chantries  are  likewise  known  to  have  exited,  termed  the 
^Taylor's  and  Sherman's,  and   Tate's;  but  only  little  is  ascer- 
•:  rained  concerning'  their  character. 

The  most  ancient  part  of  the  present  fine  structure  is  the  stee- 
^ple,  which  was  begun  in   1373,  and  was  finished  in  1893.     It 
-wsvas  built  at  the  charge  of  William  and  Adam  Botoner,  who  wert 
^several  times  mayors  of  Coventry,  and  who  are  said  to  have  e*- 
upended  on  this  work  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum  till  it  was 
^completed.      An  elevation    more   delicate   in    symmetry,    more 
^rbastely    ornamented,   or  more   striking    io   general   character, 
mtds,  perhaps,  never  designed  by  the  grant  school  of  builders 
^»b#  ranged,  without  restraint  of  rule,  over  all  the  beauties  which 
genius  could  combine  for  the  purpose  of  effect  or  display.     It 
commences  in  a  square  tower,  no  portion  of  which  remains  blank, 
though  not  any  superfluous  ornament  is  introduced      The  win- 
dows are  well  proportioned,  and  the  buttresses  eminently  light. 
In  various  niches  are  introduced  the  figures  of  saints ;  and  each 
^division   is   enriched  with  a  hold,  but  not  redundant,  spread  of 
embroidery  work  and  embossed  carving.      This  tower  is  136  feet 
three  inches  in  height;  and  on  it  stands  an  octagonal   prism, 
32  feet  six  inches  high,  which  is  supported  by  eight  springing 
arches,  of  graceful  and  easy  character.     The  octagon  is   sur- 
mounted by  a  battlement,  from   within  which   proceeds  a  spire, 
130   feet    nine    inches  in    height,    adorned    with  fluting,    and 
embossed    pilaster w inc.      The   walls   of  the  spire  are  said    by 
Beighton,  w  to  he  17  inches  thick  at  the  bottom,  and  so  finely 
tapered*  as  to  recline  but  4i  degrees  from  the  perpendicular/' 
The  beauties  of  the  steeple  ore  so  evident  to  the  common  eye, 
that  they  need  no  aphorism  of  the  scientific  to  impress  them  on 
the  attention ;  but  it  may   be  observed  that,  according  to  local 
tradition,  Sir  Christopheu  Wren  pronounced  the  structure  a  mas* 
Ur- piece  of  the  art  of  building. 

The   body  of  the  church   Is  usually  supposed   to  have  been 

reeted  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI. ;  and,  from  the  character  of  the 

rckitecture,  it  is  probable  that  the  chief  parts  were  constructed 

<  ft 
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in  the  early  part  of  that  sovereign'*  reign.*  That  the  church 
was  complete  in  the  latter  )ears  of  Hetiry,  is  evident,  from  the 
account  already  gifW  of  his  attending  religious  service  here. 
The  whole  is  of  the  best  character  of  Gothic,  light,  though  au- 
gust, and  impressive  from  a  felicitous  arrangement  of  parts.  The 
interior  consists  of  a  body  and  two  side  aisles,  divided  by  lofty 
arches  with  clustered  pillars.  The  windows  of  the  upper  story, 
which  range  along  the  whole  of  the  sides,  are  ornamented  with 
ancient  pained  ahi*s,  Myyjjyj  of  various  religious  subjects. 
The  ceiling  is  of  oak,  ribbed  and  carved.  On  each  side  of  the 
nave  is  a  gallery  ;  and  amongst  the  excellent  furniture  of  tiie 
church  is  a  good  organ.  In  the  steeple  is  a  melodious  chime  of 
bells,  an  advantage  which  tie  church  first  possessed  in  the  year 
1429.  In  1794,  a  frame*  work  was  constructed  within  the  to  wit, 
at  a  considerable  expense,  as  material  injury  to  the  building  was 
apprehended  if  the  bells  remained  in  their  ancient  situation.  In 
1807  the  whole  were  freshly  hung,  on  an  improved  plan ;  at  which 
time  the  tenor,  weighing  upwards  of  thirty-two  hundred,  was  re- 
cast. 

Triuiljf  Church  is  in  the  immediate  contiguity  of  tS.  Mi- 
chael's; and  loses  much  in  estimation,  as  a  structure,  from  the 
comparison  inevitably  forced  on  the  spectator's  Blind  by  this 
close  neighbourhood  of  site.  The  building  approaches  to  the 
cruciform  character ;  and  from  the  centre  rises  a  square  tower, 
out  of  vWucli  dirt  illy  issues  a  lofty  spire  ;  hut,  from  the  want  of 

thai 


•  |t  1*  ■suf,  in  the  way  of  tradition,  thtt  a  brass  tablet  was  found  in  to* 
ctiuitb,  with  the  following  inscription  : 

William  and  Admn  built  the  Tower* 

Ann  and  Mmy  built  the  Spire  ; 
William  and  Adam  built  llm  Church, 

Aim  aud  Mary  built  the  Quire. 

That  these  sisters  contributed  to  the  building  of  the  choir,  in  1454,  at 
which  time  it  is  known  that  large  works  were  going  forward  in  the  church, 
may  be  likely.  But  the  spire  and  the  tower  were/  assuredly,  the  perform- 
ance of  the  same  architect. 
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thai  octagonal  prism,  which  adds  so  much  to  Ibe  beauty  of 
Michael'*,  the   steeple  is  subject  to  a  comparative  deficiency  in 
lightness,  injurious  to  the  effect  that  must  otherwise  b  I  by 

its  really  fine  proportions.  The  original  spire  of  this  church  was 
blowu  down  in  the  year  1664.  The  tiew  building  was  completed 
in  1667,  and  is  compoa  DC  taken  from  a  quarry  without 

New  Gate.  The  entire  height,  from  ground  to  apex,  is  237 
fret.  The  faces  of  the  lower  have  been  highly  worked,  though 
with  much  less  delicacy  than  the  building  of  St.  Michael's  ;  but 

to  he  lamented  that  both  churches  arc  funned  of  a  friable 
■tone,  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  i^pidly  under 

lk  vicissitudes  of  weather  ;  a  circumstauco  destructive  of  the 
mure  elaborate  touches  of  the  chissel  so  patiently  bestowed  on 
thu  d  s  of  each.     The  east  end  of  the  church  was  taken 

down  in  1  ThC,  and  rebuilt  in  a  style  tolerably  consonant  to  the 
general  character  of  the  structure. 

Trinity  Church  was  appropriated  to  the  Priory  of  Coventry  in 
the  44th  of  Henry  III.  In  1291,  the  19th  of  Edward  X.  it  was 
valued  at  twenty  marks,  and  the  vicarage  at  two  marks.  In  the 
20(||  of  Henry  VIII.  the  vicarage  was  rated  at  33/.  1*.  6d>  per 
annum  ;  out  of  which  issued  a  pension  of  100*.  to  the  prior;  16*. 

durations  and  synod  ids  ;  and  to  the  churchwardens,  for  a 
rent  yearly  for  the  vicarage- house,  20*.  The  patronage  is 
dow  vested  in  the  crown.  There  were  formerly  appended  to  this 
clioreh  the  following  chantries  :-t-Per eye's,  founded  in  the  23d 
of  Ed  ward  HI.  The  Chantry  of  the  Holy  Cross,  founded  iu 
the  30th  of  Edward  III.  Lodyngtontst  founded  in  the  16th  of 
!.AttI  II.  Carpus  Christ  i  Chantry,  the  foundation  of  which 
it  oat  known.  Altesley's,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. ;  ami 

CUhft. 

The  interior  of  Trinity  Church  is  marked  by  that  studious 
cultivation  of  twilight  gloom  so  often  found  in  the  works  of  Go- 
thic designers ;  and  modern  "  beau  U6  era"  have  not  imparted  any 

portion,  either  of  lightness  or  elegance,  by  a  free  bestowal  of 
pint  and  gold  leaf  where  opportunity  would  permit     The  menu- 
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Bents  are  few ;  but  the  examiner  will  not  pass  entirely  wiftnowt 
interest  the  spot  sacred  to  the  remains  of  Philemon  Holland,  the 
veil  known  translator.  On  the  sooth  wall  of  the  choir  is  a 
tablet,  with  the  family  arms,  and  the  following  Latin  inacrip* 


Epitapsiuss 
Doctor; s  lioltanrfi  a  s«ip*o  coofectaa,  qei  obiit  9  die  Fr- 
bruarii,  1636,  el  85,  cutis  suev. 
'Nemo  lubet  hie,  nemoa  ?  bospes  salreto,  Philemon 
Holland  bic  recti  bat  rile  repotlus  homo  ; 
Si  qusras,  ratio  qusnam  tit  nominis,  hac  est 

Totus-terra  foi,  terraq.— » totes  eru  ; 
A?  redi%iv«s  morte  tea  serrabor,  Jeeo, 
I'ua  Fides  votis  h«c  est  via  sola  salabs, 
like  sj>e  frttus  ego.  culpa,  pcoaque  solatia. 
Jainq.  rcuatu*,  et  Hide  noeo  conspectus  amictD, 

Cctu  in  sanctorum  post  redimitus  era. 
CUiidicat  incessa  senior  mea  Masa,  videne  ? 
Claudator  capo  la  meemm  simal  ipsa :  valetec. 


Philemon  Holland  wao  the  trsaslatar-general  of  a  period  in) 
which  it  was  too  mueh  the  fashion  to  lock  op  literary  troaiaru  in 
the  language  of  the  schools.  His  most  valuable  khoor  was  0 
translation  frosi  the  original  Latin  of  Camden's  Britannia.  He 
appears  to  hare  been  precisely  fitted  for  his  task,  and  to  bare 
possessed  more  industry  Umn  genius.  He  took  pride  in  writing 
a  folio  volume  with  one  pen ;  and  composed  on  the  occasion  the 
Allowing  epigrammatic  lines : 

With  or»e  sole  pea  I  wrote  this  book, 

Made  of  a  grey  goose  quill ; 
A  pen  it  was  when  I  it  took, 

A  pen  I  leave  it  still. 

.  M  This  monumental  pen,"  says  Fuller,  "  he  solemnly  kept; 
and  shewed  to  my  reverend  tutor,  Dr.  Samuel  Ward."  Con* 
corning  the  number  of  his  translations  a  contemporary  poetaster 
wrote  this  distich ; 

Holland 
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ITolluisd  with  his  translations  doth  so  fill  us, 
He  will  not  Jet  Suctaniu*  be  Tranquillit*. 


Holfand  was  born  at  Chelmsford,  and  a  biographical  notice  of 

him  will  be   found  in  the  volume  of  this  work,  including  Essex, 

ft     He  was  a  doctor  of  phytic,  and  settled  in  Coventry  at 

m  early  period  of  life,  but  attended  more  to  literature  than  to 

the  duties  of  his  profession  ;  and  we  are  sorry  to  be  enabled  to 

mike  an  addition  to  the  biographical  notice  already  t-iven,  which 

1  that  his    favourite  pursuit  failed  to  screen  his  declining' 

yw»  from    the   miseries  of  poverty  and   dependence*     In    the 

common-council    book   of  Coventry    is  the   following    entry  ?— 

I  Octr.     Forasmuch  as  Or.  Holland  b\  reason  of  his 

groune  weake,  and  decaied  in  his  estate,  and  being  a 

man  of  good  deserts,  in  respect  of  the  abilities  wherewith  God 

indowed    him;  this   house,  taking  him   into  eonsiderae 
oe  pleased  and  agreed  that  there  shall  h«  three  pounds  six  shil- 
pence  given  him  front  henceforth,  on  the  "J4  Octr. 

ri  he  shall  so  long  live." 
kurch  is  a  respectable  stone  building  of  the  cru- 
ciform description,  with  a  low  and  weighty  tower  rising-  from  the 
re,     In  the  buttresses  on  the  southern  side  are  four  niches  for 
jures,  now   vacant  ;  and   similar  though  uf  a 

smaller  character,  occur  in  other  division*,  The  interior  is  plain, 
and  much  incumbered  by  the  four  massy  pillars  which  support 
the  towrr.  The  land  on  which  this  church  i lauds  was  assigned 
by  Kabrl,  the  queen -mother  of  Edward  III.  for  the  building  of 
ft  chape),  termed  Bablake  Chapel,  iu  honour  of  the  Saviour  and 
I  »hn  the  Baptist;  which  was  finished  in  five  years,  and  dedi- 
cated in  May,  1300.  A  residence  for  the  seclusion  of  an  au- 
cborite  was  anciently  constructed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  chapel, 
ing  long  neglect,  the  church  of  St.  John  was 
de  a  rectory,  by  act  of  Parliament,  in  1731,  and  settled  on 
the  master  of  the  Free-School  in  Coventry,  the  patronage  being 
vested  in  the  Corporation.     Th?  building  was,  at  the  same  time, 

K  2  repaired. 
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repaired  and  new  pewed,  and  underwent  afresh  the  ceremony  of 

consecration. 

The  most  important  of  the  buildings  connected  with  civic  busi- 
ness or  ceremonials,  is  St.  Man/s  Halt.  This  structure  has 
attracted  the  notice  of  many  eminent  antiquaries,  and  is  well 
calculated  to  convey  to  the  living  age  a  just  idea  of  the  magni- 
ficence of  Coventry,  when  the  city  was  the  resort  of  devotees, 
and  the  favorite  Chamber  of  Princes.  The  foundation  of  the 
building  is  connected  with  the  ancient  Gilds  of  this  city*  It 
will  be  recollected  that  gilds,  according  to  their  original  consti- 
tution, were  associations  for  the  purposes  of  religion,  of  charity, 
or  of  mercantile  pursuit ;  and,  sometimes,  all  these  objects  were 
blended  in  the  views  of  one  fraternity.  The  brotherhood  had 
llicir  annual  feasts,  or  periodical  neighbourly  meetings;  and  va- 
rious privileges  were  latterly  granted  to  them  by  liccuse  from 
the  crown*  The  period  at  which  gilds  were  introduced  to  Eng- 
land is  beyond  record.  The  first  established  in  Coventry  warn 
that  in  the  4th  of  Edward  III,  which  was  intituled  The  Mer- 
chants' Gild,  and  consisted  uf  an  association  of  brethren  and 
sisters,  who  had  liberty  to  choose  a  master,  or  warden,  and  were 
allowed  to  make  chantries,  bestow  alms,  and  perform  other  acts 
of  piety.  At  d liferent  periods  several  other  gilds  were  formed  ; 
and,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  chief  of  these  fraternities  at 
their  feasts  and  meetings,  a  noble  structure,  termed  St.  Mary's 
Mall,  was  raised  in  the  most  prosperous  days  of  Coventry,  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  The  building  is  now  used 
for  purposes  of  civic  dignity  and  festivity  by  the  Mayor  and  Cor- 
poration, 

St.  Man's  Hall  stands  at  a  short  distant e  on  the  south  from 
the  church  of  St.  Michael,  The  exterior  chiefly  rests  for  at- 
traction on  a  fine  and  spacious  window,  which  occupies  the  larger 
portion  of  the  front.  The  masonry  of  the  upper  divisions  is  ex- 
tremely good  ;  and  the  spaces  between  the  mill  lions  of  the  lower 
half  are  filled  with  rich  and  well  finished  iricheB.  The  building 
w  entered  by  a  porch,  with  an  arched  roofing*  On  the  key- 
stone 
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alone  of  the  arch  is  a  basso-relievo,  **  representing  God  on  his 
heavenly  throne,  receiving:  St.   Mary,  who  is  sitting  with  her 
liands  conjoined  in  the  attitude  of  prayer*     The  fibs  of  the  arch 
«nd  groins  claim  also  our  regard.     On  a  projecting  stone,  whence 
4lic  inward  arch  springs,  is  sculptured    the  Annunciation,  now 
Jast  mouldering  away;  the  figures  of  Mary  and  the  Angel  arc 
etill  discernible,  as  also  a  flower-pot  in  the  middle.     The  corn  I* 
ponding  stone    in  the  opposite   abutment   is    wrought  with  un- 
meaning grotesque  animals/*     Beyond  the  porch  of  entrance  is  a 
«onrUyard,  on  the  right  of  which  is  seen  the  east  side  of  the 
liall,  and  on  the  left  a  flight  of  stairs  communicating  with  an 
open  gallery  that  leads  directly  to  the  great  room  of  entertain- 
snent     In   the   other    buildings   connected    with   the   court 
*iew,   untouched   by   innovation,    the  arrangements  of  ages   in 
which    the  whole  business  of  a  festival  was  conducted    within 
the  walls   of   one  establishment.      A    door   under  the    gallery 
"pens  to  the  kitchen,  a  spacious  room  replete  with  testimonials 
of  the    good    cheer  enjoyed  by  the  associated  gilds.     On    the 
north  side  are  lofty  arches,   supported  by  octangular   columns9 
*  At  each  extremity  of  a  large  arch,  over  the  coppers,  is  an 
tngel  holding  a  shield,  containing  a  mark,  or  monogram,  pro- 
bably the  builder's:  the  letters  I.  B.  are  ntiite  distinct/1     On 
the  sides  towards   the  east  and  south  are  four  chimneys,  with 
communicali rig  arches;  and  the  window  over  each  is  in  a  style 
of  architecture  correspondent  in  excellence  to  that  prevailing  in 
the  more  important  parts  of  the  structure.     The  basement  story, 
•r  cellar  of  the  hall,  is  likewise  fertile  in  proofs  of  the  zeal  and 
perseverance  of  the  builders  of  the  fifteenth  century, 

K  3  The 

•  For  the  remarks  and  information  contained   in  the    passages  between 
ted  commas,  we  are  indebted  to    various  letters  communicated  to  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine    by  the   lute   Mr,  Googli,  Mr*  John  Carter,  and  a 
gen*Ieman  of  Coventry,  well  known    for   hi*  taste   in   antiquarian   pun 

i  the  signatures,     Theie  papers  are  collected  in  the  1  ssay  toward*  the 

History  and  Antiquilu-  ol  Ci  witty*  jmbliihcd  in  that  city, 
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The  great  hill,  where  have  sat,  in  dignified  waasailry,  m 
many  historic  characters,  dear  to  the  fancy  from  the  gathering 
ernst  of  autiqnity  thai  now  obscures  their  features,  is  a  noble 
room  of  entertainment,  twenty-one  yards  long  and  ten  yards 
broad.  At  the  north  is  a  splendid  semicircular  window,  divided 
into  nine  parts,  and  painted  with  figures  of  several  monarch*, 
and  with  armorial  bwings  and  other  ornaments.  "  The  anas 
now  left  are  those  of  Kings  Henry  VI.  Edward  III.  the  Es*» 
peror  Con  stan  tine,  King  Etheldred,  the  Earl  of  Cornwall,  the 
Duke  of  Normandy,  the  Kingdom  of  the  East-Angles,  the  Kings 
of  Man,  the  City  of  Loudon,  King  Alfred,  the  Duke  of  Amu* 
taine,  the  City  of  York,  and.  the  Earl  of  Chester.  Beneath  are 
the  figures  of  the  kiogs,  which,  like  the  arms,  are  much  muti- 
lated, viz.  WiJIiam  the  Conqueror,  King  Richard,  Henry  V. 
Henry  IV.  the  Emperor  Constantine,  King  Arthur,  Henry  III. 
and  Henry  VI." 

Three  of  the  west  windows,  formerly  ornamented  with  paints; 
among  which  were  the  figures  of  Humphrey,  Earl  of  Stafford, 
and  one  of  the  John  Mowbravs,  Dukes  of  Norfolk,  were  re* 
(toed  within  the  last  half  century  with  plain  glass.  "  The 
Wei  window,  on  the  same  side  (near  which  is  a  doorway  into  a 
foam  where  the  food  unconsumed  at  public  entertainments  is 
deposited,)  contained,  formerly,  in  each  pane,  various  sorts  of 
birds,  flying,  pluming  themselves,  or  picking  insects,  herbs,  and 
grain : — in  the  middle  row,  in  rondeau x,  was  painted  a  man, 
Mowing,  with  the  letters  F.  P. ;  another  ploughing ;  and  a  third 
felling  a  tree :  the  two  latter,  with  a  part  of  the  birds,  are  now 
gone."  These  emblems  of  rural  industry  were,  perhaps,  in- 
tended for  allusions  to  the  sway  of  civic  magistracy  over  conti- 
agricultural  parishes,  as  attained  by  the  grant  of  King 
VI. 

The  windows  on  the  east  side  are  extremely  fine,  though  now 
tech  damaged.  The  clusters  of  the  columns  on  the  piers  of  these, 
_  flows,  and  of  those  on  the  west,  are  supported  by  religious. 
*""  and 
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•mi  royal  buatos.  "  In  the  two  upper  compartments  of  the  first 
cast  window  art:  two  bishops,  of  wham  1)  update  gives  no  account. 
They  represent  Thomas  Arundel,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
(1396,)  and  Roger  Walden,  Bishop  of  London  (M04.)  t  he  in- 
scriptions beneath  are  quite  perfect*  and  tee  figures  nearly  so; 
the  faces,  mitres,  crosiers,  and   Qfllftii  canopy,  an  and 

worthy    attention.     On   the   whole,   ti  most    p.; 

figures  remaining-.  In  I  he  lower  compartments  are  the  portraits 
of  William  Bcauchamp,  fourth  son  of  Thomas  Bcauchamp,  third 
Earl  of  Warwick  of  that  name,  whu  died  lilt  ;  und  his  wife, 
Johanna,  who  wan  one  of  the  daughter*  and  en  hard 

Fitz-Atan,  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  died  HJ>>.  Beneath  are  their 
arms,  with  inscriptions,  somewhat  mutilated  " 

In  the  upper  compartment  of  the  second  wiudo?  tira  in 

a  rod  cowl  and  a  yellow  belt,  "  representing  Richard  Bcauchamp. 
fifth  Earl  of  Warwick  of  that  uame,  and  nephew  to  William  be- 
fore mentioned,  who  died  1439,  with  his  arms  and  au  inscrip- 
tion. The  opposite  compartment  eon  tains  the  remains  of  a  figure, 
originally  representing  Isabella,  his  second  wife,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Thomas  de  Spenser,  Duke  of  Gloucester  ;  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  is  entirely  gone  ;  a  bearded  faee  is  imbstitiiti  d  ; 
and  the  rest  is  mere  patch* work.  The  scroll  is  almost  destroyed, 
the  letters  bctla  only  remaining;  the  other  letters  of  her  name 
are  removed  to  another  part.*'  Below,  are  two  figures,  evidently 
repr  mayors  of  Coventry.     ■■  The  <»u<>   \»  intended  for 

William  WhychirHi,  who  was  mayor  in  1*100.     He  is  pictured 
with  a  forked   beard,  in  a  red  cap  and   gown,  the  usual  habili- 
ments of  the  mayors,     On  a  shield  below  him  U  a  met  chant's 
mirk,  encircled  with   a  scroll   hearing  his  nam'1,  but  cumph  ' 
rtcoV*     Beneath  the  second  figure  thai  3  remaining  a 

•  -haul's  mark  on  a  shield,  and  a  scroll ;  but  the  tetters  tor- 

•  ly  placed  on  the  scroll  are  entirely  gone. 

In  the  first  upper  compartment  of  the  third  window  is  the  figure 

John  BurghiM,   Bishop  of  Coventry  und  Lichfield   in  1399, 

with  a  shield  under  him,  and  the  scroll  inverted.     Opposite  is 
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the  figure  of  Richard  Scrope,  Bishop  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield, 
1396,  afterwards  translated  to  York.0  In  the  lower  compartment 
of  the  same  window  are  the  representations .  of  two  mayors  of 
Coventry.  The  inscription  remains  beneath  only  one,  Robert** 
Schypley,  who  filled  the  office  in  1402,  and  again  in  1415. 
The  four  mayors,  whose  effigies  thus  embellish  these  windows, 
"  were  probably  contributors  and  assistants  in  the  erecting  of  St. 
Mary's  Hall,  and  were  certainly  members  of  the  gild."  All  the 
figures  not  arrayed  in  the  usual  garbs  of  ecclesiastical  or  magis- 
terial dignity,  are  "  dressed  with  the  magnificence  and  luxury  of 
the  east,  in  long  robes  lined  with  ermine,  and  with  large  and 
singular  hoods.  These  were  the  garments  of  peace,  when  they 
passed  the  festive  day  in  honour  of  their  fraternity." 

Beneath  the  north  window,  and  filling  the  space  from  the  seat 
of  continuation  to  its  commencement,  is  a  spread  of  tapestry,  of 
the  highest  local  interest,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  be  accounted 
curious  by  the  general  examiner.  The  dimensions  of  this  valu- 
able  performance  are  30  feet  in  length  and  10  feet  in  height.  It 
is  divided  into  two  series,  of  three  compartments  each.  "  In 
the  first  compartment  (beginning  from  the  left  hand)  we  behold 
Henry  VI.  with  several  of  the  principal  nobility  of  his  court. 
Henry  is  on  his  knees,  in  an  ecstacy  of  devotion  ;  before  him  is  a 
covered  table,  whereon  lie  his  crown  and  a  missal.  Behind  Hen- 
ry is  Cardinal  Beaufort,  in  the  same  attitude.  The  rest  of  the 
personages  are  standing,  among  whom  we  may  readily  poiut  out 
the  good  Duke  Humphrey,  and  the  other  names  that  aggran- 
dised this  monarch's  high-born  traiu.  The  dresses  principally 
shew  a  vestment  next  the  body,  depending  below  the  knees,  and 
a  robe  with  large  sleeves  worn  over  it  The  shoes  are  loug- 
qoartered.  The  caps  are  small  and  flat,  with  their  brims  notch- 
ed. The  King,  and  the  figure  near  him  (Duke  Humphrey)  have 
in  their  caps  large  jewels,  and  their  necks  are  decorated  with 
gold  chains.  The  cut  of  the  hair  of  the  several  portraits  is  much 
varied;  and  the  beards  of  Duke  Humphrey  and  another  principal 
character  are  left  to  flow  to  an  unusual  length.     Each  figure  has 

his 
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bis  neck  bare;  End  just  above  the  collar  of  the  under  uinncnt 
something  like  linen  appears.     From  Henry's  crown  are  diverg- 
es, with  globe   and  cross,  which   were  first  intro- 
i.     Taking  in   our  eyes   the  whole  group,  we 
limi  the   majoi  |r:irt  of  them  deeply  impressed  with  the  religious 
eta    in  their   view  ;  and   it  my  seem  rather  remarkable  that 
a  very  small  part  of  their  number  appear  without  caps  on  their 
heads,  which,  however,  demonstrate*,  that  in  the  religious  cere- 
monies of  Henry's  day  such  coverings  were  circumstance  un- 
heeded and  indifferent.*     In  the  back -ground  are  rich  hanging*, 
part  ol   which  bring  drawn  aside  Deaf  Henry,  present  a  distant 
view  of  the  country.     In  the  compartment  above  are  several  of 
the  apostles,  as  St.  John  the  Baptist;  St.  Simon  with  a  Saw ; 
Vndrew  with  a  Cross ;  St.  Bartholomew  with  a  Dagger  ;  St. 
Peter  with    Keys;  St.  Paul  with  a  long;   Sword;  St  Thomas 
with  a  Lance;  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  with  a  Lamb,  Flag; 
and  Book.     Here  wre,  likewise,  two  Christian  Knights,  one  bear- 
of  the  Cross,  and  the  other  a  Sword  and  Anvil,  em- 
t&ttcal  of  courage  and  hardihood. 
"   In  the  second  compartment  in  the  first  tier  is  St.  Mary  tn 
Glory,  surrounded   by   angels,  with   the  Moon  under  her   feet, 
which  is  supported  by  an  angel.     On  each  side  of  St.  Mary  are 
the  twelve   Apostles  in  devotional  positions.     The  back-ground 
reveals  an  expanse  of  rural  prospect.     In  the  compartment  above, 
llie  i  continued,  where  we  see  the  Heavens  opfldftd  and 

filled  with  Angels,  arranged  round  the  eternal  Throne,  Four  of 
them  hear  the  instruments  of  the  Passion;  and  we  have  hereto 
lament  that  the  subject  in  the  centre  has  been  cut  out,  and  a  poor 
effort  of  the  loom  sewed  in  its  place,  the  figure  of  Justice.  We 
are  yet  able  lo  discern  the  steps  ami  sides  of  the  throne,  with 
the  characters  L  H.  S.  on  the  top  of  the  work/* 

Jn  the  third  compartment  of  the  first  tier  is  introduced  Queen 

Margaret, 


•   fl  may  be  here  obtrrvrd  fhei  it    «  ,»<  not  considered  indecorous  to  lute 
Ihe  bead  covered  during  cbitfcb  service,  to  Ittrljf  «t  ihr  reign  ol  ElUabetk 
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Margaret,  with  a  train  composed  of  the  chief  ladies  of  her  Co 
Tbi  will    l><    viewed   wilh    much   interest,  as  little  is 

satisfactorily  known  concerning  the  features  of  the  able  and 
heroic  Margaret.  Thai  the  tapestry  is  ordinarily  faithful  it 
Conveying   g<  IJIQttir    of  countenance,    may    he   argued 

from  the  similitude  of  the  portrait  there  presented  of  lieury, 
to  the  best  pictures  of  that  sovereign.     Mi  I   here  shewn 

as  of  a  tall  and  commanding  %ure>  The  face  is  nut  con- 
spicuous for  beauty  ;  but  the  expression  is  gracious  and  pleas- 
ing. A  lady  near  the  queeu  has  been  traditionally  termed 
the  Duchess  of  Buckingham  ;  but  the  persons  intended  to  be 
expressed  by  this  part  of  the  work,  are,  wilh  th<  >ti  of 

Margaret,  not  now  to  be  correctly  ipffirtoinfii  u  The  dresses 
•  >!  I  lit  >.!.  htdics  are  a  robe  tight  on  the  body,  with  wide  flow- 
ing sleeves ;  their  necks  bare,  and  on  those  of  the  queen,  the 
ducbess,  and  three  other*,  are  gold  chains.  The  covering  to 
their  heads  is  peculiarly  graceful ;  the  queen's  more  so,  from  the 
tich  addition  of  her  crown.  Among  the  number  are  two  nuns  in 
the  full  habit  of  their  ojder.  In  the  back-ground  are  hangings; 
tuntl,  by  the  side  of  the  queen,  is  a  distant  view  of  the  country, 
with  a  variety  of  buildings.  The  tier  above  shews  many  female 
saints,  who,  we  may  conclude,  with  the  corresponding  male 
saints  on  the  other  side  of  the  tapestry,  were  the  heavenly  pa- 
trons of  the  principal  persons  iu  the  compartments  below  theie.*J 
The  colours  of  this  curious  piece  of  tapestry,  though  somewhat 
faded,  are  still  various  and  beautiful  ;  the  ccucral  effect  is  highly 
impressive. 

The  interior  of  the  hall  was  newly  painted  and  ornamented 
m  the  year  1580.*  The  sides  are  enriched  by  inscriptions 
and  heraldic  devices;  and  are  adorned  by  many  portraits.  On 
the  east  side  are  complimentary  inscriptions,  in  latin,  accom- 
panied by  the  arms  of  the  Prince  of  Males  ;  the  arms  of  North- 
umberland ; 

•I  flooring,  with  tn  eietptinn  of  the  upper  pari  on  which  the 

i placed,  w  \  «ud  n-mained  until  1753,  in  ulmh 

jear  it  waa  boarded  ai  iccu  nt  prtKnt, 


y**iricKsiJi*B.  t8t 

raiberUnd  ;  ai?d  4he  Bear  and  Ragged  Staff,  the  Gi*st  of  Robert 
Dudley ,  Earl  of  Leicester,  ami  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 

On  the  west  side  are  the  king's  arms,  with  a  Latin  inscription ; 
and  .in  other  pannels  are  the  following  inscriptions  in  old  English 
characters,  accompanied  by  heraldic  devices: 

Siocc  time  that  first  this  auncient  towne  Earle  Leoflwine  fcoffed  free, 
At  Godina's.  suite  and  merits  straunge,  or  eis  it  would  not  bee, 
Id  Prince's  grace  by  long  descent  as  Old  Kecordes  do  date. 
It  stood  luaintein'd,  until  at  length  it  grew  to  dittie's  state; 
Qoene  Isabell,  sole  heire  of  Fraunce,  great  favour  hither  cast* 
And  did  procure  large  fraunchiscs  by  Charter  ay  to  last ; 
We  ow,  the  rf  ore,  in  loin  I  tie,  our  selves  and  all  we  h  .vi«, 
To  Elizabeth,  our  Lady  Liege,  whom  God  in  mcrcic  save. 

Edward,  the  fioure  of  Che  vol  re,  whilom  the  Black  e  Prynce  hyght, 
Who  prisoner  tooke  the  French  Kyng  John,  in  Ciaime  of  Grand  a  one's 

ryght; 
And  slew  the  Kyng  of  Beanie  •  in  fielde,  wherby  the  Ostrych  Perm 
He  wan  and  ware  an  Crest  here  first ;  which  poesie  bare  lch  Dcin* 
Amid  thes  martial  fcates  of  Arraes,  wherin  he  had  no  pee  re, 
His  Bo  untie  eke  to  shew  this  Seate  he  chose  and  luv'd  ful  deere; 
The  former  state  hee  gat  confirm 'd,  and  freedome  did  encreace  j 
A  President  of  Knyghthood  rare,  as  well  for  wane  as  peace. 

When  florisb ing  state  'gan  once  to  fade  and  common  wealth  decay, 

No.  wonder  that  in  Cities  g reat  (for  what  endurelh  ay  ?) 

John,  late  Duke  of  Koiihumberland,  a  Prince  of  high  degree, 

Did  graunt  faire  Landes  lor  Commons  veale,  as  here  in  hrasse  j'ow 

see; 
And  Leicestre,  mid  thos  great  affaires  whrrto  high  place  doth  call, 
His  Father's  worth v  steppes  hath  tnre'd,  to  prop  that  els  might  fall. 
On  forth  in   Prince  and  Countries  Cause   hold  on  this   course  your 

dayes ; 
Such  deedes  do  noble  blood  commend,  such  win  immortal  Praise. 

At 

•  Buhcaii*. 
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At  the  lower  end  of  the  hall  is  this  inscription,  engraved  in  eld 

Englwh  characters  on  a  brass  plate : 


Memorand.  yt  ye  ryght  highe  and  mygbtie  Prynce  John 
late  Duke  of  N  orthumblande  deceassed,  fur  ye  right  (ion* able 
zeale  w*ch  he  bare  to  ye  Citie  of  Cove'tr*  and  to  ye  pore 
Phabitaunce  of  ye  same,  by  his  deck  indc'ted,  dated  ye  XI I  of 
August,  in  ye  thirds  yere  of  ye  raygne  of  o'r  late  Soveri^ne 
Lord  Kyntre  Edvvarde  ye  Si.vte,  dymised,  graunted,  and  to 
forme  lette  unto  ye  Mai  or,  Bailiflcs,  and  Comynaltye  of  ye 
said  Cytie,  all  his  man  our  of  Chellesmore  with  ye  Parke, 
and  all  ryghte  me'bers  and  appurten'nce  of  ye  fame  for  ye 
terme  of  iiii1**  and  XIX  yeres  for  ye  uses,  intents,  and 
purposes  folow ing,  that  is,  That  they  and  theyr  successours 
for  ye  relief  of  ye  pore  of  ye  said  Cytie  should  yerely  take 
to  pasture  in  ye  sard  park  ye  nombr  of  ini**  kyen  or 
heyefors  and  XXtie  geldynge,  of  soche  pore  Inbabitaunce  of 
ye  said  Cytie  and  suburbe,  as  shall  not  have  ells  where  ni^he 
ye  said  Cytie  sufticiente  pasture,  painge  wekely  for  every 
Cow  or  heifor  Id.  and  for  every  geldynge  ll«i. 

Memoranda  also,  yt  ye  right  honorable  Robert  EarSe  of 
Leycestr,  son e  to  ye  said  late  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
for  ye  like  right  honorable  and  earnest  zeale,  yt  he  had  to 
ye  advauncement  and  settyng  forwarde  of  ye  said  godly 
intent  e  of  his  said  Father,  uppon  his  greate  sute  and  request 
made  to  ye  queenes  Maieslie  our  Soverign  Lady  Queen 
Elizabeth,  hath  obtayncd  her  Maiesties  Letters  paten te,  un- 
der her  great  seale  of  Engelande,  whereby  she  graunted  to 
thesayd  Maior,  Baylyft'es,  and  Comynaltie,  and  their  sue- 
ccssoures  for  ever,  the  sayde  Manor  and  Parke  of  Chelles- 
morc,  and  other  the  premysses  in  fee  farme,  for  the  ententes 
and  uses  abovesayde. 

Memorand.  also,  yt  the  said  Maior,  Baylyffes,  and 
Comynalltye,  have  Coven* nted  and  graunted  to  and  with  yc 
saide  Earle,  his  Execntoures  and  Adniynystratours  truly  to 
observe  and  P'forme  ye  intenles,  uses,  and  purposes  before 

meucioned ; 
•  Vk  DO. 
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men  cloned  ;  and  also  yt  yc  said  p' misses  nor  any  parte  iherof 
Jl  nol  be  ouerchargeiJ,  but  all  way-  .  niche  plyght 

*aide  no'ber  of  CattelJ  in  aye  be  at  all  tyme*  for  ye 
iaytle  moneye,  well  and  sufficiently  kept,  according  to  ye 
season  of  ye  yeare  for  euer.  As  by  the  said  In  denture , 
whereof  the  one  part  remaiticth  with  the  sayde  Mayor,  Bay- 
lyffes,  and  Corny  nalltye.  and  the  other  parte  withe  the  saide 
Earle,  bearinge  date  the  fourth  day  of  Aprelt,  in  the  tenth 
yere  of  the  wide  Queeoc  Elizabeth  ajipeareth,  w'ch  was  in 
ye  yere  of  grace  1568. 

Beneath  is  a  chair  of  state,  rich  in  ornaments  and  tracery ; 
**  among  the  embellishments  of  which  is  St.  Mary,  with  the  in- 
hut  .!•  sus;  on  one  side,  at  the  top,  are  carved  the  arms  of  Co- 
ventry ;  opposite  are  two  lions  rampant,  supporting  a  crown,  or 
coronet;  but  so  much  injured  it  is  difficult  to  determine  which. 
It  has  evidently  been  a  double  chair ;  the  parts  where  the  otfier 
half  fitted  htj  being  very  visible.  It  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
made  for  the  reception  of  Henry  VI.  and  his  queen,  when  they 
visited  tin  gild  ;  or,  probably,  it  was  brought  from  the  priory  al 
1  ttioii  of  monasteries,  where  it  miyht  have  served  as  the 
bishop's  throne,  or  the  prior's  seat/* 

At  the  same  eud  of  the  halt  is  a  gallery  for  minstrels,  where 

e  to  be  seen  several  suits  of  armour,  formerly  worn  by  the  at- 
tendants of  the  mayor  when  he  went  in  state  to  proclaim  the 
great  fair.  This  armour  does  not  appear  to  be  older  than  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  paintings  consist  of  portraits  of 
Queen  Elizabeth;  James  I;  Charles  I. ;  Sir  Thomas  White; 
boa;  Jesson ;  and  Davenport ;  (benefactors  to  the  city) 
Charles  II.  and  James  II.  in  the  habit  of  the  garter,  by  Sir  Peter 
Lely.  William  and  Mary  (copies)  in  their  coronation  robes* 
Anne;  George  I.  George  II.  and  Caroline,  in  their  coronation  robes. 
His  present  majesty,  in  the  habit  of  the  garter,  by  Lawrence. 
The  latter  picture  was  preieuted  in  the  year  179*2,  by  Lord  Eardly 
J.  Wilmot,  Esq,  at  that  time  representative*,  in  Parliament  foi 
ibis  city. 

In  the  timber* work  of  the  roof  are  introduced  whole- length 

can 
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carvmgtt  of  angels  playing  on  musical  instruments,    "  The  in- 

strumrfits  they  bear  are  a  erevtfi,  trumpet,  cittern,  harp,  and  a 
(lute.     Prom  this  musical  selection  it  appears  that  our  an- 
cestors' minstrels  were  directed  to  their  performances  by  parts  in 
score." 

Connected  with  the  great  hall  are  several  smaller  apartments, 
tii tended  for  civic  business  or  recreation.  Ouc  of  these,  termed 
Hie  mayoress's  parlour,  has  been  repaired  and  beautified  with  a 
cruel  indifference  to  its  former  veneiabk  character.  Each  cir- 
cumstance of  utique  decoration  I  by  a  finishing  of  lath 
and  pliisUr,  sod  a  Venetian  window  has  been  in 
the  designer  were  intent  on  exhibiting  the  superiority  of  the 
Gothic,  or  English  school  of  builders;  by  Ihe  strongest  effect  of 
contrast.  The  old  OQiiftfil  chamber  has  fortunately  escaped  in- 
novation. BcH  »s  seni  tbe  mayors  throne- like  seat,  ftftd  many 
other  seats  with  stall  embellish  merit  *  An  elaborate  carved 
entablature  surrounds  N  plumber.  On  the  hanging*  are  the 
arms  of  Elizabeth.  Among  tin*  carvings  on  the  Sat,  pamieHed, 
ceiling  are  representations  of  the  Almighty  on  his  throne  ;  St. 
Mary;  St.  John;  St.  G  Bi  Margaret;  and  the  symbols 
of  tbe  four  evangel  fata;  The  treasury ,  in  which  are  repositcd 
the  writings  belonging  to  the  corporation,  adjoins  this  apart 
ment.  • 

Bad)  is  the    hid!  cm  cted  for  the  use  of  those  ancient  gilds 
which  some  of  the  most  illustrious   personages  of   former  days 
did  not  <1imI.mu  to  uirol  their  names.     It  is  a  building  calculate 
to  atihrd  jtiHt  cause  of  pride  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  ancient  and 

i  batten  <1  city;  and  as  such   uui]u< .-stionably  it  is  viewed  ! 
Ihcm  ;  but  we  observe,  with  surprise  and  regret,  that  the  corp 

ratio 
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ted 


•  *'  In  one  of  the  drawing  rooms."  wys  Pennant,  *'  was  to  be  *eeo  with 

then?   Ami    ven*  an  uioh|uc  equally  delicate  ami    carioueA  wl 
uttHic  hurl  ibe  happiness  ol  pOfctoSingj  known  here  by  Ihe  name  of  the  Lady 
kpiun  ;  hm  it  was,  douhilcvi,  nothing  mnre  than  the  Scophium  of  the   an- 
eieim,  described  by  Coeliu**  Rhodigrniii  nud   Pancirolla*.,  Bcrum  memortbit 
dtfnuJ.     See  Dialogue*  on  Decency. 
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lion  are  in  the  habit  of  occasionally  telling  the  dignified  struc- 
ture to  travelling  companies  of  players,  for  the  purpose  of  V. 

stations.  The  visits  of  these  "  brief  chronicles  of 
the  time"  ore  not  frerjtu  nt ;  but  the  damage  likely  to  accrue  to  the 
editice  from  such  a  tenancy  may  lie  ren  med. 

The  County  Hall,  erected  in  17*  j,  is  :i  structure  welt  adapted 
lothe  pn  public  business.    The  front  is  of  stone,  and  has 

a  rustic  basement,  with  a  range  of  columns  supporting  a  pediment 
in  the  centre. 

The  3f at/or*  $  Parlour  is  a  place  of  official  resort,  suited  only 
to  the  limited  notions  of  maj  dignity,  or  accommodat 

h  prevailed  in  the  early  centuries  of  civ:*-  in-puftanre.     The 

riod  at  which  it  was  first   constructed    does  not  appear.     In 

73,  it  was  iken  down,  and  rebuilt,  at  the  expttxe  of 

nearly  600/.  but  the  exterior  nf  the  building,  and  tin 
arrat  are  at  present  equally   unworthy  of  tl 

of  so  respectable  a  city.     To  this  parlour  the  corporation 
adjourn  on   the  Friday  subsequent    to  the   time  at   which  < 
hotd  the  quarter  sessions,  and  the  adjournment  is  continued  to 
the  lust  Friday   in  each  month  until  the  ensuing  general  quartet 
sessions.     The  mayor,  or  one  of  the  aldermen,  likewise  attends 
v  day  except  Fridays  and  Sundays,  to  preside  over  public 

business. 

Hall,  originally  a  dark  and  uupleasing  edifice, 
Was  rebuilt  in  1775,  on  a  commodious  and  desirable  plan.  The 
front  U  a  chaste  elevation  of  atone,  ornamented  with  Tuscan 
pilasters.     This  hall  is  40  feet  6  inch  Hi,  and  36  feet  m 

width. 

The  Barracks,  which  occupy  the  site  of  the  Bull  Inn,  an  an- 
cient hostel,  already  said  to  he  connected  with  some  interesting 
circumstances  of  local  story,  were  erected  in  the  year  1793.  They 
are  handsome  as  a  building  ;  and  though  not  very  extensive,  are 
conveniently  arranged  for  the  intended  purpose.  The  face  towards 
li^h  Street  is  composed  of  stone. 

tucestors  made  confinement  itself  a  punishment  of  severHy, 
7  and 
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and  an  infliction  dangerous  to  the  prisoner's  existence, 
fore  the  sentence  of  the  law  had  pronounced  the  suspected  to  be 
guilty.  Thus  the  undent  Gaol  of  Coventry  was  too  limited  in 
general  scale,  and  its  dreary  separations  seemed  formed  for 
nurseries  of  epideniy.  The  increase  of  population  enforced  the 
propriety  of  a  larger  building,  and  the  extended  philanthropy  of 
the  age  readily  suggested  the  propriety  of  a  more  decent  dis- 
posal of  the  cells  to  which  even  the  pests  and  outcasts  of  society 
must  be  consigned.  A  new  gaol  was  erected  in  1772,  and  it  is 
a  building  well  calculated,  in  size  and  disposal,  to  its  melancholy 
object* 

These  (with  the  exception  of  the  House  of  Industry,  that  will 
shortly  meet  attention)  are  the  more  important  of  the  buildings 
now  used  lor  public  purposes  in  Coventry.  It  remains  to  notice 
those  fiagmen  La  of  decay  ed  si  rue  tyres,  which  arc  not  only  inter- 
esting to  the  antiquary,  but  which  involve  in  their  story  particu- 
lars connected  with  the  anitals  of  tin-  city  si  large. 

We  have  observed  that  the  Prion/  of  Co wntrtf  was  founded 
by  Lcofrie,  Earl  of  Mtrcia,  in  the  reit;n  of  King  Edward  the  Con- 
fessing and  was  for  monks  of  the  Benedictine  order.  Pope  Alex- 
ander decreed  that  this  monaster)  should  not  be  subject  to  auy 
diocesan  bishop,  nor  to  any  judiciary  power,  however  great  the 
order  or  dignity,  and  that  the  monks  should  have  liberty  to 
elect  an  abbot  from  among  themselves,  or  from  any  other  con- 
tion  which  they  might  deem  desirable.  But  the  title  of  ab* 
bot  was  of  short  duration,  and  the  bishop  soon  became  supreme 
head  of  the  house.  These  events  occurred  during  the  episcopal 
away  of  Robert  de  Limesie,  who,  by  virtue  of  a  bull  from  Pope 
Paschal  1.  removed  the  see  from  Chester  to  Coventry.  The  priors 
who  succeeded  remained,  however,  barons  of  Parliament,  and  the 
bouse  gained  a  titular  accession  "("honour  in  being  denominated 
a  mitred  abbey.  But  the  interested  views  of  the  bishop  were  soon 
displayed,  to  the  deep  injury  of  the  foundation.  Not  content 
with  divesting  the  monastery  of  much  precious  metal,  be  suffered 
the  buildings  to  go  to  decay,  and  studiously  kept  the  monks  in 

ignor 
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unce  and  poverty ,  that  they  might  sink  with  more   entire 
amility  the  -   his  power.     Several   succi 

ursued  nearly  the  same  course,  and  the  foundation  of  Earl 
ofric  experienced,  in  the  12th  century,  a  still  more  dangeroua 
in.  In  the  year  1141,  Robert  Manuion,  who  resided  at 
rain  worth  Castle,  and  who  was  engaged  in  violent  enmity  to- 
the  Earl  of  Chester,  possessed  himself  by  force  of  this  mo* 
ry,  expelled  the  religious,  and  fortilicd  the  chureh,  "  tnak* 
:/f  says  Dugdale,  "  deep  trenches  in  the  fields  adjacent,  which 
be  so  covered  that  they  could  nut  be  seen,  to  the  cud  that  they 
ut  be  an  impediment  to  an  enemy,  whensoever  any  approach 
should  he  made ;  but  it  so  Implied  that  as  he  sail yed  out  with 
some  forces,  upon  the  Earl  of  Chester's  drawing  near;  and  not 
eruem  bring  whereabouts  those  places  had  been  digged,  he  fell 
ith  his  horse  into  one  of  them  himself;  and  by  that  means 
eiug  surprized  by  a  common  souldier,  had  his  head  presently  cut 


The  monastery  afterwards  received  much  benefit  from  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Earls  of  Cluster;  and  the  monks  entered  into  a 
ution  of  friendly  services  with  those  of  Daventn,  in 
Northamptonshire,  equally  to  the  advantage  and  credit  of  e 
brotherhood.  But  they  were  doomed  to  fresh  troubles  at  no  great 
distance  of  time.  In  the  latter  part  of  t lie  reign  of  Henry  1L 
Hugh  Novaut,  a  Norman,  became  bishop,  and  received,  as  had 
keen  usual  with  his  predecessors,  a  grant  of  this  priory  ;  but, 
during  the  life  of  Henry,  he  did  not  attain  possession.  When 
Richard  L  mounted  the  throne,  the  bishop  obtained  by  purchase 
a  continuation  of  the  former  king's  grant,  and  likewise  procured 
&  render  of  the  house  from  the  prior.  He  now  disclosed  his  inlcu- 
tions  without  reserve,  and  prepared  the  monastic  building  for  the 
I'tion  of  secular  pm  sts.  Finding  the  monks  tenacious  of 
tiieir  riuhta,  lie  proceeded  to  the  spot  with  an  armed  force,  and  a 
contest  ensued  in  which  the  bishop  is  said,  by  Bale,  to  have  him- 
elf  received  a  wound  on  the  head,  near  the  high  altar,  with  the 
Vox..  XV.  1.  holy 
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holy  cross,  A  statement  to  this  effect  was  made  to  the  Fope'a 
legate,  (WiUiam,  Bishop  of  Ely)  and  he,  regardless  of  the  ag- 
gression, and  tender  only  of  the  blood  and  interest  of  a  dignified 
churchman,  issued  an  order  for  the  expulsion  of  the  monks,  and 
allowed  secular  canons  to  he  placed  in  their  habitation.  An  ac- 
count of  the  transaction  was  necessarily  forwarded  by  the  more 
active  party  to  the  Pope,  and  his  holiness  properly  forbore 
to  make  a  reply  until  he  received  the  counter -statement  of  the 
monks.  But  these  oppressed  devotees,  expelled  and  fugitive, 
proffered  no  defence ;  and  the  bishop  carried  his  wishes  into  exe- 
cution. We  are,  however,  informed  by  writers  favourable  to  the 
preservation  of  monastic  privileges  that  this  encroaching  prelate 
bitterly  repented,  on  his  death-bed,,  of  the  injury  committed  to 
the  Benedictine  monks.  He  died  in  Normandvp  on  his  return 
from  a  long  attendance  at  Rome,  and  implored,  with  much  agony 
of  conscience,  the  forgiveness  of  the  Benedictines;  and  not  only 
disposed  of  all  his  gold  and  jewels  to  religious  and  charitable 
purposes,  but  voluntarily  consigned  himself  to  purgatory.  One 
Thomas,  a  monk  of  Coventry,  was  fortunately  at  Rome  at  this 
period,  and  he  made  such  representations  to  the  Pope  that  he  ob- 
tained an  order  for  the  restitution  of  the  monastery  to  its  former 
state. 

The  monks,  thus  restored,  advanced  through  succeeding  reigns 
in  affluence  and  esteem.  80  much  were  they  favoured  by  Henry 
III,  that  they  and  their  tenants  (with  some  few  exceptions)  were 
by  that  monarch  rendered  free  from  all  complaint  or  penalty  on 
atonnt  of  murder  or  robbery  ;  and  were,  at  the  same  lime,  put  in 
possession  of  various  minor  privileges  of  exemption  connected 
with  pecuniary  aids* 

When  a  survey  was  taken  of  the  annual  revenues  in  1634,  by 
order  of  Henry  VtlL  they  amounted  to  73M,  19*,  5cf.  It  is 
stated  that  several  portions  of  this  income  were  dedicated  to  cha- 
ritable purposes,  and  the  sum  of  XL  6#.  Sd.  was  appropriated  to 
the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  Leofric,  the  founder,  and  the 
CotHitesi.  Godiva,    Th*  bit  prior  was  Thomas  Camswell,  who,  in 
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] 538,  surrendered  the  house  to  the  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  king,  and  received  a  pension  of  133/.  6s.  &/  In  the  30tli 
of  Henry  VIII.  this  noble  pile  was  taken  down  by  order  of  the 
king ;  and,  a  few  yean;  afterwards,  the  site,  with  divers  messuages, 
gardens,  and  mills,  was  granted  to  John  Combes,  Gent,  and  Ri- 
chard Stansfield,  from  whom  it  descended  into  the  hands  of  John 
Hales,  who  left  it  to  his  nephew,  of  the  same  surname.  The 
priory  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Sherbourn.  The  larger 
put  of  its  site  is  now  converted  into  garden  ground,  and  is  in  a 
great  measure  levelled.  Some  massy  fragments  of  masonry,  and 
several  door-cases  at  the  termination  of  the  buildings  which  face 
the  Sherbourn,  are  the  only  remains  of  the  structure. 

The  Cathedral  of  Coventry  occupied  a  place  called  Hill  Close, 
on  a  slight  declivity  from  the  north  side  of  St.  Michael's  and  Tri- 
nity Church  yards.  This  was,  assuredly,  a  splendid  edifice,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  built  on  the  model  of  the  cathedral  at  Lichfield. 
All  who  have  written  concerning  the  antient  state  of  this  city  re- 
mark the  grandeur  of  effect  that  must  have  been  produced  by  the 
assemblage  of  fine  churches,  when  the  cathedral  was  standing* 
Three  such  structures,  viewed  from  the  area  in  which  they  were 
raised,  without  the  slightest  interruption,  and  quite  free  from  the 
alloy  of  contiguous  mean  object,  must,  indeed,  have  presented  a 
display  rarely  exceeded  in  any  district  famed  for  ecclesiastical 
lp  lend  our.  With  a  wantonness  of  barbarity  that  cannot  now  be 
satisfactorily  explained,  King  Henry  caused  this  cathedral  to  be 
levelled  with  the  ground  when  he  destroyed  the  neighbouring 
monastery.  Many  unavailing  efforts  were  used  for  its  preserva- 
tion, and  the  Bishop  (Rowland  Lee,  a  confidential  adviser  of  the 
king  in  many  circumstances)  wrote  to  Cromwell,  saying  "  He 
wae  moved  so  to  do,  forasmuch  as  it  was  his  principal  see  and 
head  church  ;  and  that  the  City  of  Coventry  sued  for  the  same  ; 
and  so,  earnestly  entreated  that  the  church  might  stand,  and  he 
keep  his  name,  and  the  city  have  commodity  and  ease  to  their  de- 

l;  or  that  by  his  lordship's  goodness  it  might  be  brought  to  a 
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collegiate  church,  as  Lichfield,  and  ao  his  poor  city  have  a  perpe- 
tual comfort  of  the  same." 

The  havoc  performed  by  the  agents  of  Henry  was  carried 
on  with  careful  industry  ;  and  one  small  fragment,  now 
into  a  dwelling,  alone  remains  of  the  fair  and  costly  build- 
ing. At  the  western  entrance  of  the  close  on  which  Xht 
cathedral  stood,  there  was  left  a  Urge  arch,  but  this  fall 
the  ground  about  a  ccnlury  back*  "  Among  the  western  ruins 
of  the  structure  the  butchers  were  accustomed  to  feed  their 
animals,  for  the  supply  of  the  public  market.  In  1640,  how- 
ever, the  city  granted  this  part  of  the  building  to. John  Bryan, 
Vicar  of  Trinity  Church,  who  built  a  house  over  against  one  i 
thf  steeples  of  the  western  front  of  the  cathedra!,  near  or  over 
which  passed  the  cross  aisles  of  the  original  church.  He,  also, 
erected  some  dwelling  houses  on  the  foundations  of  the  two  stee- 
pies,  which  were  on  both  sides  the  entrance  into  the  priory  fron 
the  Butcher  Row ;  cleared  the  ground  of  the  ruins,  and  converted 
it  into  a  garden.  About  the  same  period,  also,  another  part  of 
the  ruins  was  levelled,  in  the  removal  of  which  was  discovered 
great  abundance  of  carved  and  gilt  stones.  Of  this  was  first 
framed  a  bowling-alley,  and  afterwards  a  garden.  The  east  end 
of  the  cathedral  had  been  previously  converted  into  gardens  and 
orchards,  by  Mr.  Burton  and  Mr.  Brumwdl ;  the  eastern  wall 
Of  whose  garden  stands,  at  this  hour,  on  the  foundation  of  the 
original  chance!."* 

A  part  of  the  site  was  again  consecrated,  in  the  ye 
1776,  and  is  at  present  used  as  a  burial  place  for  Trinity  pa- 
riah. In  April  11*81,  a  stone  coffin  was  discovered,  containing 
two  bodies,  one  lying  on  the  right  arm  of  the  other. 

The  Episcopal  Palace  stood  at  the  north-east  corner  of  St 
Michael*!  church  yard.  Some  faint  traces  of  the  building  ar 
•till  to  be  discovered. 

The   Grrif  Friars,  or  Ft  tar*  Minors,  are  believed  to  have 

settled 
•  MS.  cupied  la  (he  Cell,  towardi  Hut.  of  Ct)f entry 
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settled  in  Coventry  about  the  year  1531,  and  had,  at  first,  only 

aii  oratory,   which  was  covered  with  shingles  delivered  for  that 

purpose  from  the  woods  of  Kenii  worth,  by  order  of  King  Henry 

III.     These  friars  were  most  rigid  and  austere  in  manners,  and 

limed  all  endowment  of  lands  ;  voluntarily  living  on  charity 

for  the  sake  of  mortification.     But  they  were  especially  fortunate 

in  procuring  liberal  alms;  and  the  contributions  of  the  devout  en- 

bl»-d  them  to  raise  a  monastery   and  church,  more  splendid  than 

vould  seem  suited  to  the  wishes  of  such  humble  religionists,  on 

be  south  side  of  the  city. 

These    buildings    were    erected    on    land    bestowed    on    the 

friars    by    Ranulph,    the    last   of   that   name,    Earl   of   dies- 

Of  the    habitable  parts   of  the  monastery  not  any   traces 

dw    remain.      The    church    appears    to    have   been    built    in 

reign  of  Edward    III.  and  the   Prince  of   Wales    (Edward 

be  Black   Prince,   who  honoured  this    brotherhood   by   styling 

if   their   patron)    permitted    the  friars,    by   charter,   "    to 

ake  so  much  stone  out  of  his  quarry,   in  the  park    of  Cluv- 

lesmore,  as  they  should  have  occasion  to  use  about  their  build- 

"Qtrs  and   walls."*     The  family  of  Hastings   are    supposed    to 

contributed  largely  to  the  expense  of  rabuQg  the  structure, 

bad  it  is  said  by  Dugdale  that  "  divers  of  them  lay  buried   in  a 

I  jap  pel  I  of  the  same  church,  called  Hatting!  chappell,  and  some 

in   the  very  habile  of  Friers  Minors,  p  m  had  they 

of  this  order."      The  remains  of  the  church  consist  of  a  fine 

frith  a  spire  springing  from  an  octagon.     The  site  of  oilier 
%rts  of  the  building,  and  the  adjacent  cemetery,  are  now 

uind,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  town-   is   converted 

into  a  tool-bouse.     This  spire,  which   i*  lofty  and  well-propor- 

much  to  the  imposing  effect  of  the  city  in  regard  to 

if  structures;  and  though,  as  a  desecrated  monument,  it  in- 

lancholy  feelings  on  close  inspection,  it  is  yet  an  ob> 

eat  and  striking  ornament. 

flic  Grey  Friars  appear  to  have  been  an  active  and  ingenious 

L  3  cites 
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class  of  mendicants.  Constrained  to  exercise  talent,  in  order  t* 
ender  themselves  conspiouou»l y  deserving  of  patronage,  they  be- 
came celebrated  for  their  animal  exhibition  of  the  mysteries  which 
were  termed  Corpus  Christi  Plays,  from  the  day  on  which  they 
were  performed.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  mysteries,  or 
miracle-play s;  of  the  monks,  were  representations  of  story  in 
Holy  Writ,  or  of  the  strange  circumstances  detailed  in  saintly 
legend.  The  Friars  Minora  seated  in  Coventry  are  said  to  have 
presented  their  pageants  from  high  and  portable  theatres,  placed 
in  the  most  open  and  advantageous  parts  of  the  city.  The  sub- 
ject was  announced  in  a  prologue  by  a  person  termed  Vcxitlator, 
who  probably  displayed  a  flag  descriptive  of  the  subject  of  the 
ensuing  drama,  The  notoriety  of  these  r«  pr<  srutations  is  evi- 
dent from  Dugdale,  who  says  "  I  have  been  told  by  some  old 
people,  in  their  younger  years  eye-witnesses  of  these  pageant* 
so  acted,  that  the  yearly  confluence  of  people  to  see  that  show 
was  extraordinary  great,  and  yielded  no  small  advantage  to  this 
City."  * 

The  Friars  Minors  were  screened  by  their  poverty  from  th© 
first  rapacious  step  of  Henry  towards  a  dissolution  of  religious 
bouses,  but  they  were  necessarily  included  in  the  last  decisive 
act  of  severity :  and  they  deemed  it  expedient  to  subscribe  to 
their  own  dissolution,  and  to  affix  to  the  instrument  of  surrender 
the  common  seal  of  their  house.     A  copy  of  this  instrument  it 

prserved 

•  Antiq.  of  War,  p.  163.— Dugdalc  says  that  a  MS.  containing  the  playi 
performed  by  the  Franciscans  of  this  city  was  to  he  seen  in  the  Coltuniam 
Library,  sub.  efjig.  Vesp.  D;  9,  nnd  mentions  the  title  as  Ludus  Coventrim ; 
but  it  U  observed  in  the  collection  towards  a  History  of  Coventry,  that, 
*'  in  the  printed  catalogue  of  that  library,  p,  113,  the  MS*  is  named  thus  fr— 
Dm  mala  Saera,  &e.  j—  S;icrcd  Representations,  in  which  are  exhibited  the 
Histories  of  the  Old  und  New  Testament,  the  persons  therein  mentioned 
being  brought  upon  the  stage,  whom  the  poet  according  to  his  faucy  intro- 
duces talking  to  each  other*  They  seem  to  have  been  formerly  represented 
before  the  people  by  the  mendicant  friars,  either  for  their  instruction  or  en- 
ter tamm  tut.'*— It  is  well  Inowu  that  such  exhibitions  were  not  peculiar  t# 
the  city  of  Coventry. 
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preserved  in  Dugdale,  from  which  it  appears  to  hare  been 
couched  in  curious  terms  of  constrained  humility  and  self-con- 
demnation. The  site  of  their  house  was  granted  by  Henry  VIII 
to  the  tray  or,  bail  ills,  and  commonalty  of  this  city. 

The  Wldte  Friars,  or  Carmelites,  another  order  of  mendi- 
cants, first  settled  in  Coventry  about  the  year  1342,  the  16th 
of  Edward  III.  A  house  for  their  reception  was  built  by  Sir 
Jobu  Poultney,  four  times  Lurd  Mayor  of  London,  whose  arms  in 
Dugdale's  time  were  still  extant  over  the  gates.  Although 
friars,  like  the  Franciscans,  disclaimed  the  pomp  and  vanity 
of  landed  endowment,  they  never  closed  their  hands  when  alms 
were  offered,  or  declined  a  charitable  legacy,  however  large 
the  amount.  They  partook  plentifully  of  both  ;  and,  among  the 
bequests  with  which  they  were  favoured.  Lord  Basset  of  Dray- 
ton lull  them,  in  1383,  the  great  sum  for  that  period  of  three 
hundred  pounds.  In  1413,  Henry  V.  permitted,  by  licence,  Wil- 
liam Botener  to  give  these  friars  a  piece  of  ground  141  feel  m 
ii,  and  45  feet  in  breadth,  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  theij 
residence.  Iu  1506,  Sir  Thomas  Poultney,  Knell  heir  to  the 
founder  of  the  monastery,  directed  his  body  to  be  buried  in  the 
chancel  of  I  he  Wbtte  Friars'  church;  and  appointed  that,  at  his 
111,  twenty-four  torches,  each  having  his  arms  upon  it,  should 
be  borne  by  twenty-four  poor  men,  each  of  whom  should  wear 
gown  with  a  leopard's  head,  behind  and  before. 

When  the  survey  was  taken  in  1534,  it  appeared  that  the  ac- 
tual revenue  of  the  Carmelites  (arising  from  w  certain  burgage 
)  was  only  3/,  6*.  Sd.  and  they  stated  that  the  ob- 
ed  amounted,  on  an  average,  to  no  more  than 
3/.  18*.  per  ann>  From  this  income  several  sums  wore  dis- 
ktmed  for  specified  purposes,  so  that  the  clear  yearly  value  was 
bat  7/.  13jf,  &dt  They  shared  the  general  fate  of  monastic  insti- 
tutions in  1538,  and  surrendered  their  house  by  an  instrument 
dated  the  30th  of  October.  They  were  too  poor  to  expect  pensions, 
and  were  turned  helpless  on  society,  perhaps  even  without  the 
pity  of  the**  who  expelled  them. 

M  The 
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Tl:a  monastery,  (with  it*  possessions,  subject  to  the  annual 
payment  of  twenty  shillir.es  to  Mcrynton's  chantry  in  SL 
Michael's  church)  was  granted,  in  1614,  by  the  Kind's  Letters 
Pat t tit,  to  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  and  his  heirs,  in  barrage.  Of  Sir 
Ralph  the  property  was  ( ;i  re  based  by  John  Hales,  Esq.  *  who 
converted  the  building  into  a  residence,  and  here  had  the  ho- 
nour of  entertaining  Queen  Elizabeth.  By  vill  Mr.  Hales  di- 
rected that  the  mansion  should  be  sold,  and  mentions  it  by  the 
same  of  Halts' s  Place*  But  it  would  appear  that  his  wish  did 
not  meet  with  attention,  as  John  Hales,  descended  from  Chris- 
topher, his  elder  brother,  enjoyed  the  estate,  and  bequeathed  it 
to  his  son  Christopher,  who  died  a  bachelor  about  the  year 
1717.  This  Sir  Christopher  much  embarrassed  his  aiiairs  by 
election  speculations  at  Coventry,  and  Sir  Edward  Hales, 
procured  an  Act  of  Parliament,  after  his  brother's  decease,  for 
the  sale  of  this  property,  in  order  to  discharge  Sir  Christo- 
pher's debts.  John,  Duke  of  Montague,  became  the  purchaser, 
and  the  mansion  afterwards  passed  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Aspley,  Bedfordshire,  who,  in  1801,  sold  it  to  the  directors  of 
the  poor  of  Coventry.  The  building  is  now  used  as  a  house  of 
industry  for  the  united  parishes  of  St.  Michael  a^d  the  Holy 
Trinity. 

The  present  fabric  combines  parts  of  the  ancient  monastery, 
aud  of  the  doue&Lic  structure  raised  by  the  Hales  family;  to 
which  have  beeu  made  considerable  additions  by  the  directors  of 
the  poor.  The  monastic  edifice  appears  to  have  been  extensive 
and  welUarrauged.  The  marks  of  an  original  quadrangular  con- 
struction seem  quite  eviileat.  The  cloister  that  ranged  along 
one  side  is  in  high  preservation,  and  is  now  used  as  an  eating 


•  TLis  is  the  person  whom  Le!and  nser.rl;::*  as  Hales  with  the  club  foot. 
D'JStialc  iay§  "  his  laiiieuess  and  •Jef.  :....*\  were  occasioned  (as  I  have 
be«.?4j  by  *  wou.id  niih  a  dagger,  tha:  *.-  *-."." iy,  in  running,  fell  fonb  of  the 
ihcjih  ;<kro  (i.e  din,  so  ti.at,  as  he  slept  for*  jrJ.  the  sole  of  I  is  foot  hit  upon 
tu  :  .'.  :,..c::,:V  lie  was  b:.:'.;.  i  i.i  ?:.  rc.er'*  clurcii,  Bread  Street.  Ley 
■. -u.     Hii  e;-..-:  '-  '.\.t::  is  c:[-u.ii  i^  i:o.i'i  Surer* 
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room  for  the  poor.  The  ceiling  is  of  wrought  stone,  and  the 
ancient  form  of  the  Gothic  openings,  which  have  double  frames 
of  stone-work,  is  entirely  retained,  though  the  apertures  are  now 
filled  with  glass.  On  the  opposite  side  may  be  traced  the  seg« 
ments  of  arches,  probably  connected  with  a  second  cloister  of 
the  quadrangle,  which  was  destroyed  when  the  building  was  first 
rendered  of  a  private  domestic  character.  The  dormitory  of  the 
friars  is  also  highly  preserved,  and  is  now  stocked  with  beds  for 
the  use  of  the  present  mendicant  inhabitants.  In  one  division 
are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  staircase  of  stone,  which  evidently 
Jed  from  the  dormitory  to  the  church  *,  and  was  perhaps  used  by 
the  friars  generally  in  inclement  seasons,  or  was  intended  for  tut 
Accommodation  of  the  sick. 

The  vestiges  of  the  mansion  constructed  by  the  Bales  family 
are  numerous.  Various  panuclled  rooms  here  occur ;  and  the 
chief  entrance  is  yet  standing,  in  the  centre  of  a  range  of  stone 
wall. 

The  building  added  for  the  accommodation  of  the  poor  is  of 
brick,  three  stories  high,  and  covered  with  slate.  It  is  ninety- 
three  feet  in  length,  and  twenty-two  feet  in  breadth ;  substantial, 
commodious,  and  well-adapted.  The  regulations  of  this  esta- 
blishment reflect  high  credit  on  the  city.  The  affairs  of  the 
house  are  superintended  by  eighteen  directors,  named  by  the  con- 
joined parishes,  ten  from  St.  Michael's,  and  eight  from  Trinity. 
They  have  a  common  seal,  and  hold  weekly  meetings  for  the 
dispatch  of  ordinary  business,  and  stated  gcueral  meetings  for 
especial  purposes.  The  weak  and  aged  here  find  a  peaceable 
asylum.  Those  of  the  adult  who  are  able,  work  in  the  weaving 
of  calicoes;  and  the  younger  are  employed  in  the  throwing  of 
silk  (the  preparing  of  the  article  for  the  use  of  ribbon  weavers.) 

Cleanliness 

*  Of  this  church  not  anj  fragment  is  now  to  be  Ken.  It  adjoined  the  city 
^all,  without  Newgate,  and  was  standing  at  the  denth  of  John  Hales  (l5?f) 
as  appears  by  an  inquisition  then  taken;  but  was  shortly  after  pulled  down  ; 
and  Mn  Edward  Boughton,  obtaining  the  materials,  built  with  them  tip 
Jroose  at  Ctvtton,  in  which  his  branch  of  the  Boughton  family  resided. 
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Cleanliness  and  good  order  are  conspicuous  in  every  part  of  the 
institution.  Distinct  from  the  places  of  usual  residence  is  a 
brick  building,  with  windows  rendered  obscure  by  wooden 
screens,  for  the  reception  of  such  females  as  are  admitted  for  the 
united  purposes  of  childbed  and  reformation*  There  are  also 
cells  of  solitary  confinement  for  the  last  stages  of  vice  and  tOr» 
bulence;  but  in  this  well  ordered  house  these  dismal  rec< 
appear  to  be  little  used.  The  young  are  instructed  in  the  rudi* 
ments  of  salutary  learning,  partly  by  daily  tuition,  and  more  ge- 
nerally by  a  Sunday  school  instituted  within  the  walls.  A  decent 
room  is  furnished  as  a  chapel  for  such  of  the  aged  as  may  be  too 
infirm  to  attend  parochial  service. 

This  beneficial  institution  has  been  established  about  ten 
years.  The  number  in  the  house  was,  at  the  time  of  our  exami- 
nation, (December,  1813,)  190;  but  in  less  favourable  periods  it 
has  amounted  to  300. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  the  Earls  of  Chester  raised  a 
castle  within  the  manor  of  Cheylesmore,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  city.  That  the  circuit  of  the  outer  ward  of  this  castle  was 
of  great  extent  is  evident  from  the  charter  made  by  Hugh,  Earl 
of  Chester,  to  the  monks  of  Coventry,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II, 
for,  in  pointing  out  the  boundaries,  and  dividing  his  own  part 
from  the  prior's,  the  Earl  traces  his  ground  from  St.  Michael's 
church -yard  nearly  to  "  the  Broad  Gate**  of  his  castle.  The 
spot  on  which  this  broad  gate  stood  is  sufficiently  known,  as  it 
still  retains  that  name  ;  and  its  situation  proves  the  large  extent 
northwards  of  the  castle  lines.  According  to  a  MS.  copied  in 
the  collections  towards  a  History  of  Coventry,  "  the  monks,  in 
1278,  obtained  a  licence  from  Edward  I.  and  converted  the  laud 
round  Chcylesmore  into  a  park,  which,  in  the  measure  of  those 
days,  contained  436  acres  of  waste  lands  and  woods.**  On  the 
death  of  John  El  thorn.  King  Edward  III.  conferred  upon  his  son, 
the  Black  Prince,  the  dukedom  of  Cornwall;  and,  as  a  part  of  the 
estate  necessary  to  the  support  of  that  fresh  title,  he  bestowed 
|he  reversion  of  the  manor  of  Cheylesmore  after  the  death  af 
S  Jsabel, 
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Isabel,  the  queen  mother.  The  manor  was  thus  settled  on  the 
successive  eldest  sons  of  the  reigning  monarch.  By  the  third 
Edward  many  honorary  privileges  were  granted  to  Chey  tea- 
more,  and  he  appeal's  to  have  been  sedulous  to  dignify  a  spot 
appertaining  is  the  heir  of  the  Crown.  Among  these  privileges 
Fire  a  court-leet,  with  power  to  give  judgment  in  audi  matters 
as  were  usually  determined  before  the  magistrates  for  the  county 
of  Warwick  ;  and  a  gaol  for  felons  and  other  transgressors.  In 
2 1st  of  this  king,  one  William  1c  Galeys  had  permission  to 
and  here  a  chantry,  consisting  of  three  priests,  and  to  build  a 
apel  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  with  a  convenient  mansion 
the  ecclesiastics.  Among  the  persons  for  whose  good  estate 
be  priests  were  to  perform  daily  service  was  Queen  Isabel ;  but 
bat  princess  must  have  shuddered  to  think  of  past  days  when  she 
[>und  that  one  of  the  souls  recommended  to  the  pious  care  of  the 
priests,  was  that  of  her  murdered  husband. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  park  of  Cheylesmore  appear* 
have  been  well-wooded,  and  stocked  with  deer.  About  the 
year  1388,  some  laud  was  separated  from  the  great  park,  aud 
rmed  the  little  park.  M  The  larger  district  was  now  leased  to 
vsral  inhabitants  of  Coventry,  to  create  a  tenantry  to  Cheyles- 
anore."  * 

In  the  year  1524,  Henry  VIII.  granted  a  lease  for  twenty- 
one  years,  of  the  manor,  and  the  herbage  of  the  park,  to  tl* 
prior  of  Ulveracroft,  in  Leicestershire,  at  the  rent  of  13/.  9$.  £ki. 
King  Edward  VI.  in  1549,  bestowed  Cheylesmore,  with  the  park, 
pu  John  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  his  heirs,  as  part  of  the 
essious  aunexed  to  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall.  This  duke,  on 
the  12th  of  August  following,  granted  a  lease  of  the  estate  for 
pQ  years  to  the  mayor,  bailiffs,  &c.  of  Coventry,  subject  to  the 
charitable  conditions  already  specified  In  oar  copy  of  the  inscrip- 


*  MS.  copied  in  Coll  for  Hiit.  of  Coventry.  In  another  BIS.  copied  m 
the  lame  collection,  is  the  following  passage  j — "  In  Uffj  a  doolie  stool  was 
made  upon  Cheykimore  Green,  to  punish  icoldcts  and  fhidfra,  u  jt  law 
*jlhH" 
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.Hon  on  the  brass  plate  in  St  Mary's  Hall.  After  the' attainder 
of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  in  1553,  the  corporation  ob- 
tained, through  the  mediation  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  a  grant 
.from  Queen  Elizabeth  to  hold  the  premises  for  ever  in  lee  ferine, 
.the  reserved  rent  being  9/.  per  ann.  on  which  occasion  they  cove- 
nanted to  observe  the  well-meant  intentions  of  the  duke,  in  re- 
gard to  the  poor  inhabitants.  The  park  of  Cbeylesmorc,  which 
is  about  three  miles  in  circumference,  was  inherited  by  his  Royal 

v  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  Duke  of  Cornwall ;  but;  within 
•these  few  years,  it  was  sold,  under  the  authority  of  Parliament, 
for  the  redemption  of  the  land-tax,  to  the  Marquis  of  Hertford, 
and  is  now  enclosed.  After  the  ruin  of  the  castle  belong- 
ing to  the  Earls  of  Chester,  a  manor  house  was  constructed  in 
the  same  situation,  which  is  mentioned  in  a  grant  made  to  the 
monks  of  Coventry  by  Roger  de  Montalt,  and  Cecily  his  wife,  in 
the  3 1th  of  Henry  HI.    Of  this  building  there  chiefly  remain 

iOome  pieces  of  stone- work,  connected  with  mean  tenements  raised 
on  the  site,  which  indicate  the  original  massy  character  of  the 
structure. 

Spoil  Hospital  was  erected  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city  on  the 
western  side,  and  was  founded  by  Hugh,  Earl  of  Chester,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  for  the  reception  of  lepers.  Some  remains  of 
the  chapel  and  gateway  are  still  to  be  seen,  now  converted  into, 
ordinary  habitations. 

The  Cross  in  Coventry  was  a  fabric  of  extensive  celebrity, 
though  not  of  a  very  ancient  date.  It  stood  near  the  centre  of 
the  present  corn-market,  if  such  a  term  must  be  bestowed  on  the 
area  where  the  farmers  assemble  to  sell  the  produce  of  their  lands 
by  sample.  A  cross  on  this  spot  was  first  erected  in  1423,  (the 
second  of  Henry  VI.)  but  a  fresh  and  more  costly  pile  was  sub- 
stituted in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  consequence  of  a  bequest 
for  that  purpose  from  Sir  William  Hollies,  sometime  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  and  son  to  Thomas  Hoi  leys,  of  Stoke,  near  Coventry. 
This  ornamental  fabric  was  divided  into  three  stories,  and  was 
§fty  seven  feet  in  height,  having  eighteen  niches,  adorned  "wi^h 

statuea, 


Itf,  some  of  which  were  brought  from  the  White  Friars,     In 

ear  1669,  iL  was  thoroughly  repaired,  at  a  considerable  ex- 
pense ;  hut  the  had  taste  of  that  period  induced  those  at  the 
charge  of  reparation  to  disfigure  t!ie  masonry  with  much  paint 
and  gold  leaf.  From  I  his  time  the  building  experienced  entire 
neglect,  and  gradually  fell  inlo  ruin.  In  the  year  1771,  the  last 
fragments  were  wholly  taken  away. 

The  HalU,  which  formerly  added  so  much  to  the  importance  of 

bis  city,    were  begttu  in  1335,  by  virtue  of  the   licence  granted 

I  J  ward  111.  twenty  -seven  years  before.     The  first  stone  was 

laid   at  the  place   called  New  Gate,  near  the  White  Friars.     In 

rent  charge  of  this  undertaking  the  citizens  were  assisted  by 
the  following  duties,  which  they  hud  permission  to  levy  for  the 
term  of  five  years:  for  every  ton  of  wine  sold   in  the   town, 

ii^s  j  for  every  quarter  of  malt  fourpence ;  for  every  ox 
j  for  every  hog  and  calf  one  pi  iui\  ;  and  for  every  sheep 
cne  farthing.  The  publicans,  however,  complained  of  that  part 
ftf  the  duties  which  affected  their  commodities,  and  were  exone* 

1  before  the  expiration  of  the  term.  A  regular  tax,  was,  like- 
wise levii  <1  00  all  the  inhabitants,  with  an  exception  of  the  clergy. 
The  whole  of  the  mural  cmbuttlemeuU  were  not  completed  in  Lena 

The  walls  were  three  miles  in  circun  and  in  each  di- 

i  thickness.    At  different  points,  skil- 
fully raited  to  the  purpose  of  defence,   were   thirty -two   lot 
and  the  twelve  following  gates  :<— New- Gate;  Gosford;  Bastill 
e;)    Priory;   Cook  Bishop;  Well  Street; 

re;  and  Little  Park 
The  walls  were  kept  in  good  repair  for  nearly  t!m  e 
ries,  and  the  security  which  they  afforded  to  the  cily  has 
en  rendered  evident  by  our  notice  of  the  confident  readiness 
with  which  access  was  denied  to  Edward  IV,  and  Chivies  J. 
when  those  monarchs  appeared  in  arms  before  the  gates.  The 
active  hostility  of  the  citizens  daring  the  Cromwell isn  war,  con- 
vinced the  second  Charles  of  the  propriety  of  throwing  open  fee 

ton. 
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town.  In  their  avowals  of  joy  at  the  restoration  it  is  probable 
that  the  inhabitants  were  sincere;  and  the  present  which  they 
o filled  to  the  new  king  was  well  calculated  to  smooth  the  way 
for  reconciliation ;  hut  a  policy,  which  can  scarcely  be  blamed  in 
the  hour  of  cool  retrospection,  induced  Charles  to  persist  in  hit 
purpose;  and  on  July  22,  1662,  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  ac* 
computed  by  many  of  the  neighbouring  gentry,  and  attended  b; 
the  county  troops,  made  the  first  breach  in  the  walls.  The  work 
of  demolition  employed  ujcarly  500  men  for  three  weeks  and 
three  days;  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  redaction  was  com- 
plete. Hut,  although  the  walls  and  towers  were  levelled,  most 
of  the  gates  were  left  untouched,  and  several  have  been  taken 
down  within  the  last  half  century.  Traces  of  the  wall  may  yet 
be  discovered  in  several  districts;  and  three  of  the  gates  (Bas* 
till,  Priory,  and  Cook  Street)  are  still  remaining  ;  but  these 
were  gates  of  a  subordinate  character,  and  have  suffered  much 
from  time  and  indifference. 

The  sums  bequeathed  to  the  city  for  charitable  purposes 
numerous ;  and  for  particulars  concerning  many  of  them  we  be 
to  refer  the  reader  to  a  work,  intituled  u  Ait  Account  of  the 
several  Loans,  Benefactions,  and  Charities  belonging  to  the 
City  of  Coventry.*1 — The  ilharities  connected  with  appropriate 
kui filings  demand  notice, 

Babiakc  Hospital  is  situate  behind  Si,  John's  Church,  and 
is  an  autieut  and  decaying  structure,  nearly  encompassing  * 
■mall  court,  A  portion  of  the  edifice  is  occupied  by  almshouses, 
founded  in  1&06,  by  Thomas  Bond,  a  wealthy  trader  of  Coventry, 
who  had  bctn  mayor  of  lite  cily.  This  institution  was  intended 
for  ten  poor  men  and  one  poor  woman,  with  a  priest  to  pray  for 
the  souls  of  the  found' r,  his  father,  grandfather,  and  all  Christi; 
souls.  The  dissolution  of  gilds  and  chantries,  in  1547,  includ 
this  foundation;  but,  in  the  ensuing  year,  the  possessions  were 
granted  by  Edward  VL  to  the  bail  ins  and  commonalty  of  thi 
city,  on  their  paying  an  acknowledgment  of  Id.  per  annum, 
An  inscription  on  the  walls  narrates  the  circumstances  of  foun- 
dation, 


beg 
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ation,  and  states  that  John,  the  son  of  the  founder,  continued 
to  act  according  to  his  father's  will ;  but  that  Thomas,  the  grand* 
son,  claimed  the  lands  given  in  endowment  as  his  own  ;  "  where* 
on  the  city  sued  him  in  Chancery,  and  had  a  decree  against 
ntm."  The  lands  were  then  valued  at  20/.  per  annum.  In  the 
&f  James  L  u  these  hinds  were  questioned  as  concealed  from 
crown,  and  the  city  was  forced  to  purchase  them  again  of 
king,  at  their  very  great  cost  and  expeuce."  The  i riser ip- 
proceeds  to  state  that  m  Mr.  Sim.  Norton,  Draper,  Mayor, 
L  Alderman  of  this  City,  A.  D.  1041a  gave  300  marks  towards 
I  maintenance  of  one  man  and  one  boy  in  this  hospital."  The 
of  alms- men  is,  at  this  time,  forty-two,  each  of  whom 
eives  4s,  a  week,  with  a  gown,  a  hat,  and  several  other  bene* 
Those  who  choose  to  reside  in  the  hospital  arc  provided 
fith  a  lodging;  and  a  nurse  and  inferior  servant  attend  aud  cook 
their  provisions  for  them  in  a  general  kitchen. 
The  student  of  human  character  would  not  look  in  this  recep- 
cle  of  penury  for  such  deep  purposes  of  ambitious  enterprise  as 
iple  not  to  use  the  bowl  or  dagger;  but  the  following  anec- 
e,  related  by  Dr.  Thomas,  proves  that  a  dangerous  love  cf 
ainence  is  confined  to  no  soil :— "  About  the  year  1619, 
Johnson,  one  of  the  alms-men  of  this  hospital,  poisoned 
reral  of  his  brethren  with  ratsbane,  as  it  was  after  his  death 
His  crime  was  supposed  to  originate  in  his  ambition 
'  becoming  the  senior  of  the  house !  Five  persons  died,  aud 
three  others  were  much  affected.  Johnson  heimr  suspected  and 
questioned,  poisoned  himself/' 
The  remainder  of  the  building  is  tied i rated  to  a  charity  of  the 
est  desirable  character.  Ill  the  year  1560,  an  institution  was 
ere  founded  by  the  City,  for  the  maintenance  aud  instruct: 
or  boys.  In  this  laudable  purpose  the  patrons  were  aided  by 
us  contributions ;  and,  in  the  year  1566,  a  benefactor  of  an 
important  description  occurred.  This  was  Mr.  Thomas  Whea, 
an  ironmonger  and  cardmaker  of  Coventry,  whose  liberality  is 

said 
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•aid  to  have  been  stimulated  in  the  following  ms 
course  of  traffic  be  sent  a  servant  into  Spain  to  buy  some  barrel* 
of  steel  gads,  which  be  did,  as  be  thought,  in  open  fair ;  but, 
when  they  were  opened,  they  were  found  to  be  cither  cochineal 
or  ingots  of  silver.  The  servant  not  knowing  of  n bom  be  bought 
them,  Mr.  Whealley  kept  them  by  him  for  a  considerable  1 
supposing  that  some  enquiry  would  lake  place ;  but  no  enquiry 
being  ever  made,  be  gave  the  profits  of  these  articles,  as  well  aa 
test  part  of  his  fortune,  to  charitable  purposes/*  Other 
benefactions  have  also  been  n  o  ivedj  and  the  present  number  of 
boys  is  twenty -four,  who  are  clothed,  maintained,  and  instructed 
in  useful  knowledge;  and,  at  a  proper  age,  arc  provided  with  a 
new  suit  of  clothes,  and  U<>  pounds  for  an  apprentice  fee. 

Grey  Friar's  Hospital  is  situate  near  the  ruins  of  the  church 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Grey  Friars,  and  acquires  its  usual 
appellation  merely  from  that  circumstance  of  site.  This  hospital 
was  founded  in  1529,  by  Mr.  William  Ford  of  Coveutry,  and  waa 
afterwards  iinpmved  by  several  persons  connected  with  him  in 
ndsbrp,  and  hy  others  associated  only  in  benevolence  of  in* 
tention.  The  foundation  provided  originally  for  the  lodging  and 
assistance  of  live  tittn  ;m  I  one   woman,  each  of  whom  rec 

a   week  ;  but  the  various  subsequent  benefactions  have 

cuuhmI  tin    n  f  pensioners  to  be  augmented  to  eighteen 

poor  won  idea  a  nurse,  and  two  aged  m  n  ;  tacit  receive* 

2s.  Stt   |  J  3d  cut.  of  coals  annually  ;  and  a  blue  gown 

j  ears. 

The  building  is  a  curious  and  attractive  specimen  of  the  sty 
which    obtained    towards  the   middle   of  the  sixteenth    century. 
Tin  adorned  with  a  plentiful,  yet  chaste,  variety  of  01 

natmntN  ctn.d  fa  rood;  and  here  is  seen  a  slight  mixture  of 
the  BtglMi  or  Gothic,  a  lingering  taste  for  its  canopies  and 
tracery  work,  with  a  superior  portion  of  the  more  pure  domestic 
man  h  succeeded.     The  door  of  the  principal  entrance 

conducts  to  a  narrow  court,  lined  on  each  side  with  habitation! 
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for  the  hospitallers,  conspicuous  in  neat  propriety  of  disposal. 
The  whole  is  untouched  by  innovation,  and  in  an  excellent  state 
of  repair. 

Tbe  Free- School  is  indebted  for  foundation  to  John  Hales, 
whose  residence  at  the  White  Friars  has  been  mentioned.  This 
person,  in  consequence  of  employments  under  the  notice  of  King 
Henry  VIII.  had  opportunities  of  making  advantageous  pur* 
chases  among  the  multitude  of  monastic  possessions  exposed  to 
sale  at  the  dissolution,  He  had  not  any  family,  and  appears  to 
hare  been  anxious  to  confer  benefits  on  the  city  of  Cbf entry. 
Bat  a  feeling  of  animosity  towards  him  prevailed  among  the 
inhabitants,  and  his  chief  effort  at  service  met  with  a  spirit 
of  opposition  detrimental  to  the  interest  of  the  place.  It  was 
bis  wish  to  institute  a  free-school  in  the  city,  and  he  com- 
menced this  establishment  in  tbe  church  of  the  White  Friars, 
attached  to  his  newly-constructed  mansion.  But  the  industrious 
ntizens  found  that  though  he  had  bought  the  land  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  Franciscans,  the  building  of  the  church  was  Ml 
included  in  the  deed  of  conveyance,  They  then  purchased  the 
church  themselves,  and  ejected  his  scholars. 

Among  the  numerous  purchases  lately  made  by  Mr,  Hales, 
were  the  buildings,  together  with  the  lands  and  other  posses- 
ions, of  S7.  John's  Hospital.  This  edifice  stood  at  the  lower 
end  of  Cross-Cbeaping,  and  was  founded,  early  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  by  Laurence,  Prior  of  Coventry  and  his  monastery, 
at  the  ropiest  of  Edmund,  then  archdeacon  of  Coventry,  (who 
was  at  the  expense  of  erecting  the  structure,)  for  the  reception  of 
the  sick  and  needy.  To  this  place  Mr.  Hales  removed  his  scho- 
lars; and  on  tin:  front  of  the  building  he  caused  to  be  made  the 
following  inscription  : 


SchoU  Regis  Hcnrici  Octavf,  a  Johaitnc  HhIci, 
Arimgero,  fundata,  in  tjua  bonis  liieris  tmbuaulur 
Pueri,  usqurud  miittiminatioiiera  saiculi,  in 
Chrhvti  gloriam,  U  Eccteihl  xdifjcationciB. 
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Hut  the  cili^en^  &UU  pursued  bun  with  rmeoir;  and,  during 
ml,  in  Lit  ut-n  "i  Edward  VI.  complaiuli 
were  made  to  the  lord  chancellor  thai  King  Henry  VIII.  bud 
granted  to  Mr,  Halo  cerlain  property  for  the  foundation  of  a 
school,  which  he  unjustly  detained  to  his  own  use.  A  simitar 
complaint  was  preferred  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  the  recorder, 
in  Ins  speech  of  reception  when  her  majesty  visited  this  city  in 
1565.  Elizabeth  immediately  ordered  Sir  William  Cecil,  one  01 
her  principal  secretaries  of  stale,  to  investigate  the  matter  :  but, 
ou  a  careful  examination  of  Mr,  Uales's  patent,  there  was  not 
found  any  mention  of  such  an  intended  act  of  regal  bouuU 
This  continued  disagreement  between  Mr.  Hales  and  the  citizens 
was  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  it  is  believed  Dial  he  had  long 
entertained  a  wish  to  found  a  College  in  Coventry  similar  to 
those  of  Westminster  and  Eton, 

Though  he  curtailed  his  purpose,  he  suffered  not  resentment 
to  operate  to  the  entire  prejudice  of  the  innocent;  but,  by  his 
will,  directed  his  executors  to  convey  to  the  corporation  of  Co- 
ventry the  site  of  St,  John's  Hospilul,  with  lands  and  messuages 
lately  belonging  to  the  dissolved  priories  of  this  city  and  of 
KeniiworUi,  and  some  other  property,  in  order  that,  out  of  the 
rents  accruing,  the  sum  of  20/.  should  be  annually  paid  to  a 
schoolmaster  to  teach  grammar;  the  sum  of  10/.  to  an  usher; 
and  of  2/.  \±*.  to  a  music  master,  who  was  three  times  a  week 
to  instruct  such  scholars  as  might  be  desirous  of  learning  to  sing# 

Eur  many  years  this  school  flourished  with  conspicuous  vi- 
gour, and  it  has  produced  some  eminent  men,  among  whom 
must  be  named  Sir  William  Dugdale ;  but  Jatlerly,  owing,  as* 
we  believe,  to  a  dispute  between  the  two  masters,  the  salaries 
bequeathed  by  Mr,  Hales  have  sunk,  in  common  with  many  other 
well-intended  scholastic  legacies,  almost  lo  sinecun  ions. 

The  presenl  school-room  is  formed  from  a  portion  of  the  ancient 
chapel  of  St.  John**  Hospital;  and  the  school-forms  are  the 
original  seats  in  the  choir  of  the  White  Friars*  Cburch,  The 
part  towards  the  street   was  taken  down  in   1794,  and  a  new 
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*Vont  erected,  in  the  pointed  style.  On  digging  the  foun- 
elation  some  fragments  of  a  building,  evidently  more  ancient 
^ii&i)  the  hospital,  were  discovered  much  beneath  the  surface. 
These  were  probably  the  relics  of  a  structure  destroyed  during 
MJbe  ravages  of  the  Danes.  The  good  taste  of  some  of  the  more 
Liberal  of  the  inhabitants  has  caused  the  plinth,  and  part  of  the 
aahaft,  of  a  pillar,  to  be  presented  in  a  court-yard  adjoining  the 


Coventry  acquired  affluence  and  reputation  at  a  comparatively 
rly  period,  from  the  success  with  which  it  cultivated  manufac- 
tures.    The  cloth,  caps,  and  bonnets,  made  in  this  city,  became 
articles  of  important  traffic  at  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth 
century  ;  and  woollen  and  broad  cloths  remained  the  Huple  ma- 
nufacture until  the  war  of  1694,  between  England  and  France, 
when  the  Turkey  trade  was  destroyed.     In  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century  Coventry  became  famous  for  a  manufacture  of 
blue*  thread,  hut  the  art  was  lost  before  the  year  15ril ,     The 
manufacture   of  striped  and  mixed  tammies,    and  of  cnmblets, 
shalloons,  and  calimaucocs,  flourished   through  the  greater  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  hut  is  now  almost  entirely  lost     The 
principal    manufactures   at  present  are   those  *  of  ribbons   and 
watches. 

The  manufacture  of  ribbons  was  introduced  about  a  century 
ack,  and,  for  the  first  thirty  years,  was  confined  to  the  hands 
a  few.     It  has  since  spread  to  a  great  extent,  and  is  now  sup- 
to  afford,  employment  to   10,000  persons  in  the  city  and 
ghbouring  towns  and  villages. t     An  extensive  trade,  in  fa- 
M  2  vourahle 

•  "  He  is  true  as  Coventry  blue."  it  mentioned  by  FuUeras  a  usuai  saying, 
tpreiti  ve  of  firmness  of  faith  and  principle. 

Drayton,  ia  his  Song  of  Dowtabell,  thus  describes  on  Ardcn  shepherd  : 

His  Aide  and  Lingell  in  a  Thonp, 
HisTar*bo*e  on  his  broad  belt  hong, 
His  Breech  of  Ctn/ntrie  blcivi. 

•  h  <s  observed  in  the  Collections  towards  a  History  of  Coventry,  that,  in 
M  Jt*t  1808,  there  were  2819  silk  and  ribbon  loom»  in  (his  city. 
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vourabte  periods,  has  Wen  carried  on  with  foreign  cnuntric 
exportation  has.  indeed,  been  always  regarded  as  the  most  im- 
portant object  of  the  manufacturers.  Some  of  the  principal  cul- 
tivators of  the  ribbon  trade  have  also  houses  in  Loudon  ;  but, 
although  this  circumstance  may  aid  the  general  purposes  of  com- 
merce, it  is  evidently  detrimental  in  many  respects  to  the  inter- 
ests of  Coventry.  The  residence  of  the  affluent,  independent  of 
other  advantages,  might  lead  to  local  improvements;  and  the 
poors'  rates  must  unquestionably  feel  ill  effects  from  the  labourer 
pursuing  his  toil  where  the  capitalist  dors  not  n\  his  habita- 
tion. 

The  manufacture  of  watches  was  not  pursued  to  any  great 
extent  in  Coventry  till  within  the  last  thirty  years.  But  the 
trade  has  lately  experienced  so  considerable  an  increase,  that  it 
appears  likely  more  watches  are  now  made  in  this  city  than  in 
the  metropolis. 

The  Oxford  and  Coventry  Canals  the  head  of  which  is  near 
Bishop  Street,  afford  great  facilities  to  traffic,  and  teud  mueh 
to  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  place.  The  great  road  from 
London  to  Liverpool  passes  through  this  city ;  the  bench ts  ac- 
cruing from  which  are  likewise  considerable  and  evident.  With 
such  advantages  of  manufacture  and  interchange,  although  the 
city  may  not  appear  bo  captivating  to  the  traveller  as  when 
enriched  by  all  its  structures,  fre^h  in  aspect  and  flourishing  in 
character,  it  still  may  with  confidence  rely  on  its  own  efforts  for 
attaining  an  intrinsic  superiority  to  the  proud  height  which  it 
gained  in  the  davs  of  the  third  Edward  and  the  sixth  Henry. 

The  City  of  Coventry  is  divided  into  ten  ward*,  and  is  inter- 
nally governed  by  a  mayor,  ten  aldermen,  ami  twenty  common- 
council.  The  mayor  and  aldermen  are  justices  of  the  peace  /or 
the  city  and  county.  It  appears  that  the  office  of  bailiff  of  this 
city  was  first  recognised  by  a  patent  granted  in  the  year  1305. 
King  Edward  lit*  in  1344,  constituted  within  the  city  a  body 
corporate,  consisting  of  a  mayor  and  two  bailiffs,  whom  the 
inhabitants  were  to  choose  annually  from  among  themselves. — 
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Iti  chard  II.  in  1377,  continual  ail  previous  charters,  and  ap- 
ainted  justices  of  the  peace  for  Coventry.  Towards  the  tatter 
part  of  his  reign  the  same  king  constituted  the  mayor,  recorder, 
and  four  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  justices  of  the  peace,  and 
separated  them  entirely  from  the  magistrates  of  the  county  of 
Warwick*  The  liberal  grant  from  King  Henry  VI.  has  already 
been  noticed ;  and  from  this  grant  emanates  the  chief  present 
importance  of  the  magistracy  of  the  city.  When  King  James  I. 
renewed  the  charier  of  Coventry t  lie  directed  that  "  the  house  in 
♦  Inch  the  magistrates  assembled  for  the  discussion  of  city  affairs, 
should  be  called  the  Council- house,  and  the  members  the  coun- 
cil of  the  city."  He  likewise  dec  Red  that  there  should  H  be  a 
second  council,  consisting  of  twenty-fit*.-  persons,  to  be  called  the 
common-council  of  the  said  city,  who  should  prepare  all  public 
business  for  the  inspection  of  the  mayor  and  superior  council." 
In  1083,  the  city  charter  was  renewed,  with  various  alterations, 
by  Charles  If. 

There  are  four  annual  Fairs,  at  which  much  business  is  trans* 
acted.  The  most  important  of  these  was  "ranted  by  Henry  III 
and,  according  to  the  charter,  is  permitted  to  continue  eight  days. 
There  is  a  procession  connected  with  this  fair,  which  has  at- 
tracted much  notice,  and  is  allusive  to  the  fantastical  story  of 
Hie  Lady  Godiva.  "  To  this  day,"  says  Pennant,  w  the  regard 
of  Godiva  towards  this  city  is  remembered  by  a  procession,  on 
the  Friday  in  Trinity  week ;  and  a  charming  fair  one  still  graces 
the  procession,  not  literally  like  the  good  countess  with  her  own 
dishevelled  hair,  &c.  but  in  linen,  closely  fitted  to  her  limbs,  and 
of  a  colour  emulating  their  complexion."  The  figure  in  pro- 
cession  which  Mr.  Pennant  thus  notices  cannot  be  adduced  in 
proof  of  the  probable  veracity  of  the  strange  tale  which  we  have 
already  discarded  as  unworthy  of  serious  attention,  for  it  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  first  used  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  a  period 
favourable  to  so  extravagant  an  exhibition.  But,  previous  to 
that  reign,  the  mayor  was  accustomed  to  go  in  procession  to 
proclaim  the  fair,  attended  by  a  number  of  guards  in  armour. 

M  3  This 
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This  Show  ^ras  a  matter  of  annual  occurrence  till  within  the  last 
few  years,  but  is  now  ouly  occasionally  presented*  The  mode 
of  the  ceremony  is  curious,  and  we  insert  an  account  of  the  pro- 
cession which  accompanied  the  nrnor  and  charter  officers,  when 
the  chief  magistrate  proceeded  to  proclaim  the  fair,  on  the  2d  of 
Julie,  1809,  after  attending  divine  service  at  Trinity  Church: 


Grand  Procession  of  the  Show  Fair. 

Twelve  Guards,  two  and  two. 
Saint  George  in  Armour. 
Two  Bugle  Horns- 
City  Streamer- 
Two  City  Followers. 
City  Streamer. 
Grand  Band  of  Music,  belonging  to  the  14th  Light  Dragoons 
High  Constable. 
Lady  Godiva.* 
City  Cryer  and  Beadle  on  each  side. 

Mayor** 

*  While  mentioning  the  representative  of  this  lady  it  may  be  necessary  I 
advert  to  the  legend  concerning  Peeping  Tarn,  a  personage  of  almost  equa 
notoriety  with  the  Countess.  It  is  probable  that  this  auiiliary  to  the  drama 
was  introduced  as  a  droll,  by  the  wits  in  the  reign  of  Char les. — Dugdalc,  who 
seems  to  have  been  fond  of  Lady  Godiva's  legend,  and  who  is  especially  cir- 
cumstantial in  his  notice  of  it,  makes  no  mention  of  this  inquisitive  person. 
A  igure  commemorative  of  the  peeper  hat  long  been  preserved  in  Coventry 
and  is  now  inserted  in  the  niche  of  a  new  house  communicating  with  th 
High  Street*  "  On  n  minute  examination  of  this  figure/*  says  the  Coventr 
Collection,  "  it  is  found  to  be  a  very  ancient  fulMength  oak  statue  of  a  man 
10  armour,  with  an  helmet  on  Ins  head,  greaves  on  his  legs,  and  sandals  on 
his  feet;  to  favour  the  posture  of  bis  leaning  oat  of  window  the  arms  have 
been  cut  oil"  at  the  elbows.  From  the  attitude  in  which  it  was  originally 
carved,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  either  intended  for  Mars,  the 
fabulous  god  of  war,  or  some  other  warlike  chieftain.  This  grotesque  re* 
presentation  is  newly  dressed  on  each  recurrence  of  the  processional  festival, 
but  wiih  strict  adherence  to  the  fashion  of  the  previous  garb  ;  and  the  long 
peruke  and  neck-cloth  seetn  to  shew  that  the  dress  was  first  bestowed  in  tha 
of  Charles  11." 
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Besides  the  principal  fairs,  there  is  a  Wake  held  in  Spon- 
street,  (near  St.  John's  Church, )  on  the  Sunday  and  two  fol- 
lowing days  after  St.  John's  Bay,  This  was  evidently  founded 
in  those  early  ages  in  which  festivity  was  mixed  with  saintly- 
ceremonials. 

There  are  certain  minor  circumstances  connected  with  topo- 
graphical delineation,  which,  perhaps,  are  best  introduced  as 
miscellaneous  occurrences  entitled  to  notice.  Under  such  a  head 
we  collect  the  following  particulars,* — The  city  appears  to  have 
been  first  paved  in  consequence  of  letters  patent  granted  by  Ed* 
ward  I.  in  1285,  empowering  the  burgesses  and  inhabitants  to 
collect  a  toll,  for  three  years,  upon  all  marketable  commodities 
brought  for  sale.  The  paving,  however,  was  not  completed 
twenty  years  afterwards  ;  for,  in  1303,  the  citizens  were  per- 
mitted by  a  second  grant,  to  levy  another  toll  for  the  same 
purpose  on  similar  articles,  Considerable  improvements  in  the 
paving  were  effected  by  John  Botoner,  mayor  ol  the  city,  in  the 
year  HOG, 

CoTentry 

•  And  here,  in  a  note,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  bestow  brief  attention  on 
an  expression  sometime*  used,  in  which  the  name  of  this  city  is  implicated. — 
When  it  is  desirable  to  condemn  a  person  lo  compulsory  sileoee  by  refusing 
to  reply  to  any  thing  be  advances,  the  offender  is  said  to  be  tent  to  Coventry* 
Some  have  endeavoured  to  explain  this  term  of  usage  by  supposing  that, 
from  the  situation  of  the  plate  (near  the  centre  of  England,)  the  refractory 
subjects  of  early  ages  were  =-ent  hither  for  confinement,  and  that  ihej  were 
conveniently  dout  ithut,  mid  deprived  afc<unmuHiciithvi,  on  so  insulated  a  spot. 

But  the  following  attempt  ;il  explanation  will,  perhaps  be  more  readily 
received, — The  inhabitants  of  this  inland  city  were  formerly  most  decidedly 
averse  from  arty  correspondence  with  the  military  quartered  withm  their 
limits.  A  female  known  to  speak  to  a  man  in  a  scarlet  coat  became  directly 
the  object  uf  town  scandal*  So  rigidly  indeed,  did  the  natives  abstain  from 
comiDumtutiOn  with  all  who  bore  bts  Mojetty*!  military  commission,  that 
officers  were  here  confined  to  the  interchanges  of  the  mess-room  ;  and  in  the 
rne»s*ruora  the  term  ot  •'  sending  a  man  lo  Coventry/'  if  you  wish  to  shut 
him  from  society,  probably  originated,  If  so,  the  notion  has  no  longer  truth 
*or  Us  bnsis ,  the  military  now  meet  in  this  eti}  with  every  polite  attention 
that  nnvv  be  expected  to  spring  from  an  improved  liberality  oj  manner* 
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Coventry   was  visited  by  pestilence,  to  ft  dreadful  extent,  in 

the  following  years:— 1350,  1504,  1574,  1578,  1603,  and  1625. 

In  the   "  Catalogue  of  the  May  on  of  Coventry,   with  remark- 

ble  actions  done  by    them/'    inserted  in  Thomas's  Edition   of 

)ugda1e,  occurs  the  following  passage:   "  1411.  John  Honeby 

Mayor;  he  arretted  the  Prince'9   (afterwards  Henry   V.)  "  at 

the  Priory  iu  this  City." 

In   the  year   1607,  the  streams  which  water  Coventry  over- 
owed    their  bauks,  and  destroyed    property    to   a   considerable 
Dount     On  the  9lh  of  November,  1800,  the  river  Sherbourn 
also  produced  a  destructive  inundation. 

Iu  March  1772,  there  occurred  iu  Gosford  Street  a  curious  in- 
stance of  combustion  of  the  human  body,  Tiie  subject  of  this 
strophe  was  an  elderly  woman  of  the  name  of  Clues,  who  was 
extremely  addicted  to  the  drinking  of  spirits*  She  had  been 
ong  confined  to  her  bed  by  an  illness,  the  result  of  intemperance, 
"  was  left,  the  evening  before  the  accident,  with  only  two 
small  pieces  of  coal  in  Ihe  hind  part  of  the  grate,  and  a  rush  light 
ou  a  chair  at  the  head  of  her  bed.  The  uext  morning  a  great 
smoke  was  perceived  to  issue  from  the  room.  On  bursting  open 
the  door  some  flames  appeared,  which  were  soon  extinguished* 
ler  remains  lay  on  the  Boor;  the  furniture  of  the  room  was  only 
slightly  damaged;  the  bedstead  was  superficially  burnt,  but 
neither  sheets,  nor  bed,  nor  blankets,  were  destroyed."  It  is 
argued,  "  that  as  this  person  was  in  the  habit  of  drinking  tu  ;ui 
excess,  her  veins  became  almost  filled  with  pure  spirits,  and  she 
was  inflammable  as  a  lamp.  She  rolled,  as  it  is  supposed,  out 
of  bed,  took  nre  from  the  candle,  and,  in  about  two  hours,  was 
totally  burnt,  her  thighs  and  one  leg  excepted  ;  and  nothing  was 
eft  but  her  bones,  iu  a  complete  state  of  calcination."  * 

There 


•  An  account  of  this  accident  wa*  originnJIv  coirmiunfcalrd  to  the  Annual 
RegiUer,  by  Jtf t»  Wilmtr.  S.tBfgOOO.      In   Trotter'*    ftflftj   on    Drunkcnne&i 
e#<iat  instance*  sra  collected  of  the  Lgrteontqu  the  buosn  bodv  in 

|>ct»ooa   Mtunliiiaklv  ud  dieted  to  drinking.     i)r.  i  ; LHtei  quote)  the  Journal 
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'/fcereafe  several   Sunday   schools   in  11  the  first 

which  was  ratahlitrfied  in  178*3,     The  number  of  dissenting  meet 
nix,  besides  a  Roman  Catholic  chepcJ,  and  a  meei- 
mp  crate  class  termed  Quakers, 
Coterrtry  returns  two  mem  hers  lo  Parliament,  who  are 
hy  the  freemen.     The  sheriffs  are  retnrnirii;  oncers.     The  privi- 
lege of  sending  repr«  seulatives  was  enjoy ed  by    this  city  din 
the  four  first  Parliaments  of  Edward  I.     Occasion*!  hiterruptrons 
afterwards  occurred,   hut   since  the  year  1163,   the  privilege 
remained  undisturbed.     The  freedom  oJ  the  rily  is  acquired  hy  a. 
servitude  of  seven  years  to  ft  trader  in  Coventry  or  the  subm 
The  namher  of  freemen  *  is  about  3000,      The  elective  franchise 
lias,  unfortunately,  for  a  long  tirtie*  been  exercised  with  so  much 
heat  of  party  spirit,  that  if  Bbaksjicare's  imaginary  Falstaff  were 
in  Mttgt  and  at  the  head  of  his  forlorn   recruits,  prudential  mo- 
tives, as  well  as  feelings  connected  with  pride,  might  justify  In*. 
protestinLT  that  he  would  not  "  march  through  Coventry/"  if  his 
course  lay  that  way  wien  the  freemen  evince  their  different  pol it i - 
al  sentiments  without  control, 

When  Mr.  Hales  made  some  representations  to  the  protector 
Somerset  in  behalf  of  the  city  of  Coventry,  he  st;it«  d  that  the 
reputation  of  the  place  did  nut  exceed  3000,  though  it  had  for- 
nerly  amounted  to  1^000,  This  was,  probably,  an  exaggerated 
picture  of' the  evils  accruing  from  the  dissolution  of  religious 
houses  ;  but,  in  1586,  the  people  in  this  city  were  numbered,  In 
consequence  of  a  scarcity  of  provisions,  when  the  aggregate  was 
aid  to  be  only  6t502.     In  the  year  1723,  SL  Michael's  parish 

contained 


\)t  Physiqur,   in  which  is*  paper  on  the  subject  by  Pierre  A f*me  Lair,     It  it 
observable  thai  the  instances  of  combustion  mentioned  by  these  writers,  have 

ill  occurred  to  females  considerably  advanced  in  life. 

»•  The  freemen  of  Coventry  have  the  privilege  of  turning  two  dorses  and  a 
cow,  or  uro  cows  and  a  horse,  on  grounds  bestowed  fur  the  accommodation 
of  the  inhabitants.      Theie   are   entitled    Lammas  Grounds,   and    comprise 
about  500(1  acres,   lying  contiguous  to  the  city.    They  irre  laid  open  fa 
use  of  the  freemen  from  Lammai  Day  till  the  ensuing  Candlemas, 
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contained  1*237   houses,  and  Trinity  parish  697.     A  wording  to 
Bradford's  Survey,  in  1748  mid  174ft,  Coventry  then  contained, 
in  the  whole,  2,066  nouses,  and  12,817  inhabitant*.     From  the 
r^tarns  made  under  the    Population  Aft  in  1801  r  it  appear*  that 
Ifae  number  of  bouses  was  2,930,  and  of  inhabitants  16,049.     The 
returns    for  1811,  stale  the  numbers  as  follow  :  inhabited 
3,448,     Hoascs  uninhabited,  oO.     Houses  now  building, 
Inhabitants,  17,023, 
Among  the  eminent  natitvt  of  Coventry  will  be  found  several 
wrbo  liberally  cultivated  letter*  ifl  Ibf  sedat* :,  but   gtoonvr,  clois* 
fcers  of  monastic  seclusion.     The  most  iNH  1  of  these  are; 

Mfgmctnt  of  Coventry,  who  was  bred  a  Franciscan  in  Cambridge, 
an  J  afterwards  became  a  public  professor  in  that  University,  He 
lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  13th  century,  and  had  the  merit 
of  being  the  first  of  the  Franciscans  that  rose  superior  to  the 
bigotry  of  the  order,  and  considered  academical  study  a  suitable 
ciliary  toTOligious  habit  Vincent  wrote  an  exposition  of  the 
a  repetition  of  the  lessons,  &c.  Militant  Maklesfieid, 
who  ia  claimed  as  a  native  on  the  authority  of  Bishop  Godwin. 
He  was  general  of  the  order  of  Dominicans,  and  was  an  academic 
of  great  celebrity.  Pope  Benedict  XI.  who  was  of  the  same  re- 
ligions fraternity,  forwarded  to  him  a  cardinal's  hat,  but  he  died 
before  its  arrival,  William  of  Coventry  trail  bred  a  Carmelite 
in  this  city,  and  was  afflicted  with  an  incurable  injury  in  the  hip, 
life  caused  him  to  be  termed  Claudus  Contersus,  the  lame 
invert.  His  name  was  not  prefixed  to  any  oi  Ml  writing!  ;  but 
is,  however,  to  be  collected  from  the  capital  letters  of  his  se- 
Works.  John  Bird  was  bred  a  Carmelite  at  Oxford,  and 
mo  afterwards  the  head  and  last  provincial  of  his  order.  Ho 
led  fovour  with  Henry  VIII.  by  preaching  against  the  pri- 
of  the  Pope,  for  which  service  he  was  successively  preferred 
to  the  bishoprics  of  Bangor  and  Chester.  He  shewed  more  dis- 
cretion than  principle  by  comply iiig  with  the  ruling  opinions  in 
ic  reign  of  Mary  ;  and  dyinjr  in  1550,  was  buried  at  Chester, 
more  recent  periods  Coventry  has  piodmvd  the  following  per- 
sons., 
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Mas  entitled  to  notice :— James  Cianford,  the  ton  of  an  emrata* 
schoolmaster  and  divine,  resident  in  this  city.  He  was  bred  aft 
Oxford,  and  after  enjoying  for  some  time  a  benefice  in  Nortbetop- 
tonshire  removed  to  St.  Christopher's,  London.  Mr.  Crated 
was  one  of  the  most  temperate  and  decorous  supporters  of  the 
ehorch  during  the  troubles  to  which  both  church  and  state  wave 
subjected  in  the  17th  century.  His  orthodoxy  was  built  on  prin- 
ciple, and  was  rendered  graceful  and  attractive  by  hi*  unfeigned 
humility.  The  firmness  of  his  opinions  was  not  to  be  shaken  by 
the  reiterated  attempts  of  the  designing  and  impassioned ;  yet 
was.his  charity  so  unbounded  and  well-known  that  he  retained  to 
the  last  the  respect  of  all  clauses.  He  died  rather  infirm  than 
old,  in  1657.  Humphrey  Wanley,  eminent  as  a  scholar  and  an 
antiquary,  was  the  son  of  Nathaniel  Wanley,  *  vicar  of  Trinity 
church,  Coventry.  He  was  born  in  1671-2,  and  his  father  so  far 
mistook  his  capacity  as  to  put  him  to  a  handicraft  trade  j  but  his 
inclination  for  literature  becoming  evident  Dr.  Lloyd,  his  dio- 
cesan, sent  him  to  St.  Edmund's  Hall,  Oxford,  where  he  assisted 
Dr.  Mills,  then  principal  of  that  hall,  in  his  collations  of  tbm 
New  Testament  He  afterwards  removed  to  University  College, 
and  was  shortly  appointed  librarian  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford.  He, 
likewise,  travelled  over  Englaud  in  search  of  Anglo-Saxon  MSS. 
at  the.  desire  of  Dr.  Hickes,  and  drew  up  the  catalogue  of  them 
in  his  Thesaurus.  He  designed  many  works,  interesting  to  the 
student  of  antiquities,  but  was  prevented  accomplishing  his  in- 
tentions by  several  discouraging  circumstances.  Mr.  Wanley 
died  in  1726.  There  is  an  original  picture  of  him  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library,  from  which  a  mezzotinto  print  has  been  scraped 
by  Smith.  There  is  likewise,  a  half-length  of  him,  sitting,  in 
the  room  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  f     John  Tipper  was 

master 

•  Author  of  the  History  of  Man,  etc.  for  the  presentation  of  which  work 
to  the  council  of  the  city  of  Coventry,  he  received,  as  a  compliment,  the  snip 
of  101. 

t  For  further  particulars  concerning  Humphrey  Wanley,  see  Anecdotes  of 
Bowycr. 
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master  of  the  Hablake  School,  ht  Coventry,  and  was  the  publisher 
of  an  Almanac,  intituled  the  Lady's  Diary,  which  commenced  in 
1704,  and  was  continued  to  the  year  of  his  death,  1713.  He 
also  proposed  to  compile  a  history  of  his  native  city,  but  died  be* 
fore  his  materials  were  arranged.  In  the  Coventry  collection  is 
an  extract  from  an  entertainment  written  by  Tipper,  and  performed 
by  the  BablaLe  boys,  on  June  27,  1706,  the  day  of  thanksgiving 
fur  victories  in  Flanders  and  Snain.  From  this  specimen  it  would 
appear  that  he  was  more  conspicuous  for  loyalty  than  poetical  talent. 

INrhnmiah  Grew  a  philosopher  and  physician  of  good  repute, 
was  the  sou  of  Obadtah  Grew,  D.  D.  and  vicar  of  St.  Michael'*, 
He  was  bred  iu  one  of  the  foreign  Universities,  where  he  took 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  physic.  He  resided  for  some  time  at 
Coventry,  but  removing  to  Iiondoii,  was  much  patronized  by 
those  best  able  to  judge  of  his  merits  ;  and  was,  in  1672,  ap- 
pointed curator  to  the  Royal  Society,  for  the  anatomy  of  plants. 
Applving  himself  sedulously  to  the  study  of  that  pleasing  part  of 
nature,  he  composed  many  books  on  the  subject;  several  of  which 
have  been  translated  into  foreign  languages.  In  1077,  lie  wass 
chosen  secretary  to  the  Royal  Society;  a  situation  which  he  filled 
with  credit  till  his  death  in  the  year  1711. 

Coventry  affords  the  title  of  Earl  to  a  family  descended  from 
John  Coventry  (son  of  William  Coventry,  of  this  city)  who  was 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  142-3,  The  title  of  Baron  was  be* 
slowed  in  1628.  Thomas,  third  Ijord  Coventry,  was  created 
Viscount  Oeerhurst  and  Earl  of  Coventry,  In  1697.  Gee 
M  illiam,  the  present  and  seventh  Earl,  succeeded  to  the  family 
honours  in  the  vear  1809. 


In  the  close  neighbourhood   of  Coventry,  on    the  south-east, 

I  a  monastery  belonging  to  the  Carthusians.     This  religious 

oust  originated  in  the  pious  inclinations  of  William  Lord  Zooch, 

Harringworth   in    Northamptonshire,  who   procured    foiu 

teres  of  land  iu  this  place,  in  the  year  13*1,  and  intended  to 

creel  suitable  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  Carthusian  monks.    His 

9  design 
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design  was  prevented  by  death,  but  he  bequeathed  GQl.  per  aun. 
towards  tlie  assistance  of  any  future  establishment  that  might  be 
formed  on  the  spot. 

Benefactors  soon  arose,  anxious  to  carry  into  execution  the 
warmest  wishes  of  \ln>  pious  lord.  The  most  considerable  of 
these  were  Richard  Luff,  a  Mayor  of  Coventry,  and  John  BoLo- 
ner,  a  fellow-citiieo,  who  bestowed  the  sum  of  400  marks  to- 
wards the  buildings.  Thf  other  contributors  were  numerous, 
and  a  list  of  many  of  them,  with  the  particular  portion  of  the 
structure  raised  by  each,  may  be  seen  in  Dugdale,  who  informs  us 
"  that  this  ;ccouut  was  preserved  by  his  worthy  friend,  Mr.  John 
Langlcy,  from  two  leaves  «>f  parchment  written  in  the  time  of 
Richard  11.  being  the  fraumtnL  of  a  MS.  redeemed  h}  hiiu  from 
utterly  perching,  having  Im  m  by  some  ignorant  person  mad  ft  the 
cover  of  a  schoolboy's  bonk," 

King  Richard  II.  in  UJ85,  honoured  this  house  by  becoming 
its  titular  founder;  and,  at  the  instance  of  Anne  his  queen,  laid, 
with  his  own  hand,  the  first  stone  of  the  church.  Many  valuable 
donations  succeeded  ;  imd  at  the  Dissolution  the  revenues  were 
stated  at  131/.  Gs.  bii.  above  all  reprizes.  The  prior  made  an 
•tfj  surrender,  and  received  the  Sarge  pension  ftf  •!()/.  prr  ftfjj. 

The  remain*  of  the  ancient  structure  are  trifling,  but  a 
commodious  dwelling  has  been  raised  on  the  site,  which  is  termed 
the  Charter  Hi'iirst*,  and  is  now  the  property  and  residence 
of  Edward  Inge,  Esq.  The  original  wall  forming  the  outward 
boundary  of  the  monastery  is  still  standing,  and  in  the  garden 
are  the  marks  of  many  small  doors,  once  acting  as  entrances  to  the 
cells* 

Whitlfy  Hall,  the  seat  of  Lord  Hood#,  is  one  mile  and 
a  half  from  Coventry,  on  the  south-east  The  estate  of  Whit* 
ley  came  to  its  present  noble  proprietor  in  consequence  ofhis 
marriage  with  the  daughter  and  heir  of  the  late  Francis  Wheler, 
Esq.     The  hall,  (or   manor  house,  as  it  is  termed  by  Dugdale) 

in 

*  The  late  Lady  Hood  was  coated  Barrmeu  Hood*  of  Cttherington,  with 
reranindcr  to  tier  son*  il:e  present  Bfirtm. 


as  a  capacious  stone  mansion,  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  seated  on 
m  gentle  eminence,  aud  com  maud  ins:  agreeable  views  over  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  country.  Large  repairs,  and  some  alterations, 
liave  lately  been  effected,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Soane,  It  is 
belief  cd  that  Charles  I.  fixed  his  station  at  Whitley  Hall,  when 
lie  unsuccessfully  summoned  the  city  of  Coventry,  in  !t>42. 

At  Stivichall,  near  Whitley,  is  the  sutalanfcial  stone  resi- 
dence of  Francis  Gregory,  Esq,  The  man-ion  ui>  built  about 
sixty  years  back,  by  the  father  of  the  present  proprietor,  and 
and  has  lately  undergone  some  improvements,  among  which  is 
the  addition  of  one  entire  wiug.  The  ancient  church,  originally 
a  member  of  St.  Michael's,  Cot  .'as   been  recently  taken 

down,  and  a  new  building,  of  very  moderate  proportions,  erected 
under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Gregory,     On  the  north  side  of  the 
former  edifice  was  a  handsome  Saxon   doorcase.      la  I 
of  Henry    VI.   an   anchorite    fixed    his    melancholy    abode    at 
SlivichaU. 

The  village  of  Exhall  is  four  miles  from  Coventry,  <>u  tl 
north-east.    Dr.Thomas,  the  continuator  nf  Dugdale's  Aniiqttitiefj 
was  many  years  vicar  of  this  parish,  though  he  chiefly  resided, 
when  in  Warwickshire,  at  Atherstone  npon  Slour.     This  writer 
was  grandson    to   the    celebrated   Dr.  Thomas,   Br  Vov- 

tr;    from  whom,  however,  he  inherited  but    lirtl.    | 
He  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Exhall  through  th- 
at Lord  Somcrs,  to  whom  he  was  distantly  rotated*     He  married 
Elizabeth,  the  only  daughter  of  George  Carter,   E%<j.  of  i'tt-l,  in 
Buckinghamshire,   who   brought  him   a  considerable    prep 
partly  situate  in  this  county,     Hi*  grandJalRCT,  the   Bishop  of 
Worcester,  had  been  preceptor  to  Queen  Anne,  and   her  majesty 
it  said  to   have  been   well   inclined  to   farther  the  vii  ws  of  l)r, 
Thomas,  in  regard  to  advancement  in  the  church  ;   but  he  wa* 
too  fond   of  independence   ami    literary  leisure  to  pass  the  ilower 
of  his  time  in  court  attendance.     His  family  was   large,  and  in 
order  to  acquire  desirable  tuition   for  hit  children,   beneath  his 

own 
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own  notice,  lie  removed  to  Worcester;  and,  in  1723,  was  pre 
sented  to  the  rectory  of  St  Nicholas  in  that  city,  by  Bishop 
Hough,  the  chosen  friend  and  patron  to  whom  he  dedicated  his 
three  chief  productions:  Antiqnitates  Priorates  Hajoris  Mai* 
▼erne;  the  continuation  of  Dugdale;  and  the  Survey  of  the 
cathedral  church  at  Worcester.  Dr.  Thomas  had  travelled  much 
in  the  early  part  of  life,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  moat 
useful  modern  languages.  He  was,  likewise,  a  sound  classical 
scholar ;  and,  in  order  to  favour  his  love  of  antiquarian  pursuits, 
had  made  himself  master  of  the  Saxon.  '  His  industry  was  so 
great  that  he  is  said  to  have  scarcely  allowed  time  for  ordinary 
refreshment.  Mr.  Gough  has  spokeu  harshly  of  the  moot  im- 
portant of  the  doctor's  works,  his  edition  of  Dugdale,  but  it 
should  be  recollected  that  he  commenced  that  arduous  task 
with  popular  discouragement  rather  than  succour ;  and  if  many 
opportunities  of  improvement  are  neglected,  still  much  useful 
matter  is  introduced.  He  died  at  the  age  of  68,  in  the  year  1796, 
and  is  buried  in  the  cloisters  of  Worcester  cathedral. 


K1NETON  HUNDRED 

lies  to  the  south  of  the  hundred  of  Knightlow,  and  is  bounded  on 
the  east  and  south-cast  by  -a  part  of  Oxfordshire.  More,  than 
half  of  its  western  limits  touch  the  county  of  Gloucester :  in  their 
progress  towards  the  north  the  same  limits  abut  on  the  hundred 
of  Barlichway.  The  Roman  Foss  way  enters  this  hundred  on 
the  south-west,  and  quits  it  on  the  north-east,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Chesterton.  Kineton  hundred  is  formed  into  the  four 
divisions*,  termed  Brailcs ;  Burton-Dasstt ;  Kineton;  and 
Warwick, 

Brailes 

*  The  town  of  Warwick  nay,  perhaps,  in  itself  be  cou»itlered  as  forming 
a  fifth  diriiion. 
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Brailts  Division 


.  comprise*  the  following  parishes,  township,  and  hamlets  *— 
Bardkerton*  with  Wellington  ;  Burton  on  the  llcutk  ;  Brailc*  ; 
Bnrmmgtun  Compton- IVyny  ate  (extraparochial) 

//or.  ;    Long    Com  pi  on  ;    PUlerton-Ihrsey  ; 

PUhr  ton*  Priors;  S tower  ton  (township  ;)  St  ration  on  the  Foss  ; 
Wku  ford,  with  Ascot ;  Woolford,  great ;  Woolford, 

mlet.) 

ln  Wvnyate  is  situate  near  the  eastern  border  of  the 
county.  The  term  Wynyate  appears  to  be  derived  from  a  vine- 
yard formerly  cultivated  here.  Camden  styles  the  place  Comp* 
to*  in  the  Hoi**,  a  mode  of  designation  well  suited  to  its  local 
circumstances,  hut  which  is  a  vulgar  redundance  of  expression, 
at  the  word  Com (>1  tf  a  collection   of  dwelling* 

is  | 

affluent  in  men  of  worth  and  renown,  took  its  surname 
ell -screened  and  fertile  lorduhip. 
The  fir^i  g  rnpton  family  that  attained  great  distinction 

wo*  Sir  William  Compton,  who  was  placed,  at  the  age  of  eleven 
years,  as  page  a*  companion  to  the  second  son  of  Henry  VII. 
i  Duke  of  York,  and  afterwards  King  Henry  VIII.     The  fa- 
vour of  this  illustrious  intimate  of  his  youth  procured  for  Sir 
am,   at  a  subseqi  <  d,  state  employments,  which  he 

>rtt*l  writ!  and  great  riches,  which  he  enjoyed  with* 

out  ostentation.  Hi*  grandson,  Henry,  was  summoned  by  writ 
to  the  House  of  tarda,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Compton  of  Comp- 
ton ;  and  William,  the  son  of  this  Henry,  the  first  boron,  wsa 
created  Earl  of  Northampton,  in  1618,  Spencer  Compton,  -se- 
cond Earl  of  Northampton,  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  ad* 
hercttU  to  Charles  I.  By  this  nobleman  an  opposition  was  raised 
in  the  county  of  Warwick  to  the  factious  influence  of  Lord 
Drool e;  and  thi  ibsu  levied  by  him  In  the  county  for  the  king's 
Vol,  XV.  M  use 
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use  bore  a  dl^tm^iiislied  part  in  several  actions  of  importance. 
This  high-spirited  ami  loyal  cavalier  fell  at  the  battle  of  Hoptoit 
Heath,  Staffordshire.  Id  I  hi*  engagement  the  royal  party,  though 
much  inferior  in  numbers  to  their  adversaries,  succeeded  m 
driving  their  horse  from  the  Held.  Pursuing  with  too  much  hwitt 
the  earl  was  left  encompassed  by  a  body  of  the  enemy  ;  and  bis 
horse  heiug  killed  under  bias*  and  tlie  lit  ad- piece  of  his  armour 
stricken  off  by  the  butt-end  of  a  tuusquet,  he  was  called  to  aur  - 
render,  on  a  promise  of  quarter.  To  this  summons  he  replied, 
that  he  scorned  to  take  quarter  from  "  such  base  rogues  and 
rebels  as  they  were ;"  on  which  he  was  put  to  death,  receiving 
almost  at  the  same  moment  a  blow  on  the  hinder  part  of  his 
head  with  a  halbert,  and  a  deep  wound  iu  the  nice,  His  lordship 
left  six  sons,  who  were  all  distinguished  for  loyalty  and  active 
virtue.  Five  were  knighted;  and  Henry,  the  youngest,  was 
Bishop  of  London,  and  is  justly  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  eminent  prelates  that  ever  sat  in  that  see.  He  was  bom 
at  Coinpton  Wynyate,  in  the  year  1632.  After  pursuing  the 
usual  course  of  academic  study,  with  as  much  regularity  as  the 
unhappy  character  of  the  times  would  permit,  he  travelled  for 
some  years ;  but  on  the  Restoration  entered  the  king's  service 
as  a  cornet  of  horse.  He  soon  became  tired  of  a  military  life, 
and  dedicated  himself  to  the  service  of  the  church.  In  1675,  he 
was  nominated  to  the  Bishopric  of  London,  and  was  so  highly 
esteemed  by  the  court  that  he  whs  entrusted  with  the  important 
office  of  educating  the  Princesses  Alary  and  Anne.  To  the  care 
of  the  bishop  may  be  chiefly  ascribed  the  firmness  with  which 
those  princesses  ever  adhered  to  the  Protestant  mode  of  faith  ;  far 
he  was  one  of  the  most  decided  opposers  of  all  covert  or  open  en- 
deavours to  introduce  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  to  this  conn* 
try.  Oa  account  of  the  undaunted  exercise  of  such  principles  he 
was  suspended  by  James  II.  and  only  was  restored  when  the  king 
dreaded  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Orange*  This  excellent  pre* 
late  diod,  at  the  age  of  81,  in  the  year  1713. 

By 
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By  Sir  William  Compton  there  was  constructed,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  a  spacious  residence  on  this  manor,  which  it 
ttill  standing,  though  only  as  a  deserted  monument  of  the 
mulled  splendour  and  affliction  of  former  days.  Sir  William 
I  by  the  king's  grant,  the  custody  of  the  neighbouring  castle 
of  Ful  broke  ;  and  from  the  ruins  of  that  pile  he  removed  the  chief 
materials  of  which  the  mansion  is  composed.  A  surround iug 
park  he  commenced  in  the  eleventh  of  Henry  VI 11,  and  obtained 
the  king's  licence  to  enclose,  for  that  purpose,  two  thousand 
acres  of  land  and  wood.  Compton  Wynyate  house  is  an  ex  ten* 
snre,  but  irregular  edtice,  formed  to  surround  a  court;  and  oil- 
ginsJty  encompased  by  a  moat,  some  traces  of  which  yet  re- 
main* Over  the  porch  of  the  principal  entrance  are  the  royal 
arms  of  England,  beneath  a  crown,  supported  by  a  grey  hound 
and  a  griffin.  On  each  side  are  a  Rose  mud  Crown  in  panels. 
The  shafts  of  the  chimneys  are  made  leading  features  of  orna- 
Stf  as  was  usual  at  this  period;  and  much  carved  timber  is 
inserted  ra  some  of  the  gables,  Within  the  mansion  is  the  an- 
cienl  chapel*  The  house  and  annexed  estate  are  now  the  pro* 
perty  of  Charles,  Earl  of  Northampton,  who  acceded  to  the 
family  honours  iu  179ft;  hut  this  venerable  Heat  is  not  used  by 
his  lordship  as  a  residence.  The  old  furniture,  pregnant  with  al- 
lusions to  former  story,  was  sold  by  auction  fafiftg  the  life  of  the 
lata  Earl*  Among:  the  articles  was  a  carved  and  gilt  bedstead*  on 
which  it  *»aid  Henry  VIII.  reposed,  when  on  a  visit  to  the  loyal 
and  approved  companion  of  his  youth. 

Compton  House  narrowly  escaped  demolition  during  the  civil 
war  in  which  its  noble  owners  acted  so  conspicuous  a  part,  la 
1646,  it  was  garrisoned  by  the  Parliament  army,  who  indulged 
heir  perverse  inclinations  by  reducing  the  neighbouring  church 
a  nasi  of  ruin,  and  by  mingling:  with  the  fragments  each 
ntal  tribute  that  had  been  thought  sacred  from  all  inroads 
r  those  of  time.  On  the  restoration  of  national  good  order 
church  was  rebuilt,  and  has  since  afforded  a  place  of  burial  to 
rcral  of  the  Compton  family. 

N2  la 
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In  tlie  adjacent  extensive  parish  of  Brailes  are  elevation*  com* 
man  ding  fine  and  diversified  prospects. 

Loss  Compton   is  abont  ^ve  miles  from  Brailes,  and    occu 
pies  the   southern    extremity  of  the  county.      The   extent    an* 
local  circumstances  of  this  village  evince  the  propriety   of  tba 
appellation  bestowed  on  it.     In  the  15th  of  Henry  III.  Hubert  d< 
Burgo,  Earl  of  Kent,  obtained  a  charter  for  a  weekly  mark 
here,   upon  the  Monday,  and  an  annual  fair  In  begin  on    Si 
Peter's  Eve,  and  to  last  for  three  days.     The  common  Imid 
Compton,  supposed  to  contain   2000  acres,   is  at  this  time  en 
closing. 

HVffow,  originally  a  member  of  Long  Compton,  was  for  man 
ages  the  property  and  residence  of  the  Sheldon  family,  by  whoi 
was  constructed,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century,  a  nobl 
mansion,  surrounded  by  300  acres  of  park.    William  Sheldon,  th 
founder  of  this  seat,  was  a  great  encourager  of  the  Flemish  tapes 
try  weavers,  vrhen  first  Ihey  introduced  their  art  to  English  prac* 
tice.     Under  his  direction  was  woven  a  curious  series  of  map: 
►isting  of  three  large  pieces  of  tapestry,   nearly  eighty  feel 
e,  and  covering  two  sides  of  a  spacious  old  room.     On  th 
tale  of  the  furniture  at  Weston,  which  took  place  in  1781,  this 
tapestry  was  purchased  by  Mr,  Horace  Walpole,  who  presented 
it  to  the  lale  Earl  Harcourt      It  is  now  carefully  preserved  at 
Nuoeham  Courtenay  ••    The  ancient  mansion  of  the  Sheldons  is 
completely  taken  down* 

Near  Barton  on  the  Heath,  says  Leland,  there  is  "  abigge 
•tone,  a  three  miles  west  from  Rollerich  Stones,  which  is  a  very 
marke  or  lines  of  Glocestre,  Wicesler,  Warwickshire,  and  Ox 
fordabire."  The  Four-Shire  Stone  is  about  two  miles  to  the  west 
of  Barton.  In  this  village  resided  Robert  Dover,  an  attorney  of 
so  pacific  a  disposition  that  it  is  said  he  never  tried  more  than  two 
causes,  usually  acting  as  a  friend  and  mediator  when  disputes 
arose.  Mr.  Dover  instituted,  about  the  year  1600,  the  annual 
festivities,  termed  the  Cutsttold  Games,  which  attained  so  much 

celebrity 
S  Set  Btititits  f»r  Oxfunlihire,  p.  577, 
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«^«  Icbrity  that  they  were  honoured  by  the  poetical  notice  of  Beu 
Jouson  and  Dravton.  * 


r  ous</ti  and  Drayton 


BURTON  DASSETT  DIVISION 


comprises  the  following  parishes  and  chapelry  : — Avon  Dastett ; 
Burton  Z)a$ittt  ;  Far  nbo  rough. ;  Fcnntj  Compton  ;  Mollington 
(chapel ry;}  Prion  Ilardicick  ;  Priors  Mar son  ;  Rarity  and 
Cpton  ;  Shot  tM  well ;  Sfmckburgh  Inferior;  r  Va  rmington  and 
Arlexcott ;    IVormleighton. 

Fa  UN  borough,  written  Fcmbcrge  in  the  Norman  Survey, 
"  probably  had  at  first  that  name  from  the  natural  disposition 
of  the  soil  to  bear  fern ;  the  latter  syllable  Btrgc  signifying  in 
our  old  English  a  little  hill ;  and  such  we  see  to  be  the  situa- 
tion of  this  town,"  f  The  manor  was  long  vested  in  a  family 
who  assumed  the  surname  of  Say  at  a  period  not  far  distant  from 
the  Conquest.  It  then  passed  to  the  Raleghs;  of  which  family 
U  was  purchased,  near  the  commencement  of  the  1Mb  century, 
by  Ambrose  Holbech,  Esq,  an  eminent  lawyer  in  Warwickshire, 
and  is  now  the  property  of  William  Hulbech,  Esq.  his  de» 
sceudant,  who  has  here  a  handsome  seat  in  a  very  agreeable 
sttuat  > 

The  manor  of  Wqrmleighton,  after  various  transmissions, 
cane  to  Sir  Simon  Mont  fort,  on  whose  attainder,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  V!L  it  was  granted  to  William  Cope,  the  king's  cofllrer. 
By  this  lord  the  manor  was  sold  to  John  Spenser,  Esq,  who  was 
knighted  in  the  reign  of  Henry VI 1 L  and  whose  descendant,  Robert, 
was  created  a  baron  of  the  rrulm,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Spenser  of 
Wormleighton,  in  the  fust  of  James  I.  The  manor  remains  with 
this  noble  family  to  the  preseut  day ;  and  by  Sir  John  Spenser 
constructed,  in  the  n  ign  of  Henry  V1L  the  extensive  man* 
tfioji  on  this  estate,  in  which  he  resided  with  a  household  consist* 

N3  105 
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ing  of  sixty  persons,  in  the  extra**  of  genuine  hospitality,— In 
Gough's  additions  to  Camden  it  is  said  that  there  was  found  i»  a 
pit,  between  Wormleighton  and  Statiton »  a  trunk  of  a  tree,  hewn 
into  a  coffin,  with  bones  in  it,  and  many  coins,  particularly  those 
of  Constant! tie. 

The  small  Tillage  of  Rat  let  is  written  Bottle*  in  Domesday, 
and  appears  to  have  obtained  its  name  from  the  redness  of  soil 
prevailing  in  the  Edgcbill  district,  of  which  this  litUe  neigh- 
bourhood forms  a  part.  "  Upon  the  corner  of  Edgt-hill,  within 
this  parish/'  says  Sir  William  Dtigdalr,  *  there  is  a  great  forti- 
fication, of  a  triangular  form,  its  two  sides  about  400  puces  long, 
and  its  base  about  200;  the  entrance  into  it  is  at  the  point  of 
the  triangle,  coming  up  the  steep  of  the  hill.  H  contains  about 
.  twelve  acres,  as  I  guess.  Near  unto  which,  in  oar  memory,  was 
found  a  sword  of  brass*-  and  a  battail  axe/4  This  fortification  is 
usually  called  Nadbury  Camp,  and  was  probably  constructed  by 
the  Romans. 

Burton  D asset,  or  Derset,  though  now  comprising  only 
a  few  scattered  houses,  was  formerly  of  some  local  note,  and  ia 
termed,  in  ancient  records,  Chepiug  Dorset,  on  account  of  its 
market.  John  Rous,  and  several  contemporary  writers,*  com* 
plain  much  of  the  evils  arising  in  the  fifteenth  century  from  the 
enclosures  which  then  took  place,  in  opposition  to  what  they 
advance,  it  is  observable  that  Dugdnle,  speaking  of  land  enclosed 
within  this  lordship  in  the  14th  of  Henry  VII,  says:  "  Ry  the 
inquisition  then  taken,  I  find  that  the  decay  of  tallage''  (arising 
from  the  conversion  of  ploughed  ground  into  pasturage,)  "  was 
no  prejudice,  but  benefit,  to  the  publique ;  for,  whereas  before 
that  time  they  were  able  to  entertain  but  XX  strangers,  upon 
occasion,  they  could  afterwards  entertain  LX  as  well.  And 
whereas,  before  the  enclosure,  they  had  but  one  priest,  then 
were  there  two,  and  many  clerks  performing  divine  service  every 
holy  day  by  note,  none  such  having  been  kept  before,  by  reason 
of  the  disability  of  the  parishioners.    That  the  benefice  was  bet* 

•  J.  How  died  ia  101. 
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ter,  and  more  of  value  to  the  incumbent.  That  the  children  of 
the  parish  were  better  taught ;  and  better  houses  kept ;  and  thai 
there  were  then  within  the  precinct*  of  the  parish  CXL  commu- 
nicants."* 

In  the  Tillage  of  WAtiMiNaToN  was  a  small  alien  priory, 
founded  in  consequence  of  the  bounty  of  Henry  de  Newburgh, 
Earl  or  Warwick,  which  stood,  according  to  tradition,  near  the 
centre  of  the  village. 


Kineton  Division 


consists  of  the  following  parishes,  hamlets,  Stc—Athcrstone- 
npon-Stour ;  Butlers- Marston  ;  Chads  hunt  ;  Compttm-Scorfen, 
(hamlet)  Compttm^Verney,  (extra  parochial,)  Combrook,  (ham- 
let) Eatrngtvn,  Lower  and  Upper  ;  Gaydon  ;  Ifalford,  otherwise 
ialford  Bridge ;   liming ton  ;  Kineton;    Light  home;   Oxhilt ; 

ay;  Ttfsoef  with  Wesltote  ;  Whitchurch,  with  Brough- 
ton,  Crimscott,  and  Wimpstone. 

The  small  town  of  Kineton,  or  Kington,  is  situate  to  the 
north* west  of  the  Edge- hills,  a  range  of  elevations  which  seem 
named  with  great  propriety,  as  they  rise  quickly  to  a  marked 
snd  Mghly-exalted  ridge  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  compara- 
tively level  district.  The  Edge-hills  form  a  natural  terrace 
rly  live  miles  in  length,  and  command  a  variety  of  prospects 
not  oo!y  extensive,  but  in  many  instances  picturesque.  The 
town  of  Kineton  is  supposed  by  Camden  to  derive  its  appellation 
from  a  market  formerly  celebrated  for  traffic  in  JEW.     But  this 

I  by  Gibson  U»  be  an  erroneous  conjecture,  as  Henry  I.  gave 
the  church,  under  the  name  of  Chiuton,  to  tfie  canons  of  KeuiU 
worth ;  and  the  market  was  granted  in  the  fourth  of  Henry  III. 
We  have  little  room  for  disquisitions  respecting  etymology,  hot 
we  cannot  avoid  remarking  that  the  grant  might  be  merely  re- 
newed by  Henry  111. ;  though,  as  the  place  is  not  mentioned  in 

N  4  Domesday, 
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Domesday,  no  earlier  market  existing  here  U  on  record.    Dug- 
dale,  however,  believes  the  name  to  imply  a  town  belonging  J* 
'  the  king ;  and  supports  his  opinion  by  proving,,  from  an  anthem 
tie  source,  that  the  place  "  was  in  the  possession  of  Edwasd  the* 
Confessor,  or  William  the  Conqueror,  and  very  likely  of  other 
kings  before  those  days."    It  appears  that  there  was  formerly  a> 
ensile  on  the  west  of  the  town,  which  is  connected,  in  the  legend*; 
of  the  neighbourhood,  with  the  monarch  so  familiar  to  traditional, 
reference—King  John.    At  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
castle  stood  is  a  well,  also  locally  called  King  John's  Well. 
We  .hare  not  any  historical  documents  to  shew  that  Kineton 
ever  attained  mnch  commercial  distinction.    It  has  a  weekly, 
market,  and  two  annual  fairs.    In  the  returns  under  the  Popala- 
tion  Act  for  1811,  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  is  stated  to 
be  166 ;  of  bouses  uninhabited  six ;  and  one  house  now  building* 
The  number  of  inhabitants,  according  to  the  same  returns,  is  801* 
The  vicinity  of  this  small  town  has  acquired  a  lamentable  ode* 
brity  from  a  civil  contest  which  took  place  in  the  seventeenth 
century. .  The  battle  of  Edge-Hill  was  the  first  between  King 
Charles  and  the  Parliament,  and  was  fought  on  the  23d  of  Octo- 
ber, 1642.    Impatient  of  striking  a  blow  which  he  hoped  would 
prove  decisive,  when  convinced  that  bloodshed  was  unavoidable, 
the  king,  left  Shrewsbury,  where  his  army  had  been  stationed, 
and  marching  towards  the  capital,  fixed  his  head  quarters  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Banbury.    Two  days  after  the  king  commenced 
his  march,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  with  the  Parliament  forces,  quit- 
ted Worcester,  and  quartered  in  the  town  of  Kineton  and  its  vici. 
nity*    The  first  hostile  movement  was  made  by  the  royal  party, 
who  appeared  on  the  lofty  eminence  of  Edge-Hill  at  about  ten 
o'clock  on  the  inorniog  of  Sunday  the  23d  of  October.    The 
Parliamentarians  hastened  to  meet  their  adversaries,  and  drew 
into  line  near  the  foot  of  the  hill ;  to  which  level  the  king's 
troops  descended  iu  form  of  battle.    The  men  on  both  sides  ap- 
pear to  have  been  nearly  equal  in  number ;  but  most  of  those 
engaged  were  new  tq  action^  and  the  progress  of  the  battle  was 
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eil  by  mutual  instances  of  precipitancy  and  alarm.  The Hum* 
of  men  in  amis  on  the  field  was,  perhaps,  about  20,0**0** 
The  battle  commenced  inauspicious] y  for  the  Pari ia mint  lead* 
Sir  Faithful  Forte scue,  who  commanded  a  troop  iu  their 
•mice,  ordered  his  men,  on  the  approach  of  the  king,  to  die- 
charge  their  pUtoh  on  the  ground ;  and  he  then  placed  himself 
^oder  the  direction  of  Prince  Rupert.  The  attack  prompt!)  made 
l>y  the  prince  was  furious,  and  the  enemy**  left  wing  of  cavalry 
immediately  fled*  Their  other  wing  was  likewise  routed ;  but 
the  king's  reserve,  commanded  by  Sir  Johu  Biron,  rashly  con- 
\g  that  the  victory  was  now  complete,  joined  in  the  cbace. 
Sir  William  Balfour,  who  commanded  the  reserve  of  the  opposite* 
wer,  perceived  this  opportunity,  and  turning  on  the  king's? 
,  thus  abandoned  by  the  liorse,  committed  great  slaughter 
among  them.  At  this  juncture  the  Earl  of  Liudsey,  the  general, 
was  mortally  wounded;  and  his  son,  attempting  his  rescue,  was 
taken  prisoner.  Sir  Edmund  Verney,  the  king's  standard -bearer, 
wis  killed ;  and  the  standard  was  taken,  but  was  afterwards  re- 
vered, f 

The* 

•  We  rony  be  excused  for  thui  doubtfully  stating  the  number*  engaged , 
I  the  misrepresentations  of  parties  in  10  tempestuous  a  period  ere  duty 
considered*     If  wc  give  credit  to  the  Parliamentary  suggestions  there  were 
notices  than  18,000  on  the  side  ol  the  King, 

t  In  the  account  forwarded  to  (he  Parliament  this  occurrence  is  thus  cva- 
livelj  noticed. — **  Sir  Edmund  Varncy,  who  carried  the  King'*  itnudard, 
i  slain  by  a  gentleman  of  the  Lord  GencraU's  troop  of  horse,  and  the  *un- 
ard  taaett ;  which  was  afterwards,  by  the  Lord  General]  himself,  delivered 
nto  his  secretary,  with  an  intention  to  tend  It  back  the  next  duy  unto  his 
it jr  #  but  the  secretary,  after  he  had  carried  it  Jong  in  his  hand, 
it  to  be  Liken  away  by  one  of  our  troopers,  and  at  yet  wc  cannot 
.Varn  wkett  it  is."  The  curious  pumuhkt  from  which  we  extract  this  passaga 
u  intituled,  "  An  Eiact  and  True  Relation  of  the  Fight/'  4c.  in  a  letter 
sent  to  John  Pym,  for  the  information  of  the  Parliament,  and  signed,  not  by 
the  general  of  the  Parliamentary  army,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  but  hy  six  other 
ana  (Hollia,  Stapleton,  Ballard,  Balforc,  Mel  drum,  and  Charles  Pytn,) 
who  were  present  at  the  action,  The  letter  was  printed  n¥t  dap  after  the 
mule. 
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Thus,  oo  his  return,  Prince  Rupert,  who  teem*  never  to  J 
looked  farther  into  a  battle  than  hi*  own  immediate  concern  with 
the  division  engaged,  found  affairs  wearing  the  aspect  of  defeat, 
rather  than  that  of  the  victory  which  be  anticipated ;  and  to 
great  was  the  panic  that  many  advised  the  king  to  quit  the  field  ; 
but  Charles  resisted  with  disdain  such  pusillanimous  counsel.  It 
was  noon  when  the  battle  commenced,  and  the  clone  of  day  was 
now  at  hand.  It  is  probable  that  the  leaders  on  both  aides  were 
rendered  diffident  of  their  troops,  by  the  events  of  the  coolest. 
At  any  rate  neither  attempted  to  pursue  the  advantages  which 
hung  dubiously  balanced  between  them.  Both  parties  remained 
under  arms  during  the  night ;  and  both  claimed  the  victory';  bat 
Essex  first  drew  from  the  field,  and  retired  to  Warwick.  The 
King  resumed  his  former  quarters. 

Ordinary  historians  copy,  without  scruple,  the  exaggerated 
statements  produced  in  a  heated  moment  by  party  emulation. 
The  Chroniclers  of  this  day's  disastrous  events  affirm  the  number 
of  those  who  fell  on  both  sides  to  be  at  least  £000.  But,  "  ac- 
cording to  a  survey  taken  by  Mr.  Fisher,  vicar  of  Kineton,  (who 
was  appointed  by  the  Earl  of  Essex  for  that  purpose,)  the  list  of 
the  slain  amounted  only  to  1300,  and  odd."*  At  the  time  of  the 
action  the  field  of  battle  was  not  enclosed ;  but  the  soil  is  of  a 
deep  and  heavy  character.  About  five  hundred  of  the  victims 
were  thrown  into  a  contiguous  pit ;  and  a  few  fir-trees  yet  direct 
the  examiner  to  this  spot  of  sordid  military  sepulture.  Human 
bones,  and  fragments  of  weapons,  are  often  found  in  the  vi- 
cinage. 

At  Radway,  in  the  close  neighbourhood  of  this  memorable 
field,  is  the  seat  of  F.  Miller,  Esq.  by  whom  has  been  constructed 
a  tower  and  ruins,  to  imitate  those  of  a  castellated  building,  » 
a  spot  commanding  extensive  and  picturesque  views. 

In  the  extensive  lordship  of  Tysoe,  and  fronting  the  church  of 
that  village,  there  is  cut  on  the  side  of  a  hill  the  figure  of  a 
horse,  which,  from  the  tint  of  the  soil  in  which  it  is  shaped,  is 

termed 
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tamed  the  Red  Hone;  and  tlie  adjacent  lowlands  arc  called  the 
Red  Horse  Vale*  This  representation  is  rudely  designed ;  and 
the  dimens^ona  are  trivial  when  compared  with  those  of  the  for- 
femed  White  horse  of  Berkshire,  From  the  croup  to  tlie  chest  it 
thirty ^fowr  feet;  from  the  shoulder  to  the  ears  fourteen  feet; 
from  the  ear  to  the  nose  seven  feet  six  inches ;  and  from  the 
shoulder  to  the  ground  sixteen  feet,  or  fifty -seven  hands.  It  is 
lly  supposed  that  this  figure  was  designed  in  commemoration 
of  the  decided  conduct  by  which  Richard  Nevil,  Earl  of  War* 
wick,  inspirited  his  party  at  the  battle  of  Tout  on.  The  army  on 
thai  day  was  placed  in  circumstances  of  peculiar  peril,  and  the 
Earl  ordered  his  horse  to  be  brought  rortli,  and,  after  kissing  the 
hilt  of  his  sword,  plunged  the  weapon  deep  in  the  gallant  animal's 
vowing  to  share  danger  on  equal  terms  with  the  meatiest 
soldier.  A  decided  victory  ensued.  The  battle  of  Touton  was 
fought  on  Palm  Sunday,  1461  ;  and  it  has  been  customary,  on 
the  recurrence  of  the  Sunday  so  termed,  for  the  neighbourhood  to 

emble  in  rustic  festivity  for  the  purpose  of  scouring  the  figure 
of  the  horse,  or  clearing  it  from  the  incumbrances  of  vegetation 
produced  by  the  past  year.  Certain  lends  in  the  lordship  of 
Tysoe  are  held  by  the  service  of  maintaining  this  custom;  but 
the  ceremony  has  lately  experienced  some  neglect, 

Compton-Murdak,  or  Compton- Vekmey,  is  nearly  two 
miles  from  the  town  of  Kiueteu,  on  the  north-west  The  term 
Com p ton  has  already  been  said  to  imply  an  assemblage  of  houses 
in  a  low  situation  :  this  place  acquires  its  additional  appellations 
from  two  distinguished  families,  both  so  long  possessed  of  the 
lordship  as  to  be  locally  united  with  it  in  popular  repute.  Ro- 
bert Murdac  obtained  the  property  towards  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  I. ;  and  it  remained  with  his  descendants  till  the 
44th  of  Edward  11 L  in  which  year  Thomas  Murdac  passed  away 
bis  interest  in  the  manor  to  Alice  Perers,  the  celebrated  concu- 
bine of  King  Edward.  Alice  was  banished  the  realm  by  autho- 
rity ef  Parliament,  in  the  first  year  of  Richard  IL ;  but,  on  her 
subsequent  marriage  with  Sir  William  Windsor,  the  king  grand  il 
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to  that  knight  ft  free  possession  of  this  manor.  Richard  Verney, 
then  an  esquire,  and  afterwards  a  knight,  was  possessed  of  the 
manor  in  the  VOth  of  Henry  VI.  and  by  this  lord  was  built  the 
greater  portion  of  a  family  residence,  standing  in  the  early  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  A  second  Richard  Verney  was  sum- 
moned to  Parliament,  as  Lord  Wilknigtty  de  Broke,  in  1696, 
in  consequence  of  a  claim  arising  from  Margaret,  his  grandmo^ 
ther,  sister  and  heir  to  Fulk  Grevile,  Lord  Broke.  His  de- 
scendant, John  Pcvto  Verwey,  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke,  is 
now  possessed  of  the  manor,  and  has  here  an  elegant  and  spa- 
cious family  scat,  built  towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
from  a  design  by  Adams.  The  grounds  are  extensive,  and  much 
ornamented  by  a  line  spread  of  water.  Near  this  mansion  is  a 
handsome  and  commodious  chapel,  which  his  lordship  has  lately 
teen  desirous  of  constituting  the  parochial  place  of  worship  ;  but 
this  wish  has  met  with  considerable  opposition. 

At  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  Comptoii- Verney,  is  Wal- 
ton-Hall, the  seat  of  Sir  Charles  Morduuut,  Bart,  one  of  the 
representatives  in  Parliament  for  the  county  of  Warwick.  The 
mansion  occupies  rather  too  low  a  bite,  but  is  surrounded  by  a 
fine  and  diversilied  tract  of  country.  Many  judicious  alterations 
have  lately  been  effected  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Henry  Hake* 
will ,  and  the  residence  is  now  well  tit  ted  to  the  uceds  of  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman  of  the  first  order*  Near  the  house  is  a  chapel, 
attractive  from  the  modesty  and  simplicity  of  its  architectural 
character.  There  were  turned  up  by  the  spade  from  a  bank  oq 
tins  estate,  in  the  year  1774,  three  sculls,  lying  in  a  row;  and 
villi  them  *'  two  Saxon  jewels  set  in  gold,  which  were  probably 
mice  hung  round  the  necks  of  two  of  the  parties  to  whom  these 
luIIs  belonged.  One  of  them  was  set  with  an  opal  and  two 
rubies;  the  other  was  adorned  on  both  sides  with  a  cross,  be- 
tween two  rude  human  figures,  with  a  sword  or  lance  at  the  outer 
band  of  each,  and   an  inscription,  which   Mr.  Pegge*  explains 

Mary 
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Mary  and  Oswald,  and  refers  to  St  Oswald,  the  patron  of  Wor- 
ster,  a*  if  struck  by  Wolstan,  bishop  of  that  see  about  10S8/* 
Lower  Eatington  is  ornamented  by  the  ancient  family  seat 
Df  Evekn  John  Shirley,  Esq. 

At  Compton-Scorfen,  on  the  north-west  border  of  the  divi- 
ion,  was  born,  according  to  Antony  Wood,  Sir  Thomas  Over- 
bury,  familiar  to  the  student  of  history  from  his  melancholy  fad 
in  the  time  of  James  I.  But  Bi^land  makes:  him  a  native  of 
Bourton-on-the-Hill,  Gloucestershire.*  It  is  at  any  rate  clear 
that  he  was  educated  in  this  neighbourhood,  among  the  relat 
of  his  mother,  who  was  a  daughter  of  the  Palmers,  a  family  long 
possessed  of  the  manorial  rights  of  Com p ton  Seorfen. 

The  small  village  of  ATHER8To>F-riuN-SrouR  j9  g< 
near  the  hank  of  the  river  from  which  it  acquires  a  designation, 
at  the  distance  of  three  miles  from  Stratford-on-Avon.  This  vil- 
lage has  been  confounded  hy  some  topographers  with  the  market- 
town  of  Athcrstone,  in  the  northern  part  of  Warwickshire,  The 
place  under  consideration  attracts  notice  only  from  the  circum- 
stance of  having  afforded  a  residence  to  Dr,  Thomas,  the  conti- 
nuutor  of  Dugdale's  Antiquities*  who  possessed  some  property  iu 
the  neighbourhood,  in  right  of  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  the  daughter 
of  George  Carter,  Esq.  of  Brill,  in  Buckinghamshire. 

Warwick  Division, 

dusively  of  the  town  of  Warwick,  which  has  a  separate  ji 
Jetton,  contains  the  following  parishes  : — Bar  ford;  Bishop's- 
Tachbrook ;  CharUcote ;  Chesterton,  and  Kington^  otherwise 
Little  Chesterton  ;  Lap  worth  ;  Morcttm-  Worrell ;  Newbold- 
Parry,  and  A  shorn;  Packwood  ;  Tan  wort  h  ;  Wasperton; 
IVellshournt-  Hatting • ;    Wcllsbourne-MQuntford, 


THE 

•  On  the  authority  of  winch  writer  he  is  claiituptt  as  a  nativ*  of  Boartan  in 
the  volume  or  this  work  including  Gloucestershire,  p.  fi4i. 
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THE  TOWN  OF  WARWICK 

!»  ailuale  near  lli«  centre  of  the  county  to  which  it  imparts  i 
Alt,  and  is  watered  by  Ike  river  Avon*  Tab  fair  and  pleasin 
towe,  cricked  by  a  caatle  of  stupendous  grandeur,  adorned  I 
a  chapel  of  exquisite  workmanship,  and  furnished  with  pub  lie 
buildings,  decorous,  substantipt,  and  well-suited,  want*  not  the 
aid  of  monkish  legend  or  flattering  conjecture  to  render  it  attrac- 
tive. But  it  has  met,  in  Sir  Wilt  tan  Dogdate,  with  an  htstorin 
whose  partiality,  a*  we  must  believe,  rather  than  a  defect  of  jodg 
merit,  haa  induced  him  to  lend  the  sanction  of  Uia  name  to  Strang 
tales  and  crude  opinions,  which  the  present  age  will  certainly 
feel  inclined  to  reject  with  a  smile.  Wo  shall  only  occasionally 
advert  to  such  particulars  aa  appear  fantastical  and  imaginary ; 
and  shall  endeavour  to  trace,  aa  fully  aa  our  limits  will  allow f 
the  history  of  the  town  and  castle,  an  solid  ground. 

We  cannot  discover  any  reasons  for  believing  that  Warwick 
was  a  Roman  station.  Camden  is  disposed  to  think  that  this 
place  was  the  presidium  of  the  Romans.  But  his  arguments 
entirely  of  a  conjectural  character;  and  subsequent  writers,  wli 
have  made  the  connection  of  the  Romans  with  this  island  the 
particular  study,  advance  better  reasons  for  placing  the  presi- 
dium either  at  Pairing  ton,  in  Yorkshire;  at  Broughton ;  or  in 
Hebbcrstow  Felda  on  the  grand  military  way  now  called  High 
t,  which  runs  from  Humber  to  Lincoln.  Since  we  find  that 
the  locality  of  the  presidium  is  so  indeterminate  in  the  opinions 
of  the  learn ed,  we  look  for  the  aid  of  corroborative  circumstances 
to  render  platmiMe  a  particular  conjecture.  Not  any  occur  in 
rd  to  the  lown  of  Warwick.  No  tangible  vestiges  of  the 
Romans  have  been  here  discovered.*      Dugdale  says  that,    at 


Inserted  in   the    ctiiimiey-urnamcnU  of  sn   upper  room  it  Wir 
Cn*ilr»  are  mint  mm:  tiont,     Tbeac  «te  poputurtv 

laid  «u  have  been  dug  op  from  a  court  attached  to  the  cattle.     But,  by  the 
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»y  rate,  "  we  cannot  doubt  but  Mas  was  one  of  the  forts  and 
garrisons  mined  on  the  bank*  of  the  ri  by  P,  Oatoriui." 

Considering  that  tin-  Romans  dad  a  lug*  <  imp  so  near  as  Ches- 
terton, about  five  miles  distant  «■  the  opposite  xule  of  the  river, 
we,  however,  think  even  this  far  from  probable* 

it  appears  likely  that  the  place  is  of  Savm  original;  and, 
aoaordiug  to  some  early  writers,  it  gained  a  distinguished  scoot* 
siow  of  consequence  from  the  patronage  of  t.  the  I  fled  a,  the  cele- 
brated daughter  of  King  Alfred,  and  Lady  of  t]  us.  who 
in  the  year  915,  constructed  here  a  fortified  dwelling,  suited  to 
the  ferocious  temper  nf  the  age,  and  termed  the  Dungeon*  This 
budding  in  believed  to  bft*<  on  the  artificial  mount 
•till  remaining  on  the  west  side  of  the  castle  ;  and,  under  such 
a  protection,  the  town  speedily  advanced  in  population  and  re- 
pute. 

In  the  Norman  Survey  Warwick  is  deemed  a  borough  >  and  is 
there  stated  to  contain  two  hundred  and  sixty -one  houses :  of 
which  one  hundred  and  thirty  were  possessed  by  the  king ;  one 
hundred  ami  twelve  by  certain  of  his  barons;  and  nineteen  were 
the  property  of  so  many  burgesses,  who  enjoyed  them  with  Sbt 
and  Sac,  and  alt  customs,*  as  in  the  days  of  Edward  the  Con* 
feswar.  The  Norman  Conquest  appears  to  have  been  a  propitious 
era  lor  the  town  of  Warwick.  Previous  to  this  epoch,  the  titular 
Earls  of  Warwick  were  really  no  more  than  either  fiduciary  v 

or  substitutes  to  the  Earls  of  Mercta,  or  immediate  off* 
to  the  king ;  and  did  not  in  their  own  right  possess  the 

tuttfa 


Hsiao  of  the  Esrl  of  Warwick,  we  sre  enabled  la  state  thai  it  19  not 
1  in  the  family  by  what  means  they  came  into  the  poweasioti  of  hit  lord- 
tote  m»bk-  father.  At  the-  were  introduced  to  the  castle  iti  the  time 
af  tac  late  Earl,  »t  •»  unlikely  that  a  eircoimtancs  of  such  high  interest  as  the 
J  up  of  many  Roman  vestigia  should  not  have  lived  in  the  memory  of 
toibe  pertons  employed  on  the  occasion*  fiot  the  repealed  hisest ignitions  of 
many  antiquaries  and  other  person*  of  literary  curiosity,  hare  faded  in 
aliening  *ny  resemhUtice  of  matter  to  render  it  likely  that  the  popular  aster* 
fioo  It  Creditable, 

•  That  is  with  the  tntirtjuriiJirti&n. 


castle  and  town.  When  the  Conqueror  assumed  the  crowi  of 
England,  Turchill,  the  son  of  Alwine,  was  vicecomes  of  War- 
wick ;  and.  as  he  had  refrained  from  giving  assistance  to  Harold 
in  opposition  to  the  Normans,  he  was  not  only  suffered  to  remaiu 
in  quiet  possession  of  his  estates,  hut  was  for  some  time  permit- 
ted to  retain  his  local  office,  and  was  employed  to  enlarge  and 
fortify  the  castle,  lie  was  likewise  ordered  to  surround  the  town 
with  a  ditch,  and  to  strengthen  it  with  gates.  At  a  period  shortly 
subsequent,  the  same  king  advanced  Henry  de  Newburgh  to  the 
dignity  of  Earl  of  Warwick;  and  thus  commenced  a  long  line  of 
protecting  nobles,  beneath  whose  notice  the  town  progressively 
attained  much  real  consequence  and  a  flattering  degree  of  cele- 
brity. Its  guardian-castle  now  stretched  forth  new  tines,  so  mas* 
aive  as  almost  to  deride  assault ;  religious  foundations  (the  cer- 
tain harbingers  of  prosperity  in  early  periods,}  quickly  took 
place ;  while  the  fosse  which  encompassed  the  town,  and  the  gates 
constructed  at  the  channels  of  approach,  assisted  in  bestowing 
security  on  the  efforts  of  the  industrious. 

John  de  Please  tis,  whq  was  Earl  of  Warwick  in  right  of  hit 
wife,  Margaret  de  Newburgh,  granted  to  the  burgesses  of  War- 
wick, in  the  43th  of  Henry  UI.  a  fair  for  three  days;  and  di- 
rected "  that  in  case  any  stranger,  repairing  thither  at  such 
time,  should  set  up  a  stall  of  twelve  feet  upon  the  bare  ground, 
be  should  pay  VId.  for  the  same ;  how  be  it  the  inhabitants  to  erect 
stalb  at  their  pleasure."*  In  this  reign  it  was  intended  that  se- 
veral meetings  should  take  place  at  Warwick  among  the  mora 
factious  of  the  nobility,  for  the  all  edged  purpose  of  celebrating  fes- 
tive jousts;  hut  these  dangerous  assemblies  were  forbiddeu  by  the 
court  It  is  memorable  that  the  king  made  this  town  the  gene- 
ral rendezvous  for  his  army,  previous  to  the  siege  of  Kenilwortii 
Castle.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  the  town  was  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  and  it  now  experienced  many  improvements.  It  ap# 
pears  that  in  the  seventh  year  of  this  king,  William  de  Beau- 
champ,  then  Carl  of  Warwick,  held  here  a  yearly  fair  lasting 
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sixteen  days,  and  a  weekly  market  on  the  Wednesday.  In  the 
18th  of  Edward  I.  the  same  earl  obtained  the  king's  charter  for 
another  fair,  to  last  fifteen  days.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  this 
reign  the  paving  of  the  town  was  commenced  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  walls  were  likewise  began.  The  expense  of  both 
was  chiefly  defrayed  by  a  toll  on  vendible  commodities.  But 
these  two  great  works  were  far  from  being  conducted  with  cele- 
rity ;  for  in  the  eighth  of  Edward  II.  the  same  Earl  obtained 
permission  to  levy  another  toll  for  the  term  of  three  years :  and, 
in  the  sixth  of  Edward  HI.  Thomas  de  Beaudiamp,  the  then 
Earl,  had  a  third  patent  granted,  empowering  htm  to  take  toll 
for  the  further  charges  of  the  paving  and  walls,  for  a  fresh  term 
of  seven  years.  It  may  be  observed  that  various  chivalric  festi- 
vities took  place  at  Warwick  in  the  reign  of  Edward  1.  the  prin- 
cipal actor  in  which  was  Roger  Mortimer,  who  conducted  the 
knightly  revels  already  noticed  at  Kenilworth  Castle, 

In  the  first  of  Philip  and  Mary  the  burgesses  received  a  charter 
of  incorporation ;  and,  in  the  year  1572,  Warwick  was  honoured 
with  a  visit  from  Queen  Elizabeth.*  Daring  the  civil  war  of 
the  seventeenth  ceutury  this  town  suffered  severely  from  the  ac- 
tive part  taken  by  Lord  Brooke  in  public  affairs.  The  castle  was 
now  rendered  a  depository  of  arms,  and  placed  in  a  regular  state 
of  garrison*  This  strong  hold  at  one  period  of  the  war  sustained 
a  siege,  and  several  skirmishes  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Nor  were  the  more  lenient  seasons  of  freedom  from  personal 
danger  productive  of  entire  tranquillity  to  the  inhabitants  ; 
for,  witu  relieved  from  the  appearance  of  professed  foes,  they 
t  continually  harassed  by  the  visits  of  armed  throng*,  wli# 
f  only  preferable  to  the  enemy  because  they  drained  the  bouse* 

ihkr'i  parse  and  board  without  holding  a  sword  to  his  breast. 
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f  the  proceeding!  it  this  visit  is  preserved  it)  t»«  BistkBmk 
i  book,  which  is  in  the  pnuessum  of  trie  Cu  rporajiotu  sos- 

^Htsiing  notices  relating  to  the  reigns  of  Elisabeth  tod  J  tree*  I 
^^Kt*  comprising  an  account  of  the  visit  of  EliSihctl  tt  \tV 
I  in  BiU  Brit.  Top.  Number  XVII 


la  the  year  1GU4  Warwick  experienced  the  calamity  of  tire  1 
ft  dreadful  extent  The  greater  part  of  the  town,  including  ike 
High  Strct  t,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  was 
consumed  by  tbe  flames.  The  loss  sustained  on  this  occasion  has 
beeu  variously  estimated.  It  was  computed  til  the  time  to  amount 
to  §0,600/.  hut  it  is  said  that  I2QJ0OW.  w;u  employed  in  repair- 
ing: the  dainsge.  The  sum  of  11,000/*  WIS  collected  by  brief; 
to  which  Queen  Auue  munificently  added  1,000/,  as  a  royal  gift. 
According  to  Dr.  Thomas,  the  chief  part  of  this  collection  wa 
,ij»jimpiiat<  d  lo  tbe  rebuilding  of  the  church.  This  affliction, 
like  all  others  of  a  similar  nature,  though  bitterly  severe  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  period,  was  productive  of  iricat  local  improve 
merit -  *nd  we  may  safeW  assert,  from  the  aspect  of  those  part 
of  the  town  which  escaped  conflagration,  thai  the  place  is  entirej) 
indebted  to  its  temporary  misfortune  for  its  domestic  ornaments. 
.  But,  although  the  buildings  were  improved  in  si/e  and  i 
racier  when  the  town  was  thus  restored,  the  principal  streets 
were  originally  disposed  With  desirable  regularity.  The  appea 
ance  of  this  town,  when  visited  by  Lclaiid,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  must  be  unusually  acceptable,  as  such  Important 
^Iterations  have  taken  place  since  the  period  at  tibial  he  wrote. 
The  following  are  bis  remarks : — K  The  touu  of  Warwick  hath 
been  right  strongly  defended  and  walled,  having  a  compass  of 
good  mile  within  the  wall.  The  dike  is  most  manifestly  per- 
ceived from  the  castle  to  the  west  gate,  and  libera  is  a  great  crest 
of  earth  that  the  wall  stood  on.  Within  the  precincts  of  the  touti 
is  but  one  paroche  church,  dedicated  to  »SL  Mary,  standi; 
t^e  middle  of  the  toun,  fair  and  large*  Tbe  toun  stands  on  a 
maki  rokky  kill,  rising  from  east  to  west.  The  beauty  and  glory 
of  it  is  in  two  streets,  whereof  the  High  Street  goes  from  east  to 
wt3t,  having  a  right  goodly  cross  in  the  middle  of  it  j  and  the 
Ather  eroMith  the  middle  of  it,  making  a  quadrivimn,  and  goeth 
from  north  to  south." 

The  town  is  justly  described  by  Leland  as  standing  on  a  rock> 
IjiII.  *  The* acclivity,  however,  'hough  somewhat   abrupt,  is  not 
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tT<nsidcrable  ;  and  the  principal  streets  possess  as  much  equality 
of  site  as  is  desirable  for  purposes  of  traffic,  while  they  arc  suflici* 
ently  remote  from  flatness  to  advance  the  great  object  of  local 
cleanliness.  The  best  approach,  in  point  of  picturesque  effect, 
is  that  from  the  south-east,  or  Daveutry  and  Banbury  road*. 
The  river  Avon  is  here  crossed  by  a  handsnru*  bridge  of  stone  j 
and  the  castle  towers,  the  spire  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  the  tower 
of  St,  Italy's)  alt  stand  displayed  in  captivating  succession 
The  principal  street  of  the  town,  to  which  the  traveller  now 
passes,  is  conspicuous  for  neatness  and  real  beauty.  This  street 
is  of  a  lair  width,  and  of  a  considerable  length.  At  the  eastern 
extremity  is  an  ancient  gate,  (throughwhich,  however,  the  chief 
road  is  not  at  present  conducted;)  and  the  perspective  effect  of 
this  architectural  termination  is  only  slightly  injured  by  certain 
modern  embellishments  bestowed  by  over- weening  kindness.  At 
the  western  end  is  a  second  gateway,  untouched  by  the  beaut t- 
.  hand,  surmounted  by  a  venerable  chapel,  of  plain  but  im- 
pressive features.  The  whole  street  between  the  gate*  is  formed 
in  a  direct  line;  the  domestic  buildings  are  sulticiently  regular, 
and  generally  substantial ;  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  southern 
side  stands  the  court-house.,  or  town-hall,  a  respectable  stone 
structure.  The  street  which  intersects  this  principal  district, 
and  passes  nearly  from  north  to  south,  contains,  in  its  northern 
division,  many  capacious  and  ornamental  buildings.  But  there 
are  several  other  streets,  independent  of  extensive  suburb*.  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  market- pi  rice,  and  in  some  other  divisions  of 
the  town,  are  houses,  occupied  by  traders,  so  large  and  well 
built,  as  satisfactorily  to  prove  the  commercial  respectability  o^ 
the  place;  but  the  majority  of  domestic  buildings  unconnected 
wild  the  precincta  already  uoticed  are  far  from  of  an  estimable 
description.  They  present,  with  very  few  exceptions,  no  marks  of 
striking  antiquity.*  but  yet  are  on  a  mean  aud  contracted  scale. 

O  2  The 

•  Worked  into   a  few  home*,  arc,   hovever,    very   ancisnt  fragmtntf ; 
ptrbspa  the  rcliw*   01  rrKgitrtiifoaiuJuuon*. 
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The  survey  of  these  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  architectural  bene- 
fits accruing:  to  the  town  from  the  great  fire. 

The  cross  mentioned  by  Lei  ami  is  no  more*  The  extract  give* 
oiu  this  writer  shews  that  the  town  trail  had  nearly  disappeared, 
ad  was  a  subject  of  autiquarian  speculation  so  early  as  the  time 
rj  VIII.  Some  portions,  however,  are  still  to  be  disco- 
red.  Knuu  a  fragment  contiguous  to  the  eastern  gate  the  wall 
does  not  appear  to  have  been,  in  that  direction,  more  than  four 
feet  in  thickness  ;  and  it  seems  likely  that  the  whole  work  was 
never  of  a  very  important  description*  Of  the  dyke  which  waa 
formed  in  the  time  of  William  I,  and  on  the  margin  of  which 
the  wall  was  afterwards  raised,  considerable  traces  are  to  be  per- 
ceived ;  and  it  may  be  observed  that  one  of  the  present  streets 
jus  its  appellation  from  this  fortified  ditch, 
John  Rous  mentions  several  religious  foundations  which  took 
place  at  Warwick  in  Saxon  eras.  But  his  evidence  is  unsupported 
by  earlier  and  more  creditable  record.  The  munificent  protection 
of  the  Earls  of  Warwick  led  to  frequent  pious  and  charitable  foun- 
dations, in  eras  subsequent  to  the  Conquest.  Our  limits  only 
us  to  notice  such  as  have  left  visible  memorials  in  the  now 
Itered  scene;  but  we  must  observe,  as  a  proof  of  the  splendour  of 
the  town  during  the  sway  of  some  of  the  more  tempestuous  and 
nighty  of  its  earls,  that  Warwick  formerly  possessed  several 
wore  chunhex  than  at  present,  of  which  little  trace  now  remains 
except  in  the  page  of  the  historian*  These  structures  were  united 
wtl»  the  church  of  St  Mary,  (then  collegiate,)  and  were  five  is 
umber : — St.  Helen's  stood  where  was  afterwards  founded  a 
priory  of  St,  Sepulchre.  St.  Mkhaets  was  built  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  street  called  Salttbrd,  on  the  north  part  of  the  town.  In  the 
rcigu  of  Edward  HI.  this  church  was  in  a  decayed  condition,  and 
it  appears  to  have  soon  after  sunk  to  ruin.  The  church  of  Si . 
John  the  Baptist  stood  near  the  centre  of  the  market* place  ;  and 
the  "  outward  fabric/4  according  to  Dugdale.  was  to  be  seen  iu 
the  seventeenth  century.     St.  Piter's  is  described  as  standing  in 

the 
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-the  midsi  of  the  town.  This  church  was  taken  down  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI.  and  a  church  dedicated  to  St  Peter  built  over  the 
etst  gate.  The  church  of  St.  Lawrence  occupied  a  spot  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  west  street,  in  the  suburbs.  The  last  presenta- 
tion that  occurs  was  in  the  year  1360. 

The  great  buildings  of  early  ages  were  all  of  a  casteltated  or 
devoted  character.  Warwick  is  fortunate  in  retaining  a  castlt 
tod  a  chapel  which  rank  among  the  brightest  specimens  of  these 
two  classes  of  architecture ;  and  it  likewise  possesses  some  pub- 
lic structures  calculated  to  ornament  even  the  county  town  of  an 
affluent  and  populous  district. 

The  principal  Church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Maty.  A  church 
dedicated  to  this  beatified  character  occupied  the  same  spot  be- 
fore the  Conquest,  Henry  de  Newburgh,  the  first  Earl  of 
Warwick  of  the  Norman  line,  formed  the  design  of  making  the 
building  collegiate,  and  of  uniting  the  dean  and  secular  canons 
to  be  placed  there,  villi  the  priests  belonging  to  the  church  of 
Alt  Saints,  a  fabric  that  stood  within  the  walls  of  the  castle.  But 
the  work  of  collegiate  foundation  was  completed  by  his  son  and 
successor,  Earl  Roger,  in  the  year  1153;  who  bestowed  on  the 
associated  canons,  lands,  advowsons,  and  tithes  of  considerable 
value.  Succeeding  Earls  of  Warwick  continued  to  protect  these 
secular  priests,  *  and  many  benefactors,  of  different  ranks,  arose 
id  after  ages.  At  the  time  of  the  Dissolution  under  Heury  VIII* 
the  yearly  revenues  were  certified  to  be  334/.  2*.  3</« 

The  church  of  Su  Mary  was  rebuilt  in  the  1 4th  century, 
through  the  munificence  of  the  Earls  of  Warwick.  The  choir 
was  commenced  by  Thomas  de  Bcauchamp,  the  Earl  so  much 
distinguished  in  the  French  wars  of  Edward  III.  and  the  whole 

O  3  structure 


•  T£e  ir«dcf  m&y  be  reminded  from  Dugdale  that  secular  canons  pcr- 

ncd  the  offices  of  priest*,  by  administering  to  the  laity  on  all  occasion*,  in 

I  idiitinctiot)  to  the  cations  regular.     They  did  not  eat  or  lodge  in  com* 

mun,  like  the  monks;  but  hud   entirely   separate  apartments  and  mainte- 
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Eiructur*  was  completed  by  hit  descendant,  Thomas  Beaucht mp, 
i  the  year  13J4.  This  potent  family  now  fixed  on  the  collo- 
5»ate  church  lor  thrir  place  ol  burial;  and  they  constructed,  to- 
ward* the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  a  stately  adjoining  chapel 
for  their  peculiar  cemetery.  In  the  great  fire  of  1694,  the  la* 
portion  of  the  church  perished  in  the  flames  ;  bat  the  choir,  tome 
ooms  on  the  north-east,  and  the  chapel,  happily  escaped. 

A  Latin  inscription  on  three  faces  of  the  tower  at  the  west  end 
of  the  renovated  structure,  after  mentioning  that  the  ancient 
building  was  repaired  by  Roger,  Earl  of  Warwick,  in  the  lime 
King  Stephen,  and  renewed  by  Earl  Thomas,  conveys  in* 
exigence  which  has  been  thus  translated; — "  Being  destroyed, 
1694,  by  a  dreadful  fire,  sparing  neither  temples  nor  houses,  this 
new  church,  begun  and  carried  on  by  the  public,  was  finished  by 
oyal  piety,  under  thr  jo\  ml  auspices  of  Anne,  in  the  memorable 
year  1704."  The  plan  of  the  new  building  is  lightly  said  to 
avc  been  formed  after  a  sketch  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren ;  hut 
ach  feature  of  the  structure  denies  the  probable  correctness  of 
the  assertion.  In  the  early  part  of  his  professional  life  that 
great  artist  sometimes  mixed  in  one  design  various  styles  of 
architecture,  most  discordant  and  incongruous  in  their  el  aracter- 
i  sties.  To  such  a  boldness  he  was  tempted  by  the  exuberance  of 
his  faivcy,  when  his  judgment  was  young.  But  this  building  is 
marked  by  such  humble  combinations  of  the  worst  character  of 
Gothic,  or  English,  with  the  non-descrlptj  ordinary,  embellish- 
ments in  use  with  mere* masons,  because  they  arc  easily  worked, 
\<t  make  great  show  qf  etiort;  that  the  imagination  of  a  true 
architect)  even  in  its  sickly  mood,  can  never  be  supposed  guilty 
of  the  design. 

Although  the  building  has  no  pretensions  to  beauty,  it  is  suffi- 
ciently firm  and  capacious.  At  the  west  end  is  a  square  tower, 
the  height  of  which,  from  the  base  to  the  top  of  the  battlements* 
is  130  feet.  Between  the  piers  supporting  the  tower  a  passage 
is  worked,  allowing  the  transit  of  carriages.      The  church  is  of  a 

cruciform, 
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The  extreme  length  is  about  I $6  feet  ■ 
The   cross  aisle  measures  106  feet  six 


cruciform  description, 
the  breadth  66  feet, 
inches. 

The  interior  is  rendered  august  by  the  remains  of  the  ancient 

itrocture.     We  here  view  the  choir,  untouched   by   the  ravage 

of  the  flames,  and  stand  with  reverence  amid  the  memorials  of  a 

family   conspicuous  in   natioual   story.     On  each  side  are  ranges 

of  stalls,      Tlie  stone  ceiling  is  finely  designed  and  delicately 

torkecL     Amoru  the  chaste,    yet   plentiful,  embellishments  are 

in  trot]  uced  the  arms  of  the  founder,   and  his  arms  quartered  with 

those  tiftiM  wife,  embosomed  by  seraphim.     In  the  middle  of  the 

choir  is  the  altar  tomb  of  Thomas  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick, 

and   his  lady,  Catharine,  the  daughter  of  Roger  Mortimer,  first 

Ear!  of  March.     On  the  tomb  are  the  recumbent  effigies  of  the 

persons  interred.     The  EarPs  figure  is  in  armour,  and  his  rlgbt 

hand  clasps  the  right  hand  of  his  countess,  Wnose  left  hand  is  on 

Iter  breast.     On   the  sides  and  ends  of  the  turnb  are  thirty -six 

figures,  representing  the  closest  relatives  of  the  deceased  Earl, 

with    coats   of  arms    beneath.       These   figures    usually    termed 

creepers,  curiously    exhibit  the  peculiarities  of  dress  prevailing 

»t  the  period*     Earl  Thomas  was  a  man  of  high  consideration  in 

*he  fourteenth  century,  and  was  much  distinguished  in  the  French 

mud  Scottish  wars  of  Edward  111.     He  was  a  munificent  friend 

*o  the  town  of  Warwick,  and  founded  the  choir  in  which  his  r«- 

inainK  now  lie.     He  died  near  Calais,  on  the  13th  of  November, 

1370.  being  then   in  the  63d  year  of  his  age,     His  countess  ex* 

iTtrcd  a  few  weeks  before  him, 

^    TIip  son  and  successor  of  this  Earl,   likewise   named  Thomas, 

was  chosen  governor  to   Richard  If.   during  the  minority  of  that 

king.     But  he  *ank  beneath  the  fuel  ions  machination*  ol  the  era; 

and,  being  dismissed  from  court,  retired  to  his  castle  al  v 

where  lie  employed  himself  in    various  buildings  suited  to  the 

liberality  of  his  temper  and  the  largeness  of  his  revenues.     He 

now  completed  the  body  of  this  collegiate  church  ;  and,  dying 

in  1401,    was   buried,   together   with   his   Countess,    Margaret, 

0  4  daughter 
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daughter  of  Lord  Ferrer*  of  Groby,  under  &  monument  of  whit* 
marble,  in  the  south  part  of  the  church  raised  by  his  munifi- 
cence. But,  in  the  destructive  Ere  of  1694,  this  monument  un- 
fortunately fell  a  victim  to  the  flames,  A  brass  plate,  containing 
the  effigies  of  himself  and  his  lady,  was  found  among:  the  rub- 
bish, aud,  by  the  proper  care  of  one  of  the  commissioners  for  re* 
building  the  towu,  was  placed  near  tho  spot  it  formerly  occu* 
pied,  with  an  inscription  explaining  the  calamity  it  had  expe- 
rienced. 

arc  numerous  othci  monumental  tributes  in  various  parts 
of  the  church,  but  none  possess  such  striking  interest  as  to  de- 
mand notice  in  a  publication  like  the  present.  We,  therefore, 
proceed  to  observe,  that  on  the  north  of  the  choir  are  three  dis- 
Una  and  substantial  rooms.  The  first,  termed  the  lobby,  is  now 
t  i  as  a  receptacle  for  fire  engines  belonging  to  the  town.  The 
central  apartment  is  of  an  octagonal  shape,  aud  was  originally 
the  chapter  house  of  the  dean  and  canons ;  but  Sir  Fulke  (irevil* 
Lord  Brooke,  selected  this  room  for  a  monument  to  his  own 
memory,  wbtcb  he  caused  to  be  erected  in  his  life-time,  The 
monument  is  of  black  and  white  marble,  and  of  a  heavy  charac- 
ter. On  the  ledge  of  the  table  part  is  the  following  inscription; 
"  Fulke  Grevil,  servant  to  queen  Elizabeth,  counsellor  to  King 
lames,  and  friend  to  Sir  Philip  Sydney/'  The  remains  of  his 
lordship  lie  in  a  vault  beneath,  embalmed  and  enclosed  in  a  corHn 
of  lend*  The  remarkable  epitaph  penned  for  himself  by  this 
great  man  has  met  with  many  critical  observations ;  but  we-can- 
not  readily  perceive  that  he  could  deliver  to  posterity  materials 
for  an  estimate  of  his  character  more  modest,  yet  more  compre- 
hensive. The  man  who  faithfully  obeyed  a  discreet  princess ; 
who  had  wisdom  lo  give  counsel  to  a  weak  sovereign ;  and  whose 
qualifications  were  such  an  to  render  him  the  chosen  friend  of  one 
of  I  lie  most  virtuous  and  accomplished  cavaliers  of  the  age; 
must  needs  be  entitled  to  the  respect  of  all  who  are  reminded 
of  those  particulars.  Had  Fulke  Lord  Brooke  left  his  epitaph  to 
the  care  o( a  survivor,  his  integrity  and  talents  would  have  been 
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proclaimed  with  glowing  emphasis.  The  pen  of  grateful  truth 
*wvould  then  have  detailed  the  various  public  employments  which 
ftte  sustained  with  marked  ability  and  exemplary  good  faith.  It 
wvoutd  have  pourirayed  him  as  excelling  in  literary  composition, 
sand  aa  uniformly  fostering  the  efforts  of  the  learned.  It  would 
have  exhibited,  on  the  cold  tablet  of  the  tomb,  a  catalogue  of 
private  virtues  which  the  noble  humility  of  the  owner  would 
soever  suffer  to  be  named  in  his  sensible  and  breathing  presence. 
But  the  utmost  art  of  a  grateful  penman  could  scarcely  bav# 
formed  a  eulogy  more  satisfactory  or  energetic  than  the  simple 
inscription  dictated  by  the  good  sense  of  the  deceased  himself- 
JHiu  lordship  lamentably  fell  by  the  hand  of  a  domestic  assassin, 
in  the  76th  year  of  his  age.  A  creature,  pampered  to  insolence 
fcy  the  plenty  of  his  lord's  table,  felt  offence  at  uot  being  named 
in  hh  will,  (to  which  instrument  he  was  one  of  the  witnesses)  as 
^ji  object  of  posthumous  bounty  ;  and  stabbed  him,  either  with  a 
t>  or  sword,  in  aa  apartment  of  Brooke  House,  Hoi  born* 
Public  justice  was  disappointed  by  the  wretch  likewise  destroying 
ttimself  before  he  could  be  taken.  This  proof  of  the  insecurity  of 
those  surrounded  by  numerous  domestics  occurred  in  1626.  The 
third  apartment  is  used  as  a  library  and  vestry  room:  beneath  is  a 
mausoleum  for  the  noble  family  of  Warwick. 

The  Chapel  of  our  Lady,   usually  termed  the  Beauckamp 

€Shttpe(,  adjoins  on  the  south  the  chancel  of  St.  Mary's  church* 

This  fabric  was  erected  in  attention  to  the  last  will  of  Richard 

S&eauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick.     The  building  was  begun  in  the 

Ms*  of  Henry  VI.  and  was  completed  in  the  3d  of  Edward  IV. 

The  total  expense  of  the  structure,  including  the  tomb  of  the 

founder,  was  2481/.  4s,  l\d.  at  a  time  when  bread  corn  sold  for 

4d,  the  quarter.     The  exterior  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the 

decorated  Gothic,  or  English  style,  and  is  covered  with  tracery, 

panels,  and  other  architectural  enrichments.     On  the  south  are 

three  large  windows    divided  by  five  upright  mullions  of  delicate 

nasonry.     The  buttresses  display  a  variety  of  ornaments ;  and 

*  highly  finished  open-work  parapet  ranges  round  the  south  and 

east 
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•Mt  side*  of  the  baUding  *.     The  whole  is  composed  of  squared 
stone*,  and  is  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  t 

The  interior  is  ox treroeK affluent  tn  those  circumstances  of  em- 
bellishment which  the  nobles  of  a  former  period  were  tang-fit  to 
believe  acceptable  demonstrations  of  pious  zeal.  The  principal 
apartment  i*  fifty-eight  feet  bug,  twenty-five  feet  wide,  and 
thirty-two  fret  Mgl)  ;  and  is  furnished  with  numerous  rimsMUM 
of  a  pplendid  character.  Tb^  grand  entrance  to  the  chapel  ia 
from  the  southern  part  of  the  church,  tlifntrgn  a  kind  of  po: 
or  ycttibiile,  M$)tty  ornamented  with  tracery,  panels,  niches,  the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  Beau-champ  The  floors,  whic 

are  three  la  number,  and  composed  of  black  and  white  marble, 
ascend  by  one  step  each  towards  the  altar  screen.  This  spot  im 
ornamented  with  a  basso  relievo,  representing  the  Annunciation  of 
Virgin  ;  and  on  each  side  is  a  shrine  of  delicate  and  elaborate 
workmanship.  The  east  window  is  enriched  with  curious  paintcn\ 
glass,  containing^  among  other  subjects,  a  portrait  of  the  foun- 
der, kneeling  before  a  desk  and  open  book;  and  in  the  mouldings 
are  introduced  many  wrought  figures,  intended  for  angels  and 
saints. 

The  south  side  of  the  interior  is  highly  worked.     Beneath  the 
three  larfre  and    uniform  windows  which   constitute  the   n  pro- 
portion is  a  series  of  panels,  tastefully  designed  and  finely  exe- 
cuted,    lo  Hie  central  window  are  many  paints,  containing  va- 
rious 


•  For  many  peculiarities  in  the  exterior  of  litis  chapel  ec  Architectural  An- 
tiquities, Vol.  IV. 

►  It  appears  that  this  beautiful  instance  of  flic  taste  which  pi ev&jtcd  lit  the 
lime  of  the  sixth  Henry,  experienced  tmich  injury  in  fUv  lTlh  century,  liul 
Lady  Katharine  Letescm,  a  daughter  of  the  Sir  Robert  Dudley  mentioned  in 
our  notice  of  Stoiicleigh,  gave,  at  llie  recommmenilaliunot  William  Dngdalc, 
ol  BJjthe  Hall,  E»tj.  (ntterwnrdi  Sir  W.  Dogdftle)  the  ajfti  ufMJJ  towards 
its  repair  during  h*f  liiVimie;  ami  bequeathed  4**1.  per  nun  "  for  the  per- 
petual support  and  preservation  of  the  monuments."  'Jlismitjor  of  Warwick 
tor  the  time  being  ***  appointed  one  of  the  trw:cc»,  aftd  Sjr  W.  Pngdak 
was,  himself,  the  £rit  coadjutor  oi  the  major. 
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l  ous  religious  allusions  and  family  portraits.     The  western  con*- 

artment  is  faced  with  a  wooden  screen,  carved  to  coi  respond 

lb  the  ornamented  parts  on  the  south.      On  different  spots  are 

xed  desks  and  seats,  embellished  with  carving*,  of  ibe  bear  and 

fin. 

Nearly  in  the  centre  of  this  principal  apartment  of  the  chapel 

:s  the  monument  of  the  founder,  which  has  been  truly  pro- 

tiuced  inferior  to  none  in  England  except  that  of  Henry  VI L 

n  Westminster  Abbey.     This  is  an  altar  tomb  «f  grey  marble, 

nd   ou   the  slab  lies  the  figure  of  tbe  Earl,  in  the  proportion* 

life,  com  posed  of  brass  gilt.     He  is  represented  with  the  head 

lllltfWtllj  and  resting  on  a  helmet  and  Greet.     The  hair  is  short, 

^sand  the  beard  curled.     The  hands  are  lifted,  hut  not  united.   The 

^%ody  is  clad  in  plated  armour,  and  at  the  feet  are  a  griffin  and  a 

bear.     Over  the  effigies  is  a  hearse  of  brass  hoops  gilt; 

ml  at  the  upper  ends  of  four  of  the  pole*  which  strengthen  the 

•a  of  the   hearse  are  enamelled  shields,  pendant  from  oak 

leaver  iu  tjuatrefoils,  with  the  arms  of  BeaucLimp ,  and  other  ar- 

rial  hear*  |  ^  i  •  0 1 .*  ;  .     , 

y  rich   niches,  011  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  table  part 

of  the  monument,  are  fourteen  images  of  brass  gilt,  representing 

male  and  female   branches  of  the    mourning  family,      BeUSlBfc 

are  their  arms,  enamelled  on  shields  iu  starred  quat  re  foils;  and 

between  the  images  are  small  whole   length   figures  of  angels, 

holding    Inscribed    scrolls.      On  the   monument   is,   likewise,  a 

■  and  historical  inscription  relating  to  the  deceased;  audit 

is  remarkable,   that  in  various  parts  of  this  epitaph  are  inserted, 

without  a  due  regard   to  propriety  of  punctuation,  but  it  would 

seem  as  substitutes  for  the  stops  in  ordinary  use,  the  figure  of  a 

bear  and  the  representation  of  a  ragged  staff, 

Hichard  de  Beaiichamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  whose  remains  lie 
beneath  this  splendid   monumental  fabric,  was  one  of  the  most 
ifttioguished  characters  of  the  fifteenth  century.     He  took  in 
t  tie  the  standard  of  Owen  Glendower,    vLmi   that  hardy 
leflain  rebelled  against  Htnrj  IV.     tie,  likewise!  gainul  great 
1  honour 
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honour  in  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  against  the  Pcrciet.  Ite 
fbsght  with  eminent  success  in  the  French  wars  of  Henry  V. 
sad  waa  named  to  the  tutelage  of  Henry  VI.  till  thai  minor  so- 
vereign should  attain  his  sixteenth  year,  lie  died  at  the  castle 
of  Roan,  in  1349,  and  his  remains  were  deposited,  according  to 
his  Own  desire,  in  a  chest  of  stone  before  the  altar,  on  the  right 
hand  of  his  father's  tomb,  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  uulil  the 
Intended  chapel  and  monument  were  completed*  It  is  said  by 
Oongh  "  that,  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  the  floor 
of  our  Lady's  chapel  fell  in,  and  discovered  the  body  perfect  and 
fresh ;  till,  on  the  letting  in  of  the  air,  it  fell  to  decay.  The  ladies 
of  Warwick  made  rings  of  the  noble  Earl's  hair." 

On  the  north  side  of  the  chapel  is  the  highly  embellished  mo* 
nament  of  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  wbn  died  1588,  and 
his  countess.  The  effigies  of  the  deceased  possess  much  merit 
of  execution,  but  the  redundant  decorations  of  their  very  costly 
monument  are  rendered  unpleasingty  glaring  by  paints  of  various 
colours.  Near  the  tomb  is  a  wooden  tablet,  on  which  are  inscribed 
m  gilt  letters  some  elegiac  verses,  written  on  the  countess  by 
Gervas  Clifton. 

Not  far  distant  is  the  monument  of  Ambrose  Dudley,  Earl  of 
Warwick,  who  died  1539.  His  figure  is  represented  in  plated 
armour,  lying  on  a  mat  rolled  up.  At  the  feet  is  a  muzzled 
aw. 

On  an  altar  tomb,  near  the  east  end  of  the  chapel,  is  a  puerile 
effigy,  in  the  coat  and  mantle  of  a  child,  with  a  double  row  of 
pearls  on  the  bead.  At  the  feet  is  a  bear  chained.  An  epitaph 
t'f  some  length  announces  that  here  "  resteth  the  body  of  the 
noble  Impc,  Robert  of  Duddclcy,  Baron  of  Denbigh,  sonne  of 
Robert  Erie  of  Leicester,  and  nephew  and  heir  unto  Ambrose, 
Erie  of  Warwicke." 

On  a  marble  slab  againat  the  north  wall  is  an  inscription  to  the 
memory  of  Lady  Katharine  Levcson,  whose  liberal  benefaction  to* 
wards  the  repairs  of  this  building  has  been  noticed. 

Besides  this  principal  division  there  are  other  rooms  connected 
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Ml*  the  chapel.  Belaud  the  altar  is  a  Marrow  apartment,  catted 
the  Library  of  John  Rous,  the  antiquary.  Ou  the  north  aide  are 
an  oratory  and  a  confessional,  both  lifted  considerably  above  the 
lev  sj  of  the  chapel  flooring.  The  confessional  is  ascended  by 
LTe  steps,  ranch  worn ;  and  contains  some  tine  workmanship,  and 
iy  features  which  allude,  in  an  interesting  manner,  to  the  ran- 
ifnl  customs  of  the  old  religion.  Separated  from  the  chapel  by 
open  screen,  are  apartments  prsbably  designed  for  some  of  the 
lerous  persons  retained  in  support  of  the  domestic  dignity  of 
Esrts  of  Warwick. 
The  Church,  dedicated  to  St*  Nirholas,  is  a  respetable  stone 
milding,  but  by  no  means  conspicuous  for  beauty.  At  the  west 
id  is  a  low  spire  springing  from  a  square  tower,  on  one  face  of 
which  is  a  large  canopied  niche*  now  vacant.  The  interior  is  of 
limited  proportions. 

The  Court-house,  or  TomiJiall,  is  a  creditable  edifice  on  the 
south  side  of  the  High  Street,  which  was  rebuilt  in  its  present 
iorra  shortly  after  the  fire  of  1694. 

The  CountyJioli  is  a  spacious  and  ornamental  structure, 
erected  in  the  31  si  of  George  II,  by  Mr.  H ionic,  an  architect  of 
considerable  judgment,  who  was  a  native  of  Warwick.  The  front 
is  of  a  chaste  and  dignified  character;  the  interior  is  judiciously 
arranged,  and  sufficiently  spacious. 

The  Market-house  is  a  substantia!  building,  composed  of  stone, 
with  a  piazza  for  the  accommodation  of  traders. 

A  county  town  possesses  some  marked  advantages,  but  these 
ire  attended  with  an  alloy  of  the  most  painful  description.  It 
is  the  central  point  to  which  the  flagitious  are  conducted,  and 
the  building  for  the  reception  of  vice  is  a  melancholy  addition  to 
the  structures  erected  for  public  use.  The  County  Gaol  adjoins 
the  great  hall,  and  is  an  extensive  and  welt-designed  modern 
fabric.  Ju  the  disposal  of  the  interior  due  regard  has  been  paid 
ii>  t be  few  comforts  necessary  for  the  forlorn  tenants,  and  the  it 
x  of  the  building  is  suitably  plain  and  weighty.  The  Bridewell 
!)  Is 
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U,  likewise,  a  spacious  and  modern  structure,  of  a  very  jadicious 
ahmeter. 

Over  the  wot  gat*,  which  stands  at  one  extremity  of  the  prin- 
cipal street  of  Warwick,  is  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St  James.  This, 
nnder  the  titie  of  a  church,  was  united  to  the  church  of  SC 
Mary,  by  Roger  Earl  of  Warwick,  tn  the  n  iirn  of  Henry  I.  and  the 
ad  row  sou  was  bestowed,  in  the  6  th  of  Richard  II.  on  the  gild  * 
of  St  George,  by  which  fraternity  was  constructed,  on  the  north 
aide  of  Uic  chapel,  a  residence  f*>r  four  priests,  and  a  hall,  pro- 
bably mtmirJcd  for  their  own  periodical  meetings.  After  the  dis- 
solution of  such  societies,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  MIL  this  build- 
ing was  acquired  by  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester;  who,  in 
the  -Slh  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  founded  here  an  hospital  for  twelve 
impotent  nit  n,  each  not  possessing  means  to  the  amount  of  5L 
pcrann.  and  one  master,  a  professor  of  divinity.  For  the  support 
of  tf,  tttoo  the  Earl  was  empowered  to  bestow  property, 

nut  exceeding  the  unuiial  amount  of  200/.  In  consequence  of 
the  great  increase  in  the  value  of  land,  the  revenues  of  this  cha- 
rity have  experienced  so  considerable  an  augmentation  that,  in 
the  year  lall,  each  brother,  or  almsman,  obtained  for  bis  quota 
of  the  annual  produce  upward*  of  13]/.  besides  lodging,  some 
articles  of  raiment,  aud  other  advantages.  The  master,  at  the 
same  time,  received  only  50/.  per  mm.  according  to  a  prescrip- 
tive clause  iu  the  original  act  of  endowment.  To  remedy  so  uu- 
desirable  a  position  of  afiura,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained 
in  1813,  under  the  direction  of  which  the  number  of  brethren  is 
progressively  to  be  increased  to  twenty-two.  Each  of  the  f 
pensioners,  and  each  of  the  whole  brotherhood  ultimately,  to 
have  an  aj  of  80/.  per  aim. ;  aud,  as  it  was  the  intention 

of  the  found* -i  for  the  master  to  enj<>  light  be. 


*  There  w<  >V*itHtk  ;  tl 

Holy  Trtoirj  tnd  u>c  Rltsttw  VirgiTf,  and  the  ottoer  of  St.  George  i1 
lloili  MM  Ibaftdcd  mthe  Gth  of  RlrlmH  It.  mid  ilie*  a|  iftjj 
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wnc  quarter  of  the  yearly  produce  of  the  states,  his  salary  was, 
by  the  same  act,  permitted  to  rise  lo  400/.  per  ann*  as  the  death 
ng  almsmen  allowed  the  progress  of  the  new  order  of  Af- 
fairs in   t  It  is  directed  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester  thai 
nu  persou  *hall  be  prefi  n ♦.  J  to  any  place  or  room  iu  the  hospital, 
•  ss  born  in  the  counties  of  Warwick  or  Gloucester,  •*  or  there 
dwelling  and  abiding  by   the  space  of  four  or  five  years  at  least/' 
Tbe  Earl,  likewise,  ordered  a  preference  to  he  shewn  to  soldier*. 
tUtcd  and  decayed  iu  the   service  of  their   country.     In  order 
to  extend  the  benefit  of  this  productive  institution   to  a  merito- 
rious and  sullen  it-  class  of  military,  aged  and  poor  subalterns 
on  half- pay,  the  limitation,  iu  regard  to  properly,  or  means  of 
"import,   was.    by   the   act  o(  J 81 3,  judiciously  altered  to  50/. 
rljf.     The  heir  general  of  Robert  Earl  of  Leicester  is  John 
i  y,  of  Penshurst  Place,  iu  Kent,  Esq.  and  the  pn 
aeol                   I  the  hospital  is  the  Rev.  John  Kendall,     Each  «>t 
the  almsmen  wears  a  woollen  cloak,  on    which   is  placed,  as  a 
bulge,  ihe  bear  and  ranged  stalF,  surmounted  by  a  coronet. 

The  buildings  consist  of  lodgings  ami  a  public  kitchen  for  the 
brethren,  ranged  in  a  quadrangular  form  ;  a  chapel  constructed 
Kbc  amieut  gate  of  entrance  to  the  town;  and  ihe  hall  for- 
merly appertain! ug  to  the  gild.  The  chapel  is  a  decent  struc- 
ture, which  relies  for  interest  on  the  venerable  simplicity  of  its 
Lural  character.  The  hall  is  a  rude  building,  originally 
pavod  ailh  glazed  tiles,  and  now  used  as  a  receptacle  for  coals. 
Atone  end  is  an  inscription  ou  the  wall,  recording  that  King 
James  L  was  entertained  in  this  room  by  Sir  Fulk  tirevil,  on  the 
4th  of  September,   1G17, 

The  east  gate,  situate  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  principal 
street,  supports  the  small  church  of  St,  Peter.  This  church  was 
built  iu  the  reigu  of  Henry  VL  and  was  new-cased  some  few 
years  back,  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  Hiornes.  But 
the  recent  alterations,  too  many  freedoms  have  been  taken  with 
Ihe  original  character  of  the  edifice,  and  common -pUce  embellish* 
ueuts  have  been  bestowed  with  an  unsparing  hand.     The  church 
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bat  long  been  disused  a&  &  place  of  religious  worship,  tod  is  no 
constituted  a  room  of  tuition  lor  many  poor  children  of  this  borough, 
who  are  instructed  and  c loathed  iu  consequence  of  severs]  charita- 
ble bequests  for  those  purposes*  A  small  dwelling  for  the  master 
adjoins  the  church,  and  is  partly  built  on  a  portion  of  the  ancient 
wall  of  the  town. 

The  principal  streets  of  Warwick  are  now  handsomely  paved 
with  Yorkshire  flag  stone.  This  work  was  begun  by  subscription 
iu  161 1,  and  was  completed,  at  the  expeuse  of  4649/.  16*.  IGcf,  in 
1612.     The  same  streets  are  also  sufficiently  lighted. 

The  market  is  weekly,  and  appears  to  have  been  for  some  time 
increasing  in  trade  and  repute.  The  fairs  are  twelve  in  number, 
and  are  well  attended  by  dealers  in  cattle*  The  canal  recently 
completed,  adds  much  to  the  commercial  facilities  of  the  place.  A 
commodious  wharf  U  constructed  at  the  head  of  the  canal ;  and, 
among  the  advantages  derived  from  this  navigable  cut,  it  may 
be  observed  that  coal  is  now  delivered  in  the  town  at  the 
charge  of  one  shilling  per  hundred*  Manufactures  are  here  cuU 
tivntcd  to  some  extent,  and  are  carried  on  with  much  spirit, 
From  four  t»  live  hundred  persons  are  constantly  employed  id 
combing  and  spinning  lou<c  wool,  and  in  other  branches  relating 
to  the  preparation  of  worsted  for  the  hosiery  trade.  The  weav- 
ing of  calicoes,  and  other  cotton  goods,  from  yam  spun  at  Mao* 
Chester,  affords  employment  to  nearly  as  many  persons.  There 
is,  also,  a  mill  on  the  river  Avon,  at  the  distance  of  one  mile  and 
a  half  fiom  the  town,  for  spinning  cotton  yarns.  All  these  ma* 
nufactures  have  been  recently  introduced. 

Warwick  sent  members  to  Parliament  ah  originc,  and  uow 
turns  two  representatives,  who  are  chosen  by  the  inhabitants  pay- 
ing scot  and  lot     The  mayor  is  the  returning  officer.    The  co 
poratioo  consists  of  a  ma\ur,  recorder,  twelve  brethren,  or  aide 
men,  twenty -four  common  council,  a  town  clerk,  &c. 

Theft   are   meeting   houses    for   the   society   of  Friends, 
Quakers;  the  Independent*;  the  Presbyterians;  the  Methodists; 
and  the  Anabaptists, 
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Annual  races  take  place  on  a  convenient  plot  of  ground  tba- 
tlies  to  I  he  west  of  the  town,  and  there  is  a  small  but  neat  play 
house,  rebuilt  in  its  present  form  about  twelv e  years  back. 

If  we  were  to  enumerate,  as  natives  of  Warwick  entitled  to 
biographical  notice,  the  many  distinguished  persons  born  in  its  pro* 
teciintr  caatle,  the  list  would  be  indeed  extensive,  and  the  page  of 
out  narration  would  be  intermingled  with  some  of  the  most  shining 
passages  in  national  story.  But,  while  we  confine  our  attention, 
to  ibe  humbler  walks  of  this  ancient  town,  we  are  constrained  to 
rest  contented  with  the  names  of  two  scholars,  who  both  flourished 
in  centuries  far  back. 

The  benedictine  monk  termed  Walter  of  Coventry,  was  bom 
a>t  Warwick,  of  respectable  parents,  about  the  middle  of  the 
12th  century.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  settled  in 
the  city  from  which  he  acquired  a  distinctive  appellation.  His 
chief  works  are  on  English  history,  from  the  earliest  period  to  his 
own  time. 

John  Rous,  the  Warwick  antiquary,  descended  from  a  family 
long   resident  at   Brinklow,   in    this   county.     His    father    was 
Geoffrey  Rous,  of  Warwick.     After  studying  at  Oxford,  the  fu- 
ture antiquary  became  a  chantry  priest  at  Guy's  Cliff,  on  the 
foundation  of  Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,      In  this 
most  eligihie  retirement  he  composed  several  works,   the  chief 
of  which  related  to  the  antiquities  of  his  native  county.      He 
had  the  opportunity  of  consulting  many  manuscripts  preserved 
in  monastic  establishments;  but  he  copied  from  these   with   too 
implicit  and  liberal  a  hand,  and  appears  to  have  been  studious  to 
aggrandize  the  subject  ou  which  he  wrote  by  a  multiplication  of 
pompous  early  legends,  rather  than  to  illustrate  it  by  comparison 
and  investigation.     He  died  at  Guy's  Cliff,   in  1491,  and  was 
buried   in  St.    Mary's  church,  Warwick.     Hia  writings  he  be* 
qu  sallied  to  that  collegiate  church,   having  caused   to  be  erected 
lor  their  reception  a  library  over  the  south  porch.     But  they 
were  dipersed   before  the  time  of  Sir  William    Dugdale;    and 
the  ouly  works  by  Rous,  to  which  that  indefatigable  antiquary 
Oft*  XV.  P  could 
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ooflM  gaia  access  were  "A  Roil  of  the  Earfe  of  Warwick,  w herr\a, 
besides  a  brief  history  rekUing  In  each  of  them,  their  pictare*  and 
arms  arc  with  much  curiosity  depicted;  ami  a  Cbroeich-  of  the 
Kings  of  England,  reaching  down  to  hi*  own  lime."  Both  these 
productions  hare  been  printed  by  Hearse,  nryi  if 

According  to  the  abstract  of  answers,  &c  to  the  papula; 
act  for  IdlJ,  liie  number  of  houses  and  inhabitants  in  tfc 
Borough  of  Warwick  is  as  folUws: — boose*  iufcahiUd,  I. 
Houses  uninhabited  *1.  Houses  now  building,  II.  ToU< 
persons,  G  I'J  7.  .   %  ,   ■  4 


WaawicE  Castlr  is  built  on  a  rack,  and  the  vcr 

flows  at  it*  base.  This  stupendous  structure  is  raised  on  the 
south-east  of  the  town  ;  from  which,  however,  it  is  sufficiently  de~ 
tacked  for  the  purpose  of  dignified  retirement. 

There  is  not  any  record  concerning  the  precise  era  at  which  i 
jr lifted  builaing  was  founded  on  this  spot,     It  is,  however*  clejuh 
that  the  foundation    took  place   before  the  Norman  Oooque&t  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  1  ,   the  daughter  of  King  Alfred. 

first  constructed  here  a  strong  hold,  but  of  a  gloomy  and  c 
ic ted  character.     Ikr  melancholy,  thou  dvttgev  , 

tlicved  to  have  occupied  an  artificial  mousl  lining  o>i 

leaf  the  bank  of  the  Avon, 
stiluted  for  some  time  the  residence  of  the  YicecooMtes,  or  i 
enaaiiof  the  Earls  of  Mercia  ;  and  Turcbil!  (styled  by  the 
ins  Turchill  de  Warwick)  who  was  Vieecowcv   at  the  time  of 
Conquest,  was  directed  by  William  I.  to  add  considerably  to 
lie  extent  and  strength  of  the  fortifications.     It  appears  that  a 
lurch  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  All  Saints  was  founded  within 
u  of  the  castle  at  an  early  period;  but  this  buildup 
united  ite  church  of  St.  Mary,  in  11*2  ). 

It  is  d  as  to  outlines,  the  chief  historical 

events  immediately  connected  with  the  castle,  during  the  uai 
of  ils  fortunes  with  those  of  the  Earls  of  Warwick,  through 
Unas  of  Newburgh,  Bcauchaiup,  Nevil,  PlantageriGt,  and  Du* 

t. 
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%  n  tlie  family  of  the  present  noble   Earl.     In  Hie  time  of  Roger 
<Oe    Newbury!*,   second   Earl   of  Warwick,    this  castle   appear* 
*o    have  been  a  place  of  much  strength  and  consideration.     Earl 
^Xtog«  i  died  in  1153,  and  the  castle  was  at  that  period  garrisoned 
^jy  soldiers  on  the  side  of  King  Stephen;  but, 
Prince  Henry  (afterwards  Henry   II.)  the  Earl*s  widow  delivered 
%0  him  the  fortress,      William  do   Newburgh,   the   thiid    Earl, 
live«t  litre  fa  great  splendour,  and  in  the  20th  of  Henry  II.  pro- 
cured en  addition  of  two  knights  *  to  the  five  knights  and  Uu 
merjeanU    who    before    kept    guard    in   the   mote   of  Warwick 
Castle."  * 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  the  extraordinary   strength  ef  i 
S.mlding  wasallcdged  as  a  reason  for  particularly   prohibiting  the 
widowed  Countess  of  Warwick  from  remarrying  with  any  other 
hen  a  person  approved    by  the  king.     In   the  furious  contests 
rhich  afflicted    the   latter  years  of  the    third    Hen;  ick 

Je,  almost   impregnable   to  open  assault,  fell   the  victim  of  a 
at  of  caution.     The   rebels  were   stationed  at  Kenilworth,  in 
at  power.     William  Mauduit,  the  then  Earl,  neglected  to  I 
guard,   though  danger  was  so  near  and  threatening.      His 
fortress  was  surprised,  and  all  the  building,  except  the  lowers, 
c  relied  with  the  ground,  while  himself  and  his  <  were 

arri^d  prisoner*  to  K>  nil  worth.  The  family  of  Bcauchnmp 
shortly  succeeded  to  the  Earldom,  By  Thomas  de  Beauchamp, 
Earl  of  Warwick,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  injuries  sus- 
tained by  the  castle-buildings  in  the  time  of  Earl  Mauduit 
sufficiently  repaired.  He  rebuilt  the  walls  ;  added  strong  gat 
ind  fortified  the  gateways  with  embattled  towers.  Thomas  de 
Beauchamp,  his  son  and  successor,  ps 

in  exile  from  the  court;  and  we  have  already  observed  I 
be  dedicated  much  of  this  calm  season  to  architectural  pursuits. 
By  him  was  built  a  lower,  to  be  shortly  noticed,  at  the  no 
comer  of  the   castle;  on  which  he  bestowed  the  name  of  (.. 
Tower.     The  Nejcil  family  acceded  to  the  Earldom  i  k  in 

P  2  ttence 
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consequc uce  of  a  ma* nage  between  Richard  Nevil,  son  and  heir 

of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  Anne,  daughter  of  Richard  D*a»- 

champ      Tbii  potent  Earl,  whose  habitual  splendour  is  recorded 

in  the  page  of  national  history,  maintained,  tn  his  Warwick* 

Me,  a  sumptuous  st}lc  of  living  suited  to  his  political  consc- 

ic<j  and  th>  i  tif  his  resource** 

George,  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of 

this  enterprising  and  restless  noble,  was  created  Earl  of  Warwic 

b>  Ins  brother,  King  Edward  IV       He  chiefly  resided  at  War- 

Wick  Cul  creation  ;  and  added  much  to  the  strength 

and  beauty  of  its  work*.     The  Dudley  family  succeeded  to  the 

Planta^enet* ;  and,  on  the  failure  of  that  line,  the  title  wa? 

i  by  James  I.  in  the  person  of  Robert  Lord  Rich,  in  whose 
posterity  it  continued  till  the  year  I7.V.I,  But  the  same  kinjc 
had  previously  granted  the  castle  and  attached  grounds  to  Sir 
Fnlke  (ireville,  afterward*  Lord  Brooke,  When  this  accomplished 
person  took   \  of  the  castle  it  was  in  a  ruinous  con* 

11  used  fur  some  time  as  a  county  gaol.  But 
he  expended  a  large  sum  (20,000/.  according  to  Dugdalc)  in 
restoring  the  buildings,  aud  arranging  the  dependant  grounds* 
Vu  his  care  and  #ood  t^stc  it  i*  evident  that  til  fffl  if   m- 

i  much  of  the  excellent  preservation  in  which  even  its  most 
ut  parts  an*  now  sun.     The  unfortunate  activity  of  Rol 
Lord  Brooke  in  the  civil  war  of  the  set enteenth  century  lias  al. 
read)  mtt  with  observation.      By   his  direction   the   castle  was 
placed  in  a  state  of  garrison  on  the  Parliamentary  side.     Various 
among  which  was  a  siege,  that  n 
n  the  7  th  of  Augu  and  terminated  in  the  dis- 

comfiture of  Ui  u  on  the  23d  of  tin  ith. 

Francis   Lord  Brooke  ted   Earl  Brooke  of  Warwick 

md  Earl  of  Warwick  in  I7">y.     In  both  tl 
honours  he  was  succeeded,  in  1773,  by  George,  bis  eldest  son.  the 
ji resent  Earl. 

I  |l(  Warwick  Cattle  is  calculated  to  produce  the 

most  striking  effect.     A  broad  nnd  winding  path  cut  Hit 

•did 
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\oM  rock,  confines  the  eye  and  exercises  the  fancy  till  a  hundred 
long  yards  are  trodden  over,  with  increasing  expectation.  A 
method  of  advance  so  quiet  and  severe  prepares  the  mind  for  a 
spectacle  of  unusual  character;  and  nun  tullv  gfUld  it,  n 
the  object  submitted  to  view  !  As  we  draw  toward*  the  extent  of 
tins  rocky  path,  three  lofty  and  massive  towers  rise  progressive  I) 
to  the  gaze  ;  and,  on  proceeding  a  few  steps  farther,  they  stand 
imaged  in  an  embattled  line  unspeakably  august  and  command* 
if>g.  On  the  left  is  the  Tower  termed  Caesar's,  an  elevation  con- 
cerning the  date  of  which  no  trace  remains  in  published  or  pri- 
vate record.  The  mode  of  construction  is  somewhat  rude,  and 
possesses  many  singularities.  Jutting  from  one  side  of  this  tower 
is  an  embattled  turret  of  stone ,  where  imagination  may  place 
the  herald  at  arms,  demanding,  in  a  long-past  century,  the  name 
and  purpose  of  those  so  hardy  as  to  advance  unbidden.  To  the 
right  is  the  tower  named  after  tlte  fanciful  champion  of  the 
castle,  the  redoubted  Guy.  This  part  of  the  structure  is  up* 
wards  of  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  was  built  by  Thomas 
Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  1 1th  cen- 
tury •■  The  entrance  is  flanked  by  embattled  walls,  richly 
cloathed  with  ivy  ;  and  the  deep  moat,  now  dry  in  security,  and 
containing  at  its  base  a  velvetty  path,  is  lined  with  various 
shrubs,  and  ornamented  with  some  trees  of  a  vigorous  ami  noble 
growth. 

The  disused  moat  is  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge,  and  the  eu- 
trance  is  by  double  machiolated  towers,  through  i  pas- 

sages once  big  with  multiplied  djuigen  for  the  intruder.  In  the 
great  court,  lo  which  the  visitor  passes,  tli*  dignity  is  truly 
magnificent.  The  area  is  now  fertile  in  soft  and  well-cultivated 
green  sward;  but,  spread  around,  are  viewed  the  mighty  remains 
of  fortifications  raised  in  turbulent  ages  by  mingled  fi  rocity  and 
grandeur.  The  relics  are  perfect  in  outline,  and  no  battlement 
»its  Uie  havoc  of  time,  while  the  hand  of  tasteful  domestio 
P  a  habtt 

•  It  wo*  completed  in  1394,  at  the  cost  of  SVbl  5$>  2rf. 
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The  grand  suit*  of  apartments  extend  in  a  right  line  three 
hundred  and  thirty-three  feet,  and  ore  furnished  ia  a  chaste  hut 
magnificent  taste. 

The  Hall  is  a  nohJe  room,  sixty- two  feot  long,  and  tliirly- 
seven  feet  wide,  paved  with  black  and  white  stone,  and  wain- 
scot ted.  Various  weapons  and  pieces  of  armour,  interspersed 
*rith  antlers,  are  attached  to  the  sides.  Piled  round  the  wide 
fire-place  are  logs  of  wood,  in  attention  to  the  usage  of  the  an- 
cient baron's  household,  in  which  establishment  convenience  was 
ever  studied  in  preference  to  delicacy.  But  the  .hall  is,  pro- 
perly, the  only  apartment  devoted  to  so  strict  a  keeping  of 
manners.     The  sides  of 

The  Ante  Chamber 

are  panelled,  and  edged  with  gilt  moulding.  The  floor  is  of 
polished  oak.  This  room  is  chiefly  embellished  by  a  whole  length 
portrait  of  a  Lady  Brooke,  with  a  boy  by  her  knee.  Painter  un* 
known. 

The  Cedar  Drawing  Room 

is  of  large  proportions ;  the  floor  is  of  polished  oak,  and  the  sides 
lined  with  cedar,  well  carved.  The  ceiling  is  highly  ornamented ; 
and  the  furniture  massy,  and  temperately  superb.  In  this  apart- 
ment are  several  Etruscan  vases,  and  the  following  paintings  : 
Ferdinand  of  Toledo,  Duke  of  Alva,  half  length  ;  Charles  I.  half 
length;  Lucy,  Countess  of  Carlisle,  whole  length  ;  Marquis  of 
M  on  I  rose,  half  length  :  the  whole  of  these  portraits  arc  by  Van- 
dyck ;  as  is  also  supposed  to  be  a  half  length  of  Martin  Ryckacrt, 
the  painter.  Edward  Wortley  Montague,  half  length,  by  Rom- 
Bey  j  Circe,  by  Guido. 

The  Gilt  Room 

is  richly  embellished,  and  contains  a  fine  Etruscan  vase,  and  the 
following  among  other  pictures:   Prince   Rupert,  whole  length, 

P  4  supposed 
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supposed  by  Vaikdyek  ;  Robert  Rich,  Earl  of  Wimck,  * 
length,  by  Vandyck  ;    iflllim    Loyola,  a  whole 
Rubens;    Thomas,    Earl  of  Arundel,    half  length,  by 

•iota*  Maehiavel,  a  copy  by  Vandyck  from  Titian;  Dai  da  the 
historian,  by  Vandyck. 


The  Stale  Bed  Chamber 


itlie 

The 

z 


ia  hang  with  curious  tapestry,  made  at  Brussels,  in  1604.  The 
costly  bed  furniture  belonged  to  Queen  Anne,  and  was  given 
the  late  Earl  of  Warwick  by  his  present  majesty.  Among  n 
merous  paintings  in  this  apartment  and  the  dressing  room, 
following  are,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting :  Robert  Devercux, 
Earl  of  Essex,  an  original  by  Zucchero ;  Margaret,  Duchess  of 
Parma,  a  whole  length,  by  Titian  ;  Mary  Buileu,  Governess  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  small  half  length,  by  Hoibein;  Anne  Bullen, 
half  length,  by  Holbein  ;  A  Boy  with  a  Racouet  and  Ball,  by  P, 
Veronese;  Henry  IV.  of  France,  a  small  whole  length;  Two  old 
Heads  reading,  a  sketch  by  Rubens ;  A  Sea  Storm,  by  Vander- 
wcrf.— Here  are  also  some  fine  antique  vases. 

In  ths  Dining  and  Breakfast  Houms  are  several  good  portraits, 
among  which  must  be  noticed  that  of  the  accomplished  Sir  Fulke 
Grevi),  Lord  Brooke. 

The  windows  of  each  room  in  the  grand  suite  command  di 
versified  aud   lovely  prospects.      To   the  right  the  river  Av 
winds  through  a  long  expanse  of  decorated  park  scenery, 
the  left  various  objects   interrupt   the  view,    but  all  are  coi 
nant  and  picturesque.    Here  is  seen  the  ancient  bridge,  its  cen 
arch  now  removed;  a  waterfall,  whose  eeaseless  rushing  is  heard, 
aa  distant  murmurs,  through  every  apartment  on  the  south;  be* 
yond  appears  the  handsome  stone  bri<!ge  recently  thrown  acroi 
the  Avon;*  and,  beetling  from  the  castle  confines,  is  the  Mi 

belonging 


! 


*  I  |M  new  bridge,  an  ornamental  structure,  consisting  of  one  ipacious  arch, 
wa»  e  recti  i  the  e*pen»c  of  the  promt  Karl  01  Warwick,  under  the 

nine  two  ot  ail  act  of  Pmhumeut  obtained  in  1788. 
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pug  to  the  Earl ;  that  ancient  appendage  to  the  establishment 
of  the  English  baron, 

lu  a  gallery  leading  to  the  chapel  is  a  large  picture  of  Charles 
L  on  horseback,  attended  hy  a  person  holdiug  his  helmet, 
tended  either  for  Mons.  de  St,  Autoine,  or  the  Dolce  of  Epcrg- 
»on;  and  in  other  passages  are  several  pictures  of  much  In- 
terest. In  the  gallery  of  armour  is  a  fine  collection  of  old  Euir- 
libh  mail      The  chapel  is  spacious,  and  of  a  sedate  and  decorous 

The  park  sttached  to  this  noble  castle  is  very  extensive,  and 
La  finely  adorned  by  wood  and  water.  The  garden  grounds,  or 
bone  domain,  are  arranged  with  the  exquisite  order  of  taste 
that  has  its  basis  in  simplify.  A  broad  gravel  walk,  of  devi- 
ous progress,  conducts  through  these  grounds,  and  is  embowered 
by  a  rich  variety  of  evergreen  foliage.  Different  vistas,  designed 
with  great  judgment,  afford  line  views  of  the  castle,  the  wind- 
ings of  the  Avon,  and  the  prime  features  of  the  surrounding 
country*  In  a  green-house,  erected  for  the  purpose,  is  re  posited  a 
a  very  large  antique  vase,  presented  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick  by 
ihr  late  Sir  William  Hamilton.  TUa  magnificent  antique  is 
composed  of  white  marble,  and  is  of  a  circular  form.  The  dece- 
rns consist  of  Bacchanalian  emblems,  finely  executed;  and 
from  the  body  of  the  vase  proceed  two  handles,  formed  of  inter- 
woven vine  branches.  The  basin  is  calculated  to  hold  one  hundred 
and  sixt) -three  gallons. 

The  lofty  artificial  mount  on  the  west  of  the  castle  is  now 
ascended  by  a  spiral  path,  skirted  by  protecting  trees  and 
shrubs*  At  on  advanced  point  of  the  ascent  is  a  turret,  or 
tower,  approached  by  stone  steps  ;  but  ou  the  summit  of  the 
vast  elevation  supposed  to  have  been  formerly  crowned  with 
the  gloomy  residence  of  the  Lady  of  the  Mercians,  a  large  fir 
waves  its  sober  branches  in  pensive,  but  grateful  triumph. 

lu  one  of  the  rooms  attached  to  Ctcsar's  Tower  are  still  pre- 
served the  sword,  shield,  helmet,  &c.  ascribed  to  tho  legendary 
champion,  Guy.    The  reader  will  scarcely  need  to  be  informed  that 

this 


Iliti  personage  ig  reported  to  nil 

iv ho  fought  with,  am)  Arm,  a  gigantic  Dane,  by  name  Cofebnij 

After  this  duel  he  is  said  to  hare  retired  to  a  -  ou  1 

secluded  *nd  romantic  spot 

died  and  was  hinted      A  shadov,  wned  as  Gu 

was  a  valuable  boast  to  the  Earls  of  Warwick,  during  the  Jar 

*gea  in  which   the  greal  amoured 

the  marvellous  ;  and  they  sedulously 

eansjog  htt  exptoha  to  he  worked  in  tape*  loptiu 

Ktian  name;  and  by  calling  'after  him  a  t 
As  the   ages  improved    in  m 

towards  disregard;  but   Sir   Will  J    sulti 

a  page  of  his  excellent  history  of  Warwickshire  b\ 
fibre  to  minus  consideration.     The  duel  is  said  to  have  tat 
place  In  the  ;  but  it  is   not  mentioned  I 

writer  than    GtralddS   rami  vho   flourished  in    tl 

part  of  the  twelfth  century.     From  many  parts  of  the  legend 
indeed,  appears  to   have  been   invented   after  i 
quest;  or,  rather,  a  flo&l  hah 

WAS  then  appropriated  to  a  fanciful  precursor  of  the  E 
Warwick,  in  compliment  to  those  ambitious  and  rising  nobler 

In   the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Wai 
*tocd  the  Priori/  i  building;  founded  ; 

regular  by  Hn.ry  de  New  burgh,  Earl  of  Warwick,  in  the  r 
of  Henry  I-     The  canons  on  this  foundation  professedly  initial 
of  the  church  of  the  holy   sepulchre  in  Jerusalem.     H 
religious   houses  of  this  description  do  not  appear  (o  have  ev 
attained    great  popularity    in    England.     When   the  surv« 
taken  in  the  SGtfa  otHeory  VTIT.  the  possessions  of  this  in 
were  Med   at   no  more  than  10/.  10*.  "2d,  above  all  repl 
the  3H||»  year  of  Henry  V11I.  the  site  of  the  building,  and  th 
tut  lands,  were   -ranted  to  Thomas  Hawkins,  alias 
I as  Ifte  son  of  a  person   tamed   Hawkins,  that  sold  fish  I 
retail  at  the  Market  Cross  m  Warwick.     Though  of  so  humble 
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Warwick  Cattle, 
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founded  in  the  first  year  of  Henry  VI.  by  Rtchard  Bcauchamp^ 
Earl  of  Warwick  f  but  the  chapel,  (dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalcn..)  and  some  contiguous  buildings,  were  not  completed  till 
after  the  Earl's  decease.  We  have  observed  that  John  Rous, 
the  antiquary,  resided  in  this  delectable  retreat,  as  a  chantry 
priest  An  asylum  more  desirable  for  a  student  can  scarcely  be 
imagined.  Lei  and  pronounced  the  dwelling  at  Guy's  Cliff  "  a 
house  of  pleasure,  a  place  meet  for  the  muses  1" 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  this  estate  passed 
to  the  late  Mr.  Great  he  ad,  who  built  here  a  residence,  but  rather 
on  a  contracted  scale.  Large  and  eligible  additions  have  been 
made  by  his  son,  the  present  Bertie  Greathead,  Esq.  and  the 
mansion  is  now  respectable  in  size  and  character,  as  well  as 
eminent  for  charms  of  situation.  The  local  beauties  of  this  re- 
treat would  seem  calculated  to  inspire  a  love  of  the  arts;  and 
genius  illumined  the  breast  of  the  youthful  heir  to  the  domain 
with  one  of  her  brightest  rays.  Mr,  Bertie  Greathead,  the  only 
son  of  the  present  proprietor,  evinced  even  in  boyhood  an  ardent 
taste  for  the  pictorial  art ;  and  the  walls  of  the  principal  rooms 
axe  covered  with  the  efforts  of  his  pencil.  The  pieces  most 
highly  finished  are  portraits;  several  of  which  would  do  credit  to 
the  best  esteemed  artists  of  the  present  day.  The  style  is  rich  and 
glowing,  the  handling  free,  and  the  character  strongly  marked. 
There  are  also  many  historical  pieces  of  great  merit ;  and  some 
very  early  historical  studies,  which  are  replete  with  indications  of 
strong  genius  and  an  unusual  precocity  of  judgment.  We  regret 
to  say  that  this  highly -gifted  young  man  is  no  more!  Descended 
from  a  distinguished  family,*  and  heir  to  great  affluence,  his 
passion  for  the  arts  induced  him  to  decline  the  luxurious  indo* 
Knee  too  frequent  with  his  rank,  and  lie  visited  France  during  the 
short  peace  which  tempted  many  to  enter  that  country,  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  his  judgment  in  his  favourite  pursuit. 
Napoleon  treated  his  talents  with  liberal  attention  ;  aud,  when 

some 

*  The  mother  of  tbo  present  Mr.  Greathead  was  a  daughter  of  the  Duke 
•f  A  nearer. 
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sooie  other  persons  were  detained  as  prisoners,  permitted  him  to 
tn   Italy.     But  he  was  there  briefly  seized  with  a  fever, 
■nder  the  pressure  of  which  he  «cpired  m  his  23d  year. 

The  grounds  attached  to  this  residence  are  not  extensive,  hut 
they  abound  in  natural  beauties,  and  are  disposed  with  muck 
taste*  The  rock  on  which  the  house  and  chapel  are  built,  pre- 
sents, towards  the  Avon,  a  rugged  and  varied  face  most  fertile  of 
the  picturesque  ;  and,  perhaps,  this  portion  of  the  Cliff  acquires  a 
transient  and  mysterious  charm  from  its  connexion  with  antient 
Here  is  shewn  a  cave,  devoutly  believed  by  neighbouring 
to  be  that  which  Guy  "  hewed  with  his  own  hands/* 
and  in  which  he  lived 

"  Like  a  Palmer  poote." 

chapel  founded  by  Richard  Beauchamp  is  a  plain,  substan- 
tial edifice,  in  good  repair,  but  otherwise  treated  with  little  cere- 
mony. The  founder  caused  to  be  carved,  from  the  solid  rock  ou 
which  this  chapel  abuts,  a  rude  statue  of  the  famous  Earl  Guy, 
about  eight  feet  in  height.  It  would  appear,  from  a  print  in 
Dugdale,  that  this  figure  was  well  preserved  in  the  seventeenth, 
century,  but  it  is  now  much  mutilated*  The  right  hand  formerly 
sustained  a  drawn  sword,  but  both  sword  and  arm  have  now  dis- 
appeared. The  hand  of  the  shield-arm  is  also  lost.  The  statue 
was  likewise  deficient  in  a  leg ;  but  a  new  one  was  bestowed,  a 
few  years  back,  by  a  female  statuary  of  rank  and  deserved  cele- 
while  on  a  visit  at  the  Cliff. 

The  capacious  stables,  cellars,  and  out-ofRces  of  Guy's  Cliff 
House,  are  all  formed  by  excavations  in  the  solid  rock. 

About  half  a  mije  from  Guy's  Cliff  is  Blacklow-Hill,  rcn* 
dered  memorable  by  the  summary  execution  of  Piers  Gaveston. 
This  assuming  favourite  of  Edward  II.  was  arrested  at  Scarbo- 
rough, by  a  faction  composed  of  many  of  the  ancient  nobtes.  It 
was  intended  to  grant  him  au  interview  with  the  king,  then  at 
Willing  ford  ;  but  on  his  way  thither  he  waa  seized  at  Dedding- 
9  ton. 
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ton,*    by   Guy    Be&uchamp,   Earl   of  Warwick,    whom  he 
branded  wiiii  the  epithet  of  the  black  hound  of  Anlen,  and  wa 
hurried  to  Black  low- Hi  li,  where  his  head  was  stricken  off,     On 
*  part  of  the  rocky  hill   near  the  top  is  the  following  ancient 

inscription  : 

P.  GAVESTON,  EARL  OF  CORNWALL, 
BEHEADED  HERE  +  1311. 

At  rufsiruTON   there   are,  on  the  Roman  Foss  Way.   the 
TC mail ih  of  a  spacious  rastra  natation ;  and  that  this  was  Roman 
H  appears  trident/'  says  Gibson,  "from  three  circumstances  ;— 
first,  the  name  of  the  place,  which  plainly  comes  from  the  Roman 
Castrum;  secondly,  its  nearness  to  the  Roman  Foss,  upon  which 
it  is  certain  that,  at  convenient  distances,  places  of  entertainment 
were   built  for  the  "reception  of  the   armies  in  their  march  ;  the 
third   token  is  that,   in  the  compass   within  which  the   Roman 
building  is  supposed  to  have  stood,  several  old  coins  have  heen 
J  up."f     It  is  observable,  that  in  the  Itinerary  of  R  it-bar 
of  Cirencester,  there  is  an  omission  of  one  station  between  A  I- 
cester   (Alauna)  and  High  Cross,  (the  presumed  Benona,)     In 
he  commentary  on  this   Itinerary,   in  the  edition  recently  pub- 
lished by  Mr,  Batcher,  it  is  conjectured  that  this  may 
safely  be  supplied  by  the  place  now  under  notice.     Chesterton  is 
about  sixteen  miles  from  the  former  station,    and  about  twenty 
from  the  latter,     Warwick  i*  in  a  more  direct    line;  but  the  ad- 
vantages offered  h}  the   Foss -way  may  be  well  supposed  t<>  I 
induced  the  deviation ;  and  we  have  already  said   that  at  W 
there  are  not  any  traces  of  the  Romans  to  he  discovered. 
The  manor  of  Chesterton  was  long  possessed  by  the  family  of 
Pcito;   of  which  house   was  the  Cardinal  Peito,  who  had  been 
Confessor  to  Qoeen  Mary,  and  who  was  named  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, though  the  see  was  not  then  vacant,  by  Pope  Paulus  111, 
and  was  appointed  legate  by  the  same  Pontiff.     But  Mary,  who, 

according 

•  Sec  Beautic*.  Sec  Tor  0  p,  46%, 

t  Jiijhop  Gibkwi,»  Edition  of  Csatdan*  p.  610. 


according  M  .IfsHer.  "  thong h;  drenched,  was  not  drowned  in 
popish-,  prmcipicV  forbade,  the  -landing  of  ibe  Cardinal,  which 
he  "  took  ao  tenderly,"  thai  he  lelived  to  France,  and  died  in 
the  ensuing  Apeit. 

At  NbwboU)-Pacet  is  the  handsome  residence  of  William 
Little,  Esq.;.  and,  in  the  parish  of  Tan  worth,  is  Umberslade- 
Hall,  a  seat  belonging  to  Lady  Archer.  The  Archer  family 
resided  on. this  spot  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  II.;  and,  in 
the  twenty-first  of  George  II.  Thomas  Archer  was  created  Lord 
Archer,  Baron  of  Uuiberslade.  His  lordship  was  succeeded  by 
bis  son,  Andrew,  who,  dying  in  1778,  without  male  issue,  the 
title  became  extinct. 


THE  HUNDRED  OF  BARLIGHWAY 

is  situate  te  the  west  of  that  named  by  the  town  of  Kineton. 
The  Roman  road  termed  Icknield,  or  Ryknild,  Street,  enters 
this  hundred  on  the  south,  and  quits  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ipsley.  A  minor  road,  constructed  by  the  Romans,  called  the 
Ridgcmay  is  distinguishable  in  many  parts  of  the  western  bor- 
der of  this  district. 

Barlichway  Hundred  is  subject  to  four  divisions ; — Stratford, 
Snittcrjkld,  Alcester,  and  Henley. 

Stratford  Division 

comprises  the  Toicn  of  Stratford-on~Avon,  and  the  following 

parishes  and  hamlets  :— Aston  Cant  low;  Bickmersh  and  Little 

Dorsington,  (hamlet;)  Bidford  ;  Billesley  ;  Binton  ;  Exhall ; 

IFaselor;  Luddim*ton  (hamlet;)  Otersley  (hamlet;)  Sal  ford* 

Prior;  Stratford,  old;  Temple  Grafton,  and  Arden;  IVix- 
ford. 

Stratforh-on-Avon,  the  town  so  interesting  as  the  birth- 

placo  of  our  great  national  post,  and  the  chosen  spot  to  which  he 

retired 
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retired  when  competence  allowed  a  freedom  of  choice,  is  situate 
near  the  south-west  border  of  the  county.  It  appears  from  an- 
cient records,  of  an  authentic  description,  that  Stratford  was  a 
place  of  some  note  three  centuries  before  the  Norman  Conquest 
A  monastery  was  founded  here  shortly  after  the  conversion  of 
the  Saxons  to  the  Chi  lithj  which  stood,  according  to  a 

rved  by  Leland,  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the 
church.  The  town  of  Stratford  was  given  to  the  bishopric  of 
Worcester  by  A£thclard,  viceroy  of  the  Wiccians ;  and  it  conti* 
nued  to  form  a  part  of  the  possessions  of  that  bishopric  for  many 
ages  subsequent  to  the  Conquest.  In  the  Norman  Survey 
Stratford  is  rated  at  fourteen  hides  and  a  half,  and  was  then  the 
property  of  St,  Wolstan,  Bishop  of  Worcester.  At  that  time 
there  was  a  church  ;  a  mill,  value  ten  shillings  per  ass.  and  a 
thousand  eels,  &c.    The  value  of  the  whole  was  estimated  at 

The  town  was  much  indebted,  at  an  early  period,  to  the  pa- 
tronage afforded  by  its  mitred  lords,  John  de  Constant! is,  the 
thirty-sixth  Bishop  of  Worcester,  (who,  |   to  Godwin 

and  several  other  writers,  was  consecrated  in  this  town  in  1196,) 
procured,  in  the  seventh  of  Richard  I.  a  charter  for  a  weekly 
market  on  the  Thursday;  and  W  alter  Grey,  a  succeeding  bishop, 
obtained,  iu   the  >  of  King  John,  for  an  BUB 

lair,  to  commence  on  the  eve  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  to  con- 
tinue for  the  two  William  dc  Bleys,  the  for- 
tieth bishop,  obtained  a  charter  for  another  annual  fair,  to  he 
kept  on  the  eve  o(  ustiu,  and  two  following  days,  A 
charter  for  a  third  annual  fair,  to  be  bolden  on  the  eve  of  the 
Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  two  subsequent  days,  was 
procured  by  Walter  de  Cantalupe,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  in  the 
twenty-fourth  of  Kiu^  Henry  IU.  And,  in  \U*>  Bftj-thM  of 
Ihe  same  kinjr,  liishop  Godfrey  obtained  a  charter  for  a  fourth 
fair,  to  he  kept  on  Holy  Thursday  and  the  two  following 
days. 
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It  appears  that  the  bishops  had  a  park  here,*  and  their  atten- 
tion to  ihe  interests  of  the  town  continued  to  be  displayed  on 
every   possible  opportunity.     Walter  de  Maydenslone,   conse- 
crated bishop  in  1313,  procured,  in  the  same  year,  a  charter  fer 
a  new  fair,  to  begin  on  the  e\e  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul,  and  to  last 
lifteen  days.    These  numerous  periodical  marts  must  have  con- 
duced much  to  the  commercial  importance  of  the  place ;  and,  as 
the  buildings  increased,  judicious  steps  were  taken  to  add  to  the 
convenience  of  the  streets.    In  the  fifth  of  Edward  III.  Robert 
«!e  Stratford,  rector  of  the  church,  procured  a  patent  to  take  toH 
4br  four  years  on  sundry  vendible  commodities  brought  for  sale, 
"*o  assist  in  defraying  the  expense  of  paving  the  principal  ways. 
"The  first  grant  being  found  insufficient,  the  term  for  taking  toH 
-*was  twice  renewed ;  and  it  appears  that  the  paving  was  then 
satisfactorily  completed. 

In  the  third  of  Edward  VI.  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  ex- 
changed the  manor  of  Stratford  with  John  Dudley,  Earl  of 
"Warwick,  and  afterwards  Duke  of  Northumberland,  for  lands  in 
^Voroestershire.  After  various  transmissions  the  manorial  rights 
"were  conveyed  by  King  Charles  II.  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset  and 
Middlesex,  whose  descendant,  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  is  now  lord 
^f  the  manor  and  patron  of  the  vicarage. 

In  the  36th  and  37th  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Stratford  experi- 
enced two  dreadful  fires,  which  consumed  £00  dwelling  houses, 
mknA  much  other  valuable  property.  On  the  9th  of  July,  1614, 
«.  third  fire  occurred,  which,  in  less  than  two  hours,  destroyed 
fifty-four  dwelling  houses,  and  produced  great  distress  to  the 
inhabitants. 

The  civil  war  of  the  17th  century  forms  an  epoch  of  importance 

in  the  history   of  all  the  principal  towns  of  this  county.    In 

Vol.  XV.  Q  1642-3 

*  In  1286,  "  Giffard,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  sent  his  injunctions  to  the 
Deans  of  Stratford,  Warwick,  Hampton,  Blockley,  and  Stow,  solemnly  to 
excommunicate  all  those  that  had  broke  his  park  and  stole  hit  deer"    Dag. 

War.  p.  683.-— From  this  anecdote  we  learn  that  deer-stealing  was  practised, 

in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stratford,  at  d  very  early  period. 
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L6  12-3  a  party  of  the  royalists  was  stationed  at  Stratford,  but 
was  driven  out  of  the  town  by  snpciior  number  of  the  Parliamen- 
tarians, conducted  by  Lord  Brook.  AoH  skirmish,  in  which 
two  cavaliers  fell.  By  command  oi  the  Parliamentarian  leaders, 
one  arch  of  the  great  bridge  was  broken  down,  to  prevent  the  h> 
cmsioiis  of  their  opponents. 

But  the  royalists  soon  approached  in  great  strength  ;  and 
Stratford  bad  the  honour  to  atlord  a  temporary  residence,  at 
this  disturbed  period,  to  Queeu  Henrietta  Maria,  who  kept  her 
court  at  New  Place,  the  former  abode  of  Shakspeare.     The  priu- 

J  circumstances  connected  with  this  royal  visit  are  thus  no- 
ticed by  Mr.  Wilder,  in  his  History  and  Antiquities  of  the 
town  of  Stratford  : — "  The  Queen  marched  from  Newark 
the  IClh  of  June,  16-11),  and  entered  Stratford  triumphantly, 
about  the  J2d  oi  the  same  month,  at  the  head  of  3000  foot,  and 
LiOO  horse,  with  JoO  waggons,  and  a  train  of  artillery:  here 
she  was  met  by  Prince  Rupert,  accompanied  by  a  large  body  of 
troops.  After  sojourning  at  New  Place  about  three  weeks,  the 
Queen  went,  on  the  13th  of  July,  to  the  plain  of  Kiuetou,  under 
Edgebill,  to  meet  the  King ;  and  proceeded  from  thence  with  him 
to  Oxford."* 

Until  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  polite  literature 
was  confined  to  so  few,  that  the  national  love  of  Shakspeare 
(whose  birth  was  so  momentous  an  era  in  the  fortunes  of  this 
town,)  was  not  sufficiently  ardent  to  lead  numerous  pilgrims  to 
Stratford,  for  the  purpose  of  poetical  devotion.  But  with  the 
spread  of  letters  inevitably  kept  pace  the  progn  Upeare's 

fame.  His  readers  must  needs  become  innoxious  idolists;  and, 
for  very  many  years,  .Stratford  nil  witnessed  throngs  of  visitors, 
anxious  to  tread  the  ground  which  Shakspeare*s  feet  had  pressed 
in  boyhood  ;  and  to  express,  by  mournful  contemplation  over  the 
spot  hallowed  by  bis  ashes,  their  gratitude  for  the  banquet  of 
intellectual  joys  afforded  by  his  all  but  super-human  talents.  The 
public  inclination  to  visit  this  favoured  neighbourhood  was  pro- 
moted 
•  YVhHer,  p,  I3& 
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tnotrd  by  the  man  whoj  perhaps  of  all  others,  was  best  able  lo  ap- 
preciate tlic  poet'*  merits  —  the  celebrated  Gairick.    h  the  year 
17^>,  he  mstitated  at  Stratforda  festival  in  honour  of  Shakspeare, 
which  was  termed  tut  ji  uii.ee.     This  interesting  celebration 
ii   mi  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  Sept.  G,  17f>9,  and 
d  with  I  he  evening  of  Hie  following   Friday.     Aft  octa- 
gonal Btnphithenln    was  erected  on   t lie  Baukcroft,  close  to  the 
rivtr  Avnn,  which  was  capable  of  holding  more  than    1000  per- 
The  interior  was  arranged  with  much  taste;  but  the  most 
rnamtnt   was   a   statue   of  Shakspeare,  cast  at   the 
ckj  and  afterwards  presented  by  him  to  the  Cor- 
poration, to  be  placed  in  a  niche  of  the  Town-hall.     The  amusc- 
uents  consisted  of  a  public  breakfast  at  the  Town-hall ;  the  p .-r- 
the  Oratorio  of  Judith  in  the  church  of  Stratford ;  a 
public  ordinary  at  the  amphitheatre;  an  assembly;  a  inascjue- 
adti  ;  the  recitation,   by  Garrick,  of  an  ode  and  oration  in  praise 
of  Shakspeare;  an  exhibition  of  fire- works ;  and  a  horse- race  for 
a  silver  tup.     The  town  was  illuminated  ;  cannon  were  tiled  ;  and 
bauds  of  music  paraded  the  streets.     The  concourse  of  persons  of 
rank  to  assist  in  this  poetical  festival  was  so  great,  that  many 
were  not  able  to  procure  beds  in  the  town,  and  are  said  to  have 
Leu  constrained   to  sleep  in  their  carriages.     The  weather  was 
wet  and   unfavourable,  but  much  good  humour  prevailed  among 
Em  partita  assembled.     The  whole  of  the  festivities  were  after- 
Waffe  subject  to  some  satirical  remarks    horn  persons  who  were 
unfeigned  admirers  of  the  bard;  and   it  must  be  confessed  that, 
ith  tin  n  of  the  ode  and  oration,  the  performances  were 

of  a  character  quite  common-place,     Hut,  perhaps,  it  would  have 
i  difficult  to  render  ceremonies  more  classical  sufficiently  pra- 
ng   to  popular  apprehension  ;  anil  it  must  never  be  forgotten 
1  w.is  a  national  tribute,  which  tvalted  genius  and 
iigh  rank  concurred  >n  rendering  respectful  to  the  memory  of  the 
rest  p 

The  town  of  Stratford  consists  of  twelve  principal  streets,  and 
.  of  a  cheerful,  though  not  busy,  aSptbf      It  is  well  paved  and 

tj  $  extremely 
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extremely  cleanly.     The  different  fires  which  occurred  to* 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth,  and  early  W  the  seventeenth  cent 
have  destroyed  much  of  its  ancient   simplicity  of  domestic  cha- 
racter;  and  this  circumstance  will  be  severely  regretted  by  trie 
literary    examiner,   who  would  extract  a   pleasure  of  tsquisilf 

mb  from  viewing  the  objfcpU  which  imparted  ideas  to  the 
opening  mind  of  Shuk speare.  There  arc,  however,  home  speci- 
mens remaining  of  houses  which  rou.d  have  been  oOBStflK ted  an- 
terior  to  the  poet's  time;  and  the  visitor  of  taste  will  hope  that 
they  may  remain,  for  agee,  free  from  innovation.  The  build 
of  later  erection  are  in  general  neat  and  com  rami  ions ;  and  u. 
handsome  and  capacious  dwellings  occur  in  various  parts  of  the 
town* 

The  most  interesting  of  the  ancient  domestic  structures  is 
the  house  in  which  Sfmkspcare  tea*  horn.  This  building  is 
situate  in  Henley -street,  and  remained  the  property  of  the  Hart 
family,  descended  from  Jone,  the  sister  of  Shak&peare,  until 
1806,  in  which  year  they  parted  with  it  by  sale.  The  premises, 
originally  occupied  as  one  dwelling,  are  now  divided  into  two 
habitations  ;  the  one  part  being  used  as  a  butcher's  shop,  and 
the  other  as  a  public- house,  known  by  the  sign  of  the  Swan  and 
Maiden'*  Head,  The  outer  walls  of  the  whole  were  divided  into 
panels  by  strong  pieces  of  timber;  but  a  brick  front  has  been  sub* 
stituted  in  that  part  of  the  building  now  used  as  a  public-house  or 
inn ;  the  autieuL  form  is  yet  preserved  in  the  other  half,  or 
butchers  premises.  The  rooms  are  plain,  sonic  what  gloomy, 
and  of  limited  proportions;  yet  such  a  building  may  be  readily 
supposed  the  abode  of  a  trader  of  no  contemptible  description,  in 
the  sixteenth  century. 

From  these  lowly,  hut  attractive  tenements,  the  examiner 
passes  to  the  site  of  Acre  Place,  the  residence  of  Shakspeare 
when  he  had  attained  comparative  affluence,  and  retired  from 
the  busy  world  of  which  he  was  so  conspicuous  an  ornament,  with 
a  hope,  unhappily  futile,  of  sinking  gently  to  grey  hairs  among 
objects  rendered  incalculably  dear  by  the  force  of  early  associa- 
tion!. 
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tiom.  For  the  substance  of  the  following  particulars  connected 
Mith  the  estimable  building  that  occupied  this  spot,  we  are  in- 
deoletl  to  Mr.  Wtataft  History  of  Stratford:—"  New  Place 
tM original^  erected  by  Sir  Hu^h  Clopton,  Knt  temp.  Henry 
VII  probabU  the  town,  being  calf ed 

the  tireat  Hvtls*  in  Sb  Hugh's  will.     The  property  afterward* 

I  to  I  he  Underbill  family  ;  and  of  that  family  it  was  pur- 
chased, in  1597,  by  Shakspeare,  who,  having  repaired  and 
modeled  it  to  his  own  mind,  changed  the  name  to  New  Plate, 
which  appellation  it  retained  till  its  demolition.  B4mk»peare,  by 
his  will,  gave  New  Place,  and  certain  kinds  in  the  parish  of 
Stratford,  which  he  had  purchased  of  William  and  John  Combe, 

0*2,  to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Hall,  for  her  life,  and  then  to  her 
diugbler  Elizabeth,  afterwards  Lady  Barnard.     By  the  butviv 
trustees  of  Lady  Barnard  this  residence,  with  the  before-menti- 
oned  laud,  (107  acres,  situate  in   Stratford  Field,)  was  sold,  in 
to    Sir   Edward  Walker,  Knt,  whose  only  child,  Barbara, 

ed  Sir  John  Clopton,  Knt.  of  Clopton,  in  this  parish,  and 
thus  conveyed  to  him  the  whole  of  her  paternal  property.  Sir 
John  Clopton,  by  deed,  gave  New  Place  to  his  younger  son, 
.Ingh  Clopton,  many  yeans  recorder  of  the  borough  of  Strat- 
ford. By  this  gentleman  New  Place  was  not  (as  has  been  erro- 
neously stated,)  pulled  down,  but  thoroughly  repaired  and  beau- 
tified, and  a  modern  front  built  to  it.  Alter  the  death  of  Sir 
Hugh,  the  estate  (in  1763.)  was  sold  by  his  son-in-law,  Henry 
Talbol,  E&i  lo   the  Rev.   Francis  Gastrell,  vicar  of  Frodshatn, 

ueslnre ;  who,  if  we  may  judge  by  his  actions,  felt  no  sort 
of  pride  or  pleasure  in  this  oharmiag  retirement.  The  celebrated 
^crry-tree,  planted  by  Shakspeare's  hand,  became  first  an 
object  of  his  dislike,  because  it  subjected  h tin  to  answer  tiie  fre- 
quent impoi Utilities  of  travellers,  whose  zeal  might  prompt  them 
to  visit  iL  In  an  evil  hour  the  sacrilegious  priest  ordered  the 
tree,  then  remarkably  large,  and  at  its  full  growth,  to  be  cut 
down,  whicli  was  no  sooner  doite  than  it  was  cleft  to  pieces  for 
fire-wood      This   act  of  barbarity   took  place  in   17-56.     The 

Q  3  greater 
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greater  part  of  the  wood  was  soon  after  purchased  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Sharp,  of  Stratfoid,  *hr»,  well  knowing  wliat  valoe  the  world 
had  aet  upon  it,  turned  it  much  to  his  advantage,  by  converting 
erery  fragment  into  small  Luxes,  goblets,  Ac.- 

"  Nor  did  the  buildings  of  New  Place  long  escape  Ibc  tie- 
tr.ie.tive   laud  of  Mr.  GastrcM,  wlao  being  compelled  to  pay  1 
monthly  assessments  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor, 
which  he  thought  to  avoid,  because  he  resided  part  of  I 
at  Lichfield,  though  his  servant*  continued  ia  his  house  I 
ford  during  his  absence,)  mi  the  heat  of  his  auger  declared 
house  steal  l  Rett?  be  assessed  atjain  !  and,  to  give  his  imp 
tion  due  effect,  the  demolition  of  New  Place  hooii  followed;  for, 
in   170!*,  he   razed  the  building  to   the  ground,  diapQttd  of  the 
materials,  and  left  Stratford  amidst    the  rage  and  curses  of  iU 
iuhabitauts. 

M  The  site  of  New  Place  was  afterwards  added  to  the  gardei 
adjoining  it,  which,  in  177-3,  was  sold  by  GastreU's  widow;  and 
it  is  now  the  properly  of  Messrs,  Battersbee  and  Munis,  Ban- 
ker*, of  Stratford." 

Opposite  the  site  of  Shakspearc's  former  residence  is  a  house 
(MiJeutly  as  antic nl  as  the  lime  of  the  poet,  now  a  public-house, 
bearing  the  siyn  of  the  Falcon.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the 
Falcon  was  Shakspeare's  crest  of  cognizance;  and  there  appears 
little  doubt  hut  that  the  sign  was  assumed  in  compliment  to  the 
Shakspcare  family,  Mr,  Ireland,  in  his  picturesque  views  on  the 
rivep  Avon,  has  ^iveti,  as  anecdotes  entitled  to  implicit  relian 
many  strange  conjectures  which  appear  to  have  originated 
tirely  in  his  own  ingenuity*  Among  these  he  states  tiiat  t 
building  was  used  as  a  public-house  in  tliu  time  of  Shakspcare ; 
and  that  it  was  then  kept  by  Julias  Shaw,  who  was  ft  subsriihiii: 

wiln 


: 


me 
nee, 

ire; 
blag 


4  Fur  the   tatiifaction  of  those  p<>s§c«ed  of  inch  articlei,  purchaicd  **f 
Mr.  Sharp,  it  may  be  observed  that  lie  roJuuUnly  nmtJc,  wben  on  btf  U 
be  J,  in  Affidavit,  hi  tlfto  pretence  of  ibe  asyur,  and  otio  of  tbe  sunding  ju*- 
lien  of  tbe  pence  tor  this  buruuirl  lie  never  had  worked,  soldi 

or  luhuitutcd  any  other  woo<l  than  Ifbal  KIM  from,  nod  was  part  of,  the  »a  id 
Iree,  **,  or  for,  mulberry  wood*'' 
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WitriLS*lo  Shakspeare's  will,  and  who,  according  to  Mr.  Ireland, 
i  by  trade  a  carpenter  and  undertaker,  and  probably  the  p 
buried  the  pott*     Ireland   fertile!  observes,  that  n  Shuks- 
1  is  said  to  have  panned  murh  time  in  tbU  house,  and  tohav<- 
had  a  strong:  partiality  for  the  landlord,  as  well  as  fur  Ins  liquor." 
We   believe   that    Mr.    Ireland     had    no    sound    authority    for 
either  of  these  assertions.     Julius  Shaw,  the  witness  to  Shaks- 
pr-are's  will,   was  bailiff  of  Stratford,   in   ltV27,     He  certainly 
vided   near  New  Place  in    1 $1$,  but  in  extensive  and  very  re- 
spectable pfeaisee,  as  in  the  church^  -sessrnent,  copied 
in  the  vestry  register,  his  house  is  rated  at  6s.  while  New  Place 
(the  chief  residence  in  the  town,)  was  rated  at  no  more  than  8*. ; 
arid  in  thin  assessment  be  is  styled  Mr.  Julian  Shawe,  a  distinc- 
tion of  *omc  consequence  at  tbtfl  peiiod. 
There  is  much    reason  for  doubting  whether  the  house  now 
d    the  Falcon   was  a  public-house  during  the  lite-time  of 
^hakspeure.      The  original  title-deeds  of  this  property   do  not 
rtlitT  back  than  the  year  10 10;  belweefl  whieh  period  and 
t.  when  Joseph    Phillips   hud   many    years  owned   the  es- 
tate, uoue  of  the  intermediate  deeds  take  the  least  notice  of  it 

of  public  entertainment  A  token,  issued  in  U 
by  this  Joseph  Phillips,  bearing  his  name  and  the  representation 
sf  g  falcon  in  the  centre,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Wheler, 
of  Stratford*  There  is  some  ground  for  believing  that  Phil- 
lips was  related  to  the  family  id  Quiuey,  into  which  Shaks- 
oiiugesl  daughter  married  ;  and  it  would  appear  likely 
l  hat  Phillips,  taking  pride  from  his  connexion,  however  remote, 
villi  a  distinguished  family,  chose  (or  his  sign  the  Shakspeare 
crest,  when  he  (as  it  Mould  seem)  first  opined  the  house  oppo- 
site to  tli  ii habited  by  the  poet,  as  a  place  for  the  sale  of 

Ikuer.t 

Q  4  The 

•  litliunTs  Avon.  p.  $03,  ct  *eq. 
f  VY«  bate   Uecnx-d    it   curious  lo  Ascertain  whether  it  Li  prolific  that 
ShaYtpearc  Wu  in  ike  habit   of  repairing  to  itita  MlCieM  luMist*  for  ctnvmal 
purpose* j   *nd  we  arc  uiJcbtcd  lui  information  on  the  subject  tu  s  conuuuni* 
«tivn  with  which  «e  Iibv*  been  ftnrared  ly  the  bUtorian  of  Stratford* 
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The  public  buildings  of  Stratford  art  of  a  highly  respectabl 
character.     The  Church  is  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity, 
is  a  spacious  and  venerable  structure.     A  church  at  Stratford 
noticed  in  the  record  termed  Domesday,  but  no  portion  of  th 
present  edifice  ha*  marks  of  a  Saxon  era*     This  structure  is  i 
a  cruciform  description,  and   is  surmounted  by  a  square  tov 
of  rather  low  proportions.     From  the  tower  formerly  proceeded 
spire  composed  of  wood,  and  only  forty- two  feel  in  height;  bu 
an  octagonal  spire  of  stone,  more  suitable  to  the  dignity   of  th 
building,  was  erected  in  17(14-     The  different  parts  of  the  char 
evidently  built  at  various  periods;  but  the  greater  porttc 
appears,  from  the  sljle  of  architecture,  to  have  been  conatructe 
in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 

The  approach  to  the  building  is  formed  in  a  manner  peculiarly 
sedate  and  pleasing-,  through  a  long  avenue  of  lime  trees,  the 
Boaghi  of  which  are  so  intermingled  us  to  produce  a  solemn,  yet 
grateful  shade.  The  church  stands  on  the  margin  of  the  river 
Avon,  and  is  embosomed  in  lofty  and  '*  time-honoured"  elms. 
The  interior  is  divided  into  a  nave,  two  aisles,  a  transept,  or 
cross  aisle,  and  a  chancel.  The  nave  is  regular  and  handsome, 
with  six  hexagonal  pillars  supporting  pointed  arches.  Over  \ 
Gothic  doorway,  forming  an  entrance  to  this  division  of  th 
church  on  the  west,  are  three  niches,  formerly  containing  statue 
above  which  is  a  fine  window,  reaching  nearly  to  the  width  of 
the  nave,  At  the  eastern  termination  of  the  nave  is  now  placed 
a  good  organ ;  and  at  this  part  were  formerly  two  altars,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  to  St.  Peter  and  Paul  The  south 
aisle  was  rebuilt  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  by 
John  de  Stratford,  Bishop  of  Winchester;  and  at  the  east  end  he 
founded  a  chapel,  dedicated  to  Thomas  a  Becker.  The  ascent  to 
the  altar  is  still  remaining  ;  and,  in  the  south  wall,  are  the  muti- 
lated remains  of  the  three  canopied  recesses,  or  stalls,  so  often  seen 
in  ancient  churches.  At  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  was  a 
chapel,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Virgin,  which  rs  entirely  occupied 
by  the  monuments  of  the  Clopton  family,  The  chancel,  a  fine 
portion  of  the  fabric,  was  erected,  late  in  the  fifteenth  century, 

by 
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by  Dr.  Thomas  Balshall,  warden  of  the  college  at  Stratford,  On 
ir>mh  side  are  five  large  and  uniform  windows,  formerly  orna- 
mented with  painted  glass,  hi  the  south  wall  at,  am  occur  the 
tbiee  seats,  or  roeetscfti  probably  intruded  for  the  use  of  the 
priests  and  deacons ;  and,  rowud  the  westt  ru  end,  m  a>  ratine  of 
Mails,  the  tower  part  of  which  is  carved  in  a  curious  and  very 
grotesque  mauner. 

The  monuments  and  inscriptions  are  numerous.    Many  of  these 
^rill  be   Inspected  with  bttt  the  illinttotl  ts  chiefly  ex- 

cited by  the  spot  staffed  to  the  ashes  of  Shakspeare.  All  that  is 
earthly  of  this  incomparable  writer  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel,  beneath  a  steue  on  which  is  this  inscription: 

Good  Frend  For  Jtsvs  Sake  Fox  he  are, 
To  Dice  The  Dvsf  Encloased  He  are  ; 
Blbsb  Be  Ye*  Maw  Yt.  Spares  Thes  Stones, 
And  Cvrst  Be  He  Yt.  moves  My  Bones.* 

About  five  feet  from  the  floor,  on  the  north  wall,  is  a  monu- 
ment, raised  by  the  grateful  tenderness  of  those  who  did  not  ven- 
ture to  apprehend  that  the  works  of  such  a  man  must  embalm  his 
memory  through  every  succeeding  age.  Inarched  between  two 
Corinthian  columns  of  black  mat  Me,  with  gilded  bases  and  capi- 
taJg,  is  here  placed  the  hn If- length  effigies  of  Shakspeare,  a 
cushion  before  him,  a  pen  in  the  right  hand,  and  the  left  resting 
on  a  scroll.  Above  the  entablature  are  his  armorial  bearings, 
(the  tilting  spear,  point  upwards;  and  the  falcon  supporting  a 
spear  for  the  crest.)  Over  the  arms,  at  the  pinnacle  of  the  mo- 
nument, is  a  death's  head;  and,  on  each  side,  is  a  boy-figure, 
in  a  sitting  attitude,  one  holding  a  spade,  and  the  other,  whose 
are  closed,  bearing  with  the  left  hand  an  inverted  torch,  and 
resting  the  right  upon  a  chsplesa  skull.  The  effigies  of  Shaka- 
feere  was  originally  coloured  to  resemble  \\fe  and  its  appear- 
ance, before  touched  by    innovation,  is  thus  described  ;   "  The 

eyes 

*  Theie  line*  ire  wid  to  have  been  written  by  Slnkipeare  hifstelf ;  but 
stay  we  not  rather  iuppo»e  that  the  tenement  alone  b  hi  v  and  thai  the 
worda  in  which  »t  u>  costi-jed  were  •upphed  by  a  reverential  aurv/iver  ? 
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eyea  were  of  a  light  hard,  and  the  hair  ami  heard  auburn.  The 
dress  consisted  of  a  scarlet  doublet,  over  which  was  a  loose  black 
gown,  without  sleeves.  The  lower  pari  of  the  cushion  before  him 
was  of  a  crimson  colour,  nntl  the  upper  part  green,  With  ijiil  tas- 
sels/'* In  the  year  174^  this  monument  was  repaired,  at  the 
instance  of  a  traveliin-  compjfey  of  players,  who  raised  money 
for  that  purpose  by  performing  in  Stratford  the  [day  of  Othello* 
In  this  repair  the  colours  originally  bestowed  on  the  effigies  were 
carefully  restored  by  a  limner  residing  in  the  town;  but,  in  179 
the  butt,  and  flgOfOt  above  it,  were  painted  white,  at  the  request 
ef  Mr.  M alone,  f 

Beneath  the  effigies  are  the  following:  inscriptions  : 

JVDtCIO  PVLIVM,  GeNIO  SoCRATfcM,  AlUE  MaRONEM, 

Terra  Tecit,  Popvlvs  Mcerej,  Olympus  Habet. 

Stay  Passenger,  Why  Golst  Titov  By  So  Fast, 
Read,  IfThov  Canst,  Whom  Ekvigvs  Dkath  Math  Plast, 
Within  This  Monvment,  Shaksteare,  With  Whome 
Quick  Natvre  Dide  ;  Whose  Name  Doth  Deck  Ys.  Tombe 
Far  More  Then  Cost;  Sieh  Am,  Vr.  He  Hath  Wrttt, 
Leaves  Living  Art,  Bvt  Page  To  Serve  His  Witt. 

Oaiir  Aso.  Dot,  1016.  jEtaiis  53.  Die  23.  Ap. 
The  bust  \*us  evidently  executed  by  a  sculptor  of  some  tasl 
and  skill,  anil  is  certainly  an  estimable  relic,  as  we  are  fairl 
warranted  in  supposing  that  it  was  approved,  on  the  score  of 
resemblance,  by  those  relatives  familiar  with  Shakspeare's  per* 
sun,  under   *  hose  direction   the  monument  was  erected,  J 


I 

: 


e  tasle 
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on of 

faint 


•  WhclerSSiratfurd,  p.  ?2. 
t  In  our  opinion  thiv  wo*  an  entire  work  of  supererogation.     That  the  1 
was  bad,  which  induced  thoic  who  first  raised  the  monument  to  beitow  co- 
miltatuc  of  rc.it  Irfe,  iuusk  be  uniformly  admitted.     But  the  fa  loon  < 
sufficient  excuse  for  preserving  itt  harmless  absurdities. 
i'i   which  ShalcpeareS  rlose  relatives  in  she  J   to  perpetuate  a  fail 
tif  rt  it  his  resemblance,  should  bare  been  reverentially  maintained. 

I  U  na*  beta  remarked  that  there  if  ;ible  resemblance  between 

tbt»   bust  and  the  print  nt  Shikspeare  prefixed  to  ihc  folio  edition  of  his 
work-.  rnono merit   is  known  to   hare  been  erected 

within  the  seven   MMr*  succeeding  Shsikspeare's  death,  and  there  ii  a  tradi- 
tion prevailing  in  Stratford  that  the  bust  was  copied  from  a  cast  after  nature* 
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eye-br«.ws  are  strongly  marked;  the  for* 

the  bead  nearly  bald;  and  the  face  evincing  an  Imli 

sure  thai  may  be  rationally  nation  of 

the  highest  possible  stajcre  of  intellectual  escelte 

are  nut  any  monumental  inscription*  toother  person!*  of 
:.%neare,  except  the  wife  of  tit*  port,  who  dic4 
<t!i  of  Augtst,  If^itf,  at  the  'art, 

ler  remains  lie  between  the  grave  of  her  husband  and  ttwiiofth 
wall  of  l!  I.     On  a  brass  |i!al<  I  in  the  atone  over 

j?rave,  is  an  account  of  her  i  tfag  time  of  her  de*< 

with  some  j*iousi  Latm  verses,  probably  written  by  her  aon-tft-iaw, 
Dr.  Hall.     Two  other  flat  atone*  neai  ikapear* 

denote  Ibe  spots  in  which  were  interred  the  bodies  of  Snaaima* 
nil  beloved  daughter,*  and  her  husband,  Jonn  Hall,  the  phjti* 
At  tin  I  o\  tka  than  col  is  the  mojmm  nt  of  John 

?orabo,  Esq.  who  diud  on  the  10th  ol  July,    1(>U.     On  the  tomb 
I  an  efligy  of  the  deceasrd/f  in  a  long  gowili  with  a  book  in  Iril 
nd.     The  inscription  iiotn  charitable  bequests  made  by 

Mr.  Combe,  and  concludes  with  the  observation,  u  Virtus  post 
fun  era  vivit." 

In  the  fifth  of  Edward  111.  John  dfl  Stratford,  then  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Cauterbti  U4  a 

chantry 

•  On  the  stone  covering  Mr*.  Hall's  grave  were  formerly  some  English 
,  (s  copy  of  which  is   preserved  hi  Dugdale.)  but  these  *'  were  many 
•  since  purposely  obliterated  f  to  make  room  for  another  ioacripttt 
the  t*'ue  state,  for  Richard  Watt*,  a   person  ol  no  relation  to  tHftSoftkt- 
earc  family  !H — Whekr,  p.  78. 

t  It  will  be  recollected  that  Mr,  John  Combe  was  a  neighbour  ai. 
luaiot&oce   of  Shukspeure.     He  is  said  to  have  been  so  much  disliked  fur 
i  vt  ShaksppiUC  compose!  on  Tumi  the  following  estempo- 
flcaus  lines,  at  a  satirical  ei.kaph  : 

"  Ten  in  the  hundred  Hei  "d. 

i  v  *d  ; 
If  any  mau  oak  who  lit-*  in  this  i 
Oh  I  Oh  !  quoth  the  devil)  'its  my  Jobn-a  ' 
:i,  however,  no  authority  for  believing  that  these  severe  veriej  were 
<*Meo  bj  Shult^eajc. 
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cbaulry  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  adjoining  the 
L>utb  aisk  of  this  church,  far  a  warden  and  four  priests.  This 
mjndation  met  with  several  benefactors,  the  principal  of  whom 
Iph  de  Stratford,  (afterwards  Bishop  of  London)  who,  in 
the  26th  of  Edward  Hi,  erected,  as  a  habitation  for  the  priests, 
a  substantial  mansion-house,  of  squared  stone,  (afterwards  called 
the  College,)  adjoining  the  west  si^Je  of  the  church- yard.— 
The  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  was  thus  constituted  collegiate; 
and  so  it  remained  until  the  dissolution  of  monastic  houses,  at 
which  period  the  revenues  were  valued,  according  to  Tanner,  at 
123/,  12s.  £)</.  cVar  of  alt  reprises.  The  buildings  of  the  College 
gft&led  by  Edward  VI.  to  John  Eailof  Warwick,  afterwards 
Duke  *d  Norlhumbciland  ;  and,  reverting  to  the  crown  on  the 
attainder  of  that  nobleman,  were  subsequently  sold  to  the  above* 
mentioned  John  Combe,  Esq,  who  made  them  bis  residence,  ami 
here  dad.  Tin:  mansion  taa  afterwards  greatly  improved,  and 
remained  an  eligible  abode  till  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  whole  was  taken  down  in  the  years  1790  and 
1600,  by  the  late  Edmund  Battersbee,  Esq.of  Stratford. 

The  Crypt,  or  Chanict-f  louse,  formerly  attached  to  Strat- 
ford church,  was  an  object  of  much  curiosity,  as  it  is  probable 
that,  from  an  early  contemplation  of  this  dreary  spot,  Shakepeafe 
imbibed  that  horror  of  a  violation  of  sepulture,  which  is  observ- 
able in  many  parts  of  his  writings,  and  which  speaks  so  empha- 
tically in  the  inscription  on  his  grave  •stone.  As  this  building 
had  sunk  to  much  dilapidation,  a  faculty  was  granted  to  raze  it  to 
the  grumul,  at  the  request  of  the  churchwardens*  The  demoli- 
tion took  place  in  the  year  1600;  previously  to  which  the  great 
collection  of  ham  an  frag  meuts  was  carefully  covered  over.  The 
following  notice   l  the  appearance  of  this  melancholy 

receptacle  occurs  in  Mr.  Winder's  History  of  Stratford: — "  In 
the  charael- house  was  contained  a  vast  assemblage  of  human 
hones.  How  long  they  had  been  deposited  there  is  not  easily  to 
be  determined  ;  but  it  is  evident,  from  the  im mouse  quantity  coa- 
led in  the  vautt,  it  could  have  been  used  for  no  other  purpose 
8  for 
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for  mttiy  ages*  It  h  supposed  Hie  custom  was  discontinued  at 
he  Reformation,  as  no  Addition  to  them  had  been  made  in  the 
nemory  of  the  oldest  in  habitant  of  the  town  living  in  the  l&et 
century.     Tins  vault  was  built  in  the  OTHMrtNMM  EOastytrj 

the  pillars,  a  little  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  were  enrh  d  hided 
into  three  ribs,  intersecting  each  other,  and  closed  up  with  unhewn 
•tone,"  *  # 

The  Gild  of  the  Holy  Cross  wai  founded  iti  Stratford  at  a  very 
early  period,  bur  the  exact  time  at  which  it  was  funned  is  dot  to 
be  discovered.  In  the  year  1269,  Robert  de  Stratford,  and  the 
brethren  and  sisters  of  the  gild,  obtained  permission  to  found  an 
hospital,  and  erect  a  chapel  for  their  nse  ;  and  the  Bishop  of 
ester  gate  them  the  Rule  of  St,  Austin,  with  a  proper 
liubtt.  Several  benefactors  occurred  early  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
If  I.  and  a  resident  of  Stratford  bestowed  some  houses  and  land 
in  the  seventh  of  Richard  II.  ;  but  as  this  well  disposed  person 
improvident  ty  neglected  to  obtain  a  licence  for  his  gifts,  the  pro- 
perty devolved  on  the  Crown.     But  this  act  of  inadvertency  wai 

1  suffered  to  operate  in  a  niaiintT  detrimental  to  the  interests 
he  gil|J;  and  Henry  IV.  allowed  the  members  to  begin  a 
ffftfcenitty  composed  of  themselves  and  friends,  to  the  honour  of 
Holy  Cross  and  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  to  provide  tws 
priests  to  celebrate  divine  service  within  their  chapel.  At  the 
Dissolution  of  such  institutions  m  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.it 
was  found  that  there  were  four  priests  g  to  this  gild,  each 

of  whom  had  an  annual  stipend  of  AH  fir.  &</.  and  a  srhoolm  aster, 
▼ho  received  10/.  ptr  annum. 

The  possessions  of  this  fraternity  remained  in  the  Crown  till 
the  seventh  ol  lid  ward  VI.  in  which  JOS*  they  were  valued  at 
46/.  3*.  2UL  and,  together  with  the  chapel,  gnildhaH,  and  alms- 
houses, were  granted  to  the  members  of  the  corporation  of  Stmt, 
ford,  with  the  intent  thai  they  should  apply  the  revenues  to  spe- 
tilled  charitable  and  public  uses. 

The  chapel  formerly  appertaining  to  this  gild  is  a  considerable 

onum  eflf 
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ornament  to  the  town  of  Stratford.     Mm;  parts  of  the  structure 

WWt  i,.!u:i  <iovui,  and  rebuilt  in  the  ornamented  Gothic  style, 
Hugh  <~  lopton,  in  the  Utter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
\  II.  ;  but  the  chancel  is  evidently  of  earlier  date,  and,  from  the 
accounts  of  the  fraternity,  it  appears  to  have  Ik  en  it  built  about 
the  ^ar  L449*  Against  the  east  wall  of  the  nave  is  a  monu- 
ment creeled  in  I7CH,  at  the  request  of  the  corporation,  by  Sir 
Jshn  Clop  ton,  their  recorder,  to  the  m  Sir  Hugh  Clopton* 

the  restorer  of  the  fabric,  and  a  liberal  benefactor  to  the  tow  a  is 
many  other  iustanc 

In  the  year  1S01,  this  chapel  underwent  considerable  repairs, 
tnd  it  was  then  accidentally  discovered  that  the  interior  face 
the  walls  had  been  embellished  with  fresco  paintings.     Some  i 
cumulated  coats  of  white-wash   were  carefully  removed  ;  ami 
this  discovery  fortunately  took  place  white  a  gentleman,  *  whos 
ration  for  antiquities  has  been  evinced  on  many  occasion 
was  on  a  visit  to  Stratford,  in  the  course  of  a  topographical  tout- 
Warwickshire,  and  the  neighbouring  counties,  accurate  drawing 
wrcre  made  of  these  curious  antique  designs,  to  the  high  gratific 
twn  of  the  literary  part  of  the  public. 

The  more  ancient  painting*  were  in  the  chancel,  and  were 
|rcssive  of  different  passages  in  the  legends  of  tho  Holy  Cross; 
namely,  the  Invention,  or  finding  of  the  cross  by  the  Empress 
Helena,  mother  of  Constat) tine;  and  the  Exaltation  of  the  cross, 
or  the  public  entry  of  Constant! ne,  with  his  holy  treasure,  into 
Jerusalem.     These  allusive  paintings  were  eleven  in  uumUr. 

Ou  the  west  face  of  the  wall  which  divides  the  nave  and  chan- 
cel, and  over  the  Rpol  formerly  occupied  by  the  rood-loft,  were 
found  representations  of  the  Resurrection  and  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment. Christ  sitting  on  a  Rainbow  in  the  centre  as  Judge ;  on 
his  right  haud  his  mother,  Mary,  and  ou  his  left  St.  John,  kneel- 
ing, as  intercessors,     In   the  upper  part  of  the  picture,  on  the 

right 

•  Mr.  Tfcoraa*  Ftibcr,  of  Uoxlon.  This  gentleman  hat  conferred  an  «d* 
dihoiial  favour  on  the  ■nliquary,  by  givjn^  pubHotfj  to  Ins  dfswlngl  ;  conici, 
to  outline,  of  which  have  since  been  executed  at  Uic  Poly  auto  graphic  ] 
•fMr.Volwciler, 
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t  of  the  Judge,  was  a  display  of  heaven,  represented  h\  ;\ 
palace,  or  pile  of  buildings*,    in  the  Gothic  style.     At  the  gate 
was  placed  a  gigantic  figure  of  St.  Peter,  receiving,  Snd   wel- 
eoming   by  a  hovel y    shake  of  the  hand,  a  crowd  of  persons, 
nong   whom    were  Popes,    Emperors,  Kings,  and  priests,  de- 
OgBttted    t»y  lli"   insignia  of  their  rank;  hut  all  otherwise  unat- 
tirr<L     On  the  other  side  were  represented  the  open  jaws  of  the 
pit  intended  for  the  rec^timi  ot   tbe  condemned;  and  here  the 
monkish  system  of  conducting  to  grace  through   the  operation  of 
terror  was  exemplified  with  much  effect.     The  reprobate,  bound 
og ether  by  a  large  black   chain,    were  driven  and  dragged  to- 
wards those  yearning  jaws  by  demons  of  a  filthy  shape;  and  the 
lower  port  of  the  picture,  on   this  side,  exhibited  the  interior 
i>!  u.c  infernal  regions,  canoiatiog  of  several  apartments,  or  charo- 
lts,  ii  winch  was  described  the  process  of  such  strange  modes  of 
i>rment  as  the  ingenuity  of  priestcraft  iu  a  dark  age  would  alone 
tapable  of  devising. 
At  lh<  ud  of  the  chapel  were  large  paintings,  descriptive 

of  the  combat  between  St,  George  and  the  Dragon,  and  the 
)eath  of  Recket  *.  beneath  these  pictures  were  two  very  curi- 
•frical  pieces.  In  a  niche  on  the  south  side  was  a  figure 
of  St,  Mod  Went;  and  there  had,  likewise,  been  representations  of 
other  saints,  but  these  were  nearly  obliterated.  Leland  says,  in 
his  Colh  I  that  u  there  was  curiously  payuted,  about  the 

body  of  this  chapk,  tho  Daunce  of  Death e,  commonly  called  the 
>aunce  of  Powloe;"  but  no  traces  of  such  a  design  were  her* dis- 
overed. f 

Such 


•  To  tbc  honour  of  both  these  saints,  altars  were  maintained  at  the  cost  of 

t  Mr.  Whetcr  observes,  in  his  Htitory  of  Stratford,  thai  "  if  »ucb  pointing* 

of  the  Daunce  «r  Death  now  cxiit  in  fhe  body  of  the  chapel,  they  arc,  prolm- 

My,  upon  tht  nth  walls;  tbe  greater  part  of  ihe  pews,  Ace.  under 

the  large  wimbmi,  not  being  dHmned  in  the  laic  reparation."     History  of 

ri|,  p.  0& 
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Such  of  these  paintings  a*  were  in  the  cliaticel  were  executed 
on  pUistc^  and  wore,  there  ore,  with  a  small  exception,  destroyed 
in  the  cSNiree  of  thp  reparations,  Those  in  the  nave  wire  worked 
on  the  e  tone,  sud  have  since  been  w  hi  lent  d  ov 

Adjoining  the  chapel  on  the  Bouth  is  */*e  GuUdhaJJ,  a  building 
«i>ppo*fcd  to  have  been  raised,  under  the  direction  of  Robert  de 
Stratford,  towards  the  dote  pf  the  loth  century,  and  which  was 
originally  appropriated  lo  the  u*u  <*f  flu  fraternity  of  the  Holy 
Cross.  The  structure,  has,  however,  undergone  many  altera- 
tions, particularly  on  the  exterior.  The  lower  apartments  of 
this  building  axe  now  used  by  the  corporation  for  purposes  of 
public  bu&tnesB ;  and,  in  the  upper  division,  is  the  Graf/mar 
•S'r/ioo/,  an  institution  open  to  all  bojs  who  are  natives  of  the 
Borough  of  Stratford.  This  school  was  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Hesry  VI.  by  ad  ecclesiastic  named  Jolcpe,  who  was  a  native 
of  Stratford,  and  a  member  of  the  ancient  gild  of  the  cross.  The 
rooms  connected  with  this  scholastic  foundation  must  needs  be 
viewed  with  particular  interest,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
Bbakspeare  is  believed  to  hare  here  received  early  tuition  !  By 
virtue  of  a  charter  granted  by  Edward  VI.  not  more  than  n 
fortnight  before  his  death,  the  master  of  this  free  graimSiar  school 
receives  from  the  corporation  an  annual  stipend  of  20/.  and  is  pro- 
vided with  a  dwelling  house.  The  salary  has  lately  experienced 
a  considerable  augmentation. 

Contiguous  to  the  c/mldirell  are  Almshouses,   in  which,   before 
the  dissolution  of  the   gild    twenty. four  destitute  persons  v. 
maintained  by  that  fraternity.     Twelve  poor  men,  and  the  same 
number  of  poor  women,  now  receive  fi^  shillings  each  per  week, 
besides  apparel  and  other  advantages. 

The  Tou?nha,'l  is  a  fine  structure  of  the  Tuscan  order,  erect 
in  the  year  176S,     At  the  time  of  the  jubilee  this  building  wa 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Shakspeare,  and  was  honoured  wit 
the  name  of  Suakspeaue's  Hall,  by  David  Garrick.     On 
west  front  are  placed  the  arms   of  the  corporation  of  Stratford  ; 
and,  in  a  niche  at  the  north  end,  is  a  |<ood  statue  of  Sltekepeare, 
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ntcd  for  the  purpose  by  Garrick.     On  a  scroll,  to  which  one 
and  of  the  statue  points,  are  inscribed  the  follow] rig  lines  from 
he  "Midsummer  Night's*  *6ream  :" 

The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenay  rolling, 

Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  tu  heaven ; 

Aadf  as  imagination  bodies  forth 

The  forms  of  things  unihown,  the  poet**  pen 

Turns  them  to  shapes  ;  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 

A  local  habitation,  and  a  name. 

On  the  pedestal  are  these  words  from  Hamlet : 


take  htm  for  all  in  all, 


We  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again. 


Beneath  it  the  following:  inscription  : 


*•  The  corporation  and  inhabitami  of  Stratford,  assisted  by   the 

nmiificent  contributions  of  the  nobility  and  gentlemen  of  the  neigh" 

ourhoodj  rebuilt  this  edifice,   In  the  year  1768.    The  statue  of 

kipcaaf*  aud  bis  picture  within*   were  given  by  David  Uarrick, 

Esq/' 

The  chief  room  of  this  building  is  sixty  feet  long-  by  thirty 
ffeel  wide,  and  is  adorned  by  portraits  of  Shakspeare,  Garrick, 
%-nd  John  Frederic,  late  Duke  of  Dorset.  The  picture  affecting 
to  represent  Shakspeare  is  by  Wilson.  The  poet  is  sitting  in 
^ti  antique  chair,  in  the  attitude  of  inspiration  ;  nnd  on  the 
Kroiind  lie  several  hooks  and  manuscript*.  The  general  effect  is 
|»  leasing,  and  the  paint  it  has  shewn  judgment  in  throwing:  the 
Tq.cc  under  deep  shadow,  since  he  was  conscious  that  imagination 
rnuit  assist  in  completing  its  character*. 

Vol,  XV.  R  The 

The  only  portrait  of  Shmlvpcare  that  has  a  tennhte  claim  to  originality  is 
*\»at  formerly  belonging  to  Mr.  Felton,  and  now  to  Messrs.  Boydell.  J  his  is 
pasiuud  un  wood,  and  on  the  back  is  the  following  inscription  •— "  Guil.  Shaks** 

•peare 


MS 
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The  portrait  of  Garrick  is  by  Gainsborough   and 
that  gieat  actor  leaning  on  a  pedestal,  which  support*  the  boai  of 
tin  poet  lo  whom  he  was  ho  much  indebted. 

The  market  house  (locally  termed  the  Cross)  is  situate  at  the 
top  of  the  High  Street  This  building  is  probahly  as  ancient  am 
the  time  of  Elizabeth,  hut  was  certainly  erected  at  a  period  sub- 
sequent to  the  Reformation,  as  it  incloses  the  remains  (the  base, 
with  part  of  the  shaft)  of  a  cross,*  formerly  constructed  for  i 
votional  purposes. 

The  town  is  approached  by  a  fine  stone  bridge,  thrown  over  t 
river  Avon,  376  yufds  in  length,  and  abest  10  feet  wide,  A  stone 
pillar  placed  on  the  third  pier  trorn  the  east  end  bears  the  follow* 
injf  inscription  :—  *'  S*  Hugh  Clop  ton,  Knight,  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  built  this  bridg-e,  at  hi*  ov.ii  proper  expense,  iu  the  retgii 
of  King  Henry  ft  Soeuth.*' 

Stratford  has  not  any  staple  manufacture  of  consequence,  but 
hn?  a  respectable  commercial  interchange  with  neighbouring 
places.  The  market  ia  w*rk!v,  and  is  well  attended,  The  an- 
nual fairs  are  seven  in  number,  besides  a  statute  held  for  the 
hiring  of  servants,  on  the  morrow  after  old  Michaelmas  Day. 

This  town  was  formerly  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  bailiff)  four- 
teen aldermen,  and  fourteen  burgesses,  and  was  incorporated  in 
the  sevouth  year  of  Edward  VI.  A  fresh  charter  of  iocorp oration 
was  granted  iu  the  sixteenth  of  Charles  II.  by  which  the  rnti- 
uicipal  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  twelve  aldermen  ( 
whom  the  mayor  is  one)  and  tweUe  burgesses.  "  The  may 
;iro  tempore,  is  coroner  of  Stratford  upon  Avon,  and  justice  of  t 


s  rati- 
II.  (of 

tftbi 


•pearc.  1597.  R.  N."     It  wa*  purchased  by  S.  ftliot^  Esq.  of  Carson  Street. 
31*y  Fair,   ut  the  »r  fourth  sale  by  print*  contract  at  t he  European  Muieuro, 
Koi«  Street,  St.  J j mo'*  Square,  IflrV  for  the  &ura  of  five  guineas,  ssrl  wu 
flnt  introduced  to  public  not  fee  in  179  k    For  various  argument*  in  support  c 
the  genuine  character  of  fbll  portrait,  *ee  several  Advertisements  prefu*d  1 
Rt-ed'a.  edition  of  Siiukspeare,  1815. 

•  The  fuandanon  of  another  cross  may  still  b*  perceived  in  Stratford,* 
the  north  end  of  Rolher  Market,  and  opposite  Wood  Street. 
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senec  within  the  limits  of  the  borough,  the  town  of  old  Stratford, 
and  within  the  church  and  church-yard.  The  high  steward,  re- 
corder, steward  of  the  court  of  record ;  the  two  senior  aldermen, 
and  the  preceding  mayor  (during  one  year  after  serving  that 
office)  are  also  justices  of  the  peace  within  the  same  juris- 
diction." * 

According  to  the  returns  made  to  Parliament  in  1811,  the* 
number  of  in  ha  hi  tan  Is,  &c,  in  Stratford  upon  Avon,  including  Old 
Stratford,  was  in  that  year  as  follows  :— Houses  inhabited,  700; 
bootes  uninhabited,  17-  houses  then  building,  3  j  total  of  persona, 

MM 

Stratford  presents  to  the  notice  of  the  topographer  several  Na- 
tives, whose  names  are  viewed  with  honest  pride  by  the  town 
which  gave  them  birth.  The  incomparable  Shakspeare  neces- 
sarily claims  priority  of  consideration. 

It  would  be  trite  to  expatiate  on  the  ardent  curiosity,  and 
warmth  of  friendly  feeling;  with  which  mankind  seek  to  acquire 
knowledge  concerning  the  circumstances  of  worldly  adventure,  and 
Lhe  personal  habits,  and  latent  sen  time  n  ts,  of  those  whose  talents 
:h;irm  the  fancy,  and  assist  in  funning  the  judgment  No  writer 
is  calculated  to  raise  so  much  enthusiasm  of  personal  reverence 
sas  Shakspeare ;  for  no  writer  enters  so  deeply  into  the  sympathies 
**»(  human  nature,  and  associates  so  closely  his  own  feeling*  with 
athose  of  his  reader.  How  peculiarly,  then,  is  it  to  be  regretted 
*-hat  scarcely  one  particular  of  his  life  is  satisfactorily  handed 
«Jown  for  the  gratification  of  posterity  ! 

The  popular  opinions  respecting  the  biography  of  Shakspeare 
^fere  formed  on  the  meagre  and  desultory  statements  of  Row, 
"^awho  professes  to  gain  his  information  from  Betterton  the  actor  f« 

R  2  Th« 

*  History  mid  Antiquities  of  Stratford,  p.  18. 

t  Betterton  \*tt  born  iu  1635.  j  and,  after  he  had  hren  soma  time  on  tht 

»««!«,  suited  Stratford   for  the  purpose  of  collecting  particular*  concerning 

^^bt  Life  of  Shakspeare,     Mr.  GJdyi,  who  made  large  collections  towardi  * 

■  **iUr  work,  iaaiouatri  a  doubt  ai  to  whether  BeUerton  really  did  w*ke  * 

journey 
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of  the  intelligence  conveyed  by  this  writer  n  as> 


MIo»n  :-.\\  illiam  Shakapcare  was  the  sou  of  John  Shakspeare,  a 


»lc  dernier  in  wool  at  Stratford,  •*  wlio  had  so  larg:e  a 

mik,  tt'ii  children  in  all,  thai  he  could  give  his  son  no  better  an 

occupation  than  his  own  employment/'     Yet  Mr.  Rowe  obsen 

that  the  Shakspeare  family,  M  as  appears  by  the  register 

public  writings  relating  to  the  town,   were  of  good  figure  ai 

and  arc  mentioned  as  gentlemen."      Shakspej 

ma*  placed  for  some  time  at  a  fna  school,  but  the  narrowness 

bi*  father's  circumstances  prevented  his  long  stay  at  this  pla 

of  education,  and  he  was  taken  home,  where  his  assistance  wi 

wantitl.     "   Upon  his  leaving  school  he  seems  to  have  given  ei 

tiivU  into  that  way  of  living  which  his  father  proposed  lo  him/ 

it  an  early  age  be  married  the  daughter  of  one  Hathawa 

said  to  hove  been  a  substantial  yeoman  residing  at  Shnltery,  m 

rd       In   this  kind    of  settlement  he  continued  for  so 

till  a  thoughtless  extravagance  of  which    he  was   guilt; 

pclled  him  to  leave  the  country     He  had,  by  a  misfortune  u 

uncommon  with  the  young  and  inexperienced,  fallen  into  ill  com 

j ,  and  was  induct d  to  join  a  party  which  stole  some  deer  from 

»  park  bt  h>n-ing  to  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  of  Charlecote.     For  th 

uted  by  that  gentleman,  as  be  thought  too  severely; 

m  u-turn,  he  lampooned  his  prosecutor  in  some  bitter  vei 

doubled  the   hostility  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  an 
Shakspcare  was  obliged  to  leave  his  family  and  business,  and  shel 
If  in  Loudon. 

n  this  occasion  that  he  is  said  to  have  made  bis  first  ac- 
(|tniiitUncc  with  the  playhouse  #,  into  which  he  was  received  in  m 

very 

Iford   foe  biographical  researcher      Hut  tin*  doubt  doca 

"gird,     It  tcemi  prijti:ii>Je   that  Btllcrtoa'i  veucratit 

ft  st  d,  m  oulti  induce  linn  lo  uit* 

*«»«V  #♦♦«!»  ■"  ■  l  ?  »nd  the  respectability  of  lili  character  fixt&jds 

i  he  wmild  *»trt  a  deliberate  falsehood  to  the  biographer  of 


■  10  in  anecdote  comrmi  inched  by  liu\<€  to  Pope,  he  at  first 

waited 
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tery  mean  capacity  ;  but  u  his  admirable  wit,  and  the  natural  turn 
of  it  to  the  stage,  soon  distinguished  him,  if  not  as  an  extraordi- 
nary actor,  yet  as  an  excellent  writer/' 

In  the  course  of  his  public  life  he  met  with  many  marks  of 
favour  from  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  famous  for  his  friendship 
to  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Essex,  As  a  signal  instance  of  this 
patronage,  Mr.  Rowe  observes,  on  the  authority  of  Sir  William 
D*  A  Tenant,  that  Lord  Southampton  presented  him  with  the  sum 
of  one  thousand  pounds,  for  the  completion  of  a  purchase  to  which 
be  was  inclined. 

Mr.  Rowe  celebrates  his  "  exceeding  candour  and  good  na- 
ture," and  observes  I  hat **  his  acquaintance  with  Ben  Jonson  be- 
gan with  a  remarkable  piece  of  humanity.  Jonson,  at  tliat  time 
altogether  unknown  to  the  world,  had  offered  one  of  Ens  plays  to 
the  players,  and  the  persons  into  whose  hands  it  was  put,  having 
lorned  it  carelessly  and  superciliously  over,  were  just  upon  re- 
ting  it  to  him  with  an  ill-natured  answer,  when  Sliakspeare 
luckily  cast  his  eye  upon  it,  and  found  something  so  well  in  it  at 
la  engage  him  first  to  read  it  through,  and  afterwards  to  reeom- 
iu»  ml  Jonson  and  his  writings  to  the  public/' 

Tlit   latter  part  of  his  life,  observes  this  biographer^  "   was 
spent  in  ease,  retirement,  and  the  conversation  of  his   friends* 
lie  had  the  good  fortune  to  gather  an  estate  equal  to  his  occasion, 
Lnd  in  that  to  his  wish,  and  is  said  lo  have  spent  some  years  before 
i  death  at  his  native  Stratford/1 

The  account  written  by  Rowe  was  long  the  only  source  of  in- 
t.<Uii}»  uce  to  which  the  public  hud  access;  hut  recent  comnienta- 
ou  the  Life  and  Writings  of  our  sreat  hard  have  introduced 
to  notice  some  biographical    hints  by  Aubrey  *,  preserved  in  the 

R  3  \sltmotean 

**^«il*d  at  Ihe  door  of  the  pfav  house,  to  U  hold  the  ftorMt  of  those  who  had  no 
van!,  that  they  might  be  ready  again  utter  the  performance*"  The 
irk  of  tin*  story  appear*  lo  have  been  of  *0  iiiapiciuus  4  nature  th*t 
^^owc,  though  he  communicated  the  anecdote  lo  Pope,  refrained  from  intert- 
*g  it  in  bis  own  biographical  notice  of  Shakspcare, 
*  Aubrey  was  born  in  lrii b,  or  1626,  and  died  about  the  year  1700,     He 

wa* 
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Ashmo^an  Museum,  Oxford.  In  these  curious  papers  occur 
th*  following  passages: — **  WilJiam  Shakspeare's  father  was  q 
butcher,  and  I  have  been  told,  heretofore,  by  some  of  the  neigh* 
hours,  that  when  he  was  a  hoy  he  exercised  his  father's  trade; 
hut  when  he  killed  a  calf  he  would  do  it  in  a  high  style,  and 
make  a  speech,  This  William,  being  naturally  inclined  to  poetry 
and  acting,  came  to  Loudon,  1  guess e,  about  18,  and  was  aq 
actor  at  one  of  the  playhouses,  and  did  act  exceedingly  well. 
He  was  a  handsome,  well-shaped  man  ;  verie  good  coropanie,  and 
of  a  very  ready  and  pleasant  and  smooth  witt.  He  was  wont  to 
go  to  bis  native  country  once  a  year.  I  think  I  have  been  told 
that  he  left  near  300/.  to  a  sister.  He  understood  Latin  pretty 
well,  for  he  had  been  in  his  younger  yeares  a  schoolmaster  in  the 
country*/' 

Such,  and  so  humble,  are  the  bases  on  which  depends  the 
biography  of  the  greatest  writer  that  ever  adorned  the  annals  of 
human  capacity !  While  contrasting  this  paucity  of  personal 
memorials  with  the  unlimited  spread  of  his  literary  renown,  mm 
are  tempted  to  refer  to  the  remark  of  B  ray  ere;  "  there  have 
appeared,  from  time  to  time,  some  admirable,  extraordinary,  men, 

whose 


was  entered  *  gentleman  commoner  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  in  i$4t  j 
and*  in  1662,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society.  The  greater 
part  of  his  life  was  de toted  to  literature.  He  published  several  works  j  had 
an  exlcnsite  correspondence  with  some  eminent  men  j  and  left  Urge  MS, 
collections,  waich  are  now  rcposjltd  In  the  Athmoleiri  Museum.  Anthony 
Wood,  at  one  period,  placed  so  much  reliance  on  his  veracity,  that  he  liter- 
ally transcribed  from  his  MS,  account  of  the  English  poets,  the  Life  of  Mil- 
ton. But  Wood  afterwards  represents  Aubrey  a*  **  a  prtttnder  to  An- 
tiquities, roving,  maggottie  headed,  and  little  better  than  erased."  It  ap- 
peal) certain  that  Aubrey  was  extremely  credulous.  His  character  for 
veracity  has,  however,  not  been  impeached  ;  aud  Wood  might,  perhaps, 
safely  depend  on  what  he  said  concerning  Milton,  with  uhom  be  was  per- 
K-nafly  and  well  acquainted.  But  his  evidence  relating  to  Stiakspeare  it  ett 
of  that  kearuty  kind  which  matt  be  treated  with  much  suspicion,  when  it 
comes  from  a  person  tnown  to  be  of  easy  faith,  though  there  may  bo  im> 
loubtni  to  the  fidelity  with  which  bf  would  repeat  what  he  had  beard. 
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i  f  irtue  and  eiumeut  qualities  have  east  a  prodigious  lustre, 
Ukr  those  unusual  stars  in  the  heavens,  the  causes  of  which  we 
are  ignorant  of,  and  know  us  Utile  of  them  after  thry  disappear/' 
The  writings  of  Shakspeare  alone  speak  of  him  in  a  satisfactory 
way.  His  mind  stands  there  identified  ;  and,  perhaps,  it  were 
wisest  to  study  him  only  when  his  feelings  were  lifted  above  the 
accompaniment  of  sordid  motives,  and  were  far  distant  from  the 
uagracious  trammels  of  ordinary  circumstance.  Curiosity,  bow* 
r,  requires  more ;  and  we  proceed  to  the  few  observations  ai- 
red by  our  limits. 

While  so  Utile  is  known  concerning  Shakspeare  himself,  it  is 
likely  that  many  particulars  should  be  discovered  respecting 
or  more  remote  ancestors.  A  "  grant,  or  confirms* 
ol  arms,"  was  issued  in  the  year  1599,  empowering  John 
(the  father  of  the  poet)  to  impale  the  arms  of  Ardeu 
i  lits  <Hrn.#  In  this  grant  occur  the  following  words :  "  John 
e.  now  of  Stratford  upon  Avon,  in  the  counte  o(  War- 
rick, Gen*,  whose  parents,  great  grandfather,  and  late  Art* 
rf  for  his  fa  it  he  MI  and  approved  service  to  the  late  most 
nt  Prince,  King  Henry  VII.  of  famous  Mernone,  was  ad- 
I  and  rewarded  with  lands  and  tenements,  geveu  to  him  in 
s  parts  of  Warwickshere,  where  they  have  continewed  by  some 
iescents  in  good  reputacion  and  credit ;  and  for  that  the  said 
John  8h»kspeare  having  martjed  the  daughter  and  one  of  the 
of  Robert  Arden,  of  fPtliingcote,  trt  (he  said  count  ie, 
1st, 

In  a  MS*  note  to  the  above  grant  of  arms  John  Shakspeare  is 
further  slated  •  to  pusne**  lands  and  tenements  in  the  county  of 
Warwick,  valued  tit  600/." 

From  this  document  it  would  appear  that  the  poet's  fatli*  r 
■as  a  man  of  property,  good  connection,  and  much  respecta- 
bility.    But  every  particular  relating  to  the  family  of  Shakspeare. 

R  1  and 

•  A  grant  of  nrmi  wit  made  to  John  Sliaktpcare  in  the  year  1369,  while  he 
•at  biiiff  ol   Strstford;  bat  it  it  oot  no*  evtsne  in  the  hcraM't  office.— 


tie 
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and  to  the  event*  of  his  own  life,  abounds  in  contradictions  and 
perplexities.  Malnne  observes  that,  after  a  very  careful  exami- 
nation in  tin  chapel  of  the  rolls,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  it  appears  that  no  grant  of  lands 
was  made  hy  that  king  to  the  Shakspeare  family,  lu  the  book 
of  the  corporation  of  Stratford  is  an  entry,  stating  that  John 
.Shaksptare  and  Robert  Bruce  were,  in  1579,  excused  paying* 
weekly  tax  of  Ad.  which  was  levied  on  the  other  al< 
and  in  I  ->oti,  the  name  of  John  Shakspeare  was  erased  from  Ihe 
list  of  corporate  inembtrs,  **  because  he  eloth  not  come  to  the 
halls."  Tlnse  latter  circumstances  ha\e  been  adduced  as  rea- 
ior  siiapofiijDg  that  he  sauk  to  comparative  poverty  about  this 
period  -  but  Mr.  Britlon  *  has  luiMiktd  *'  that  they  militarise 
Jif»m  personal  disputes,  or  such  Jt -inl-unlits  oi  political  opinion, 

too  frequently  occur  in  boroughs."'     Concerning  the  trade  of 
►hakepeare's  father  we  must  believe   Rowe's  aecount  to  be  satis- 
iictory,  as  it  is  founded  on  uniform  tradition,  and  is  opposed  only 
by  the  hearsay  assertion  of  Aubrey. 

William  NLilv>|e,iie  was  born  on   the  23d  of  April,  1664.      It 

cms  piobable  that  he  was  placed   at  the    fr< 
the  town;   and,  from  his  want  of  a  deep  acquaintance  with  the 
I  tamed  languages,  \  it  is  likely  that  he  was  taken  thence  at  the 
usual  with  boys  who  are  designed  for  trade* 

We    have   no  authority    for  disbelieving  that  Shakspeare, 
stated    hy   Rowe,  assisted  in  the  business  of  his  father  on  leaving 
school.     The  early   period   at    winch   lie  quitted  Stratford  forbids 
suppose  that   he  was,   in  his  younger  years,   a  schoolmaster 

(he  country,  as  asserted  by  Aubrey*  Mr.  Malouc  conjecture* 
"  that  he  was  employed,  while  he  yet  remained  at  Stratford,  in 
the  oflice  of  some  country  attorney,"  because  he  evinces  "  such 
a  knowledge  of  U gal  terms  as  has  the  appearance  of  technical 

skill/'* 

#  In  It*.*  "  Essay  on  ihe  life,  genius,  and  writings  of  Sbnk*pcire/*  prcfticd 
to  Whittinghmu'i  edition  of  the  poet, 

♦  \\n  pre«utnc  that  our  port'i  Might  knowledge  of  the  lunpunges  is  aseer* 
t*ined  by  Dr.  Fs/mer'i  "  E:*ay  on  the  Learning  orSliaitpcaxe." 
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^tkill/*  But  tf  we  are  to  conjecture  Shakspeart's  early  employ- 
tnetit  on  account  of  Ins  familiarity  with  terms  of  usage,  we  may 
tan^e  at  will  through  all  descriptions  of  trade  and  profession ; 
or  his  strange  art  appears  to  be  equally  conversant  with  the 
■Hysterica  of  every  occupation 

That  he  married  early  is  evident;  for  his  eldest  daughter 
(Susanna)  was  baptized  May  26,  1063,  at  which  time  Nhak- 
speare  was  only  a  few  weeks  more  than  nineteen  years  of  age.  His 
wife  was  Anne  Hathaway,  who  was  eiirht  years  older  than  h inl- 
and who  brought  him  three  children  ^  noticed 
above,  and  twins,  named  llamnet  and  Judith,  baptized  on  the 
2d  of  February,  11844 

The  exact  period  at  which  Shnkspeare  kit  Stratford  has  not 
keen  ascertained  ;  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  fr  sequent  to 

the  birth  of  his  twin  children.  We  would  willing!*  believe  that 
the  atory  respecting  the  act  of  indiscretion  attained  as  the  cause 
of  hia  retreat,  is  founded  in  error;*  but  a  tradition  to  that  effect 
must  have  been  strong-  in  the  neighbourhood  at  the  appearance  of 
Howe's  Memoir;  and  do  not  the   works  of  Shakspeare  contain 

ures  that  appear  to  corroborate  the  anecdote  ?  That  he  in- 
tends the  character  of  Ju^liee  Shallow  for  a  portraiture  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy,  seems  evident  from  the  Justice  and  the  Knight 
being  distinguished  by  the  same  armoria!  bearings ;  and  Shallow 
mentions,  as  a  reason  tor  hit*  petulant  treatment  of  Fa  I  staff,  that 

Johu  **  has  beat  his  men,  kilted  his  deer,  and  broke  open 
his  lodce,"  We  may  readily  ascribe  this  lengthened  resentment 
of  the  poet  to  Lucy's  pertinacious  remembrance  of  his  juvenile 
error  •  and,  under  the  article  Fulbrokc$  we  endeavour  to  tog 

a  circum- 


•  Mr.   firilton  is  inclined  to  su]»po9e  **  that   tome  circumstance  of  family 
<ii3-tgrccDieitt,  perhapt  ettraugemtnt  /mm  hn  wtft,"  u  igltl  lead^lo  hj*  u  moral 
orrt  Stratford,    There  certainly  is  room  to  fear  that  hi*  marriage  »  a*  rial 
productive  of   permanent  comfort.     In  Iris  will  tic  bequeath*  to  hi*  wile  onli- 
ne trifling  article  of  household  furniture;   and  Jt  wilJ  be  observed  truth* 
had  no  tlnidrea  by  her  a  tic*  the  year  1564-3. 
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a  circumstance  of  locality  that  may  tend  to  lessen  the  impropriety 
of  Shakspeare's  conduct. 

On  repairing  to  London  he  is  conjectured  by  Mr.  Mai  one  i 
have  been  introduced  to  the  theatre  by  Thomas  Green,  a  relath 
and  native  of  Stratford,  who  was  at  that  time  an  actor.  It 
been  found  impossible  to  trace  the  progress* ire  steps  by  whicfc 
rose  to  notice  and  employment.  We  may  naturally  su 
bis  first  efforts  were  made  as  an  actor,  rather  than  as  a 
His  talents  in  this  capacity  have  been  variously  rrnranm 
That  he  was  a  complete  master  of  the  theory  of  playing,  few 
be  inclined  to  disallow  after  reading  his  instructions  to  the 
formers  in  Hamlet,  and  his  description  of  a  skilful  tragedian 
Richard  III.  lie  appears,  however,  to  have  not  undertaken, 
any  period,  characters  of  an  heroic,  or,  as  tbey  are  usua 
termed,  of  a  first-rate  description.  Respecting  the  evan 
pretensions  of  an  actor,  posterity  can  seldom  form  a  safe  judg 
ment  There  are  few  subjects  on  which  the  public  opinion 
usually  more  divided;  and  after-ages  must  entirely  depend 
such  assertions  as  partiality  or  prejudice  may  choose  to  trail 
mit;  for  the  truly  judicious  seldom  perpetuate  their  thoughts  1 
sneb  a  topic.  Sever.il  contemporary  writers  praise,  though 
tainly  without  much  warmth,  bis  abilities  as  a  player;  but  Rows 
observes,  from  the  information  of  Betterton,  u  who  was  inquisi- 
tive into  this  point,  and  bid  very  early  opportunities  of  enquiry 
from  Sir  W.  D'Avenant,  that  he  was  no  exiraordtMarif  prior,** 
He  seems  chiefly  to  have  after  ted  such  characters  as  were  meant 
to  express  the  plaintive  feebleness  of  old  age ;  and  in  regard  to 
his  general  repute  as  an  actor,  we  art  warranted  in  supposing 
that  he  had  a  chaste  and  natural  manner  of  delivery  which  was 
caviare  to  the  multitude  of  an  era  so  new  to  the  genuine  beauties 
of  the  drams. 

But  hts  pretension?;  as  an  actor  are  only  of  secondary  import* 
We  pass  to  the  writings  calculated  to  delight  and  inform  the 
world,  and  which  can  be  received  but  with  one  opinion,  because 

thsy 
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they  appeal  to  the  heart  in  its  own  immutable  language.  AH 
attempts  to  settle  the  period  at  which  Siiakspeare  began  to  write 
for  the  sta^e,  and  the  order  and  succession  of  his  ptayi,  are 
attended  with  the  same  embarrassments  as  the  efforts  towards 
an  elucidation  of  less  memorable  events  in  his  life.  He. appears 
to  have  been  himself  either  careless  of  literary  fame,  or  uncon- 
scious that  his  dramatic  productions  were  likely  to  afford  a  pass- 
port to  immortality.  If  the  latter  conclusion  he  welt  founded, 
and  such  was  indeed  his  modesty,  how  incomprehensible  must 
have  been  the  resources  of  a  mind  which  could  treat  such  compo- 
sitions as  trifles  !  It  is  certain,  whatever  might  be  the  motive,* 
that  he  neglected  either  lo  publish  bis  dramatic  pieces,  or  to  pre- 
pare them  for  publication ;  and  they  first  passed  through  the  press, 
in  a  collective  form,  in  the  year  1623,  seven  years  after  his 
decease.  They  were  then  printed  by  the  players  from  stage 
Copit  W, 

Mr,  Maloue  has  bestowed  much  Inbour  and  ingenuity  on  an 
endeavour  to  ascertain  the  order  in  which  these  plays  were  writ- 
ten. According  to  this  commentator,  Slink  speare  first  exercised 
his  dramatic  genius  in  altering  and  preparing  for  the  stage  the 
three  historical  plays  falsely  printed  in  the  first  folio  as  of  hit 
entire  composition,  and  now  termed  the  First,  Second,  and  Third 
Parts  of  King  Henry  VI.  The  following  are  the  dates  which  a 
judicious  exercise  of  probable  conjecture  induced  Mr  Maloue  to 
affix  to  the  more  estimable  pieces  : 

MW- 

•  Dr.  Farmer  observes,  that  "  when  a  poet  was  connected  with  n  parti- 
cular plajhouse*  lie  constantly  sold  his  works  to  the  company,  and  it  was 
Mr  interest  to  keep  ihem  from  a  nnmtttr  uf  rivals,.  Shalspcare,  therefore, 
fciiMteJf,  published  nothing  in  the  drama,  When  he  left  the  stage  his  copies 
remained  with  tin  fW low- manager s ;  who,  at  their  own  retirement,  gave  the 
world  rh<?  edition  now  known  by  the  name  uf  the  first  folio,  and  call  the  pre- 
vious publications  ••  stolne  and  surreptitious/' — But  Shakspearc,  as  a  joint- 
propnetur,  night  readilj  have  indemnified  his  partners  for  the  presumed  loss 
to  bfl  sustained  by*  a  direct  publication  of  his  works  ?     And  this  attention  to 

I  he  interest  of  his  co-ndjutori  did  not  prevent  him  from  preparing  bis  writing! 

ro  inttt  the  public  eye  ? 


M2 

*  Bc& 

Venus  a 
111  1594. 

and  $tiftl 
proccrdi 
confined 

trAHmiCKSHtRE. 

A  Midsummer- Night's  Dream 

Comedv  of  Errors 

,.159?. 
.  1593, 
,  1 594. 
,  1  594. 
.  1595. 

.  1596, 
.  1596. 
.  1597. 
,.  1597. 
.  1597. 
.  1598. 
.  1398. 
.  159S. 
.  1599. 
.  1600. 
,.  1600. 
„  1601. 
,.  1601. 

.  1603. 

.  1605. 

.  1 6n6. 

.  160$. 
.  1609. 
.  1610. 
.  1611. 

.  1614.* 

To 

iivg  poetical  pieces; — 
ii  and  LucTftCej  printed 
of  Southampton.     Re 
led,.)  printed  in  I 
oust  occur  in 
'nee  of  Shftki 

Turning  u^  'he  Shrew........ 

Lovefs  Labour's  Lost ..., 

1  wo  Gentlemen  of  Verona , 

Komco  and  Juliet 

11  am U1 1 • 

King  John 

King  Richard  II 

King  Richard  III .. 

First  Part  of  King  Henry  IV 

Second  Fart  of  Ring  Henry  IV 

The  Merchant  of  Venice  ........ „ 

Airs  Well  that  Ends  Well  ... 

Kins  Henry  V. 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing 

As  You  Like  it 

Mcrrr  Wives  of  Windsor 

Kim*  Heurv  VIII 

Trodu^  a  d  Crcssidu 

Measure  for  Measure 

The  Winter's  Tale 

;  Lear 

iheline  

Macbeth 

Julius  Cvfflf   .•* 

Antonv  and  Cleopatra  

Timoii  ot  Athens 

Coriolanus 

Othello 

The  Tempest 

Twelfth  Night 

ides  his  play*,  Shakspeure  wrote  the  fullou 
nd  Adonis,  printed  as  etflj  m  1593  ;  Tiirtpji 
Both  these  works  are  dedicated  to  the  Earl 
le  Pilgrim*  (a  collection  of  poems  m  uilitu 
\eiit  printed  io  ltio!).     Occasional  beauties  i 
ng  from  such  a  pen  j  hut  the  mngical  adluc 
to  the  dram*. 
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To  expatiate  on  the  merits  of  these  productions  would  be  quite 
superfluous.  A  brief  notice  of  their  fortunes,  in  regard  to  public 
appreciation,  way  be  desirable.  They  were  extremely  popular  at 
the  time  of  their  first  appearance.  The  cavils  of  little  wits  best 
prove  the  throngs  attracted  by  the  early  representation  of  Shaks- 
peare's  plays  ;  and  there  are  means  of  discovering  that  the  author 
was  distinguished  and  esteemed  by  persons  of  elevated  rank.  An 
instance  of  Lord  Southampton's  liberality  (which  would  appear 
wonderful,  if  the  object  were  any  other  man  than  Sbakspenre,) 
we  have  already  mentioned.  Queen  Elizabeth  frequently  had  his 
plays  performed  before  her.  King  James  I,  wrote  him  an  "  ami- 
cable letter :"*  and,  in  the  dedication  to  the  folio  edition  of 
lt>23,  by  Heflfciogc  and  Condell,  the  Earls  of  Pembroke  and 
Montgomery  are  said  to  have  "  prosequuted  both  the  writings,  . 
and  their  author  Living,  with  much  favour.'' 

It  will  he  found  with  surprise  tint,  after  the  death  of  .Shaks- 
peare,  the  writings  of  Den  Jonsoit  were,  for  many  years,  pre- 
ferred to  his  by  persons  who  pretended  to  scholarship  and  wit. 
But  the  neglect  of  bis  writings,  in  point  of  stage  representation, 
was  not  confined  to  the  period  in  which  the  tyrannical  Jonsoit 
exercised  personal  influence.  Between  the  years  16*2  and  1G9-3, 
only  three  of  Shakspeare's  plays  were  on  the  list  of  Dow  ties,  the 
prompter.  It  does  nut  appear  that  the  tragedy  of  Richard  III. 
was  performed  from  tht*  time  of  the  Restoration  until  the  year 
1700*  After  the  appearance  of  Rowe's  edition  of  our  author,  the 
exhibition  of  his  plays  became  more  frrqueut;  but  still  wretched 
alterations  were  preferred  to  the  dramas  in  their  original  form* 
The  majority  of  these  incomparable  productions  were,  indeed, 
chiefly  confined  to  the  closet  after  the  decease  of  their  author, 
till  Garrick  imparted  a  new  lone  to  the  stage  ;  and,  by  the  I 

play 


•  TUIi  letter  (now  Ion)  ii  said,  on  the  authority  of  Sheffield,  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  to  linve  remained  long  in  the  hjiids  of  Sir  \V  D' A  tenant. 
Or.  Farmer  suppnwt  it  to  have  been  written  in  return  for  the  compliment 
p«id  to  James,  in  &J«i  beth* 


pie?  of  natwrml  acting,  itevitably  restored  the  posits*  fcsiimt  to* 
s*vdimrstkm  of  the  greet  poet  of  natai*  ^    «a 

••>  It  weald  appear  that  Sbaiepear*  first  (rcsm  iiMbrrfl 
pbflMMeinUieycarl^M^atwkkbtNW^i 
oetaaeed  a  licence  from  Janes  I.  to  "  exhibit  < 
dies,  histories,  kc  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  sad  ebewfeem^  «• 
plays  which  be  ia  luppoeed  to  have  produced  ss£seawss*i*»se  Una 
period,  will  be  aeen  in  the  chronological  Hat  wiriofa  w*  I 
tjsd from  Meleae.  We  have stated,  in  oar  notios  of  iVes*  4 
that  be  parcbaaed  that  residence  ia  1507;  bat  it 
tbj*)  his  professional  eagageaieota  in  Loadoa  most  have  i 
him,  Car  some  time,  rather  a  visitor  than  aa  iabaJMsafctof  >wbs 
mojaeioa  ialeaded  lor  the  asyleea  of  his  deeUmaa;  years!  It  ia 
Mi  known  at  what  period  he  disposed  of  hie  pmpssts  mVtin ' 
Globe  Theatre;  but  the  statement  of  Rowe  ia<As**  so  aw  s*p~ 
peoa  that  it  was  several  years  previooa  to  bis  dee  sassy  tlumjh  be 
probably  continued  to  write  so  late  as  the  year  1614.  Vbosite 
of  New.  Place  mast  be  viewed  with  additional  interest  tfrw^ be- 
lieve test  «  The  Tempest,"  aad  «  Twelfth  Niatt,"  wweehktly 
written  at  Stratford. 

Concerning  the  domestic  economy  of  Sbakspearo>  dariag  his 
tkeatrical  career,  or  the  days  of  his  retirement,  nothing  ewtf sfae- 
tovy  ia  known.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  exercise  of  his 
wonderful  talenls  prodoced  considerable  pecuniary  benefita ;  and 
we  observe,  with  equal  gratification,  that  he  possessed  prudence 
to  retain  what  he  acquired.  Gildon  says  that  Shakspeare  toft  be- 
bind  him  aa  estate  of  300/.  per  annum ;  but  more  carvfei  in- 
vestigators sappose  that  the  whole  of  his  real  and  personal  pro* 
perty  did  not  produce  more  than  the  yearly  revenue  of  9001.  m 
sum  that  was,  in  the  eai  ly  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  perhaps 
equal  to  1000/.  at  the  present  period ;  an  income  certainly  suffi- 
cient for  his  occasion,  and,  therefore,  we  readily  believe  equal  re 
hisicish. 

Shakspeare  died  at  his  house  termed  New  Place,  in  Stratford, 
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in  Tuesday,  the  33d  of  April,  1616.  This,  it  will  lie  nhservd, 
ww  the  fifU -second  annual  recurrenco  of  his  natal  day*  Hi* 
UW,*  bearing  date  the  25th  of  March,  1016,  is  yet  extant  in  the 
ofGoe  of  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury.  By  'his  iustru- 
ment  he  makes  the  following  bequests :— to  his  daughter,  Judith, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  one  hundred  to  be  paid  in  discharge 
of  her  marriage  portion,  within  one  year  after  his  decease,  and  the 
remaining  rift  \  on  l<er  surrendering  to  his  daughter  Susanna  all  ♦  l.mn 
to  a  copyhold  tenement  in  Stratford-oti-Avon,  hold  en  of  the  manor 
of  Rowing  ton.  He  also  bequeathed  to  the  same  Judith  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  more,  "  if  she,  or  any  issne  of  her 
body,  should  be  living  at  the  end  of  three  years  next  ensuing? 
the  day  of  the  date  of  his  will ;"  and,  likewise,  **  his  broad 
silver  gift  bowk" 

To  hi*  sister  J  one  twenty  pounds,  and  alt  fits  wearing  apparel, 
likewise  the  house  in  which  she  dwelt  at  Stratford,  for  her  natu- 
ral life,  under  the  yearly  rent  of  twelve-pence. 
tTo  her  three  sons,  fire  pounds  a  piece. 
To  his  grand- daughter,  Elizabeth  Hall,  all  his  plate,  except 
e  broad  and  silver  gilt  bowl. 
To  the  poor  of  Stratford,  ten  pounds,     To  Mr.  Thomas  Combe, 
I  sword.     To  Thomas  Russel,  Esq.  rive  pounds  ;  mid  to  Fran- 
en  Collins,  of  the  Borough  of  Warwick,  Gent,  thirteen  pounds, 

six 

♦  Tbia  Will  appcan  to  have  been  drawn  up  in  February,  though  notcie* 
cuted  till  Mm  following  month,  hi  the  preamble,  the  tsttlrnr  is  *iid  t  •  ba 
in  perfect  health  and  memory.  This  expression  wu,  perhaps,  intended  ta 
aignifv  only  suuudneis  of  menial  powers  ;  but  it  ii  a  form  of  words  that  we 
btrc  flot  observed  to  occur  in  any  other  will  drawn  nearly  *t  the  »»mc 
period*  The  will  ii  written  on  three  sheds  if  pap«r,  the  two  J*jf 
9f  which  are  subscribed  with  ijh*kspenrfr*a   own   band.     Hto  nmn- 

in  the  margin   of  the   fir»t  sheet j    but  this  is  said   bj   Ma  tune  to 
have  beeu  written  by  the  scrivener  who  drew  th©  will ;  and,  bjr  oilier- 
thought  to   huvt   bean  inserted  bj  the  enttnng  ulcrk   in  the  Prc/u^a:,** 
Office,  S 
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six  shillings,  and  eight-pence.  To  Hamlet  (Hamnet)  Sadler, 
twenty-six  shillings  and  eiijit-pence,  to  buy  him  a  ring.  To 
William  Reynolds,  Gent,  a  like  sum  for  the  same  purpose*  To 
his  godson,  William  Walker,  Uenty  shilling*  in  gold;  to  An- 
thony Nash,  Gent,  twenty -six  shilling  and  eight-pence.  To 
Mr.  John  Nash,  the  same  sum ;  and  to  "  his  Fellows/'  John 
llemy litre.  HicharJ  Burbage,  and  Henry  Cundell,  twenty-six 
shillings  and  eight-pence  a  piece,  to  buy  then  linjftj 

To  his  daughter.  Susanna  Hall,  he  bequeathed  the  whole  of 
hU  real  properly  fof  the  term  of  her  natural  I  lie,  with  remainder 
to  her  issue  iu  tail  male;  but,  in  the  instance  of  failure  of  such 
issue  from  his  said  daughter  Susanna,  he  vested  a  right  of  suc- 
cession in  his  daughter  JndiLh,  and  her  male  i*sue. 

The  remainder  of  his  persona)  property  ( except  the  second  best 
bed,  with  the  furniitui,  which  he  gave  to  his  wife  J  he 
queathed  to  his  son-in-law,  John  Hall,  Gent,  and  his  daugh 
Susanna,  whom  he  appointed  executors  to  his  will,  but  subject 
in  the  discharge  of  th;il  duly  to  Thomas  RusseJ,  Esq.  and  Fran- 
cis Collins,  Gent.  Ift  Mj 

Shakspcare's  wife,  as  will  be  seen  from  our  notice  of  the 
in  script  ion  over  her  grave  in  Stratford  church,  survived  him 
rather  more  than  seven  years.  His  son,  Hamnet,  died  in 
the  thirteenth  year  of  his  age,  in  1696,  Susanna,  bis  elder 
daughter,  was  married  to  John  Hall,  a  physician  of  consider- 
able repute  and  practice,  rankling  at  Stratford.  The  issue  of 
this  marriage  was  oue  daughter,  Elizabeth,  who  was  twice  mar- 
ried ;  Grst  to  Thomas  Nashe,  Esq,  and  afterwards  to  Sir  John 
Barnard,  of  Abingdon,  Noithamplonshire  ;  hot  had  no  childrei 
hy  either  husband,  Judith,  Shakspeare's  second  daughter,  ma 
ried  Thomas  Quiney,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  person  of  n 
■pec-lability,  and  is  styled  gentleman  in  the  register  ui  Si, 

Mrs. 

♦  It  rany,  bovreter,  be  ob*crvc«i  lh*t,  in  a  "  Dcdnrtfiim  of  Trust  by  Julm 
Heniiugt*  •nd  others"  Tliomnp  Quiney  is  siyled  a  tmtnzr.  See  Mulonc** 
Inquiry  into  the  Authenticity  of  certain  Tape:*,  6tc,   p.  413*. 
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Mrs.  Quiney  had  three  children ;  but  all  died  young,  Thus, 
the  last  lineal  descendant  of  Shakspeare  was  his  grand- daughter. 
Lady  Barnard,  who  died  in  1609-70. 

We  cannot  close  this  biographical  sketch  without  observing 
that  Shakspeare  was  not  only  admirable  as  a  poet,  but  excellent 
as  a  man.  Several  of  his  contemporary  dramatic  writers  arc  i 
sured,  in  the  pamphlets  of  those  times,  for  malevolence  of  dispo- 
sition, and  various  degrading  vices.  No  man  prefers  one  accu- 
sation against  the  great  bard;  and  even  his  rivals  praise  the 
gentleness  •(  his  temper,  aud  celebrate  the  general  respectability 
of  his  character 

John  He  Stratford,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  born  ia 
this  town  at  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  He  studied 
at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  and  was,  at  an  early  age,  noticed  by 
King  Edward  11.  who  appointed  him  his  secretary,  and  cousti* 
luted  him  a  member  of  the  privy-council.  But  he  speedily  fill 
under  the  displeasure  of  his  royal  master,  by  accepting  from  the 
Pope  a  nomination  to  the  bishopric  of  Winchester,  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  king.  When  restored  to  the  favour  of  his 
sovereign  he  became  subject  to  the  enmity  of  the  tjueen,  and  her 
favourite,  Roger  Mortimer ;  but  Edward  111.  entertained  so  high 
an  opinion  of  his  talents  and  integrity,  that,  soon  after  his  acces- 
aion  to  the  throne,  he  raised-hlm  to  the  office  of  lord-chancellor 
of  England,  and  named  him  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  During 
the  first  French  expedition  of  Edward,  the  chief  care  of  the  go* 
vei  umeut  at  home  was  left  to  the  archbishop.  But  this  was  a 
trust  productive  of  much  danger  and  trouble.  The  ungrateful 
office  of  levying  the  immense  sums  wanted  by  Edward  for  his 
ambitious  undertaking  was  consigned  to  his  hands;  and  when  the 
popular  discontent  rose  high,  and  the  success  of  the  enterprize 
was  impeded  through  an  unavoidable  failure  in  the  supplies,  the 
court  politically  threw  all  the  odium  on  the  vice-gerent ;  and 
Archbishop  Stratford  was,  for  a  time,  exposed  to  the  censure  of 
•very  party.     He,  however,  survived  this  severity  of  fortune,  and 
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passed  seven  year*  of  tranquillity  in  the  'Mscharge  of  hi*  archie- 
piscopat  functions.  He  died  (as  some  assert,  of  the  plague,)  in 
the  year  134S.  The  learning  of  this  prelate  was  evinced  by 
some  literary  compositions,  which,  we  believe,  are  still  preserved 
in  the  archives  of  Lambeth;  the  clemency  of  his  temper  is  re- 
corded by  Godwin  ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  his  liberality,  and  respe 
for  those  early  impressions  which  unexpccUd  grandeur  sometime 
obliterates  in  common  minds,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  I 
foundation  of  the  chantry  attached  to  the  church  of  his  nativ 
town, 

Rolnrt  dc  Stratford,  the  younger  brother  of  the  irehbtatm 
was  also  born  in  this  place,  and  was  rector,  for  some  years,  of  tb 
town  which  afforded  him  birth.     He  was  twice  entrusted  by  hii 
brother  with  Hie  care  of  the  great  seal ;  and,  in  the  year  1336, 
■Iftttfffdfii  Archbishop  Stratford  in  the  office  of  lord-chancellor  of 
England.     He  was  afterward*  promoted  to  the  see  of  Chichester, 
and  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford.     He  died 
at  an  advanced  a^e  in  1362. 

Ralph  de  Stratford,  nephew  to  these  distinguished  prelates. 
was,  likewise,  a  native  of  this  town.  He  was  consecrated  Bishup 
of  London  in  1330.  Little  is  known  respecting  bis  public  life. 
(and,  perhaps,  the  silence  of  history  regarding  a  churchman  may 
often  be  received  as  a  testimony  in  his  favour.}  He  proved  his 
attachment  to  the  place  of  his  birth,  hy  erecting  a  man- 
sion for  the  accommodation  of  the  priests  appertaining  to  tha 
chantry   founded   by   the   archbishop.      His  death   occurred   in 

tan. 

A  curious  instance  of  longevity  in  a  native  of  Stratford  is  men- 
tioned in  Mr.  Wbcler's  historical  work  respecting  this  place-  It 
ii  there  stated  that  one  Francis  Ainge,  who  was  baptized  (aa 
appears  by  the  register,)  on  the  26th  of  August,  1629,  left 
England  in  his  youth  for  North  America,  where  he  resided  till 
the  13th  of  April,  1767,  on  which  day  he  died,  at  the  age  of  137 
years  and  eight  months,  wanting  fifteen  days.* 

Tha 
•  Wheler'i  Stratford,  p.  162— 165. 
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The  small  village  of  Suottery,  distant  from  Stratford  one 
mile  on  the  west,  is  supposed  to  be  tlie  place  in  which  Shaks- 
peare's  wife,  Anne  Hathaway,  resided  before  her  marriage.  It 
is  certain  that  Hie  llalhaways,  a  numerous  family,  lived  in  this 
village  about  the  period  of  Shakspeare's  nuptials;  and  there  is, 
consequently,  reason  for  presuming  that  the  popular  tradition  is 
correct.  A  cottage  is  yet  shewn  as  the  identical  tenement  in 
which  she  dwelt  when  Shakspeare  "  won  her  to  his  love  f*  but 
of  this  circumstance  no  resemblance  of  proof  has  been  adduced. — 
The  cottage  was,  a  few  years  back,  provided  with  several  artU 
eles  affirmed  to  have  belonged  to  the  great  poet.  Among  these 
were  a  chair,  termed  u  S  ha  ksp  tare's  courting  chair ;"  a  purse 
about  four  inches  square,  wrought  with  black  and  white  bugles 
and  beads;  a  small  inkstand;  and  a  pair  of  fringed  gloves, — 
These  articles  were  said  to  have  "  been  handed  down  from 
Shakspeare  to  his  grand-daughter,  Lady  Barnard  ;  and  from  her, 
through  the  Hathaway  family ,  to  those  *f  the  present  day/* 
Influenced  by  the  currency  of  this  tradition,  Mr.  Ireland  pur- 
chased the  former  two  articles,  and  Mr.  George  Garrick  the 
latter.  But  the  character  of  their  reliques  will  not  bear  exami- 
nation. It  will  he  uniformly  found,  by  those  who  make  enqui- 
ries without  an  effort  at  self-deception,  that  there  is  not  a  single 
article,  of  any  nature,  extant,  that  has  been  proved  to  have  be- 
anged  to  Shakspeare. 

BfDfoiiD,  a  village  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Avon,  is  dis- 
nit  from  Stratford  about  six  miles.  The  tenancies  of  this  lord- 
ship, forming  a  part  of  the  ancient  possessions  of  the  crown,  were 
fveu  by  King  John  to  Llewelyn,  Prince  of  Wales,  op  the  mar- 
riage of  his  daughter  Joan  with  that  prince.  By  Llewelyn  a 
grant  was  obtained  for  a  weekly  market  here,  in  the  fourth  of 
Henry  11 L  The  existence  of  thin  market  was  recognized  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  but  it  has  long  since  fallen  into  disuse. 

There  is  a  traditional  tale  connected  with  Bidford,  which  has 
$  2  been 
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,tvtn  to  the  public  by  a  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,* 
ami   l>y  Ireland,  in  his  views  on  the  river  Avon,     It  is  said  tha 
there  was  formerly  in   litis  village  an  association  of  topers^,  who 
took  pride  in  the  great  quantity  of  ale  tliej  could  swallow  without 
falling  under  their  rustic  board,  and   who  were  in  the  habit  of 
clml.  he   residents   in   neighbouring  places  to  a  trial  of 

strength  in  this  offensive  capacity*  Among  others,  certain  in- 
habitants of  Stratford  were  summoned  It  the  contest ;  and  it  has 
been  said  that  Shakspcare  was  one  of  those  who  accepted  the 
challenge.  The  Stratford  champions  were  soon  overcome,  and 
endeavoured  to  retire  from  the  scene  of  action  ;  but  were  notable 
to  proceed  further  on  their  way  home  than  a  crab-tree,  still 
standing  by  the  road  side,  about  half  a  mile  from  Bidford,  Here, 
according  to  the  writers  who  have  given  publicity  to  the  tradi- 
tion, they  found  it  expedient  to  lie  down  ;  and,  soon  falling 
asleep,  they  remained  insensible  till  the  following  morning^ 
Skakspcare  was  the  last  to  awake ;  and,  when  his  companion 
urged  him  to  return  and  renew  the  contest,  he  exclaimed  *  No1 
I  have  had  enough  ;  1  have  drank  with 

"  Piping  Ptbwrth,  Dancing  Manton, 
•'  Haunted  Hiltbro',  Hungry  Grafton, 
H  Dudging  Ethali,  Papist  Wicktfirrd, 
••  Beggarly  Brwm»  and  Drunken  Bidfrrd,'* 

We  presume  that  the  internal  evidence  of  these  verses  will  \n 
made  the  reader  that  it  is  unlikely  they  proceeded  from  Shaks 

peorc 


•  Vide  Gent.  Mag.  fur  December,  1794,  p*  1067. 

t  Mr,  Ireland,  and  the  writer  la  (be  Gcntleman'i  Magaaioe.  are  more 
tuodcit  in  thii  statement  than  tUv  urtkl  historians  (torn  wbora  ihcy  gained 
information.  Tbosc  who  repeat  tbc  tradition,  in  the  neigbhourliuod 
Stratford,  invariably  assert  that  thw  whale  party  slept  undisturbed  from  Sa- 
turday night  till  the  following  Monday  morning,  when  they  were  roused  bj 
workman  going  to  their  I a bo at ! 
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peare.  Various  loose  rhymes,  appearing  I  lie  result  of  accidental 
collision,  are  circulated  in  nearly  every  neighbourhood;  and,  if 
an  eminent  poetical  character  arise,  it  is  an  especial  mercy  to  his 
memory  if  such  fugitive  compounds  are  not  attributed  to  his  muse* 
The  story  of  Sliakspeare's  early  excess,  and  of  his  lon^  lightfa 
rest  beneath  the  crab-tree,  depends  entirely  on  the  most  disputable 
kind  of  tradition;  and  we  cannot  avoid  believing  that  the  a 
dote  was  fabricated  as  an  accompaniment  to  rustic  verses  of  ancient 
standing,  when  the  name  of  Shakspeare  became  an  object  of  ge- 
neral attraction.  From  the  situation  of  Bidford,  and  its  repute 
for  festivity,  it  is,  however,  probable,  that  the  place  was  fre- 
quently the  resort  of  such  company  as  Shakspeare  was  condemned 
to  use  in  the  early  part  of  life* 

Bidford'Grange  is  pleasantly  situate  on  the  border  of  the 
river  Avon,  This  spacious  mansion,  which  formerly  appertained 
to  Bordsley-Abbey,  is  now  divided ;  the  one  part  being  occupied 
by  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  and  the  other  by  a  fanner.  The 
property  is  vested  in  the  Skip  with  family. 

Cloptob-Hquse  is  rather  more  than  one  mile  from  Stratford 
on  the  North.     The  lordship  of  Clopton  was  long  possessed  by  a 

aily  who  made  it  their  principal  place  of  residence,  and  took 
their  surname  from  this  seat.  Sir  George  CRrew,  who  married 
Joyce,  the  eldest  daughter  and  coheiress  of  William  Clopton,  Esq* 
was  created  Baron  Cavew,  of  Clopton*  in  the  third  of  James  L 
The  various  public  services  of  this  eminent  person  caused  him  to 
be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Earl  of  Totness,  in  the  first  year  of 
Charles  I.  But  this  accumulation  of  honours  he  lived  to  enjoy 
nly  four  years;  and,  dying  without  legitimate  issue,  in  1*529, 
Wiis  buried  in  the  family  vault  of  the  Cloptous,  at  the  east  end  of 
the  north  aisle  of  Stratford  church,  where  a  handsome  mouumeut 
I  erected  to  his  memory  and  that  of  bis  countess. 

Clopton- House  is  a  venerable  mansion,  probably  erected  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  bnt  sorn*  modern  exterior 
alterations  detract  much  from  the  general  effect  of  the  building. 
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la  different  apartments  are  preserved  a  few  pictures,  and  some 
curious  articles  of  ancient  furniture,  amon^  which  is  a  bed  said 
to  have  been  £iven  to  Sir  Hugh  Clop  ton  by  King  Henry  VII. 

Chaklecote,*  the  seat  of  the  Rev.  Johu  Lucy,  is  situate 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  Avon,  at  the  distance  of  four  miles 
from  the  town  of  Stratford.  This  spot  will  be  viewed  with  consi- 
derable interest,  as  the  former  residence  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  the 
persecutor  of  Shakspeare,  and  the  prototype  of  the  weak,  vain, 
petulant,  Justice  Shallow.  William,  the  son  of  Walter  de  Cherle- 
cote,  assumed  the  surname  of  Lucy  about  the  close  uf  the  twelfth 
century  jt  *Tja<  lBe  family  bore  eminent  sway  in  this  part  of  the 
county  through  many  generations.  The  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  whose 
frivolity  and  ill -temper  are  immortalized  by  the  poet,  was  knighted 
in  the  seventh  of  Elizabeth,  and  was  one  of  the  representatives  of 
the  county  of  Warwick  in  two  parliaments 

The  family  bore  for  their  arms  three  luecs  f pike  fish)  hauriant 
df  argent,  in  the  person  of  William,  who  first  assumed  the  sur- 
name of  Lucy ;  so  that  Shakspeare  is  sufficiently  warranted  in 
satirically  causing  Justice  Shallow  to  affirm  that  his  is  "  an  old 
coat," — "  All  Ilia  ancestors  that  come  after  him,"  says  Stonier, 
another  member  of  this  ancient  family,  *f  may  give  the  dozen 
white  luces  in  their  coat.** 

The  mansion  at  Chai  tecote  was  rebuilt  about  the  first  year  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  by  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  ;  and  the  edifice  then 
constructed  is  yet  standing.  It  is  a  noble  specimen  of  the  do- 
mestic  style  which  obtained  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  material  is  brick,  with  stone  coigns ;  and,  although 
too  many  freedoms  have  been  taken,  in  the  progress  of  various 
alterations,  with  its  ancient  character,  the  general  effect  of  the 
structure  is   still   venerable  and   impressive.      The  oontiguou* 

grounds 

•  Thi»  parish  it  in  the  Warwick  Division  of  Kineton  Hundred,  hue  u 
noticed  in  tfoii  ptgc  in  consequence  of  its  connexion  with  the  town  of  Straw 
lord. 

t  PugdaJe's  Antiquities,  &c.  p.  50*. 
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grounds  are  richly  stocked  with  timber,  among  which  are  elm* 
my(  unusual  growth  and  vigour,  ft  is  impossible  to  walk  through 
Qtfeefl*  grounds,  and  to  view  the  mansion,  without  reflecting  ou  the 
ftiour  in  which  the  great* genius  and  boost  of  the  islaud  was  (ac- 
wording  to  tradition,)  hd  through  the  humblest  gate,  and  coo* 
•mlemned  to  bow  tit  silence  before  lolly  in  a  "  furred  gown." 

In  the  Church  arc  several  monuments  to  different  branches  of 
%he  Lucy  family,  among  which  must  he  noticed  that  of  Sir  Tho* 
wn.is  Lucy,     This  \a  un  altar -tomb  ;  and  on  the  top  are  the  effigies 
*>f  himself  and  his  lady,  well  executed.     It  is  singular  that  Sir 
Thomas  has  no  epitaph  ;  but  there  is  inscribed  on  a  slab  a  warm 
memorial  of  the  merits  of  his  lady,  professedly  written  by  him- 
self, and  signed  with  his  name.     The  terms  of  this  eulogy  are  so 
tender  and  well-chosen,  that  the  reader  would  be  inclined  to  form 
a  favourable  opinion  of  his  fadlflgl  ai|d  capacity,  if  he  did  not 
stand  condemned  to  dislike  in  Shakspeare's  resistless  page.     Sir 
Thomas  died  in  1600  ;  his  lady  in  15*)% 

Smtterfield  Division 


comprises  the  following  parishes  and  hamlets :— Alccstan  ; 
Btartey  ;  Bcausttll  (hamlet ;)  Budbroke ;  Fulbroke  ;  Hampton 
Lttey,  otherwise  Bishop's  Hampton ;  Ilmcteij ;  Hatton;  Honi^ 
ley;  Loxhy  ;  Norton  Lindsaj  ;  Sherbourne ;  Shrcwley  (ham 
let ;)  SnUtfrjieid  ;    tFoloerton ;   Wroxali, 

The  Tillage  of  AlvestuN  is  agreeably  situated  near  the  banks 
ef  Uie  Avon,  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  Stratford,  This  is 
a  rural  and  pleasing  neighbourhood,  and  was  called  by  the  late 
Dr*  Perry  the  Houtpelierpf  England,  ou  account  of  the  salubrity 
of  the  air. 

To  the  west  of  Alve&ton  are  IVelcomhc  Uilh,  the  celebrated 
scene  of  warlike  operations  bet  wee  n  the  Britons  and  Saxons, 
Here  are  extensive  entrenchments,  termed  the  Dingles,  wliiclj  ap- 
pear to  have  been  formed  by  the  latter  people ;  and  numerous 
other  earth-works,  some  of  which   were  probably  thrown  up  to 
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cover  the  remains  of  those  who  fell  in  battle*  The  rugged  feature* 
of  this  neighbourhood  are  softened  by  11  elcombc  Lodge,  the  hand* 
some  residence  of  George  Lloyd,  Htf| 

The  parish  of  Fulbroke,  which  now  contains  only  a  few  scat* 
iered  dwellings  for  agriculturists,  but  which  once  had  a  more  nu* 
werous  population,  and  pofcse^scd  a  place  of  parochial  worship,  ia 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  town  of  Stratford,  on  the  north-east. 
John,  Duke  of  Bedford,  third  son  of  Henry  IV.  held  this  manor 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  by  the  fourth  part  of  a  knight's  fee. 
By  the  Duke  of  Bedford  an  extensive  park  was  formed  at  Ful- 
broke, which  was  rendered  picturesque  and  desirable  by  the  con- 
tiguous flow  of  the  river  Avon,  This  nobleman,  likewise,  con- 
structed, on  arc  eminence  within  his  newly-arranged  domain,  a 
building,  which  Dugdule  terms  a  *  little  castle  of  brick  and 
fttone."  The  edifice  appears  to  have  been  much  neglected  after 
the  decease  of  the  duke;  and  in  the  reiun  of  Henry  Vlll.  Sir 
William  Complon,  (who  had  custody  of  the  park,  which  theu  ap- 
pertained to  the  Crown)  pulled  down  the  whole  of  the  ruinous 
pile,  and  employed  the  materials  in  erecting  his  mansion  at 
Compton  Wyniale.  At  a  period  subsequent  to  the  fifth  year  of 
of  Queen  Mary  the  manor  was  purchased  by  the  Lucys  ofCharle- 
cote,  tu  which  family  the  property  remained  till  the  early  part  of 
the  18th  century.  It  is  now  possessed  by  Mr.  Fullerton,  late  of 
Stratford  College. 

It  has  been  said  t.iat  Fulbroke  Park  was  the  scene  of  t! 
memorable,  indiscretion  which  caused  Shakspeare  to  fly  from 
his  native  county.  We  have  observed  that  every  anecdote  eon* 
cenmrg  the  private  life  of  the  threat  poet  rests  on  vague  and  most 
questionable  tradition.  Ireland,*  as  we  believe,  is  the  first 
writer  who  asserts  that  Fulbroke  was  the  spot  chosen  for  Shak 
apc-are's  thoughtless  act  of  depredation.  Rowe  merely  states 
tlie  cireum&laiu:*-  to  have  occurred  in  "  a  park  belonging  to  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy/*  As  8ir  Thomas  possessed  two  parks  in  the 
close  neighbourhood  of  Stratford,  a  liberty  is,  evidently,  allowed 

far 
*  In  his  picturesque  views  on  the  Avon* 
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for  conjecture;  and  it  is  more  creditable  to  the  memory  for 
the  bard  to  suppose  that  Fulbroke  was  the  theatre  of  his  indis* 
ere li mt.  There  wits  not  any  mansion  here  to  impart  the  notion 
of  domestic  properly  to  the  noble  beast  of  chacc  which  browsed 
herbage ;  the  buck,  in  these  forsaken  avenues,  would  almost 
appear  0tt//ytH#  irauiu,  lh<9  tempting'  booty  of  every  adventurous 
sportsman.  But,  while  we  are  thus  disposed  to  believe  thai 
Mr*  Ireland's  assertion  is  correct,  we  are  bound  to  observe  that 
the  common  tradition  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stratford  runs 
counter  to  his  statement  The  present  reverberations  of  tradi- 
tional story  are  oi  little  import;  but  they  uniformly  point  to 
t  lurleeote  is  the  scene  of  ShakspeareJs  inconsiderate  freedom  of 
conduct. 

At  Wrox  all,  distant  six  miles  from  the  town  of  Warwick  on 
the  north-west,  a  nunnery  was  founded  in  the  reigu  of  Stephen 
by  Hugh  de  Hatton,  which  met  with  several  benefactors,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  heen  an  establishment  of  high  credit  through  many 
ages.  The  nuns  were  of  the  Benedictine  order,  and  the  revenues 
were  stated  at  the  Dissolution  to  amount  to  721.  1 2.*.  6cf.  above  all 
reprices,  Anne  Lille  was  prioress  at  that  period,  and  obtained  a 
pension  of  7/.  IQs.pfr  mm,  lor  life. 

The  site  of  the  nunnery,  With  the  church  and  all  depen 
lauds  in  Wroxall,  was  granted,  in  the  thirl  v  -sixth  of  Henry  VI J  I, 
to  Robert  Rorgoyne  and  John  Scudaraere,  A  mansion  was 
titer  erected  here,  as  it  would  appear  by  the  Burgoync 
fanJFIy.  This  mansion,  with  the  manor  of  W  roxall,  was  purcha.-i  d 
in  1713,  by  the  eminent  Sir  Chi  Vrcn,  and  both  are  now 

live  property  of  hij  descendant,  Christopher  Wren,  Esq,     The 

iior-housc,  a  spacious  building  of  the  Elizabethan  order, 

sent  ui. 

Near  Wroxall  is  UatToN,  a  place  which  derives  its  appella- 
tion, 

■  Among  some  picture*  preserved  here  is  an  original  portrait  of  lbs  ;■ 
Somtrvilc,  which  is  juttrifttiog,  as  we  believe  that  a  hUiicu  o* 'that  wriu-r 
liii  act  been  engraved* 
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tion,  according:  to  Dugdale,  from  the  beathy  tract  in  its  vicinity. 
This  lordship  is  aot  mentioned  in  Domesday,  but  it  appears  to  have 
formed  a  part  of  the  possessions  of  Henry  dc  Newburgh,  the  first 
Earl  of  Warwick  of  the  Norman  line.  Of  the  Earls  of  Warwick 
it  was  held  by  Hugh  de  Hatton,  who  made  this  his  principal 
seat,  and  assumed  a  surname  from  the  place  of  his  residence. 
The  church  of  Hatton,  and  various  lands  situate  in  the  parish, 
were  bestowed  on  the  nunnery  of  Wroxall  by  the  founder  of  that 
religious  house,  and  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  nuns  till 
the  period  of  the  Dissolution,  This  neighbourhood  acquires  a 
considerable  interest  from  the  circumstauce  of  affording  a  chosen 
residence  to  the  Rev.  Dn  Parr,  one  of  the  brightest  literary  orna- 
ment* of  the  present  era.  This  profound  scholar,  who  has  been 
characterized  as  possessing  the  herculean  intellect  of  Johnson, 
without  the  prejudices  and  acerbity  which  detracted  from  the 
great  lexicographer's  excellence,  resides  in  the  pafsouage,  a  ca- 
pacious and  retired  house  at  Hatton,  and  perforins  clerical  duty 
at  the  parish  church,  a  building  which  his  active  beneficence  has 
led  him  to  adorn  with  valuable  painted  glass,  and  other  particu- 
lars of  decorous  emhellihliment.  Here,  with  an  extensive  library, 
a  select  circle  of  admiring  friends,  and  the  exalted  joys  arising 
from  the  retrospect  of  a  life  that  will  adorn  the  literary  annals  of 
his  country,  Dr.  Parr  moves  with  real  dignity,  since  all  that  6e- 
ttows  lustre  on  his  name  and  abode  emanates  from  his  own  talents 
and  virtues. 

At  a  short  distance  from  Hatton  is  Grove  Park,  the  seat  of 
Lord  Dormer.  It  is  observed  by  Dugdale  that,  "  in  a  record  as 
ancient  as  the  time  of  Edward  I,  this  place  is  called  la  Grave, 
that  is  to  say  the  Grove,  shewing  that  it  took  its  name  originally 
from  being  a  thick  wood  of  high  trees."  The  mansion  on  this 
estate  is  a  capacious  and  venerable  building. 
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comprises  the  market  town  of  Alcestek,  and  tbe  following 
parishes  and  hamlets :— *Ahe$  great;  Arrow,  with  Ragley  ; 
Mon:  TpJttj:  K*nw«rton;  Miicot  (hamlet ;)  Mortrm-Ba- 
fat;  Semboum  (hamlet;)  Spcnmti ;  Studlty ;  Tardebigg ; 
Ttitnnf  and  Cobtcy  (hamlet;)  IVethttey. 

The  town  of  Alcester,  or  Aulcester  (ordinarily  pro- 
noun red  A  ulster)  is  situate  near  the  western  border  of  the 
county.  The  confluence  of  the  two  small  rivers  Alrie  and  Ar- 
row takes  place  in  Ihe  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town. 

That  this  was  a  Roman  station  may  he  asserted  on  secure  ground. 
Its  name  evinces  it*  antiquity,  M  the  word  Cestre,  orCestcr,  waa 
invariably  used  by  the  Saxons,  to  express  a  fortified  place  ; 
and  the  situation  of  the  town  on  the  Icknield,  or  Ryknild,  Street, 
readily  points  to  the  people  by  whom  those  fortifications  were 
raised.  Yettiflpes  of  the  Romans  are,  likewise,  frequently  dis- 
covered. Dugdnle  mentions  M  old  foundations  of  buildings,  Ro- 
man bricks,  and  coins/*  *  which  were  oflen  found  hire  iu  his 
time.  Gibson  says  that,  "  about  fifty  years  ago,  iu  digging  a 
cellar,  there  was  an  urn  taken  op,  with  GOO  and  odd  pieres  of  Ro- 
man coin  in  it  ;*'  |  and  Gough  notices  coins  found  iu  making  the 
turnpike  road  to  had  from  Alcester  to  Stratford.  Remains  of 
the  Romans  are  frequently  turned  up  by  the  spade  and  plough  at 
the  present  period.  In  the  XVJIlh  Volume  of  the  Arehasologia 
is  an  account  of  two  urns  found  in  a  piece  of  ground  termed 
Black-Lauds,  near  Alcester.  Oue  contained  many  fragments  of 
human  bones,  which  had  evidently  passed  through  the  fire.  The 
other  was  of  squat  proportions,  and  held  only  ;i  small  quantity 
of  human  dust,  or  ashi  s.  These  urns  were  submitted  lo  the  in- 
spection of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  by  Joseph  Brandish,  Esq. 
and  are  now  iu  the  possession  of  that  gentleman.  From  there- 
marks 

•  Arum,  of  War.  p.  761. 

f  AddiUuns  to  Cauideu,  p.  513, 
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marks  with  which  we  were  favoured  by  Mr.  Brandish,  during 
our  investigations  respecting  Alcester,  we  are  enabled  to  observe 
that  urn*  are  occasionally  met  with  in  every  quarter  of  this  vi- 
cinity, though  they  are  usually  knocked  to  pieces  by  the  inad- 
verteuoe  of  the  rustic  labourers.  It  is,  likewise,  a  curious  fact, 
that  the  earth  ii  seldom  penetrated  to  the  depth  of  more  than  two 
feet,  without  the  discovery  of  a  human  skeleton.  It  seems  evident 
that  Alcester  was  a  Roman  station  of  some  importance,  and 
its  situation  shews  it  to  be  the  Alauna  of  Richard  of  Ciren- 
cester 

A  geueral  synod  is  supposed  to  have  been  held  in  this  place, 
early  in  the  eighth  century,  at  which  were  present  Bertwald, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Wilfrid,  Archbishop  of  York  ;  but 
there  is  not  any  mention  of  Alcester  in  Domesday,  nor  does 
the  name  directly  occur  in  any  record  discoverable  by  Dugdale 
till  the  time  of  Henry  I.  In  that  reign  Alcester  was  styled  a 
borough,  and,  in  the  23d  of  Henry  II.  it  paid  four  marks  aid  to 
the  kiu£,  amongst  the  other  boroughs  of  this  county.  A  mo- 
nastery was  founded  here  by  Ralph  Botclcr,  in  the  £tb  of  King 
Stephen;  and  a  moiety  of  the  manor  being  purchased  by  the 
Beauchamps  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  that 
powerful  family  fixed  their  chief  scat  in  the  vicinity,  and  became 
munificent  patrons  of  (he  town.  By  the  Beauchamps  were  pro- 
cured several  charters  for  fairs ;  and  the  family  of  Grevile,  which 
succeeded  to  the  lordship  by  a  marriage  with  the  daughter  of 
Sir  Richard  Brauchauip,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII I.  continued  to 
reside  in  the  ancient  mansion,  and  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
town. 

The  buildings  of  Alcester  prove  the  commercial  respectability 
«f  the  place  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  The  chief  house* 
have  now  received  modern  fronts,  but  the  iutcrior  of  many  is  yet 
unaltered,  and  here  are  seen  the  massy  timbers  and  abundant  carv- 
ings of  past  days. 

The  Church  is  a  respectable  structure,  plainly  fitted  up,  and  con- 
taining in  the  south  aisle  the  welt  preserved  altar  tomb  of  *  Sir 
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ke  Grey*yli/*  and  Lady  Elizabeth  his  wife.     On  the  lop  are 

the  recumbent  effigies  of  the  deceased. 

The  Market  Hail  is  an  ornamental  building,  in  which  the 
farquis  of  Hertford,  as  Lord  of  the  Manor,    holds  his  courts. 

enealh  is  a  colonnade  for  the  use  of  market  people. 

The  monastery  founded  here  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen 
stood  to  the  north  of  the  town,  on  a  spot  now  called  Priory  Close. 

he  site  was  completely  insulated;  the  river  Arrow  forming  a 
boundary  on  the  north  and  east,  and  a  moat  being  constructed  on 
the  other  sides.  This  moat  is  still  apparent,  though  in  many 
places  nearly  filled  with  earth  and  overgrown  by  tries.  The  area 
within  comprehends  somewhat  less  than  two  acres,  and  was  ren* 
dered  arable  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century.  On  ploughing 
within  the  limits  of  the  monastery,  a  few  years  back,  a  stone  coffin 
was  found,  with  places  formed  to  admit  the  head,  the  elbows,  and 
the  heels  of  the  corpse. 

There  is  a  free-school,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,   in 

ursuance  of  the  will  of  Walter  Newport,  Gent.     The  market  is 

nail,  but  the  town  derives  much  benefit  from  the  manufacture 
of  needles,  which  is  cultivated  to  so  large  an  extent  that  it  is 
supposed  six  hundred  persons  find  employment  in  this  trade. 
According  to  the  returns  made  to  Parliament  in  181 1,  the*  number 
of  inhabited  houses  in  Alcester  was  then  401 ;  of  houses  upju* 
habited,  10 ;  and  of  housts  building,  5.  The  total  of  persona 'ap- 
from  the  same  returns  to  be  1,862. 


Beaucbamp's  Couht,  the  distinguished  residence  of  the  Beau* 
champs  and  the  Greviles,  stood  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river 
Irrow,  at  a  short  distance  from  Alcester.  On  the  silt  «>f  the  man- 
sion is  uow  a  farm-bouse,  occupied  by  out  of  the  Marquis  of  Hrrt- 
ord's  tenants.  The  Earl  of  Warwick  takes  the  title  of  baron  from 
this  ancient  court. 

CUttLKY   Hall.  *he  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  is  about 
to  miles  from  Alcester  on  the  south-west.     The  present  mansion 
was  built  by  Lord  Conway,  ancestor  of  the  noblt?  marquis,  about 
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the  middle  of  the  past  century;  but  within  the  last  ten  years 
the  whole  has  experienced  important  alterations,  under  the  care 
of  the  lale  Mr.  Wyatt.  This  fine  residence  is  situated  on  a  com* 
luandiiig  elevation,  and  is  of  noble  size  and  proportions.  The 
bititdiDg  is  three  stories  bigib  ■■d  displays  four  fronts,  each  of 
which  is  conspicuous  for  architectural  beauty.  The  spacious  in- 
terior is  well  adapted  to  purposes  oi  state  and  pleasure.  The  en- 
trance-hall is  of  grand  proportions,  and  is  embellished  with  much 
tine  stucco  work,  la  several  other  apartments  arc  some  good 
pictures. 

The  attached  park  is  very  extensive,  and  abounds  in  majestic 
oak  trees,  which  are  preserved  with  scrupulous  care.  The  young 
plantations  are  also  numerous,  and  judiciously  disposed.  The 
park  is,  likewise,  adorned  by  a  fine  spread  of  water,  and  is,  in 
every  feature,  a  worthy  appendage  lo  this  truly  noble  seat. 

The  manor  of  Coughton  came  to  the  ancient  family  of 
Throckmorton  in  consequence  of  the  marriage  of  one  of  that  line 
with  the  daughter  of  William  Spine,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 
The  spacious  mansion  constructed  by  this  family  at  an  early 
period,  is  still  the  residence  of  their  descendant,  Sir  John  Throck- 
morton, Bart.  This  venerable  seat,  was  originally  of  a  quadran- 
gular form,  hut  such  a  mode  of  construction  being  found  gloomy 
and  inconvenient,  one  side  of  the  building  was  taken  down  some 
few  years  back,  and  a  prospect  is  now  obtained  of  the  windings  of 
the  river  Arrow  and  the  diversified  country  beyond*  In  the  church 
of  Cough  ton  are  several  monuments  to  different  members  of  the 
Throckmorton  family. 

Milcott,  or  MiuruTB,  is  situate  on  the  southern  edge  of  the 
county,  and  is  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Weston  upon  Avon, 
Gloucestershire.  A  branch  of  the  Grevile  family  was  long  seated 
at  Milrolt,  and  had  here  a  manor  house,  of  which  little  trace 
now  remains  except  some  parls  of  the  moat,  which  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  premises  attached  to  a  farm-house  erected  on  the 
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site.  Of  this  bran tli  of  tlie  Grevilea  was  Ladowick,  whose  am* 
hi  I  ion  induced  Mm  to  squander  large  sums,  in  the  reign  of  Eliza* 
eth,  in  constructing  a  cattle  on  this  manor.  The  spot  he  chose 
a  Mil  at  a  short  distance  from  the  ancient  manor  house,  on 
iviiuh  he  bestowed  the  name  of  Mount  Grevile.  But  his  expen- 
Ht  so  unlimited  that  his  ftfitn  became  subject  to  embar- 
rassment, and  he  endeavoured  to  retrieve  them  by  murdering  a 
■real thy  farmer,  named  Webb,  and  by  forging  a  will  in  his 
in  favour,  purporting  to  be  that  of  his  victim*  This  villainy 
i  discovered,  and  Grevile  was  pressed  to  death,  having  refused 
to  plead,  in  order  to  save  the  forfeiture  of  his  lands.4  The  site  of 
the  castellated  edifice  is  still  perceptible,  but  the  building  had 
.lien  to  ruins  in  the  17th  century. 

He  well  Grange,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Plymouth,  is  situate 
m  a  small  detached  part  of  the  county  completely  environed  by 
Worcestershire.  This  estate  formerly  appertained  to  the  neigh* 
bouriug  monastery  of  Bordesley,  and  was,  with  the  site  of  that 
religions  house,  granted,  in  exchange  for  other  property,  to  An- 
drew, Lord  Windsor,  an  ancestor  of  the  present  noble  owner,  by 
King  Henry  VIII.  The  mansion  was  built  early  in  the  18th 
cnlury,  and  is  of  a  spacious  and  desirable  character.  The  gr- 
ounding park  possesses  an  a^reeahle  alternation  of  hill  and 
vale,  and  is  ornamented  with  a  lake  covering  nearly  thirty 
acres  f. 

Henley  Division 


ontaJus  the  market  town  of  Henley  in  Ardcn,  and  the  following 
rtahes  and  hamlets  :  Aspicy  and  Fordhalt  (hamlet ;)  Beuudc- 
dmi;  Langkij  (hamlet;)  Ptndlcy  (hamlet;)  Pret* 
-Bagot ;  Bovington  ;    VlUnhail  (hamlet;)    H'ooton-  Wawen* 

HENLEY 

•  For  further  particulars  connected  with  thii  event  sec  Dug.  War,,  p.  7IU* 
\  aeq.  and  •'  Beantic*"  tor  Oxfordihhw,  p,  517. 
r  A  description  ot  this  seat  and  neighbourhood  octun  m  the  *  BeaotieV' 
r  Worccitanuire,  p.  f09< 
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HENLEY  IN  ARDEN. 


This  Email  town  is  situated  on  the  high  road  between  Strat- 
ford and  Birmingham,  and  is  a  hamlet  to  the  extensive  parish  of 
Wootton  Wawen.  It  is  supposed  U\  Ougdale,  that  this  town  ori- 
ginated in  an  assemblage  of  hoaxes  for  the  accommodation  of  per- 
sons attending  the  market  held  at  the  neighbouring  castle  of 
Bcaudesert ;  but  the  name,  composed  of  the  British  Hen,  old,  and 
hey,  a  place,  would  appear  to  argue  a  more  remote  period  of  foun- 
dation. There  is,  however,  no  mention  of  Henley  in  Domesday; 
and  the  first  notice  of  the  town  occurs  in  a  legal  instrument  drawn 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 

Peter  de  Moulfurt  procured,  in  the  fifth  of  Henry  HI.  the  grant 
of  a  weekly  market,  and  an  annual  fair  to  last  two  days  ;  but  the 
rising  fortunes  of  the  town  soon  experienced  a  calamitous  check  ; 
for,  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Evesham,  a  conflict  so  fatal  to 
the  de  Montfort  family,  this  place  was  exposed  to  conflagration. 
That  it  speedily  recovered  from  the  effects  of  this  severe  visita- 
tion is  evident;  for  in  the  24th  of  Edward  1,  Henley  is  termed  a 
a  borough;  and  in  tho  10th  of  Edward  III.  the  market  was  so 
well  attended,  and  the  town  in  so  prosperous  a  condition,  that  the 
inhabitants  obtained  from  the  king  a  licence  to  take  toll  on  vendi- 
ble commodities  brought  for  sale,  for  the  term  of  three  years, 
to  assist  in  defraying  the  charce  of  paving  the  streets. 

The  Botelcr  family  were  lords  of  this  manor  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury ;  and  Sir  Ralph  Bolder,  Lord  SuJley,  in  the  27th  of 
Henry  VI,  obtained,  among  other  privileges,  aconfirmalion  of  the 
wet  kly  market,  and  a  grant  for  two  annual  fairs. 

The  same  Sir  Ralph  Boteler,  Lord  Sudley,  likewise  founded  a 
L,i!il  in  the  church,  or  chapel,  of  Henley,  to  which  belonged  four 
priests,  who  WHft  to  pra\  for  the  founder's  soul-  "  In  the  26th  of 
Henry  VI."  says  Du*>dale,  "  there  was  an  hospital  here  built  for 
the  relief  of  poor  people  and  strangers.   Some  think  that  the  Giid~ 
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House,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  chape},  is  the  hospital 
here  spoken  of." 

The  chapel  of  Henley  is  a  neat  and  eligible  structure,  chiefly 
erected  in  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.  In  the  market  place  are  the 
remains  of  a  cro*s,  with  three  ranges  of  kneeling  places.  The 
mibellishraents  surmounting  the  shaft  are  now  mutilated,  but 
three  pieces  of  sculpture  still  remain  in  as  many  ornamented 
niches.  Two  of  these  represent  the  Holy  Trinity  and  the  Cru- 
cifixion. The  third  consists  of  a  figure,  probably  intended  for  St. 
Peter. 

Henley  in  Arden  has  a  weekly  market  and  three  annual  fairs. 
According  to  the  returns  made  to  Parliament  in  1811,  the  popu- 
lation and  number  of  houses  in  this  town  were  then  as  follow:  — 
houses  inhabited,  *24t;  bouses  uninhabited,  12;  total  of  inhabi- 
tants, 1,055, 


In  the  close  vicinity  of  Henley  is  Beaudesekt,  or  BelDE- 
9ERT.  Here  was  a  strong  castle,  erected  by  Thurstane  <lc  Mont- 
fort  shortly  after  the  Norman  Conquest.  This  fortified  place  con- 
tinued to  he  the  chief  residence  of  the  founder's  descendants  for 
many  ages  ;  but  it  was  dismantled  (being  then  unoccupied)  in  the 
early  part  of  the  war  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 
Scarcely  any  traces  of  the  site  of  this  once-formidable  structure 
can  now  he  discovered.  The  church  is  rendered  interesting  by 
some  remains  of  Saxon,  or  early  Norman,  architecture  at  the 
eastern  end. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Beaudesert  was  born,  in  the  year 
1715,  Richard  Jago,  whose  father  waa  for  some  time  rector  of 
this  parish,  Mr.  Jogo  was  educated  at  Solihull  school,  and  was 
afterward*  entered  a  servitor  of  University  College,  Oxford. 
litre  he  was  much  noticed  by  many  persons  who  were  his  supe- 
riors in  rink,  and  was  foitunate  in  maturing  a  friendship  with 
the  celebrated  rie.     Having  taken  orders,  Mr.  Jago  served 

the  cure  of  Sliitterfield,  in  this  county,  and  shortly  entered  into 
a  matrimonial  connection  with  a  lady  whose  virtues  and  affection 
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formed  the  chief  joys  of  his  future  life.     Soon  after  hie  man 
he  was  presented  to  two  small  contiguous  livings;  and,  at  a  sn 
sequent  period,  obtained   the  vicarage  of  Smtterfield,  to  w-fiicl 
place  he  removed,   aiid  bestowed  ou  the  limited  grounds  attache 
to  his  residence  many  of  those  tasteful   improvements  for  whic 
he  had  acquired  a  relish  hv    habiti  of  friendly  commitments*! 
with  Shenstone.     In  this  elegant  retirement  Mr.  Jig*  comp< 
various  poems,   which  are  calculated  to  convry  a  favourable  opi- 
nion  of  his  literary  talent,    and  which   fpeak,   in   nearly  es 
line,   the    tenderness   and  liberality    of    his    sentiments.     Ii 
pleasing  to   find  that  the  real  worth  of  this  amiable   poet  was 
not  neglected,     Lord  Wiltougliby  de  Broke,  who,  by  adjacency 
of  residence,  had  opportunity  of  appreciating  his  merits,  presented 
him,  in  1771,  to  the  valuable  living  of  Kilmcote  ;  an  advance- 
ment peculiarly  acceptable,   as  Mr.  Jago's  family  was  large.      He 
died  in  1781,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  aire,  and  was  buried 
al  Snitterfield.     His  principal  writings  are  "  Edge  Hill/*  a  poem 
in  blank  verse;  "  The  Mackbirds ;"  "  The  Swallows  and  Gold- 
finches;1* and  "  The  Fable  of  Labour  and  Genius/'  the  subject  of 
which  was  suggested  by  Slienstoue.* 


\Vr»OTTt»N  Wawe\  acquires  the  second  part  of  its  appellation 
from  a  person  termed  flaunt,  or  Women,  a  man  of  some  note, 
who  was  possessed  of  this  lordship  before  the  Norman  Con- 
quest. On  the  accession  of  William  I.  Wootton  was  bestowed 
ot i  one  of  his  adherents,  who  chose  Stafford  for  his  principal  seat, 
and,  assuming  a  surname  from  thence,  has  nsimlly  been  termed 
Robert  de  Stadfonl,  or  Stafford,  The  descendants  of  this  Robert 
attained  higfc  distinction,  and  the  manor  of  Wootton  continued 
in  their  possession  until  the  attainder  of  Edward,  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, in  the  reicrn  of  Henry  VII 1.  At  a  period  briefly  sub* 
sequent  it  passed  to  the  family  of  Smytlie.  .Sir  Charles  Smyth e 
was  created  Baron  Carrington,  of  Wootton,  by  Charles  I.  in  1643, 


For  further  particular*  concerning  the  Life  and  Writings  of  ihw  amiable 
d  fjJeaaiiif  pott,  *ce  •*  The  Cabinet  of  Poetry,"  Vol,  VI. 
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but  the  title  became  extinct  in  the  year  1705.  .The  prevent  re- 
presentative of  this  repeckbU  family  is  Sir  Edward  Siny the,  Bart 
who  has  here  a.  handsome  and  commodious  mansion. 

At  Wootton  Wawen  was  a  small  Benedictine  Priory,  cell  to  the 
Abbey  of  Conches,  in  Normandy.  This  was  founded  by  the  de 
Stafford  family,  soon  after  their  acquiring  possession  of  the  manor* 
We  have  already  observed  that  the  alien  priories  were  subject  te 
continual  severe  visitations  from  the  reigning  political  power.  Af»  - 
ter  experiencing  many  vicissitudes,  the  revenues  of  this  cell  were 
appended,  hy  Henry  VI.  to  his  great  collegiate  foundation  at 
Cambridge. 

IPihblet,  or  Pinley,  situate  to  the  north-east  of  the  village 
of  Claverdon,  was  formerly  distinguished  by  a  Benedictine  nun- 
nery, founded  by  R.  de  Pilarcfinton,  shortly  after  the  Conquest 
This  was,  however,  far  from  au  extensive  establishment,  and  was 
valued,  at  the  Dissolution,  according  to  Dugdale,  at  221.  6*.  4dL 
above  all  reprises.  Margery  Winston  was  the  last  prioress,  ana* 
she  obtained  an  allowance  of  4/.  per  annum  during  life.  Some  rs> 
mains  of  the  building  arc  still  to  be  seen,  attached  to  an  agricultu- 
ral abode. 

HEMLINGFORD  HUNDRED 

occupies  the  northern  portion  .of  the  county,  and  is  subject  to  four 
divisions,  termed  Birmingham;  Tamworth ;  Atherstonc  ;  and 
SolihulL  The  Roman  Icktiield,  or  Ryknild,  Street,  passes 
through  various  parts  of  this  hundred  on  the  west;  as  does  the 
Watling  Street  on  the  north-east. 

Birmingham  Division 

comprises  the  three  market  towns  of  Birmingham*  Coleskill, 
and  Sutton  Coldfield,  and  the  following  parishes  and  township: 
—Cwdworth;  Minworth  (township,)  Sheldon;  Wishaw,  with 

Moxbuil. 

T2  BIRMINGHAM 

*  Jbe  town  of  Birmingham,  with  its  sobarbsn  parishes  Aston  and  Edf 
fcaiton,  possesses  separate  jurisdiction. 
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BIRMINGHAM. 

This  important  manufacturing  town,  which  is  distinguished  in 
the  commercial  annals  of  Great  Britain  for  a  spirit  of  enterprize 
united  with  habits  of  perseverance  -  for  the  rare  association  of  a 
genius  to  invent  and  a  hand  to  execute  ;  is  situate  in  the  north* 
west  extremity  of  Warwickshire,  in  a  kind  of  peninsula  which  is 
bordered  by  parts  of  the  counties  of  Stafford  and  Worcester. 

The  name  of  this  place  is  often  pronounced  Brummicham  ; 
and  those  who  condescend  to  such  a  popular  mode  of  pronun- 
ciation may  be,  in  some  shape,  defended  by  an  appeal  to  old 
writings,  where  the  word  is  frequently  spelled  Brumwycheham, 
or  Bromwycham.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  original  name 
of  the  town  was  partly  formed  in  allusion  to  the  natural  growth  of 
the  shrub  termed  Broom  on  its  site ;  and  it  may  be  observed 
that  two  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood  bear  the  name  of 
Bromwith. 

The  first  writers  who  notice  Birmingham  mention  the  success 
with  which  the  inhabitants  cultivate  the  manufacture  of  articles 
of  an  iron  fabric;  and  Mr.  Button,  the  historian  of  this  populous 
and  most  industrious  town,  labours  to  establish  the  belief  of  such 
a  trade  existing  here  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  ansient  Britons, 
The  chief  arguments  in  favour  of  this  conjectural  opinion  are 
comprised  in  the  following  observations;  *  Upon  the  borders  of 
the  parish  stands  Aston  Furnace,  appropriated  for  melting  iron- 
atone,  and  reducing  it  into  pigs  :  this  has  th«  appearance  of  great 
antiquity.  From  the  melted  ore  in  this  subterranean  region  of 
infernal  aspect  is  produced  a  calx,  or  cinder,  of  which  then  is  an 
enormous  mountain.  From  an  attentive  survey  the  observer  would 
suppose  so  prodigious  a  heap  could  not  accumulate  in  one  hundred 
generations;  however,  it  shows  no  perceptible  addition  in  the  age 
of  man* 

"  There  is,  also,  a  common  of  vast  extent,  called  Wednesbury 
Old  Field,  iu  which  are  the  vestiges  of  many  hundreds  of  coaU 
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pits,  long  in  disuse,  which  the  curious  antiquarian  would  deem  a* 
Ung  in  sinking,  as  the  mountain  of  cinders  in  rising/'  * 

Birmingham,  from  iU  situation  between  Wall  (Etocetum)  and 
Alcester  (Alauna)  is  thought  to  have  been  a  station  on  the  Rowan 
IckuieJd*  or  Rykntld,  Street;  but  no  vestiges  of  Roman  forlilica- 
tion  are  to  be  discovered. 

It  appears  that  Birmingham  was  a  place  of  some  considera- 
tion in  the  time  of  (he  Saxons,  as  William  de  Birmingham,  Lord 
of  this  manor,  proved,  in  the  year  1309,  that  his  ancestors  had 
the  privilege  of  a  market  here  before  the  Conquest  f.  But,  in 
the  Norman  Survey,  this  place  is  merely  rated  far  four  hides  ot 
land,  and  woods  of  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  four  furlongs  in 
width;  the  whole  being  valued  at  xxs.  At  a  very  early  period 
the  lordship  became  vested  in  a  family  who  assumed  a  tnf* 
name  from  this  possession,  and  who  appear  to  have  liberally 
protected  the  interests  of  the  town*  Peter  de  Birmingham  ob- 
tained a  grant  for  a  weekly  market  on  the  Thursday,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  and  William  de  Birmingham  procured,  in  the 
time  of  llenry  HI.  charters  for  two  yearly  fairs.  A  license  to 
take  toll,  for  the  term  of  three  years,  on  every  article  sold  in  the 
market,  towards  the  expense  of  paving  the  streets  of  Birming- 
ham, was  obtained,  through  the  influence  of  Audomore  de  Va* 
lance,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  in  1319.  But  it  would  seem  that  the 
town  was  not  then  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  as,  on  this  toll 
proving  insufficient,  the  work  was  suffered  to  lie  dormant  for 
eighteen  years.  A  second  licence  for  the  term  of  three  years 
was  afterwards  obtained,  and  the  work  was  then  completed.  The 
de  Birmingham  family  remained  possessed  of  the  manorial  rights 
till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  resided  in  a  moated  house  about 
sixty  yards  south  of  St.  Martin's  church.  The  moat  is  still 
partly  remaining,  but  the  castle  has  been  long  supplanted  by  the 
residence  of  a  manufacturer.} 

T  5  till 

•  Button's  Hiatorj  of  Binningunro,  p.  *3. 
?  Autic]uiti.ei  of  Warwickshire,  p.  |99 
|  Th«  ilte  of  tin?  anc-iajit  manon*! -houii;  his  btea  recently  p.urchav 
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Through  the  centuries  occurring  between  the  period  of  As 
Norman  Conqaest  and  the  civil  war  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  the 
inhabitants  appear  to  have  steadily  attended  to  the  labours  of 
the  anvil,  without  interfering  in  either  of  the  great  political 
question*  which  divided  so  many  parts  of  the  island ;  except 
that,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  William  de  Birmingham  led 
tome  few  of  the  tenants  of  his  lordship  to  the  field  of  Evesham, 
where  they  fought  unsuccessfully  on  the  side  of  the  barons.  Bat, 
notwithstanding  the  laborious  temper  of  the  inhabitants,  Birmfogn 
ham  made  but  few  advances,  during  these  ages,  to  high  com** 
saercial  consequence,  or  greatness  of  population.  The  aspect 
and  character  of  the  place  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  are  thus 
noticed  by  Leland  :—"  The  beauty  of  Birmingham,  a  good  market 
town  iu  the  extreme  parts  of  Warwickshire,  is  one  streete,  going 
up  alonge,  almost  from  the  left  ripe  of  the  brooke,  up  a  mesne 
hill,  by  the  length  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

"  There  be  many  smithes  in  the  town,  that  use  to  make  knives 
and  all  manner  of  cutting  tools;  and  many  loriners  that  mike 
bittes ;  and  a  great  many  naylers ;  so  that  a  great  part  of  the 
town  is  maintained  by  smithes,  who  have  their  iron  and  sea-coal 
out  of  Staffordshire." 

In  the  disastrous  civil  war  of  the  seventeenth  century  Bir> 
mingham  sided  with  the  Parliament  King  Charles  was  here 
in  the  year  1(542;  but  so  active  was  the  dislike  entertained 
towards  him  by  the  inhabitants  that  when  his  majesty  quitted 
the  town,  they  seized  the  carriages  containing  the  royal  plate, 
and  conveyed  them  to  Warwick  Castle.  In  the  ensuing  year 
Prince  Rupert,  with  a  detachment  of  2000  men,  was  ordered  to 
open  a  communication  between  Oxford  and  York.  At  Birming-t 
ham  a  single  company  of  foot,  aided  by  a  troop  of  horse  from 
Lichfield,  denied  him  entrance,  and  hastily  threw  up  slight 
works  for  the  defence  of  the  place. 

These 

Thomas  Francis,  Esq-  by  the  Commissioners  under  the  Lamp  and  Scaven- 
ger's Act ;  and  it  it  intended  to  construct  on  this  spot  a  market  lor  cattle, 
hones,  swine,  Ice  Ttie  moat  is  to  be  completely  filled  up,  and  the  building* 
entirely  taken  down. 
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These  barriers  were  soon  broken,  but  the  prince  still  found 
forue  difficulty  in  advancing:,  as  t lie  inhabitants  had  titled  with 
carriages  the  deep  ami  narrow  road  by  which  he  wished  to  gfcin 
He  therefore  entered  by  another  avenue*  The  inhabi- 
tants, and  their  military  assistants,  opposed  bim  on  each  occasion 
'Willi  much  bravery  \  but  their  numbers  were  too  small  for  efficient 
tauce  ;  and,  after  a  running  fijjht  maintained  with  grett  spirit 
through  the  streets,  the  Parliamentarian  party  left  the  town  to 
Ihe  mercy  of  their  assailants.  In  Hie  course  of  this  henc 
tumultuous  conflicts,  William  Fielding,  Earl  of  Denbigh,  a  volun- 
teer under  the  prince,  was  killed  by  a  random  shot.  On  the 
other  side  a  clergyman,  who  acted  as  governor,  was  slain  in  the 
Red  Lion  Inn,  Having  refused  quarter  from  those  who  seized  him. 
Prince  Rupert,  incensed  by  the  vigorous,  but  hopeless,  resistance 
hp  had  experienced,  set  fire  to  several  houses,  and  levied  a  heavy 
iine  on  the  towns-people. 

In  the  year  1665,  this  place  experienced,  in  a  dreadful  de- 
gree, the  disease  emphatically  termed  the  plague.  The  bodies 
of  the  numerous  victims  were  conveyed  for  interment  to  Lady 
Wood  Green,  an  acre  of  waste  land  since  denominated  the  Pest 
Ground, 

We  have  hitherto  seen  Birmingham  respectable  for  industry, 
but  limited  in  extent.  Her  laborious  habits,  tmftccompaxiirf  by 
striking  genius,  or  activity  of  speculation,  have  not  yet  lifted  In  r 
above  the  level  of  such  a  society  of  mere  smiths  us  were  n 
working  at  the  forge  by  the  observant  Leland.  The  restoration 
of  monarchy  in  the  person  of  Charles  II.  is  the  period  from  which 
Birmingham  dales  her  great  rise  in  commercial  pros  per  i  I  y.*  Im- 
plements of  husbandry,  tools  used  in  carpentry,  and  snch  coarse 
articles  of  iron  manufacture,  had,  till  now,   chiefly  engrossed  the 

T  4  attention 


•  It  is  traditionally  said  that  the  increase  of  the  town  in  lite  reign  of 
Charles  It.  wua  tu  u  great  degree  owing  to  what  was  termed  the  Five  Mitt 
Ait,  which  drove  the  .\  one  on  format  preachers  froni  corporate  towns.  In 
Birmingham  these  ejected  minister!  found  an  asylum  j  and  their  congrega- 
tions following  them,  added  considerably  to  the  imputation  of  the  platt* 
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attention  of  the  artizan.  The  reign  of  the  second  Charles,  a  Ic 
holiday  after  the  troubles  of  civil  content,  prod  need  a  relaxation 
iu  public  manners,  and  a  demand  for  those  embellishments  of 
luxury,  which  may  be  termed  the  playthings  of  elegant  habit. 
In  this  reign  the  toy  trade  was  first  cultivated  in  Birmingham. 
Industry,  the  great  basis  of  successful  effort,  was  already  the  pos- 
session of  the  natives.  Encouragement  stimulated  penius  ;  and 
the  trade  has  since  been  carried  to  an  extent  unprecedented  in  the 
annals  of  manufacture,  and  productive  not  only  of  local  wealth,  but 
of  national  pride. 

From  the  Restoration  lo  the  present  time  the  history  of  Bir- 
mingham Is  happily  comprised  in  a  view  of  its  progress  in  arts, 
buildings,  population,  and  commercial  opulence,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  lamentable  instance  of  a  turbulent  and  most  dan- 
gerous spirit  in  the  lower  classes.  On  Thursday,  July  14,  1731, 
about  eighty-one  persons  of  various  denominations  assembled  at 
the  hotel,  in  this  town,  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  French 
Revolution.  A  mob  collected ;  and  the  party  assembled  for  the 
celebration  prudently  retired.  But  the  populace,  not  content 
with  this  moderate  triumph,  broke  the  windows  of  the  hotel;  and, 
their  numbers  increasing,  they  proceeded  to  acts  of  more  seri- 
ous violence,  encouraging  each  other  in  the  work  of  devastation 
by  clamours,  fantastically  expressive  of  a  love  of  church,  king, 
and  good  order  ■  The  horrors  of  a  popular  ferment  in  a  place 
containing  such  numerous  throngs  of  artizans,  to  whom  riot  was 
as  a  festival  when  once  it  was  set  on  foot,  may  be  readily  ima- 
gined. The  idle  and  the  vicious  issued  from  every  alley  of  the 
town;  and,  joining  the  cry  of"  N*  false  Rights  of  man  !"  fctimu- 
lated  the  in  flamed  and  thoughtless  congregation  of  Jabourers  to 
such  undertakings  as  promised  most  plunder.  As  the  mob  pro- 
fessed themselves  peculiar  friends  to  the  Church  of  En-land, 
Ihey  commenced  their  operations  by  setting  fire  to  the  meeting- 
house belonging  to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Priestley.  This  they  soon 
reduced  to  ashes;  and  a  second  conventicle  shared  the  same 
fate.  They  then  proceeded  to  the  dwelling  of  the  philosophic  and 
amiable,  preacher,  which  was  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  town, 
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Dr.  Priestley,  himself,  happily  escaped  their  rage;  but  they 
burned  his  extensive  premises ;  and,  we  lament  to  say,  that  his 
philosophical  apparatus,  and  valuable  manuscripts  (the  fruits  of 
many  years*  labour  and  observation)  perished  in  the  flames ! 

The  mob  remained  in  possession  of  power  for  the  three  follow- 
log  days,  though  judicious  steps  were  taken  hy  the  magistrates 
to  appease  the  tumult.  These  horrible  days  will  he  long  remem- 
bered in  Birmingham !  All  business  was  necessarily  at  a  pause. 
The  principal  shops  were  shut,  and  no  inhabitant  deemed  him* 
me\(  secure  from  the  visitation  of  a  throng  so  perniciously  com- 
pounded of  the  capricious  and  the  designing.  The  firebrand 
spread  Us  ravages  in  town  and  country ;  and  many  of  the  rioters, 
Juced  to  a  state  of  brutal  intoxication  by  thr  liquors  which 
they  plundered,  perished  in  the  flames  which  themselves  had 
iK  Od  the  evening  of  Sunday  the  17th,  military  assistance 
rrived  ;  but  the  rumour  of  Ififch  an  approach  was  sufficient. 
[vis  mob  had  too  much  ferocity  to  possess  genuine  courage; 
and  the  despicable  concourse,  so  formidable  to  the  unarmed,  sluuk 
quietly  away  on  the  slightest  appearance  of  opposition. 

Among  the  ravages  committed  in  this  disastrous  season,  must 
noticed  the  following : — On  Friday,  the  15th  of  July,  were 
burned  the  mansion  of  John  Ryland,  Esq.  at  Easy  Hill;  Bor- 
desley  Hall,  the  elegant  residence  of  Mr.  Taylor;  and  Mr.  Hut- 
ton's  house,  and  stock  in  the  paper  trade,  books,  furniture,  &c. 
at  Birmingham,  On  Saturday,  the  16th,  were  destroyed  the 
house  and  furniture  of  thu  truly  respectable  Mr.  Hutton,  at  Salt- 
the  country  residence  of  that  gentleman ;  the  residence  of 
George  Humphreys,  Esq.  and  I  hat  of  William  Russell,  Esq.  of 
Sbowel  Green ;  Moseley  Hall,  a  seat  occupied  by  the  venerable 
Lady  Carharnpton,  who  was  enf*  ebled  and  blind  through  age. 
Five  other  houses  were  also  burned  iu  the  course  of  this  day. 

Sunday  the  17th  was  ushered  to  notice  by  the  destruction!  of 
King's  Wood  muctiri^- house;  and,  on  the  same  day,  besides  other 
devastation,  the  mob  plundered  Edgbaston  Hall,  the  residence  of 
Dr.  Withering. 
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Birmingham,  including:  lite  parishes  of  Aston  and  Edgbaston,  was 
then  14,538;  and  of  uninhabited  houses,  1875.*  The  same  re- 
turns state  the  total  of  persons  to  be  73,670, 

The  returns  under  the  population  act  for  1811,  make  the  num- 
bers as  follow,  including,  as  in  the  previous  instance,  the  two 
suburban  parish* m  i  houses  inhabited,  10,653;  houses  uniuhabi  ted, 
878;  houses  building,  140;  total  of  inhabitants,  85,753. 

The  inland  situation  of  Birmingham  was  unfavourable  to  the 
first  views  of  commercial  interchange  on  a  large  scale;  and  not 
any  navigable  river  flows  near  the  confines  of  the  town.  But  in- 
dustry and  art  have  supplied  every  deficiency.  From  Birming- 
ham, as  from  a  centre,  twelve  roads  proceed  to  as  many  towns ; 
and  considerable  improvements  have  lately  taken  place  iu  the 
whole  of  these  thoroughfares*  The  introduction  of  canal  navi- 
gation is,  however,  the  great  auxiliary  to  the  commerce  of  the 
place.  By  this  mode  of  conveyance  a  communication  is  now 
effected  on  easy  terms  with  tin-  metropolis  and  most  of  the  prin- 
cipal trading  places  in  the  island.  The  benefits  arising  from 
such  a  facility  of  interchange  are  calculated ,  in  a  season  favour- 
able to  manufacture,  to  lift  Birmingham  to  a  prouder  height  than 
it  has  even  yet  attained,  or  ventured  to  anticipate. 

Many  improvements  have  been  latterly  effected  in  the  interior 
of  the  town,  in  consequence  of  acts  obtained  in  the  years  1761), 
and  1801,  "  for  lighting,  watching,  and  paving  the  streets;  and 
for  removing  obstructions  that  were  prejudicial  to  the  health 
convenience  of  the  inhabitants,"  As  Binning  horn  does  not 
sess  an  incorporated  magistracy,  the  right  of  interfering  with  the 
obstructions  here  noticed  remained  with  the  person  exercising 
the  manorial  privileges,  before  the  oh  tent  ion  of  the  above  acts  ; 
and  such  a  power  must  needs  be  supposed  inadequate  to  the  cor- 
rection of  abuses  likely  to  occur  in  the  disposal  of  buildings  formed 
by  so  numerous  a  population.  The  town  is  now  fairly  lighted; 
hut  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  prosperous  a  place  should  yet  have 
to  perform  the  necessary  work  of  paving  the  foot- ways  with  tlag- 
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Among  the  internal  improvements  which  have  latelv  been 
effected  it  must  be  observed  that  several  buildings  which  encum- 
bered the  bull-ring,  or  marL t-placc,  have  been  removed;  and  in 
an  eligible  part  of  thin  area  was  erected,  in  1809,  a  good  statue 
of  the  brave  and  successful  naval  commander,  Lord  Nelson,  exe- 
cuted by  WestmacoL 

A  town  not  possessing  a  charter  of  incorporation  /fails  to  pre* 
sent  such  a  variety  o£  public  structures  as  would  appear  suited  to 
its  magnitude  or  resources.  The  following  are  the  principal  build- 
ruga  dedicated  to  religious  use,  to  charitable  purposes,  or  to  public 
sunusement 

fc  Martin's  Church  is  situate  at  the  upper  end  of  Digbeth, 
sajid  iu  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  corn-market.  "  it  has  been 
remarked,"  says  Mr,  lluttoii,  •'  that  the  ajiticmity  of  this  church 
i«  too  remote  for  historical  tight/**  We  presume  that  the  vener* 
able  historian  alludes  to  the  foundation  of  a  church  on  this  site, 
as  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  present  structure  cannot  be  as* 
bribed  to  an  earlier  period  than  the  13th  century.  This  building* 
^as  originally  formed  of  stone,  but  in  the  year  IG'JO,  the  whole 
of  the  edifice,  except  the  spire,  was  cased  with  brick.  The  altera- 
tions and  repair*,  effected  at  different  periods,  are  lamentably  m- 
cooaisteat  with  the  ancient  and  untouched  character  of  the  lower 
portion  of  the  spire. 

This  church  underwent  mauy  alterations,  sod  a  thorough  re- 
pair, at  the  expense  of  more  than  4000/,  in  1786.  At  this  time 
the  interior  was  <  ulirely  renovated ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  intimation  to  btautij'u  should  have  led  those  entrusted  with 
tJie  care  of  the  works,  to  treat  with  little  respect  some  monu- 
ments intended  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  several  of  the  ao- 
cietit  Lords  of  Birmingham,  These  monuments  sustain  recum- 
bent effigies,  but  hajso  not  any  inscription.  The  furniture  of  the 
church  is  respectable  and  appropriate;  and  the  steeple  is  provided 
with  twelve  musical  bells. 

Until 
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Until  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  Birmingham 
remained  one  parish.  A  triangular  portion  of  the  town,  covering 
about  one  hundred  acres,  was  then  divided  from  the  rest,  ami 
constituted  a  separate  parochial  district,  by  the  name  of  St.  Phi* 
lip's.  A  church  for  the  new  parish  was  begun,  hy  act  of  Par- 
liament, in  ltl\t  and  was  completed  in  1719.  This  structure 
stands  on  eh  vuted  ground,  and  is  judiciously  placed  in  an  open 
:m  i,  calculated  h»  display  to  much  advantage  its  claims  to  archi- 
tectural beauty.  The  appendant  yard,  or  cemetery,  occupies  four 
acres,  and  is  planted  with  numerous  trees.  The  building;  is  of 
an  embellished,  but  chaste  and  elegant,  character.  The  steeple 
tin  lite  West  is  surmounted  by  a  cupola;  for  many  hints  in  the 
design  of  which  the  architect  was  evidently  indebted  to  the 
ap| -tidid  fabiic  of  St.  Paul's,  in  London.  The  interior  is  con- 
spicuous for  a  tasteful  union  of  simplicity  with  decoration.  In 
the  vestry  is  a  theo logical  library,  bequeathed  by  (he  first  rector, 
William  Higgs,  for  the  use  of  the  clergy  in  Birmingham  and  it* 
vicinity.  Mr.  Hirers  also  left  the  sum  of  500/.  for  a  future  pur- 
chase ;  and  a  handsome  library  adjoining  the  parsonage-house 
was  erected  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mad  an,  in  1792. 

A  third  church,  termed  the  Free  {or  Christ)  Church,  is  now 
building;  and  the  interior  is  so  far  completed  that  the  structure 
is  opened  for  divine  worship,  This  additional  edifice  is  designed 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  lower  classes,  which,  in  such  a  town, 
must  be  much  loo  numerous  lo  find  seats  in  the  churches  for- 
merly deemed  sufficient.  The  liberal  good  sense  which  promoted 
Midi  an  mull  i  taking  cannot  be  too  much  praised. 

The  Free  Church  is  suitably  plain!  both  in  its  external 
and  interior  features ;  but  it  will  be  readily  believed  suffi- 
ciently substantial,  when  wc  observe  that  nearly  20,000/,  have 
been  already  expended  on  the  buildings.  A  portico  and  stee- 
ple, to  complete  the  structure,  arc  now  in  an  advanced  state 
of  progress,  His  Majesty  bad  condescendingly  intended  to  lay 
ilu  first  stone  of  this  edifice,  but  was  induced  to  depute  the  office 
to  the  late  Earl  of  Dartmouth.  He,  however  graciously  pre- 
sented 
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s*nted  the  trustees  with  the  snm  of  10tX)/.  towards  tin.  fur 
must  of  the  building. 

Birmingham,  likewise,  contains  five  Chapelt  for  the  exercise 
oflhe  established  religion. 

St.  John's  Chape  I j  Dcritrnd,  although  now  encompassed  by 
tlie  extended  streets  of  Birmingham,  is,  in  Tact,  a  chapel  of  i 
to  the  parish  of  Aston.  This  ehapelry  was  founded  in  the  year 
|90f ;  hut  the  aneieat  building*  having  fallen  to  decay,  the  hodv 
of  the  present  structure;  which  h  a  commodious  and  respectable 
place  of  worship,  was  erected  in  1735.  A  square  tower  at  the 
western  end   was  added  in  1762* 

St.  Bartholomew**  Chape!,  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the 
town,  is   calculated   to    accommodate1  about  800  persons.      i 
bttfiditis*  was  raised  in  the  year  174!*,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  Ihe  rfroffnistaftee  of  not   Btattdirtg   due  cant   and  west.     The 
chancel  inclines  considerably  towards  the  north. 

In  c«  ■  ■<•  of  the  great  increase  of  the  population  of  the 

town,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  in  1772  for  the  erection 
of  two  additional  chapels.     These  ore  termed  St.  Mi  d  Sfr, 

Pants*     The  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  is  of  an  octagonal 
form,  hut  destitute  of  all  pretensions  to  architectural  katrtv ,     St. 
Paul's  chapel  is  a  respectable  stone  building,  though  not  com- 
pleted accord incr  to  the  original  design,     At   the  west  is  a  low 
square  tower,  intended  to  support  an  ornamental  spire  or  steeple  ; 
but  the  inhabitants  have  hitherto  wanted  public  spirit  to  carry 
this  intention    into  effect     The  interior  is  fitted  up  in  a  manm  i 
peculiarly  plain,  with  the  exception  of  the  window  over  the  com- 
tnonion  table,  which   is  filled  with  painted  glass,  executed  by 
Francis  Egintoo,  and  expressive  of  different  passages  in  the  story 
of  St.  Paul. 

The  Chapel,  dedicated  to  St  James,  is  formed  from  a  mansion 
ted  some  years  back,  by  Dr,  Ash,  an  eminent  physician  of 
Birmingham,  on  laud  leased  to  him  by  Sir  Lister  Holt,  Bart. 
TThis   intended   residence  was   not  completed  ;  and,  in  the    year 

C  building  was  consecrated,  and  converted  to  its  present 
undergoing  suitable  alterations. 
«  The 


^Tk^rt  are  twenty  meeting-houses  for  various 

ters ;  and  one  Jewish  synagogue.  .  ,.,    ., 

*  JJie  Free-School  ia  an  extensive  ant|  noble  (owd*tio*i  for 
which  the  inhabitants  are  indebted  to  the  piety  of  King  £d*s*i 
VI*:  and  the  geod  sense  of  bis  advisers.  The  history  of  thi* 
establishment  ia  oonnected  with  thai  of  a  Gi&foumM  U  Jlifr 
nungbam  in  the  year  128$,  and  termed  the,  GU4  of  *A*  ifr^ 
Qross.  Ou  the  dissolution  of  such  fraternities,  ia  the  reigavtf 
{^ejufy  VIIL  the  revennea  of  this  association  were  values)  ejfc 
914  #.  1 W.  The  land*  continued  vested  in  the  Crown  till  15^, 
when  King  Edward  VI.  assigned  them  to  certain  inhabitant*  of 
{pjjaumgham,  for  the  foundation  of  a  gramiaaj^school  $  anaV  a© 
great  has  been  the  increase  in  the  value  of  lane-eel property  in  tfcja 
neighbourhood,  that  the  annual  produce  ia  now  mors  than  20QQ& 
'ffrf  present  building  waa  erected  in  the  early  part  of  the, e^gfc 
teenth  century,  and  ia  a  spacious,  ornamental,  and  WfiUr<daptf4 
ajtrnqfupe*  JSjieveu  Exhibitioners  are  sent  to  the  University,  of  Ox- 
fyrji;  4nd  several  inferior  schools,  in  different  parts  <^f  the  towq* 
am  supported  by  the  flourishing  finances  of  this  estabUabpnent, 
\uJfib*  CH4E1TX,  or  Blue-Coat>School,  ia  supported  |gr.  vol- 
untary subscription.  The  buildings  are  extensive  and  eligible. 
The  income  of  this  laudable  institution  amounted,  in  the  year 
1813,  to  1327/.  175.  Id.  One  hundred  and  fifty  orphan  boye,  and 
forty  girls,  are  here  maiutained  and  educated. 

There  is,  also,  a  Dissenting  Charity  School,  for  females  only 
which  is  veil  supported,  and  conducted  with  great  discretion* 
f  be  Sunday  Schools  are  numerous,  and  are  calculated  to  produce 
ifaportant  benefits  to  the  lower  orders  of  so  thickly-populated  a 
town. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  we  do  not  close  the  list  of 
establishments  for  gratuitous  education,  without  being  enabled  to 
ajate  that  large  seminaries  have  been  instituted  on  the  plana  of 
Lancaster  and  Dr.  Bell.  The  school,  framed  on  the  system  of 
the  .former  person,  was  opened  in  1809,  for  the  instruction  of 
feflf  hundred  boys;  and,  under  the  direction  of  vMr,  John 
Veevers  (who  is  now  employed  in  the  organization  of  schools^ 
7  on 
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oo  the  same  principle,  throughout  Ireland,)  this  establishment 
lias  attained  a  degree  of  perfection  calculated  to  render  it  a 
model  for  institutions  of  the  same  very  useful  nature.  About 
<460  boys,  and  J 30  girls,  receive  education  according  to  the 
system  of  Dr.  Bell.  For  the  use  of  this  institution  a  spacious 
■building  was  completed  in  the  year  1813. 

A  General  Hospital  at  Birmingham  was  commenced  in  the 
^ear  1766;  hut,  although  the  walls  of  the  building  were  then 
erected,  the  completion  of  the  design  was  impeded  for  twelve 
^ears.  After  that  period  of  interruption  the  humane  instigators 
of  the  undertaking  were  enabled  to  carry  their  withes  into  efl 
"The  building  was  augmented  by  two  win<*s,  in  the  year  1790, 
sand  now  ranks  amongst  the  most  ornamental  fabrics  of  the  town, 
^vliile  it  gratefully  proclaims  the  liberality  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  annual  subscriptions,  and  the  dividends  on  the  funded  pro- 
perty possessed  by  this  institution,  amounted,  hi  the  year  1813, 
to  1945/,  and  the  legacies  to  1309/.  The  number  of  patients 
admitted  and  discharged  in  the  same  year  exceeded  1500. 

A  handsome  building  was  raised  iu  the  year  1808,  and  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  a  Dispensary,  This  charity  is  supported 
fcy  voluntary  contributions.  The  subscription  for  the  year  1«13 
amounted  to  600/  ;  and  the  legacies,  and  other  donations,  were 
at  the  same  time  staled  at  near  1200/. 

A  central  Society  was  formed  here  in  the  year  1813,  for  the 
Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  This  institution  embraces, 
in  the  liberality  of  its  intentions,  most  of  the  mid  laud  counties  ; 
and  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Braid  wood,  son  of  the  ingonious 
founder  of  a  system  for  the  communication  of  new  ideas  to  a 
class  of  afflicted  mortals,  long  considered  beyond  the  pale  of  hu- 
taan  assistance.  Fifteen  subjects  have  already  been  admitted  to 
the  benefit  of  tuition. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  William  tench,  a  native  of  Bir* 

minghain,  bequeathed  his  estate  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  alms* 

homes,  and  for  the  repair  of  the  streets  of  the  town.   Tiie  finances 

of  this  charity  are  at  present  so  flourishing,  that  the  trustees  have 

Vgl.  XV.  U  W* 
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teen  enabled  la  aid  to  the  number  of tcnea%enfc  for  tl*  i**>ss>tieBi 
of  the  poor.     •    •  <l  '•'    =  i*o.\-\^ 

'  Tbe  Theatre  is  a  building  correspondent  m  size  and  characterta* 
the  population  and  opulence  of  the  place.  The  front  k  ahandullt 
elevation,  judiciously  airy  and  inviting;  and  the  interior  wu* 
ranged  with  considerable  taste.  This  place  of  rational  auiuse 
ment  is  joined  by  a  tavern  and  hold/  comprising  ao  elegant, 
assembly-room,  in  which  are  also  held  periodical,  onacerfsj  yatro  > 
ntzed  by.  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  town.  ,"-**?< 
•  A  Public  Library  at  Birmingham  was  commenced  in  thcyatr 
1779;  but  this  desirable  institution  moved  in  a  tardy  progress,* 
until  aided  by  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Dr.  Priestley,  in  178& 
Since  that  period  it  has  progressively  advanced  in  estimation, 
and  a  handsome  building  has  been  erected,  from  a  design  try  ltr« 
William  Hollins,  of  Birmingham.  The  collection  of  books  con* 
sists  of  about  20,000  volumes,  many  of  which  are  of  considerable 
\  rarity  and  value. 

Another  Public  Library  has  been  instituted,  which  has  nearly 
four  hundred  subscribers,  and  is  in  an  improving  condition.  This 
m  designated  the  New  Library, 

A  Philosophical  Society  has  also  been  formed ;  and  a  Wild- 
ing is  set  apart  for  experiments  in  chemistry,  and  other  scientific 
pursuits.  The  fellows  of  this  institution  occasionally  deliver 
public  lectures,  which  are  well  attended. 

It  will  necessarily  be  expected  that  the  persons  thrown  helpless 
on  society  by  imbecile  old  age,  or  early  youth,  must  be  numerous 
in  a  town  possessing  so  large  a  population.  For  the  reception  of 
tnese  a  spacious  Workhouse  was  erected  in  1733,  to  which  seve- 
ral additions  have  been  made  at  different  periods. 
1  A  new  Prison,  on.  a  judicious  plan,  was  built  in  1806,  at  the  ex* 
pense  of  9000/.  Towards  the  front  are  spacious  rooms,  used  for 
the  meetings  of  the  county  magistrates,  and  for  other  business  of 
a  public  nature. 

Barracks,  capable  of  receiving  162   men,  were  erected-  in* 

im 
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The  trade  and  manufactures  of  this  great  town  engross  a  spa- 
cious field,  on  which  it  is  our  province  to  touch  only  lightly. 
We  have  observed  that  the  anvil  employed  the  hand  of  the  indus- 
trious inhabitant  at  the  earliest  period  in  which  Birmingham  ia 
noticed  in  the  page  of  the  topographer;  and  that  the  restoration 
of  Charles  11.  was  the  period  that  imparted  a  stimulus  to  inge- 
nuity, and  suggested  those  varieties  of  invention  which  have  now 
rendered  the  name  of  Birmingham  familiar  in  nearly  every  clime 
tad  by  the  sail  of  the  British  merchant  U  appears  that, 
until  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  Birmingham  manufac- 
turer was  content  to  stay  at  home,  and  patiently  wait  for  the 
visits  of  such  dealers  ss  held  bis  articles  in  request ,  but,  about 

hat  period,    a   more   extended   system   of  traffic  obtained.     He 

ben  began  to  employ  the  merchant  a*  the  vender  of  his  goods  J 
aad,  speedily  profiting  by  experience,  he  has  since  deputed  per- 
sons, connected  with  hU  own  firm,  to  dispose  of  his  produce  at 
every  accessible  market  The  increasing  prosperity  of  the  place 
evinces  the  propriety  of  the  course  pursued  by  its  industrious 
inhabitants.  The  manufactures  of  Birmingham  are  considerably 
indebted  to  the  exertions  of  a  spirited  individual,  the  late  Mr. 
John  Taylor,  who  introduced  the  gilt  button,  the  painted,  ja- 
panned, and  pit  snuff-boxes,  und  the  numerous  variety  of  ena- 
melled articles.  Mr.  Taylor  died  in  1775.  The  manufacture  of 
steel  was  first  practised  at  Birmingham  iu  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. 

The  manufacture  of  guns  was  commenced  by  a  person  residing 
in  Digbeth,  in  the  reign  of  William  111.  This  profitable  and 
important  trade  is  cultivated  with  such  eminent  succi  as,  that 
between  six  and  seven  thousand  muskets  have  for  some  time  been 
forwarded  weekly  to  government.  To  the  great  benefit  of  th« 
persons  engaged  in  this  manufacture,  a  Proof-Hou$e,  or  oifica 
for  the  trying  and  proving  of  gun-barrels,  was  established  at  Bir- 
mingham in  181 S. 

The  manufacture  of  brass  was  introduced  to  this  town  about 
the  year  1740.     The  trade  was  at  first  confined  to  a  few  opulent 

L  2  individuals , 


iaAvtdoals  ;  tat  numerous  brass-works  have  heen  erect**!  tri 
IW  last  Ikirtv  years  ;  and  this  bnmch  of  manufacture  is  now  coU 

^xlf^  mi  liberal  principles  of  competition,  equally  to  the  benefit 
4tf  tkr  tow*,  mad  the  accommodation  of  the  public  at  lartre. 
TW  kMnease  establishment  of  Messrs.  Baulton  and  Watt,  at 
Sofco.  (situate  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  at  the  distance  of  about 
cue  mile  and  a  half  from  Birmingham,}  communicates  many  ad- 
%A!it*£t-s  to  the  trade  of  this  place,  and  is  in  itself  a  prominent 
object  of  national  interest,  For  an  historical  notice  of  this  stu- 
mbla^e  of  manufactories,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the 

^  for  Staffordshire.* 

Iq  thus  brierty  alluding  to  the  commencement,  and  proj 
oflho  principal  trades  cultivated  in  Birmingham,  we  merely 
tempt  to  convey  au  idea  of  the  general  character  of  her  raanu- 
N  and  pursuits.  An  enumeration  of  Ihe  various  classes  of 
manufacture  ingrafted  on  these  original  stocks,  would  afford  mat- 
i,r  for  a  distinct  and  extensive  volume.  The  failure  of  inter- 
course with  the  United  States  lias  lately  been  felt  severely  by 
Ihi  jmmuf.utunng  interest,  (and  in  that  interest  the  whole  town 
Is  involved;)  but  fresh  wharfs  are  still  constructing  on  the  sides 
of  the  canals,  those  great  liquid  roads  which  so  emineutly  con* 
Huru  to  the  prosperity  of  the  place  !  And  Birmingham  is  at  pre* 
rut  not  only  augmenting  in  size,  bot  appears  to  possess,  in  itf* 
own  ingenuity,  resources  to  employ  and  sustain  its  increasing 

I  population. 
A  great  portion  of  the  success  of  Birmingham  in  commercial 
pursuits  has  been  attributed  to  its  freedom  from  charteral  laws. 
The  possession  of  industry  is  here  a  sufficient  qualification  for  its 
relm  ;  and  taleut  supplies  the  place  of  birth-right.  The  in- 
Lcniiil  polily  of  tin?  gyefct  town  is  yet  directed  by  two  constables, 
annually  chosen,  and  by  the  following  officers,  (also  electetl 
yearly,)  who  are,  in  fact,  no  more  than  servants  to  the  lord  of 

tbc  manor ; 

A  Hi-rli  Bailiff. 

Low  Bailiff 

11  eadboroiigh 
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Head  borough. 
Two  Jlijrh  Taster*. 
Twu  Low  Tasters, 
Two  Affeirers. 
Two  Lather-Sealers. 

The  high- bailiff  is  to  inspect  the  markets.  The  low-bailiff 
summons  a  jury,  who  choose  all  the  other  officers.  The  head- 
orough  acls  aa  assistant  to  the  constables.  The  high-tasters 
examine  the  beer,  as  to  quality  and  measure;  and  the  low -tasters 
inspect  the  meat  exposed  to  sale.  The  aflt-irere  ratify  the  rent 
and  amercements  between  the  lord  and  his  tenants.  The  leather- 
sealers  are  now  only  nominal  officers;  for  though  Birmingham 
was  once  a  noted  market  for  leather,  and  abounded  with  tanners, 
the  trade  fell  into  disuse  at  the  early  part  of  the  hist  century. 

In  consideration  of  the  multifarious  pecuniary  disagreements 
of  a  minor  character,  which  must  necessarily  occur  in  so  exten- 
sive a  population,  the  chief  inhabitants  procured,  in  1752,  an 
act  for  the  recovery  of  debts  under  fort)1  shillings.  By  tins  act 
ily-two  commissioners  were  appointed,  three  to  be  a  quorum. 
These  commissioners  hold  periodical  meetings  for  the  dispatch 
of  business,  and  their  detenniualions  are  final.  Two  clerks  at- 
tend the  court,  who.  retain  the  situation  for  life,  and  are  chosen 
alternately  by  the  lord  of  the  manor  and  the  commissioners.— 
By  an  Act  of  Parliament  obtained  in  1807,  the  power  of  this 
court  was  extended  to  thp  coguizauqc  of  all  debts  not  exceeding 
the  sum  of  rive  pounds. 

The  principal  weekly  market  at  Birmingham  is  still  held,  as  at 
the  earliest  period,  on  the  Thursday,  it  is  to  he  regretted  that 
so  populous  and  thriving  a  town  is  destitute  of  an  eligible  mar* 
ket-ptaee.  Corn,  is  sold  by  sample  at  the  Bull-King;  and  the 
whole  area  of  the  spot  so  denominated  is  crowded  on  the  market 
diy  with  stalls,  for  the  sale  of  vegetables,  and  di fluent  article 
country  produce.  But  the  ample  supplies  cf.  every  kind  ' 
wand  a  larger  place  of  sale;  and  various  distant  unJ   incouve- 
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pient  part*  of  the  town  are  chosen  for  the  offer  of  other  rnarke 
able  articles* 

A  market  on  the  Tuesday,  for  the  sale  of  hay,  was  opened  in 
1791.  There  is  one  annual  fair  for  cattle  ;  and  there  are,  like* 
wise,  several  wakes  annually  held  for  amusement,  on  the  borders 
of  the  town. 

Richard  Small  broke,  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry, 
born  at  Birmingham  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.     This 
prelate  was  much  respected  in  his  diocese,  and  was  the  author  i 
several  literary   works,   one   of  the  most  celebrated  of  which 
•'  A  Treatise  in  Vindication  of  the  Miracles  of  Jesus;*'  writ! 
in  consequence  of  the  attack  made  by  Wuolston. 


The  immediate  vicinity  of  Birmingham  is  rendered  of  an  int 
eating  and  ornamental  character,  by  numerous  small  allotment 
of  garden-ground,  which  afford  a  healthful  and  pleading  am  us 
nrent  to  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  are  compelled,  by  their  trad 
ing  pursuits,  to  reside  in  the  populous  and  confined  streets  of  1 
town.  There  are,  likewise,  many  public  gardens  and  bowling 
greens,  respectively  suited  to  the  manners  and  disposition 
every  class. 

The  surrounding  country  Is,   at  many   points,  diversified  an 
picturesque;  and  is  embellished  by  numerous  villas  belonging 
the  principal  persons  of  this  great  town.     Perhaps  the  critic 
examiner  would   be  tempted  to  suggest  alterations  in  the  archi- 
tectural arrangement   of  some  of  these   retreats;  ^ut  many 
conspicuous  fur  size  and  real  elegance. 

At  the  distance  of  about  two  miles  from  Birmingham,  on  the 
gouth-west,  is  Edgba&tun-H  all.  A  mansion  on  this  site, 
which  had  long  been  the  residence  of  the  Middlcmore  family, 
was  garrisoned  by  some  of  the  Parliamentarian  troops  in  the  civil 
war  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  same  building  was  burne 
to  the  ground  by  the  populace  of  Birmingham,  in  the  days  imme- 
diately antecedent  to  tfu  Revolution,  lest  it  should  be  used  as  a 
place  of  refuge  for  Papists  !     The  present  structure  waB  erected 
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the  year  1717,  by  Sir  H.  Gough,  who  purchased  the  Edg- 
4ja.ston  estate  of  llic  hsifi  of  the  Middleiuore  family,  for  the  sum 
<*>f  23,0001.  This  is  a  spacious  dwelling,  though  by  no  means 
onnpicuous  for  architectural  beauty. 


Aston-Hall,  situate  about  two  miles  from  Birmingham,  to- 
wards the  ninth  swwt.  is  au  extensive  and  commanding  edifice, 
erected  by  Sir  Thomas  Holt,  Bart,  in  the  reign*  of  James 
the  Pint,  and  hia  successor  This  worthy  baronet  was  among 
the  most  faithful  of  those  who  adhered  to  the  royal  cause, 
through  all  the  troubles  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Though  too 
far  advanced  in  life  to  be  himself  serviceable  in  the  field,  his  son 
Jiiied  in  arms  on  the  person  of  the  king;  and  Sir  Thomas 
had  the  honour  of  entertaining  his  royal  master  at  this  mansiou 
far  two  nights,  shortly  previous  to  the  battle  of  Edge-hill.  His 
loyalty  exposed  him  to  severe  persecution.  At  different  times 
heavy  Hues  were  levied  on  him,  and  his  residence  was  plundered. 
The  marks  of  a  cannon-ball  arc  still  preserved  on  a  staircase  at 
Aston,  as  a  triumphant  memorial  of  the  constancy  of  the  ancient 
owner  of  I  be  sVm&ttL     In  a  largs  gallery,   and  in  several  other 

tartments  of  this  fiue  and  interesting  mansion,  are  many  family 
portraits,  The  estate  is  now  the  property  of  Heneage  Legge, 
Esq, 

Au  almshouse  was  appointed  and  endowed  at  Aston  by  the 
above  Sir  Thomas  Holt,  Bart,  for  Jive  men  and  rive  women.  Th* 
building  was  erected  by  his  grandson  in  |695< 


BUTTON  COLDFIELD. 


This  town  is  situate  near  that  north-west  border  of  the  county 
which  communicates  with  Staffordshire.  Although  Sutton  is  placid 
in  a  meagre  soil,  and  has  a  contiguous  spread  of  waste  land  prover- 
bially bleak  and  cheerless,  the  neighbourhood  is  still  fertile  and 
liud  in  the  antiquary's  opinion.     Mr.  Shaw,  in  his  History  of 
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Staffordshire,  supposes  the  Arch- Druid  of  Britain  to  have  had 
Juts  chi*f*eat  in  this  viciuily  ;*  antl  the  two  Konuin  roads,  termed 
Ihe  Icknield,  or  Ryknild,  Street,  and  the  Ridgeway,  pursue 
their  course  at  a  short  distance  from  the  town. 

But,  white  the  town  of  Sutton  is  thus  bordered  by  antiquities 
of  the  roost  interesting  description,  it  does  not"  in  itself  present 
any  memorials  of  a  very  remote  day.  William  the  Conqueror 
hold  the  lordship  in  his  own  hands;  but  Henry  I-  passed  it  li 
the  Crown  to  Roger,  Hart  of  Warwick,  By  a  subsequent  atri 
merit,  however,  a  yearly  rent  was  appropriated  to  the  service  of 
the  king.  Guy  de  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  obtained,  in 
the  28th  of  Edward  I.  the  grant  of  a  weekly  market  on  the 
Tuesday;  and  a  yearly  fair  to  last  four  days.  But,  in  the  r 
of  Henry  VII.  it  appears  that  this  market  was  utterly  forsaken, 
and  the  town  was  quickly  i  proceeding  to  a  slate  of  ruin  and 
desertion,  when  its  fortunes  revived  in  the  person  of  a  successful 
native,  John  Vesey,  Bishop  of  Eaeter,  This  prelate,  who  ac- 
quired affluence  in  tin  busy  times  of  the  eighth  Henry,  devoted  a 
great  portion  of  his  wealth  to  the  succour  of  the  place  which  had 
afforded  him  birth  $  and  to  the  liberality  of  his  benefactions  the 
town  is  at  present  indebted  for  its  principal  advantages.  An 
extensive  district,  comprehending  the  park  of  the  ancient  lords 
of  the  manor,  and  a  portion  of  the  Chacc,  which  they  had  en- 
grossed for  the  sports  of  the  field,  he  bestowed  on  the  poor  of 
Sutton  Coldtield,  for  the  purpose  of  pasturage.  He  procured 
for  the  town  a  charter  of  incorporation  ;  built  a  moot  hall  and  a 
market-place  ;  paved  the  principal  avenues;  founded  and  endowed 
a  free-school ;  and  expended  considerable  sums  in  embellishing 
and  making  additions  to  the  parish  church.  He  likewise  endea- 
voured to  confer  the  most  mi] id  benefit  on  his  native  place,  by 
introducing  the  clothing  manufacture,  and  by  building  many 
houses  to  be  free  for  such  as  followed  that  pursuit     These  house* 

yet 


•  For  s  statement  of  Mr.  Show's  opinion  on  ihis  subject,  see 
/or  Staflbrthhife,  p.  714,  et  jeq, 
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jret  remain  i  monument  of  bis  liberal  intention,  but  they  havn 
long  ceased  to  be  occupied  by  such  manufacturers  as  it  was  origi- 
Sully  bis  wish  to  encourage. 

The  town  of  Sutlou-L'uldfield  has  a  neat  appearance,  and  con* 
^fcains  many  dwellings  of  an  ornamental  character.  Some  manu- 
factures connected  with  Birmingham  have  been  introduced  within 
tlte  last  century,  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  church  is  a  handsome  structure,  comprising-  a  nave,  chan- 
cel,  and  two  side  aisles.     The  aisles  were  built  by  Bishop  Vesey, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,     The  nave,  which 
ancient  and   decayed,  was  taken   down,  ami  rebuilt  in  its 
\  form  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.    The  cemetery 
«»f  this  church  possesses  a  peculiarity  of  soil,  which  is  found  to 
consume  the  bodies  piaccd  therein  with  unusual  quickness/* 
Pertinacious  in   hi*   aversion  to  the  clergy  of  the   reformed 
cb,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  when  he  founded  his  grammar* 
ol  in  this  town,  directed  that  the  master  should  be  a  layman  ; 
it  is  observable  that  Laurence  Noel,  whom  Camden  celebrates 
for  Ilia  spreat  learning,  was  nominated  master,  in  the  life -time  of 
the  founder,  but  was  persecuted  by  the  trustees  into  a  resigns^ 
lion  when  he  had  filled  the  office  little  more  than  one  year.     The 
school- house  was  rebuilt  in  172b.     The  power  of  choosing  a  mas- 
ter is  vested  in  the  corporation. 

The  municipal  power,  according  to  the  constitution  procured 
by  Bishop  Vesey,  consists  of  a  warden,  twenty-four  assistants* 
a  town-clerk,  steward,  kc.  The  warden  for  the  time  being  is 
the  coroner.  This  is  a  royal  town,  and  has  a  separate  jurisdic- 
tion. The  weekly  market  is  on  the  Monday ;  and  there  are 
two  annual  fairs.  The  returns  under  the  Population  Act  for 
181 1,  state  the  number  of  houses  and  inhabitants  as  follows: 
houses  inhabited,  59$;  houses  uninhabited  19;  houses  build- 
ing 2  ;  total  of  persons,  2,96'J. 

John  Vesey,  otherwise  Harman,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  was  horn 

trt 

m  Tor  many  particulars  connected  with  tbif  peculiarity,  ie*  GcoUtnmu'j 
M'gULne  for  Sept,  116*. 
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ml  Sutton- Col  do  eld,  and  educated  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
His  talents  and  activity  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  the  court, 
at  a  time  when  able  men  were  so  much  wonted  for  clerical  offices. 
By  Henry  VIII,  he  was  made  deaii  of  the  Chapel  Royal ;  tutor  to 
the  Princess  Mary;  and  President  of  Wales.  In  the  Htli  year  of 
the  same  king  he  was  advanced  to  the  bibhoprick  of  Exeter.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  a  florid  preacher,  and  was  unquestionably  an 
excellent  scholar.  But  his  bigottdl  opposition  lo  the  progress  of 
the  Reformation  has  subjected  him  to  great  censure  from  many 
writers.  It  is  certain,  that  be  endeavoured  to  render  the  see  of 
Exeter  no  very  desirable  possession  to  his  more  tolerant  suc- 
cessor, by  exposing  to  sale  a  great  portion  of  the  estates  apper- 
taining to  that  bishopric.  He  was  compelled  to  resign  in  1551, 
but  was  reinstated  by  Queen  Mary.  He,  however,  soon  volun- 
tarily abandoned  the  see  which  he  had  reudered  of  so  little  value, 
and  retired  to  his  native  town,  where,  assuredly,  he  expended 
the  chief  part  of  his  extensive  gains  in  such  works  as  evince 
great  public  spirit  and  an  ardent  attachment  to  the  place  of  his 
birth.  He  died  in  the  year  l£->0,  at  the  age  of  103,  and  is 
buried  in  the  church  of  Sutton. 

The  extensive  district  called  the  Coldfitld  lies  to  the  west  of 
the  town  of  Sutton.  This  is  a  bleak  and  cherleess  tract,  sup- 
posed to  comprehend  in  the  whole  near  )  3,000  acres,  a  great 
portion  of  which  is  in  Staffordshire.*  The  part  included  i|  the 
county  of  Warwick  is  chiefly  overgrown  by  gorse  and  ling.  The 
soil  is  naturally  poor;  hut,  as  lime  may  be  procured  at  uo  great 
distance,  the  whole  might  be  reduced,  on  easy  terms,  to  a  state 
of  profitable  cultivation. 

Stttton-Park  lies  to  the  north- west  of  the  town,  and  contains 
about  3,500  acres.  This  extensive  district  was  granted  by  Bishop 
Vesey  to  the  Corporation  of  Sutton,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer 
inhabitants  of  that  town.  Through  the  park  passes  the  Roman 
JcLnield,  or  Ryknild,  Street,  in  a  high  state  of  beauty  and  pre* 
serration.    The  inhabitants  of  Sutton  not  only  find  pasturage  for 

•  5?e  "  Bcautie*"  for  Staffordshire,  p.  343. 
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their  cattle  oti  this  singular  common,  but  also  obtain  fuel  from 
large  beds  of  peat,  in  which  fragment*  of  trees  «re  continually 
found,  hut  in  so  decayed  a  state,  that  it  is  difficult  to  discover 
the  species  to  which  they  belong. 

On  the  east  side  of  Sutton-Park  is  Four-Oaks- Hall,  the 
bandsome  seat  of  Sir  Edmund  Cradock  Hnrtop,  Bart. 

Moxhull,  in  the  parish  o£  Wishaw,  is  distanl  from  Sutton- 
Cold  fid  d  about  four  miles.  This  manor  was  long-  possessed  by 
the  I/Isle  family,  from  whom  it  passed  to  a  son  of  the  eminent 
and  worthy  Bishop  Racket,  and  is  now  the  property  of  his  de- 
scendaut,  Andrew  Hacket,  Esq.  who  has  here  a  commodious  fa» 
mily  re* id 

The  Town  of  CoLESHiLL  is  built  on  an  ascent,  at  the  foot  of 
which  fluws  the  river  Cole;  and  from  these  circumstances  of  site 
the  place  obviously  derives  its  appellation.  The  domestic  build* 
jugs  in  this  town  arc  generally  of  a  respectable  character;  and 
there  are  some  modern  dwellings  which  unite  ornament  with 
amplitude  of  dimensions. 

Coleshill  was  one  of  the  towns  termed  ancient  demesne,  as  it 

formed  part  of  the  possessions  of  Edward  the  Confessor  and  of 

William  the  Conqueror ;  but  it  was  disposed   of,  either  by  King 

William  or  his  successor,  and  quickly  passed  to  the  De  Clinton 

family,     It  appears,  from  an  ancient  record,  that  there  was  a 

castle  here  at  a  very  early  period,  which  Dugd.ile  conjectures  to 

liave   stood  "in  a  lit  Id  on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  called 

Grimeshill-Field ;  for  there,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  road  leading 

towards  Lichtield,  have   been  digged  up  certain   foundations  of 

.Ymildin^s,  accidentally  discovered  ;  among  which  was  a  Roman 

copper  coin  of  Trajan,  the  emperor."* 

Prom  the  De  Clintons  the  lordship  passed  by  marriage  to  the 
Mount  fort  family,  who  lost  the  possession  in  consequence  of  tho 
tverity  of  King  Henry   VII.     Sir  Simon  Mouulfort,  who  had 

en   a  constant   friend   and  a  faithful  subject  to  the   house  of 

^Vork,  was  one  of  the  numerous  persons  who   believed    Perk  in 

Warbecfc 
*  Antiquities  of  Warwickshire,  p.  1006. 
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Waibeek  to  be  really  ihe  son  of  the  deceased  King  Edward  IT. 
In  consequence  of  litis  persuasion,  he  forwarded  to  War  beck  % 
sum  of  inorip)-.  For  such  an  offence  to  the  reigning  power  he  warn 
hanged  at  Tyburn  ;  and,  on  the  ton  fiscal  ion  of  his  property,  the 
manor  of  Colon  ill  was  granted  to  Simon  Dig  by ,  depot}  -constable 
of  the  To vv  tr,  who  had  officially  conducted  him  to  the  bar  at  his 
hour  of  trial !  Thia  new  lord  of  the  town  soon  fixed  his  chief 
residence  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  his  descendants  were  enno- 
bled in  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  have  attained  eminence  in 
various  passages  of  the  national  history.  They  likewise  proved 
desirable  patrons  to  the  town  in  the  vicinity  of  their  chief  seat  ^ 
as  an  instance  of  which  it  may  be  observed,  that  Robert,  Lord 
Digby,  obtained,  in  the  twentieth  of  James  I.  new  charters 
for  a  weekly  market  on  the  Wednesday,  and  for  two  yearly 
fairs. 

The  church  of  Coleshill  is  a  fine  and  attractive  specimen  of 
the  decorated  Gothic,  or  English,  style  of  architecture.  This 
fabric  stands  on  elevated  ground  ;  and,  on  the  west,  a  lofty  octa- 
gonal spire*  springs  from  an  ornamented  square  tower,  strength- 
ened by  graduated  buttresses.  The  interior  is  spacious,  and  is 
affluent  in  well-executed  monuments.  Beneath  two  arches  are 
the  recumbent  effigies  of  cross-legged  knights,  probably  designed 
for  two  of  the  ancient  race  of  Clinton*  The  monuments  of  the 
Digby  family  ar*  numerous ;  and,  amongst  these,  must  be  noticed 
one  to  the  memory  of  Kildarc,  Lord  Digby,  Baron  of  Geashill  in 
Ireland,  and  his  lady,  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Reberl  Gardiner, 
of  London,  Esq.  The  inscription  to  Lady  Digby  was  a  tribute 
fro  in  the  pen  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Hough,  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
and  cannot  be  read  without  deep  Interest  It  is  couched  in  sim- 
ple language,  and  it  commemorates  the  virtues  of  simplicity, 
Wfe  here  see  drawn  the  character  of  a  truly  estimable  woman, 
without  any  of  those  fulsome  extravagancies  of  eulogium  which, 

custom 

*  This  ipire  was  originally  Often  feet  higher  tbtn  at  present,  bat  w&» 
flpjorrt  by  lightning  in  tbf  year  1550. 
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custom  has  rendered  too  much  the  etiquette  of  tin  bombs,  and 
vhicli  defeat  their  own  purpose,  because  we  readily  perceive  that 
they  are  a  base  and  servile  homage  to  the  weakness  of  the  living, 
fe  regret  that  the  great  length  of  this  inscription  debars  us  from 
sentin^  a  copy  o 

Alice,  the  widow  of  Simon  Dijjby,  bequeathed,  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  Henry  VIII.  certain  rents  and  possessions  for  the  per- 
formance of  several  cerrtnonies,  whirh,  in  nn  after  period,  were 
deemed  superstitious,  and  were  therefore  ab>li*hed*  The  inhabit- 
ants, however,  obtained  from  the  Crown  a  i*rant  of  the  property, 
and  devoted  a  part  of  the  yearly  profits  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
tchool  for  the  instruct  ion  of  poor  children. 

Coleshill  has  a  weekly  market,  and  three  annual  fairs,  at  whicli 
there  is  a  considerable  traffic  in  cattle  and  horses.  The  number 
of  houses  and  inhabitants  is  thus  stated  in  the  returns  under 
be  Population  Act  for  1811:  inhabited  houses,  330;  h« 
uninhabited,  14  ;  and  one  house  building :  total  of  inhabitants, 
1,639. 

Coleshill  Park  is  situate  to  the  west  of  the  town,  but  lite  mnn- 
tion  is  now  entirely  taken  down.  The  seat  formerly  on  this  spot 
long  the  residence  of  the  Digby  family,  created  Earls  of 
Bristol  in  the  rei^n  of  James  I.  Here  was  born  John,  the  first 
Earl,  whose  embassies  were  conducted  with  so  much  credit  to 
btmself,  and  benefit  to  his  country  ;  and  this  retired  resi< 
also  occasionally  afforded  an  interval  of  peace  to  the  adventurous 
nd  unequal  life  of  George,  the  second  Earl,  distinguished  as  a 
tidier,  an  orator  and  a  writer  ;  but  the  decisions  of  whose  judg- 
ment were  continually  sullied  by  an  eccentricity,  that  appeared  the 
csiilt  of  a  morbid  activity  of  imagination 

The  title  of  Earl  of  Bmtol  became  extinct  in  the  Di^by  family 
on  the  death  of  John,  the  third  Earl,  in  I6'jst  The  present 
Earl  Digby  takes  the  title  of  viscount  from  the  town  of  Coles- 
kill 
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Tamworth  Division 


consists  of  part  of  the  market  town  of  Tamworth,  and  the  fol- 
lowing paiislies,  townships,  &e.  Anting  ton  and  Stone-Delph 
(township;)  Au&trcy  ;  Buddesley-ensor ;  Bote  hall  and  G (ascot* 
(township;)  Grtwdon,  with  Wliittingtoti  •  Kingsbury;  Middle- 
tun  ;  Newton  High ;  PolesiLortk  ;  Seckington  ;  Shuttington ; 
Tamworth  Castle  (liberty)  Wllnecole  (hamlet.) 


TAMWORTH. 


This  town  is  situate  near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Tame  and 
Anker,  which  takes  place  in  the  north- west  extremity  of  War- 
wickshire. Only  about  one  half  of  Tamworth  is  in  the  county  of 
Warwick.  The  remainder  is  io  Staffordshire  ;  and,  in  the  de- 
scripllon  of  thai  district,  forming  a  part  of  the  present  work,  this 
town  has  been  so  fully  noticed,  *  that  a  brief  sketch  of  its  general 
history,  and  a  statement  of  statistical  particulars  relating  to  the 
Warwickshire  portion,  will,  we  presume,  be  deemed  sufficient  in 
this  division  of  the  undertaking. 

Tamworth  was  chosen  as  an  occasional  residence  of  the  Mercian 
kings,  at  a  very  early  period.  Many  charters  are  dated  from  this 
royal  seat ;  and  here  Elhelfleda,  the  daughter  of  the  great  Alfred, 
and  the  excellent  Lady  of  the  Mercians,  died,  in  the  year  918. 
Little  thai  is  memorable  occurs,  concerning  the  history  of  tlus 
borough,  in  the  ages  briefly  following  the  Norman  Conquest. 
Dugdale  observes  that  the  Warwickshire  portion  of  the  town 
"  answered  two  mirks  for  an  aid  in  the  15th  of  Henry  II.;  and 
in  the  2lst  of  Henry  III.  four  pounds  sixteen  shillings,  for  the 
Ferm  thereof/'  The  town  was  ancient  demesne  of  the  Crown, 
and  continued  in  the  immediate  hands  of  the  king  till  the  latter 

years 
*   <cr  "  Besutie*  for  Stafford *b>rt?,  p.  8*1— 6, 
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year*  of  Henry  III.  when  it  was  let  to  Philip  Marmion,  for 
life.  It  afterwards  reverted  to  the  Crown,  and  was  granted  (i.  e, 
the  Warwickshire  part)  by  Edward  If.  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
borough,  with  a  reservation  of  an  augmented  ferme  rent. 

Queen  Elizabeth  granted  a  charter  of  incorpotation,  on  a  scale 
peculiarly  liberal;  aud  constituted  Robert  Devereux,  Eari  of  Ea- 
aex,  the  first  steward  of  the  borough.  Jn  the  same  reifcn  the 
weekly  market,  which  had  hitherto  been  held  by  prescription,  was 
established  b)  charter. 

This  town  is  well-built,  and  the  rivers,  which  adorn  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  with   picturesque  meanders,  impart  fertility 
to  Urge  spreads  of  meadow  laud.     The  most  interesting-  structure 
in  Tamworth  ■  The  Castle.     This  building  stands  on  an  artificial 
mount,  formerly  connected  with  the  Dungeon  of  the  Lady  Ethel- 
fleda;  and  an  edifice  situate  nearly  on  this  spot,  was  bestowed  on 
Robert  Marmion,  by  William  the  Conqueror.     The  Marmions  re- 
mained Lords  of  the  Castle  till  the  SOth  of  Edward  I.  when  it 
passed,  by  the   marriage  of  a  daughter  and  co-heir,  to  William 
llortein,  aud  afterwards   lo  the  Frevile  family.     The  family   of 
Ferrers  succeeded  to  the  lordship  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  and 
they  were  followed  by  the  Co  nip  tons.     The  Marquis  of  Towns- 
bend  is  now  proprietor,   in   right   of  Lady  Charlotte  Compton, 
Baroness  de  Ferrers,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Northampton,     The 
exterior  of  this  venerable  castle  is  still  in  a  good  state  of  pre* 
servalion,  but  the  inside  has  suffered  much  from  age  and  neglect* 
Tbe  rooms  are  numerous,  but  ill-suited  to  the  liberal  domestic 
manners  of  the  present  era;  and  the  whole  fabric  is  chiefly  attrac- 
tive as  a  monument  of  antiquity.     In  this  point  of  view  it  is  cal- 
culated to  make  a  deep  aud  grateful  impression  ou  the  feelings  of 
the  examiner. 

The  Church  of  Tamworth  U  an  extensive  edifice,  rich  in  the 
peculiarities  of  architectural  style  prevailing  at  several  distinct 
periods.  The  most  ancient  portion  exhibits  two  round-headed 
mrches,  embellished  with  zigzag  moulding;  and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance it  seems  probable  that  the  original  edifice  was  con* 

strocted 
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strncted  by  the  Marminns,  toon  after  the  Conquest  This  Wild- 
iug  was  remU  red  collegiate  by  the  same  family  at  an  early  p 
riod,  and  contained  a  dealt  and  six  prebendaries.  Several  la; 
prebendaries  are  still  attached  to  the  church.  In  different 
visions  are  many  handsome  monuments.  The  most  conspicuoi 
of  these  are  to  various  members  of  the  families  of  F  re  vile  ai 
Ferrers. 

Here  b  an  hospital,  founded  and    endowed  by  Mr,  Guy, 
whose  ben»  volt n<»    lb*  lnnough  of  Southwark  is  under  such 
porUnt  obligations  ;  and,  in  the  Staffordshire  part  of  the  town,  i 
*  grammar  school,  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Tamworth  enjoys  a  considerable  trade,  and  cultivates 
sit  the  manufacture  of  flax,  the  spinning  of  linen  yarn, 
printing  of  calicoes.    Some  superfine  woollen  cloths  are  also  ma< 
in  this  town. 

The  market  is  weekly,  and  there  are  three  annual  fairs,  Tl 
corporation  consists  of  two  bailifis,  twenty-four  principal  bi 
gesses,  a  town-clerk.  &c.  besides  a  high  steward,  under  stewj 
and  recorder.  One  of  the  bailiff's  is  chosen  from  each  Cos 
The  bailiffs  are  justices  of  the  peace  within  the  borough,  a 
have  power  to  hold  a  court  of  record  once  in  every  third  wo 
Tamworth  semis  two  representatives  to  Parliament,  who  are  i 
turned  jointly  by  the  sheriiis  of  this  county,  and  of  Staifoi 
shire. 

According  to  the  return  under  the  population  act  for  1M 
the  number  of  houses  and  inhabitants,  in  the  Warwickshire  « 
vision  of  the  town,  was  then  as  follows:  houses  inhabited,  91 
bowses  uninhabited  6 ;  total  of  persons,  1  ,G64.  There  is.  Itkewii 
a  return  made  of  one  building  and  two  inhabitants,  for  thi 
of  the  castle  of  Tarn  worth. 

Pooley  Hall  *,  the  seat  of  the  honourable  Colonel  I 
about  four  miles  from  Tamworth  on  the  south-cast.     T 

attache 

*  Tnlhe  »nftertd  plate  the  engraver  h*i  inid* ertcntly  described 
tU'l  at  sUustv  in  Liaci»bift . 
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attached  to  this  residence  formed  part  of  the  possessions  of  the 
Marmions  of  Tamworth  Castle;  and,  after  several  intermediate 
transmissions,  came  to  the  family  of  Cokain,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  14th  century.  It  is  ascertained  that  Sir  John  Cokain  re- 
sided at  Pooley  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  and  his  descendants  for 
many  generations  made  this  their  principal  scat  The  present 
mansion  was  erected  by  Sir  Thomas  Cokain,  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VlII.  and  is  a  fine  but  irregular  building,  varying  in  character 
between  the  embattled  style  of  the  previous  troubled  and  suspicions 
ages,  and  the  open  amplitude  of  construction  then  first  growing 
into  practice. 

The  extensive  parish  of  PolesworTii  is  memorable  as  the  dis- 
trict in  which  was  founded  the  first  religious  house  in  this  county. 
The  nunnery  here  is  said  to  have  been  erected  either  hy  King 
Egbert,  or  his  son  Ethelwolf,  for  the  reception  of  St.  Modwena, 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Counaaght,  and  her  religious  sisterhood.* 
Robert  Marmion,  to  whom  it  would  appear  that  Polesworth  was 
given  by  the  Conqueror,  compelled  the  nuns  to  quit  this  their 
principal  house,  and  to  retire  to  a  cell  belonging  to  them  at  Old- 
bury.  But  within  a  twelvemonth  they  were  restored;  and  the 
same  Marmion  and  his  wife  became  such  eminent  benefactors  to  the 
institution,  that  Leland  does  not  scruple  to  account  them  the 
founders. 

The  nuns  advanced  greatly  in  celebrity  after  their  restoration. 
Very  extensive  property  was  bestowed  on  them  in  different  ages; 
and,  to  complete  the  accommodations  of  their  establishment,  King 
Henry  III.  granted  them  a  charter  for  a  weekly  market,  and  an 
annual  fair  to  last  three  days.  At  the  Dissolution,  their  revenues 
were  slated  at  100/.  6j.  Gd.  The  abbess,  and  each  of  the  nuns, 
received  a  pension  for  life. 

Considerable  portions  of  the  building  yet  remain,  in  a  pic- 
turesque and  most  impressive  stage  of  decay.      Among  these  oc- 

Vol.  XV.  X  cur  . 

•  Antiquities  of  War.  p.  1107.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  Sir 
W.  Dtigdale  founds  his  assertion  chiefly  on  two  MSS.  of  no  \try  high  au- 
thority. 
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cur  two  circular  arches,  the  principal  of  winch  in  embellished  with 
several  divisions  of  carved  moulding,  the  inner  range  of  stones 
beiflg  shaped  into  rude  resemblances  of  ihe  human  face,  inter- 
spersed with  subjects  of  a  fanciful  character* 

j|>  s  worth  is  a  free-school,  founded  and  amply  endowed  by 
Sir  Franci>  Nelhersole,  Kut, 

The  village  of  StcKiNOTON,  near  the  northern  termination  of 
thi<  t-ouutv,  claims  notice  as  the  theatre  of  a  sanguinary  conflict 
<  nth  red .  King  of  the  Wi  si  Saxons,  and  Etbelwald,  King 
of  the    Mercians,   in    the    year  7674     The   latter  monarch  was 
Dual j    staiflj   during  the  progress  of  the  battle,  by  one 
of  h  named  Beornred,     The  traitor  was,  however, 

pboftlj  tftf    put  to  death  hy  Klttg  Otfh,  who  succeeded  lo  the  do- 
wn <  Id.     Near  the  church  are  the  remains  of  an  ex- 
ietatioi£ 

The  manor  of  Middleton  has  been  long  possessed  by  the 
Willougttby  bmiiy.  Sir  Thomas  Willoughby  was  created  Baron 
MitldleUti,  of  this  place,  in  the  year  171 1.  Henry,  the  present 
)ord,  bag  hi  re  an  eligible,  though  not  a  very  spacious,  seat,  sur» 
rounded  hy  hue  and  well-wooded  grounds, 

Ataerstone  Division 

contains  the  two  market  towns  of  Athekstone  and  Npneai 
and  the  following  parishes  and  hamlets:  Anstt-y ;  Ba Tier icy  ; 
penHey  (hamlet;)  Caldevote  ;  Chilctrs-Coton  ;  Corlty  ;  Fil- 
Harts/tilt  (hamlet;)  Lca-Marstun  ;  JManctsler  ;  Afox- 
stofce  ;  Mm  vale;  Oldbury  (hamlet;)  Shustoke,  with  BUthe; 
Wedding  ton  ;  IVhitavre  over,  or  superior;  IVIUtacre  nether,  Of 
jnferior, 

ATHEKSTONE. 


Tim  town  is  situate  on  thv  Rornaa  Walling  Street,  and  is,  in 

fepard  to  parochial  arrangement,  a  hamlet  to  Maiictster,     Ath*r* 
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•lone  was  a  place  of  small  consideration  at  the  time  of  the  I 
quest,  niiJ  was  bestowed,  at  an  early  period,  op  the  monks  of 
Bee,  in  Normandy,  by  Hu&rli,  Earl  of  Chester.  The  monks  pro- 
cured a  weekly  market  and  a  yearly  fair;  and  to  their  patronage 
the  town  appears  indebted  for  its  first  steps  towards  prosperity. 
The  market,  when  once  established,  rapidly  augmented  in  trstfic; 
but  the  luniks  shared  the  fate  attending  most  alien  religious  in- 
stitutions, and  surrendered  their  possessions  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV. 

The  town  of  Atherstone  chiefly  consists  of  one  street,  in  which 
are  some  commodious  and  substantial  dwellings*  An  eligible  mar* 
k»-t- house  has  lately  been  erected,  with  a  spacious  [Ml  in  the 
upper  division. 

This  jdace  attains  much  interest,  in  an  historical  view,  from 
its  connection  with  the  celebrated  battle  that  ended  the  war  of 
the  rhul  Roses.  Atherstottti  is  not  more  than  nine  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  tract  of  land  usually  termed*  Bos  worth  Field;  and 
the  troops  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond  entered  this  town  on  the  20th 
of  August,  14N5,  and  halted  here  for  the  light  They  were  en- 
camped on  a  meadow  to  the  north  of  the  church,  since  denomi- 
nated, from  that  circumstance,  the  Ro\al  Meadow,  It  was  dur- 
ing this  busy  and  portentous  ir^ht  that  I  meeting  took  place  ut 
Atherstone,  between  Richmond  and  tUe  two  Stanleys,*  in  which 
such  meas  irt  .>  of  cooperation  were  concerted,  as  occasioned  the 
overthrow  of  King  Richard  in  the  ensuing  battle.  The  bailie 
of  Boswortli  Field  was  fought  on   Monday,  the  22d  of  August, 

A  religious  house  for  Friara*  Her  rait*  of  Si.  (Augnatin,  was 
founded   at  Atherstone,  ip  the  4*Jth  year  of  Edward  III.  j  bu) 

X2  U* 


•  Richmond  is  t apposed  to  litve  fixed  hi*  qnnrfcrt  at  the  ancient  inn, 
known  hy  the  sign  ut  the  three  Tuns,  The  secret  conference  ii  tnid  to  have 
taken  [>l  ice  rQ  a  it  tilt  Qua,  on  the  confines  of  the  luwn  ;  but  tradition  Ittil*  to 
point  out  the  precise  sprit.  Fur  muny  curioui  particulars  regarding  the* t 
e>etu9,  %ee  Mr,  Hut'on't  Descriptive  Account  of  Buuwonh  Field* 
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these  mendicant  fiiars  met  wilh  lit  lie  encouragement,  and  their 
possessions,  at  the  Dissolution,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI II.  were 
valued  only  at  30$.  3d.  per  ann.  Qfl  the  site  of  the  friary  a  resi- 
dence was  constructed  by  Sir  John  Repin^tnn,  Knt.  and  the 
property  being  afterwards  purchased  by  the  Bracebridge  family, 
the  old  building  were  taken  down,  and  a  handsome  mansion 
was  erected,  which  is  now   possessed  by  Abraham   Braeebrid 

The  church  belonging  to  the  friary  was  completed  in  the 
rei^n  of  Richard  Ii.  After  the  Dissolution,  the  nave,  or  western 
end  of  this  church  was  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  Atli 
atone,  as  a  cbapel  of  ease  to  the  parish  of  Maucester,  And  I 
such  it  remains  at  the  present  day.  Hut  a  south  aisle  has  been 
added,  and  some  other  alterations  made,  which  have  detracted 
much  from  the  ij  imnelry  and  real  beauty  of  the  original  structure, 
iy  have  added  to  its  convenience. 
A  free  grammar  school  was  founded  at  Atherstone  by  Sii 
William  Deveren*  (then  residing;  at  Merevale)  and  two  other  i 
nevotcnt  persons,  in  the  year  1573.  The  chancel  of  the  friary 
church  was  appropriated  to  the  use  of  this  seminary ;  and  it  is  still 
dedicated  to  the  same  purpose. 

Atherslone  has  a  weekly  market,  and  four  annual  fairs.  The 
manufacture  of  hats  is  cultivated  here  to  some  extent;  and  the 
town  derives  considerable  advantage  from  the  canal  immediately 
proceeding  from  Coventry  to  Fazely,  which  touches  its  border  i 
the  north-west. 

The  number  of  houses  and  inhabitants  is  thus  stated  in  the  i 
turns  under  the  population  act  for  1811  :  houses  inhabited,  591  * 
houses  uninhabited,  10;  total  of  persons,  3,921. 

At  Atherstone  was  born,  in  1607,  Obadiah  Grew,  D.  D.  wb 
was  many  years  minister  of  St.  Michael's,  Coventry.  During 
the  troubles  of  the  17th  century,  Dr.  Grew  sided  with  the  Pres- 
byterians, and  took  the  covenant;  hut  his  amiable  deportment, 
and  exemplary  discharge  of  his  clerical  duties,  rendered  him  re- 
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tpeclable  in  the  view  of  all  parties.  On  the  Restoration,  he  wan 
ejected  from  his  preferment,  as  he  refused  to  conform,  but  remained 
tt  Coventry,  where  he  died,  in  I  he  year  1089.  He  published  two 
>nUtues  of  sermons,  delivered  at  Coventry. 

M*\»  lstlu  (usually  pronounced,  and  often  written,  Man- 
cetcr)  is  an  extensive  parish,  comprehending  the  township  of 
Alheratrfne,  and  the  hamlets  of  Oldhury  and  Hartshill,  M  all- 
ocs ter  is  a  small  village,  but  must  be  viewed  with  high 
as  occupying  a  part  of  the  site  of  the  Roman  station  Manduesse* 
dum.  The  Wstlrag  .street  pusses  in  the  dote  vicinity  of  the 
village,  on  the  north-east;  and  on  this  road  are  the  remains  of 
a  camp,  which  are  divided  into  nearly  equal  parts  by  the  transit 
of  the  street.  The  mean  length  of  the  whole  level  surface,  or  area 
within  the  earthworks,  is  f*27  feel ;  and  the  mean  breadth  4*38 
.  the  total  of  contents  being  6  acres,  1  rood,  and  4  perches. 
Fragments  of  building,  and  Roman  coins,  have  been  frequently 
found  in  the  neighbourhood. 

At  Oldblry,  on  an  eminence  commanding  very  extensive 
viewi,  are  the  remains,  of  a  castrainetation,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  formed  the  summer  camp  to  the  Roman  station,  Aland ues- 
sedum.  Three  sides  are  yet  well  preserved.  The  ramparts  are 
about  twenty  feet  broad  at  the  bottom,  and  about  six  feel  high. 
On  this  spot  now  stands  the  spacious  and  elegant  modern  man- 
sion of  H.  F.  Okeover,  Esq.  Sir  William  Dugdale  observes  • 
thai,  w  on  the  north  part  of  the  Fort  at  Oldhury,  have  been  found, 
by  ploughing,  divers  tlinl  stones,  about  four  inches  and  a  half  in 
length,  curiously  wrought,  by  grinding,  or  by  some  such  pro- 
cess. The  one  end  shaped  much  like  the  edge  of  a  pole-axe/' 
There  are  not  any  flints  natural] \  produced  within  a  considerable 
of  Oldbury ;  and  we  may  rationally  suppose  that  these 
had  formed  part  of  weapons  belonging  to  the  native  Britons,  One 
of  these  relics  is  now  in  the  Ashinoleau  Museum,  Oxford. 

To  the  south-east  of  the  camp  at  Oldhury,  a  large  plain  is  ter- 
minated by  a  smaller  camp,  which  Mr.  Bartletl,  in  his  History  and 

X  3  Antiqui- 

•  Aanquilies  of  War.  p.  10B1, 
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Antiquities  of  this  parish  *J  supposes  "  to  have  been  constructed 
for  a  guard  against  any  of  the  foresters  attempting  to  surprize  the 
garrison,  when  performing  exercises.'* 

EU&TflBlL&j  the  Campus  Martin  of  the  Romans,  and  included 
by  them  in  the  general  name  of  Munduessedum,  occupies  a  hilly 
plain,  which  is  of  ■  rocky  soil,  and  of  so  elevated  a  character 
that  it  is  said  piorc  than  forty  churches  may  he  seen  from  thence, 
with  the  unaided  tye.  We  are  informed  bj  M r»  Bartlett  that,  in 
the  year  1773,  "  a  cottager  iu  Hartsliill,  having  enlarged  his 
little  croft,  enclosed  an  unnoticed  tumulus,  about  seventy-five  feet 
wide  at  the  bottom;   eighth  across   the   lop;  and  about 

tveoty-fifti  feet  high.     On  catting-  down  the  tumulus,  he  found, 
at  the  bottom,  a  little   lower  than    the  level  of  the  surrounding 
ground,  a  brick  pavement,  about  six  feet  square,  with  a  hole  at 
each  corner,  which  he  destroyed,"  f     The  next  year,  digging,  i 
ploughing,  tins  giftttud  over  agate,  ht  found  a  stone,  shaped  by  ui 
into  the  resemblance  of  part  of  a  small  mulle-axe. 

The  rural  and  line  lv  situated  hamlet  of  HartsbiH  gave  birth,  :n 
the  year  1563,  to  Michael  Drayton,  a  poet  highly  esteemed  at 
the  period  in  which  he  wrote,  and  who  lias  many  admirers  at  tbe 
present  day.  Among  his  numerous  works,  The  Polyolliion;  Eng- 
land's Hcroical  Epistles;  and  the  Nympliidia,  are,  perhaps,  the 
most  popular.  Several  of  his  Sounds  possess  considerable 
beauty.  He  excelled  in  pastoral  description ;  and,  in  this  range 
of  poetry,  his  native  Arden,  and  his  early  Patrons  aud  Friends 
iu  Warwickshire,  are  oftea  favoured  with  notice*  Drayton  died 
in  1631,  and  was  buried  iu  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  manor  of  Anslfy  passed,  by  purchase,  la  the  Ludford 
family,  in  the  year  1613.  John  Newdigate  Luuford,  Esq.  the 
present  proprietor,  is  descended  in  a  female  line  from  the  original 
purchaser  of  the  estate,  and  resides  at  Anslcy  Hall,  an  irre- 
gular 

•  This  poblicntion  coat  a  till  a  prrat  body  of  curioui  matter,  relating  no 
only  to  (lie  S  uiu    Rumanorum,    bul   to  (be  general  History  of  tke 

AnJ^»u!  W*mick*Oire. 
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gular  but  very  respectable  family  mansion,  erected  at  different 
periods, 

The  park  attached  to  this  seat  is  extensive,  well  stocked  with 
deer,  and  replete  with  tasteful  em  hi  Hisbments,  On  an  insulated 
spot  in  one  part  of  the  domain  is  a  Chinese  temple,  built  from  a 
design  by  8:r  W.  Chambers  ;  and  in  a  cell  beneath  is  card'ully 
preserved  a  monument  appertaining  to  the  Purefoy  family*  winch 
was  taken  down,  and  thrown  into  the  church-yard,  when  Caldecote 
church  underwent  some  repairs  about  the  year  1766. 

In  a  sequestered  valley,  in  another  division  of  the  grounds  is  a 
hern  trie  il  from  the  stones  of  an  ancient  oratory       Anslcy 

Hall  was  raited,  in  1758,  by  the  elegant  and  truly -poetical  Tho- 
mas VVai ton  ;  at  which  time  he  wrote,  and  left  in  this  cell,  some 
beautiful  verses,  beginning, 

Bencaili  litis  stonej  roof  rechVd. 
t  K>oth  to  peace  my  pensive  nuuid. 

It  may  he  observed  that  the  verses,  as  printed  hi  Warton's 
poetical  works,  ditto  much  from  the  simply-pleasing  original  copy, 
which  is  Mill  preserved  at  Ansley  Hall. 

The  church  of  Ausley  con  tains  some  small  remains  of  Saxon, 
or  early  Norman,  architecture;  and  has  at  the  west  end  a  square 
tower  of  considerable  beauty.  The  whole  structure  is  in  an  excel- 
lent state  of  repair 


At  Merevale,  near  Atberttone,  is  the  haud?ome  residence  of 
Dugdale  Stratford  Dugdale,  Esrj,  one  of  the  representatives  in 
Parliament  for  Warwickshire;  which  gentleman  i*  descended,  in  a 
female  lii»  lorn  Sir  William  Dug  dale,  the  eminent  historian  of 
this  count).  The  contiguous  grounds  are  particularly  rich  in  tine 
and  venerable  oaks. 

A  monastery  of  the  Cistercian  order  was  founded  at  Merevale, 
by  Robert,  Earl  Ferrers,  in  the  13th  of  King  Stephen.  Thi» 
monastery  was  largely    endowed  by   the   founder,   and  was  fa- 

X  4  voured 
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Toured  by  many  benefactions  in  after  periods.     At  the  Djs 
lion  the  revenues  were  slated  at  254/.  U.  8f/.  per  on*.  The  abbot 
and  monks  received  pension*  during  l>  ,  ragmen  ts 

of  the  building  yet  lhtQ  j.  in  a  [  (e  and  picturesque  v 

of  dtr 

The  Town    of  Nuneato  r*  entirely  indebted  for  it% 

early  prosperity  to  the  f<»uuiJutio«  of  a  monastery,  in  the  time 
♦if  King  Sir  |»JH  tu  Mas  religious  house  was  founded  by  Robert, 
Earl  of  L  md  was  of  the  ordi  r  of  FontevrauU,  in  Pojc- 

;  wliicb  order  posset*! d  the  peculiarity  of  comprehending 
both  monks  and  nuns  within  th<  oue  establishment.     It 

is  certain  that  there  was,  at  one  period,  a  Prior  resident  at  Nun- 
eaton, but  it  is  not  ascertained  that  he  had  any  monks  in  bis  tram. 
The  prioress  bad  superior  rule  iu  the  bouse. 

This  monastery  was  well  endowed,  and  the  nuns  obtained,  in 
the  tilth  of  Henry  III.  the  grant  of  a  weekly  market.  In  the 
23d  of  the  same  reign  they  procured  a  charter  for  a  yearly  fair. 
On  the  dissolution  of  religious  bouses,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI II.  the  revenues  were  stated  at  290/.  l&r.  Old.  The  prioress 
and  the  whole  of  the  nuns  were  favoured  with  pensions  for  life.  A 
portion  of  the  building,  comprehending  one  entire  arch  and  large 
firagmeuts  of  walls,  yet  remains,  as  a  melancholy  memorial,  at  the 
north-west  extremity  of  the  town,  in  the  adjacency  of  the  road 
leading  towards  A therstone. 

The  church  of  Nuneaton  is  a  respectable  Gothic  building, 
though  by  uo  means  sufficiently  spacious  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  inhabitants.  Litre  if  a  freescbool,  founded  in  the  tit h  of 
Edward  VI.  towards  the  establishment  of  which  that  king  gare 
three  ch  round,  lying  within  the  liberties  of  Coventry, 

and  formerly  heiongiug  to  the  Trinity  Gild.  This  town  derives 
considerable  bene  lit  from  the  weaving  of  ribbons,  and  has  a 
weekly  market  (which  is,  however,  not  largely  attended)  and  three 
annual  foj 

The  number  of  houses  and  inhabitants  is  thus  stated,  in  the  re- 
S  turns 
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tuxns  mulct  the   Population   Ait  far   18 II  :— houses  nihabji 
1095;  houses  uninhabited,  six  ;  total  of  persons,  4,047. 

Cali>ecote-1J\ll  is  rather  more  than  two  miles  frora  Nuu- 
t&tQU,  ou  the  nprth*wcst.  A  moiety  of  the  manor  of  tfoldecote 
*as  procured  by  the  Purefoy  family,  hi  the  rciguof  Edward  VI. 
mid  by  William  Purefoy  the  house  was  chiefly  rebuilt,  in  the  curly 
part  0/  the  seventeenth  century.  The  rslale  was  dterwords  pur- 
chased by  Sir  Nathan  Wright,  lord-keeper  o£  the  great  m 
w&ose  aon,  William,  sold  it  to   Robert  Prior*  and    hit 

urn  conveyed  it  to  "0  hum  as   Fisher,   Lmj.*     By  the  latter  gen- 
ii   considerable   additions   and   improvement  wrre    made; 
f  Ink  d&ttirahh  alteutiow  was  still:  paid  to  the  original  and  v 
ires  of  thu  edifice. 

This  mansion  is  memorable  for  a  most  spirited  defunce  made  by 
a  Mr.  George  Abbott,  against  an  assault  of  the  royalists,  in  the 
war  of  tii-  nr>\     On  the  ttth  of  August,  1< 

tlie  manor-bouse  oi  Caldecoto  wii  attacked  by  tfie  Princes  Rupert 
and  at  the  bend  oi  j»h  of  horse.     Mr. 

butt,  (who  Imd  muiricd  the  daughter  of* Colonel  Pitt<  toil 

qul>  by  eight  des  his  math. 

the  building,  as  it  would  appOM  successfully,  against  the  ut- 
most fury  of  I  he  assailants;  and  it  is  not  known  that  any  indivi- 
dual of  tftia  small  garrison  was  hurt  during  the  cozifHci.f 

The  Church  is,  a  plain  Gothic  structure,  containing  several 
moutirueuts  to  the  Purefoy  family  ;  and,  on  the  sou; 
chancel,  is  a  tablet  coinuieiDor&tiui;  \\w  virtue ^  pidtty  of 

Mr.  Abbott.     It  is  there  stated  that  In?  served  his  country  i 
parliaments,  and  was  the  author  of  some  religions  and  political 
tract*.     He  died  on  the  2d  oj  February,  1648, 

T!,* 
*  Gough*&  Additions  to  Camden. 

f  This  carious  instance  of  family  intrepidity  is  not  noticed  by  tlic  histo- 
rian* of  the  civil  war.  The  above  particulars  arc  chiefly  derived  from  Ui« 
imcription  on  the  monument  of  Mr,  Abbott,  in  CaJdvcole  church.  Tradition 
adds,  tlrat  the  pewter  dttlies  and  ptltcs,  used  in  the  Leasehold,  were  nastily 
ajelicd  into  buJUti* 
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The  parish  of  SiiustoKR  will  be  viewed  with  interest,  as  the 
birth-place  of  the  celebrated  antiquary,  Sir  William  Ductule, 

Thin  dtetingtitfthed  writer,  to  whose  historical  labours  War- 
wickshire is  so  much  indebted,  was  born  at  the  rectory-house  of 
Shoitefcll  (a  house  rebuilt  by  his  father,  John  Dugdule,  Esq. 
who  held  a  has*  of  the  impropriate  rectory,)  on  the  I2th  of  Sep- 
tembn,  1606,  He  received  the  rudiments  of  education  at  the 
tdiuol  of  Nelher-Whitacrc,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Hie  free* 
fcchocl  of  Co\i  nh  \,  where  lu  remained  till  nearly  tHr  age  of  fif- 
teen. Ou  leaving  school,  he  was  fortunate  in  finding  a  father 
anxious  to  cultivate  iu  his  bosom  a  love  of  study;  and  to  the 
early  Lssuu&  of  his  parent,  who  directed  his  attention  particu- 
larly to  law  and  history,  we  may  presume  much  of  the  future 
taste  of  this  eminent  antiquary  lutisl  he  ascribed. 

Mr.  William  Dugdule  married  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen  ; 
and,  in  lt>25,  lie  purchased  the  manor  of  Blylhe,  in  the  parish 
of  Shustoke,  to  the  mansion  on  which  estate  he  shortly  removed 
with  his  family.  His  literary  pursuits  were  encouraged  by  seve- 
ral antiquaries  who  resided  in  the  vicinity  ;  and,  at  the  instance 
of  their  advice,  and  supported  by  their  encouragement,  he  under- 
took his  elaborate  historical  work  respecting  this  county.  His 
conspicuous  talents  soon  increased  the  circle  of  liii  friends;  and 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Arundel,  then  Earl-Marshal  of  England,  created 
him,  iu  1638,  a  pursuivant  at  arms  extraordinary  ;  and,  in  the 
following  year,  he  was  made  rouge-croix-pursuivaut  in  ordinary. 
In  obedience  to  the  duties  of  this  appointment  he  was  present  at 
many  important  scenes  during  the  civil  war.  By  him  the  castle  of 
Banbury,  the  City  of  Coventry,  and  the  Town  of  Warwick,  were 
summoned  to  surrender ;  and  on  him,  also,  devolved  the  unplea- 
sant office  of  proclaiming  the  garrisons  of  the  two  latter  places 
traitors  to  the  Crown.  He  attended  the  king  at  the  battle  of 
Edge-Hill;  and  afterwards  waited  on  the  court  at  Oxford.  But, 
rbefefer  he  went,  and  however  great  the  distraction  of  the  times, 
it  is  observable  that  he  was  constant  to  the  leading  pursuit  of  his 
life,  aud  was  utill  making  collections  for  one  or  other  of  hie  great 

works. 
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works.     In  1544  he  was  created  Chester  Herald;  and,  on  the 
lestnration,  was  advanced  to  the  office  of  Norroy,  Kin#  of  Arms. 
In    1677,    he  was  appointed  Garter,   principal    King   of  Anns, 
tod  ill honoured  with  knighthood.     The  fortune  of  Sir  William 
Duudate  was   not    large  ;  nnd  he  appears   to    have  received  this 
latter  mark  of  distinct  ion  with  much  reluctance.     The  remainder 
>f  his  life  was  chiefly  divide!  between  London  and  Btythe  Hall. 
He  died,  in  h if  chair,   at  BK t he- Hall,  about  one  o'clock  in  ths 
afternoon  of  Feb.  10,  168&-6,  id  consequence  of  an  illness  arising 
from  a  severe  cold,     Sic  William  had  several  children,  hut  only 
•nc   son    attained    maturity  !  this  was   John,  afterwards  Norroy 
King  of  Arms,  and  knighted  by   Jarnes  II.     One  daughter  was 
■tarried    to   lbs   celebrated    Elias  Ashmole.     The  works  of  Sir 
"William    Dugdale  are  numerous,  and  extremely   valuable.     The 
most  important  are — The  Antiquities  of  Warwickshire;  The  Mo- 
uasticon  Aitglieannoi ;  The  Baronage  of  England  ;  The  History 
of  Embanking  and  Draining;  and  the  Hislory  of  St,  Paul's  Ca- 
thedral    There  are  many  MSS.  by  Sir  William  Dagdalej  chiefly 
#0  historical  subjects,  in  the  Asltmolean  Museum,  Oxford* 

The  Church  of  Shustoke  is  a  handsome  stm  cted  in 

the  time  of  Edward  II.  The  refnVinS  of  Sir  William  Dugdale 
and  *  lie  ill   a   % auil  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel. 

Out  the  tomb  is  a  mural  tablet,  bearing  a  Latin  inscription  to 
the  nemory  of  t!ie  deceased,  and  embellished  with  the  family 
srmf.  There  are  also  other  monuments  to  the  Dttgd&le  family  ■ 
among  witch  in  that  of  Sir  John,  the  sou  of  the  antiquary. 

Blythk-Hall,  the  former  residence  of  Sir  William  Dugdale, 
was  purchased  by  that  eminent  writer  of  Sir  Walter  Aston,  in 
1625.  This  is  a  spacious  and  respectable  seat,  but  placed  in  a 
low  situation,  on  the  border  of  the  river  HI y the,  at  the  distance 
I  mile  from  the  town  of  Coleshilh  Some  interesting  por- 
traits descended  with  this  house  to  the  present  representative 

the 

•  Margery,  second  daughter  of  John  Huntbsch,  of  Sewal.  in  the  parish 
•f  Bjtbnuty,  StsUvfdibne,  Ueut.     She  died  ou  the  lulu  of  December,  1681, 

■frtff. 
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the  family;  among  which  are  good  kalf-lvuglus  of  Sir  Will* 

n*law,   Elias 
now   t]  mother  of  U.  S.  I?: 

1 
M^  Ullc 

Itam  «•  Earl  of  Hunt 

and  continued  to  be  the  chief  seat  of  the  ancient  family  of  l4H 

until  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  when  it  w  ptf**d»  in  cxcliai 

Earl  of  Stmf* 
fnjd.  Duke   of    Bur  attainder 

lie  grandson  of  this  duke,  the  castle  I  utted 

the  care  of  i  may  Km  ob 

served  llr  id  1IL  visited  thi*  strong  hold,  when  on 

hi*  march  tow-  m.  preparatory   tu  the  fatal  bftfttl 

Bosworth.      From  >rd*   the  lining  few 

some  time  wilb   lli  <d   tu  tit e  f7nn>plojM  ;    and 

them  it  was  purchased,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  by  the  Lord- 
Keeper  Egerttn;  by  whom  it  was  a^aiti  sold  to  Thomas  Di 

In  Lli  if*  family   it  remains  a|  the  present  day,  and  is  now 
the  residence  of  .Mrs.  Dilke. 

The  castle   is  built   in  the    form  of  a  parallelogram,  and  ii 

moat.     At  each  corner  is  an  hexagonal  tower, 

with  by  an  august  and  ma- 

chiolatod  le  by  a  tower  of 

ed  with  platen  of  iron;  | 
the  warkb  of  the  discarded  portcullis  are  yet  visible.     The 

1  by   Humphrey,   Duke  of  Buckingham; 
they  arc  adorned  with  bis  arms,   bis  own  coat  bciog  impaled  with 
the  I  rbter  of  the  bouse  of  Ni 

supported  by  two  antelopes,  assumed  in  right  ot  his  moth 

/  Tlkooias  of  Woodstock,  Duke  ot  Gloti 
r.     To  these  are  added  the  burning  nave,  and  the  knot,  tin 
badges  of  bis  own  ancestry. 

A  por- 
*  Represented  in  the  annexed  plate. 
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A  portion  of  the  interior  of  this  edifice  was  accidentally  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  bat  the  greater  part  of  Hie  ancient  building  still 
remain*,  and  is  an  interesting  specimen  of  the  architectural  ar- 
rangement of  the  1 4th  and  15th  cen tones.  Among  these  apart* 
Meats  are  the  spacious  hall :  a  large  dining  ronm,  with  a  door 
ud  chimney  ornamented  with  curious  carving;  and  the  venerable 
chapel.  In  the  walls  of  the  great  court  are  yet  remaining  the 
totems,  or  lodgments  for  soldiery. 

By  William  de  Clinton,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  was  founded  at 
lAaxstoke  a  priory  for  canons  regular  of  the  order  of  St.  Angus- 
tin.  The  endowment  was  ample,  and  the  revenues  were  valued, 
at  the  dissolution,  at  130/.  lis.  Sid.  per  ann.  There  are  large 
remains  of  this  building;  and  the  ruins  arc  rendered  mournfully 
picturesque  by  the  varieties  of  evergreen  foliage  which  enwrap 
them  in  nearly  every  direction. 

Solihull  Division 

comprises  the  follorvin^  parishes  and  hamlets:  Baddcsley-CHn- 
ton;  Bahall ;  (hamlet;)  Barston;  Bcfkcsivell;  Bichenhill; 
Elmdon ;  Hampton  in  Ardcn  ;  Kinwulsaj  (hamlet;)  Kuowle 
(hamlet;)  Meriden;  Nuthurst  (hamlet;)  Packington,  great; 
Packington,  little  ;  Solihull. 

Solihull  (ordinarily  pronounced  Silhill)  ranks  as  one  of  the 
market  towns  of  this  county,  but  the  market  is  now  in  a  state  of 
absolute  disuse.  This  place  wears  the  tranquil  appearance  of  a 
large  village,  and  contains  little  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  exa* 
miner,  except  the  church,  which  is  a  spacious  and  handsome  build* 
iog  of  the  cruciform  description. 

Sir  William  Dugdale  conjectures  that  the  chief  parts  of  the 

district  now  comprehended  in  the  parish  of  Solihull,  wereluiown 

by  the  name  of  Ulccrleivil  the  time  of  the  Norman  Survey.    Here 

was  formerly  the  chief  seat  of  the  barony  of  Limesie;  and  the 

residence  of  the  barons,  Dugdale  supposes  to  have  occupied  a  spot 

at  present  known  by  the  name  of  Olton,  a  small  village  about  two 

miles  from  Solihull  on  the  north-west 

From 
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From  the  roius  of  this  baron  is  I  residence  and  its  dependant 
habitations  sprang,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  the  town  of  Soli  - 
hull.  Grants  for  a  weekly  market  and  a  yearly  fair  were 
speedily  procured;  but  the  town  does  not  appear  to  have  ob- 
tained much  commi  rcial  J isti tictimi  at  any  period.  The  number 
of  housed  and  inhabitants  is  thus  stated  in  ihe  returns  uudtr  the 
Population  Act  for  1811  :  houses  inhabited,  Sib;  houses  unin- 
habited, G  ;  bouses  then  building,  4;  total  of  persons,  2/>sl. 

In  the  close  vicinity  of  Solihull  is  Malvekn  Hall,  the  seat 
of  Henry  Greswold  Lewis,  Esq.  This  desirable  mansion  is 
placed  on  an  elevated  site,  and  is  surrounded  by  spacious 
grounds, 

The  extensive  parish  of  Hampton  in  Arden  involves  two 
hamlets  peculiarly  deserving  of  notice. 

Kn'.imi.f,   or  Knoll,  the   nearest   of  these  to    the    nother 
church,  is  a  pleasing  village,  situate,   as  the  name  implies,  on 
elevated  ground.    This  lordship  was  possessed  by  Eleanor,  the 
consort  of  Edward  J.  and,  on  the  death  of  that  queen,  it  was 
given,  with  many  others,  to  the  monks  of  Westminster,  on  con- 
ditio i»  of  their  performing  certain  pious  ceremonies  on  the  Eve 
of  St.  Andrew,  the  day  on  which  the  amiable  Queen  Eleanor's 
anniversary  had  usually  been  kept.     About  the  latter  end  of  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.  Walter  Cooke,   a  churchman  of  high  prefer- 
ment and  repute,  erected  at  his  own  expense  a  chapel  in   the? 
village  of  Kuowle;   and  in   the  fourth  year  of  Henry  IV.  he 
founded  here  a  chantry  of  either  one  or  two  priests.     Retaining 
his  friendly   inclinations  towards  this  spot,  he  procured,  in  the 
14th  of  the  same  king,  a  licence  to  institute,  in   conjunction 
with  some  other  persons,  a  gild  within  the  chapel ;  of  which 
fraternity   many  noble  and  celebrated  men  became  members. — 
With  the  concurrence  of  Elizabeth,  the  widow  of  Lord  Clinton, 
he  afterwards  obtained  permission  for  himself  and  that  lady  to* 
found  here  a  college  of  ten  chantry  priests.     But,  at  the  disso— 
lutitn   of  such  institutions  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  there? 
were  only  two  chantry  priests  on  this  foundation,  and  the  re~ 
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enues  were  stated  at  no  more  than  22/.  3s.  3d.  The  income 
►  I  tiie  gild,  supporting  three  chantry  priests,  was  returned  at 
£9/,  \4s.  Id. 


The  chapel 


building  of  i 


lt5 


fttlSJg  of  i 


nave, 

-we-  aisles,  atifj  a  chancel.     In  Ibe  loutb  fall  are  four  atone  seats, 

»r  recesses,  beoesth  fin  belli*  hed  arches;  ami  further  towards  the 

at,  is  a  handsome  piscina.     On  the  north  side  are  seven  stall*, 

nd  on  the  south  si<U-  v,\.     These  sfti   I  ritamented  with  various 

satirical  alluvions,  among  which  may  he  noticed  an  ape  holding  a 

st>a^,  and  a  bear  looking  at  it;  a  foxsiUtllg,  holding  an  open  book. 

<*c. 

In  the  south  wall  of  the  south  aisle  occur  a  piscina  and  a  locker. 
Over  the  rood-loll  arc  some  remains  of  paintings,  comprising 
whole  lengths  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  another  saint,  and  an  angel. 
Several  of  the  pews  are  embellished  with  carvings,  and  in  the 
windows  are  still  preserved  some  fragments  of  ancient  painted 
glass  \ 

In  ploughing  a  field  nesrKnowle,  an  urn  of  a  dark  drown  colour 
was  discovered,   containing  coins  of  the  lower  Empire,  to  the 
lit  of  fifteen  pounds,  f 
The    hamlet  of  Balsall,   (often    termed   TemTlE  Balsall) 
was  given  to  the  kntghta  templars  by  Roger  de  Mowbray;  which 
religious  knights  erected  a  church  in  this  place,  and  constructed 
here  a  house  as  a  preceptory,  or  cell,  to  their  principal  mansion, 
the   Temple    in    Loudon,       Besides    the    manor    of  Ualsull,   the 
knights  templars  had  various  other  landed   possessions   in   War- 
wick nd  their  preceptory  at  Balsall   was  lupportoo  with 
much  splendour  until  the  termination  of  the  order  ol  templars  in 
England,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IL     The  knights  hospitallers 
iiy  succeeded  to  tin.  possessions  of  the  templars  at  Balsall; 
hut  it  *lo«  s  not  appear  that  they  had  any  preceptory,  or  resilience, 
at  tbis  place.     On  the  dissolution   of  monasteries,  this   manor 

came, 

•  An  intelligent  communication   respecting  ibis  chapel  is  inserted  in  i 
Ltatltnitn'*  Magazine,  Vol.  LX 111.  p.  419. 

tArcliaol.  VII.  p.  413. 


toun*>  after  vark^s  transmissions,  to  Lady  KafMrfte1imtf|fti;tift 
daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Dudley*  who  tea  been  ttftnthifftd  lb*  & 
Teral  previous  pages;  and  this  lady  bequeathed  the  wbfctA  Ifctift- 
Ithfy,  far  the  founding  of  an  hospital  for  the  rtotfpihm  and  yi,in- 
Ittianee  of  indigent  females,  either  widows,  or  irntotfrkd  ttottfeh 
bf  fair  character,  to  he  chosen  flrota  the  inhabitants  of  c%rtflf*  Ip* 
4fteed  parishes,  that  of  Balsail  having  the  preference.  A  *M- 
Vtet  Wfes  appointed  to  "  instruct  Hie  pensioners  fbr  tW  goofl  af 
their  souls;"  and  it  was  directed  that  he  should,  likewise* "  tefebh 
*nd  instruct  twenty  of  the  poorest  hoys  of  Batadl  and  parish,  until 
fit  to  be  apprentices." 

l"hfe  Church  of  Balsail  Hill  be  viewed  with  considerable'  in- 
ttreet,  as  it  has  experienced  scarcely  any  alterations  sihoe  Mb 
erection  by  the  knights  templars.  This  building  is*  iir  fcrtbi  an 
dMetog  square;  and  is,  accenting  tb  an  a^measifrement  stated  fey 
»:  Thotrias.  104  feet  in  length  ;  89  feet  in  brefcdth  3  and  3fr  fctt 
in  height.  The  interior  is  not  subject  to  any  division.  Itife 
#aMs  are  three  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  rootitfg  is  composted  of 
titter,  formerly  parted  irito  squares,  ait  the  stogie*  of  wtfieh 
were  shields  of  arms,  now  removed  into  the  gYettt  half.  At  the 
ctast  end  is  a  lofty  pointed  window  of  five  lights;  and  On  each 
Side  are  tliree  windows,  consisting  alternately  tit  three  and  fotir 
lights,  the  heads  beautifully  ramified,  and  all  dissftftitar.  At  the 
#|jat  end  is,  likewise,  a  window  of  five  lights;  and,  over  it,  a 
gftctrtar  window  of  twelve  compartments.  The  doors  are  four 
|n  bomber,  and  very  small.  Over  that,  at  the  South-west  corner, 
is  a  trirret,  rising  no  higher  that  the  centre  of  the  roof.  The 
buttresses  are  light,  and  not  graduated.  The  ornamental  sculp- 
ting consisting  of  imposts  to  the  arches,  and  a  row  often  heads 
Mr  i^coriticft,  or  moulding,  at  the  west  end,  is  of  ertceflerit  work- 
inAnship.  It  mny  be  observed  that  the  chancel  is  not  distin- 
guished from  the  nave  by  a^y  other  circumstance  than  the  floor  in 
•  that  part  rising  one  step.  In  the  south  wall,  at  the  cast  end  of 
the  church,  are  three  stone  stalls,  or  recesses. 

fhe  ancient  hall  of  the  templars  is  still  existing,  though  now 

sur-» 
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nyftttoadtd  with  brick  wdrk,  and  disfigured  by  so^art-hesied' win- 
dows. This  spacious  apartment  appears  to  bate  been  wholly 
framed  of  timber,  and  divided  into  three  aialei  by  massive  wooden 
pillars. 

*The  beqdesi  of  Lftdy  'Leevsbn  has  proved  of  the  most  pro* 
nations  character,  and  the  number  of  alms  people  has  been  aug- 
mented at  several  periods,  in  consequence  of  the  affluent  state 
of  the  finances.  The  various  buildings  connected  with  this  cha- 
rity are  substantial  and  extensive,  and  the  whole  institution 
ranks  among  the  most  advantageous  and  pleasing  possessions  of 
the  county. 

The  parish  of  Meriden  is  ornamented  by  the  respectable  family 
mansion  of  Wriothesley  Digby,  Esq. 

At  Great  Packington  is  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Aylesford. 
The  manor  of  Packington  came  to*  the  ancestor  of  the  present  no- 
ble proprietor,  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Sir  Clement  Fisher. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Packington  is  said  to  contain  the  high* 
est  ground  in  England,  and  many  points  command  prospects 
as  beautiful  and  various  as  they  are  extensive.  The  spacious 
mansion  was  much  improved  by  the  late  Earl  and  his  father, 
and  is  now  a  commodious  residence  of  the  first  class,  though  not 
pf  an  ornamented  character.  The  grounds  possess  a  natural  in- 
equality, favourable  to  picturesque  effect;  aud  are  well-wooded 
and  finely  adorned  with  water.  The  late  Earl  of  Aylesford,  who 
had  much  activity  of  taste,  in  conjunction  with  merits  still  more 
estimable,  studiously  imparted  to  these  grounds  an  air  of  wild- 
ness,  likely  to  convey  general  pleasure,  because  its  graces  are  de- 
pendant on  no  caprice  of  fashion,  and  vary  with  the  beautiful 
vicissitudes  of  nature.  His  lordship's  talents  were  not  confined 
to  the  arrangement  of  landscape  scenery ;  and  many  drawings  and 
etchings  preserved  in  the  family  mansion  evince  his  familiarity 
with  the  pencil  and  burin.  This  accomplished  nobleman  died  in 
the  year  1812. 

The  parish  church  of  Packington,  situate  within  the  limits  of 
Vol.  XV.  Y  Lord 
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Lord  Aylesford's  Pajk,  w*e  rebailt,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  l»||i 
century,  frop  a  Resign  of  Bonojni.  This  iSrocloie  ia  not  on  «* 
extensive  scale,  and  possesses  lityle  beaaty  of  oatward  fealtf*. 
The  interior  is  elegant,  though  weighty. 

At  a  sjiort  distance  frojn  P^kiagton  is  the  Ftfftet  H*H,  a 
spall  but  pleasing  bqjlding,  erased  for  the  accowaMdatto»«r* 
society  of  archea,  termed  the  woodpnen  of  Axdea,  wfeotaU  f*» 
nodical  meetings,  and  exercise  the  bow  $r  honorary,] 
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THIS  County  has  been  bo  methodically  delineated  by  the  late 
Dr.  N*&9  on  a  general  plan,  and  some  of  its  most  interesting  out- 
lines so  well  Ascribed  in  detail  by  Green,  in  his  Survey  of  the  city 
of  Worcester,  Twdal  in  his  Evesham,  and  many  of  our  modern 
Tourists,  that  it  may  well  be  asked,  "  What  is  left  for  their  sue* 
cessors,  but  to  tread  in  their  footsteps  ?"  It  must  be  recollected, 
however,  that  some  years  have  intervened  since  the  latest  of 
these  publications  made  its  appearance;  that  many  alterations 
and  some  improvements  have  since  tbat  taken  place;  and  also, 
that  of  what  has  already  been  written,  though  the  greatest  part 
of  it  may  be  useful  to  local  residents,  and  to  those  requiring  re- 
ference, still  much  must  be  of  a  nature  unsought  for  by  general 
readers,  and,  in  fact,  totally  unconnected  with  the  beauties  of 
the  county. 

Impressed  with  these  ideas,  the  principal  objects  of  the  editor 
of  this  part  of  the  work,  both  in  his  personal  survey  of  the  county 
itself,  and  in  a  long  course  of  research  through  all  the  various 
yublic  and  private  libraries  of  the  metropolis,  have  been  to  exa- 
mine every  thing,  as  far  as  possible,  himself;  to  compare  things  as 
"they  now  are,  with  their  descriptions ;  to  detect  error  where  it  may 
liave  taken  place ;  to  ascertain  what  has  been  described,  and  is  no 
longer  in  existence ;  and  by  adding  events  and  descriptions  of  a 
later  date,  to  give  as  much  novelty  to  the  subject  as  it  is  suscep- 
tible of,  and  is  compatible  with  accuracy.  How  far  he  may  have 
Succeeded  in  these  objects,  he  must  leave  to  the  candour  of  his 
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Geographical  Extent  and  Divisions* 


II  is  rather  surprising  in  the  present  improved  state  of  I 
matical  knowledge,  that  the  precise  superficial  admeasurement  of 
any  of  our  counties  should  be  involved  in  doubt,  and  that  the 
wide  difference  between  the  various  accounts  should  oblige  us 
to  suspect  them  all  of  inaccuracy.  Such,  however,  is  the  case 
■with  respect  to  Worcestershire,  and  we  must  therefore  he  tout  tut 
with  stating  the  various  opinions,  for  such  they  seem  to  be,  Mid 
nothing  more  ;  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  an  estimate  deli- 
rered  in  to  parliament  in  ISO.). 

The  situation  of  the  county  is  completely  inland,  and  vc 
near  to  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  with  Herefordshire  separating 
it  from  Wales  on  the  south-west;  Shropshire  laying  to  the  north- 
west ;  Staffordshire  bounding  it  on  the  north ;  Warwickshir 
stretching  to  the  east ;  and  Gloucestershire  on  the  south.  In  I 
tude,  it  extends  from  G@f  to  52*  30' north ;  and  its  longitude  is  fror 
le  30'  to  w  30'  west.  Jt  is  altogether  of  a  very  irregular  shape 
having  on  ever)'  side*  detached  parts  surrounded  by  other  coun- 
ties; and  in  some  instances,  parts  of  other  counties  completely 
insulated  within  it  :  and  though  its  circumference,  not  allowing  i 
irregularities,  cannot  be  estimated  at  more  than  124  miles,  yet 
if  the  boundary  line  was  to  be  precisely  measured,  it  would 
nearly  twice  that  computation.  The  measurement  which  Dr. 
Nash  has  glvifl  in  his  Survey,  and  which  the  coutinuator  of 
Camden  has  followed,  states  its  extreme  length  from  Ckasety  in 
the  south-west,  to  YarAley  in  the  north-east,  to  be  about  forty- 
three  miles,  whilst  the  shortest  line  along  the  Severn  is  not  morw 
than  thirty  miles,  giving  a  medium  of  about  thirty-six  miles  in 
length  ;  and  th*1  extreme  breadth  from  Oldherrow  in  the  east,  to 
rfagton  near  Tenbury  in  the  west,  is  estimated  at  thirty-four 
miles;  the  shortest  line  from  Atch  Lench  to  Malvern  may  U* 
about  eighteen]  and  the  mean  is  taken  at  twenty-six   mile*. 

From 

•  G.iugiri  additions  to  Caindfm. 
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From  thin  it  is  computed  that  the  body  of  the  county  contains 
936  square  miles,  equal  to  599,040  acres ;  whilst  the  detached 
parts  being  estimated  at  19/200,  the  whole  is  stated  to  amount  to 
618,240  acres.     If  the  measurement  from  Gary's  map  he  taken  as 
a  standard,  the  mean  lengtu  would  be  no  more  than  thirty,  and 
the   breadth  twenty-five  miles,*  giving  a  superficies  of  480,000 
acres :    hut   the  official   estimate  laid  before  Parliament  reduces 
its  contents  to  431,360  acres.     Without  presuming  to  decide  be- 
Iweeu  accounts  so  very  contradictory,  we  shall  merely  state  that 
two-thirds  of  its  superficies  lie  on  thu  eastern  side,  and  one-third 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Severn  :  and  that  at  the  present  day 
it  contains  one  city,  eleven  market-lowns,  perhaps  300  villages  and 
hamlets,  (some  accounts  say  500.)  and  152  parishes,  including  one 
bishopric  and  three  boroughs  :  the  whole  being  divided  into  the 
ve  hundreds  of  Qswaldeslowe,  which  occupies  the  centre  and 
ffereut  detached  parts ;  Halfshire  on  the  north-east ;  Blaken- 
1GRST  on  the  south-east ;  Pershore  on  the  south  and  south- 
west;  and  Doddingtree   on   the  western  side  of  the  county. 
towns,  besides  the  city  of  Worcester,  are,  Evesham,  Droit* 
wtth,  and  Bewdley,   which  return  members  to  parliament;  and 
market- to wns  of  Upton,  Tenbury,  Kidderminster ,  Dudley, 
Stourbridge,  Bromsgrove,  Pershore,  and  Shipston-upon-Slour. 
The  particulars  of  which  divisions  will  be  detailed  more  at  length 
in  the  progress  of  the  Survey. 

History,  British,  Roman,  and  Saxon,  fi 


The  etymology  of  the  name  of  Worcestershire  has  been  a  sub- 
onsiderable  dispute  ;  and  indeed  it  must  be  c 
from  the  irregular  orthography  of  thti  early  writers,  and  from  the 
Tarious  names  bestowed  upon  it  by  its  difibrettt  possessors,  that 
the  grounds  for  conjecture  upon  this  subject  are  but  indefinite. 
Camden  tells  us,  that  the  second  part  of  the  country  of  the  Cor- 
navii  has  now  changed  its  name  lo  Worcestershire,  whose  iuhu- 

A  I  hitants, 

*  Fitt'»  Agr  cultural  Surtty. 
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bit  ants,  villi  others  ronnd  about,  were  called  in  Bede's  time,  be~ 
fore   England    was   divided,   WiecH;    and   lie   adds,  that   if  I 
name  does  not  conic  from  the  winding  river,  whose  banks  they 
inhabit,  (the  creeks  of  a  river  being  called  by  the  Saxons  u 

I  derived  from  the  saltpits,    which  in  the  old  English 
uage  are  called  IViehe*.     Bat  oilier  etymologies  have  been 
■ddjflod  from  the  name  of  its  city  ;  for  we  are  told  that  t! 
pave  it  the  name  of  H  Caerwrangotr,  fortified  eity;  and 

that  the  BiftU«i  wrote  it  "  Wiga-crue",  or  the  Warrior *s  hoi 
Some  have  supposed  it  to  have  been  the  Brmtogtnhtm  of  th« 
Romans,  which  KoM  fejf*  however  asserts  to  have  been  Ludlow; 
but  lie  acknowledges  that  Racemas  applies  that  name  to  H 
cester,  at  the  same  time  that  be  uses  u  Sarva"  for  Sabrina. 
The  name  of"  OfteY  BosntogQTk/3  i<  to  be  found  in  an  old  British 
Wfitir  $f  R,ul  some  of  those  who  wrote  soon  after  him,  particularly 
AliVtd  of  ll*-vu-Ky.  and  Hearj  of  Huntingdon,  are  of  opinion 
thai  the  mi  me  applies  to  Wt  whilst  in  Domesday -book  it 

appears  to  have  had  the  appellation  of  "  Wirecestre  \if  and  its 

pent  Latin  name  is  "Wigorom.*1     It  is  therefore  now  £< 
rallv  adopted  as  an  opinion,  that  the  present  name  is  a  corruption 
from  that  in  Domesday-book,  which  again  is  derived  from  the 

•  a  ;  but  it  is  rather  curious,  in  this  search 
that  nobody  1'  *  imposed  it  possible  that  the  forest  of  Wyrt 

may  hire  extended   to  the  southward  on  banks  ;  and 

that  *  Wire-Cesfre"   m;»v  have  signified  the  Camp,  or  Castle  of 
the  1\ 

The  early  history  is  as  obscure  as  the  origin  of  the  name  ;  but 
vc  mav  conclude  that  this  county  was  not  unknown  to  the  Phw- 
lam  in  tin  ir  visits  to  Britain,  a  supposition  naturally  arising 
from  I  (ai  l  stated  hy  Dr.  Naan,  that  in  the  year  1732,  sin- 

guhi   ftnd  rare  piece  of  antiquity  was  discovered  at  Hagloy  in 
tin  northern  pari  td  So  depth  in  a  rag- 

itone  quarry  within  the  park,  con  ofittmg, 

about  Iwo  inchei  in  length,  being  a  very  rode  figure  of  a  man, 

but 

*  Hurley's  britannia  Rom  f  Ncnniui. 
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but  ending  in  I  ftrrro.  This  was  submitted  to  the  inspection  of 
the  ablest  antiquaries  of  tho  time,  who  were  of  opinion,  from  it* 

tg  loo  rude  for  a  Roman  artist,  that  it  must  have  been  PI 
nician;  for  British  it  could  not  be,  aa  the  ancient  British  religion 
admit t  d  of  no  idolatry  ;  and  it  is  further  deserving  of  remark, 
that  this  image  agreed  in  all  respects  aitb  the  Trraphim  men- 
tioned in  Snip  lure. 

Of  the  Roman  history  of  I  v  v*  know  hut  little.     Dr. 

Nash  merely  says  that  aflMOg  the  Btfftfnfj  what  is  now  Called 
Worcestershire,  was    probably  in  U>  g  to  the 

Camavii,  or  perhaps  the  Dobuni;*  he  adds,  that  from  it*  brag 
vMihtry.  it  was  very  little  known  to  that  rant  ions 
and  warlike  peuple.     Horseleyf  observes,  that  Ptoltmy  I 

e  of  any  part  of  this  county ;  and  he  adds,  that  it  is  not 
traced  or  i  Atifonhms's  Itinerary,  tlie  nearest  part  being 

in  the  13th  Iter  from  Git  rum,  or  Gloucester,  to  Arieonium  near 
lo  the  present  Ross.  Yet  liorseley  acknowledges  alter  wards,  on 
the  authority  of  Dion  and  Suetonius,  that  "  Ostorius  bein£ 
made  Propraetor  of  Britain,  found  affairs  there  much  in  confusion, 
the  enemies  having  made  inroads  into  tin  territorial  of  the  Ro- 
man allies.  Ostorius  takes  at  once  the  readiest  Cohorts;  kills 
those  who  resist ;  and  pursues  those  who  Were  disjr  rsed,  to  pre- 

t)  their  gathering  to  a  body  again.  He  disarms  the  aoapeoti  d, 
builds  forts,  and  posts  his  forces  upon  the  rivers  Jntonn,  (Avon) 
and  Sabrina,  to  keep  in  the  enemy/*  On  a  geogfajtbfeal  view 
of  these  two  rivers,  it  is  evident  that  the  Roman  urmy  must  have 
been  in  Worcestershire;  and  this  is  further  confirmed  by  GtoJC,  in 

A  3  his 


•  Respecting  <\,   we   find   some  notice*  m  Bertram**  edition, 

p.  f 4,  *>i  a  wofk  ••  IX  Situ  Britiunii,"  written  by  JfotrtfiM  Ciuiuenth,  a 
moul  MjDontm  acaflt  Saline,  Sranag roa 

*t\*Tuut-am  Subfinayripum,  AlanOa  et  C  DOBten  111 

Conunnj.  ttrhn  pcnpicablUSj  opus,  ui  traduur.  Vecpaftsl  17  nn  the 

first  two  at  the>e  towns  being  described  aa  t;ii  the  Ufl  bank  of  tin:  Severn, 
it  bat  been  conjectured,  with  some  appearance  of  reason,  that  tliey  weft 
Droit wich  and  Worceitcr, 

t  lloueley's  Britannia  Romana. 
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[lis  work  on  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  page  150,  where  he  as- 
serts, that  Sabrina  is  the  Severn,  which  is  clear,  both  from  the 
•  legendary  story,  noticed  by  Milton,  in  his  Comas,  and  the  affinity 
of  names,  as  well  as  from  the  authority  of  Ptolemy  #.  He  is  also 
of  opinion,  that  Antona  must  be  Avon,  though  some  have  written 
the  ancient  name  Aufona,  which  is  changed  into  Aboua,  by  the 
anonymous  writer  of  Racennas. 

The  Roman  roads,  whose  vestiges  are  also  to  he  discovered  in 
the  county,  are  a  convincing  proof  that  Worcestershire  partook, 
in  common  with  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  of  that  civilization, 
which  always  then  accompanied  the  sword  of  conquest  Accord* 
ing  to  the  observation  of  several  antiquarians,  we  must  give  a 
Roman  origin  to  a  raised  way  on  the  edge  of  the  count >  between 
Worcester  and  Alcester,  in  Warwickshire,  called  the  "  Ridge* 
way;"  and  also  to  a  paved  way  from  Renchestcr,  leading  to  a  pain 
sage  over  the  river  Lug,  and  thence  towards  Ledbury,  pointing 
to  Worcester.  Salmon  also  asserts,  that  there  is  a  Roman  way 
from  Worcester,  crossing  Shropshire,  and  a  road,  or  fosse,  run- 
ning through  Blockley  parish.  That  the  Romans  must  have  been 
in  Worcestershire,  is  also  proved  from  other  traces  of  their, roads. 
The  Consular  way,  or  Ikening  Street,  passes  from  Alcestcr, 
through  Alvechurch  parish,  into  Staffordshire,  and  again  appears 
at  Shipley,  in  Bromsgrovc;  and  another  passes  through  Hagley 
Common,  which  now  hears  the  name  of  the  King**  Head  Land, 
but  is  supposed  by  Nash  to  have  Wen  more  probably  nuciently 
called  the  Portway,  "  as  in  a  court  roll  of  the  Manor  of  CI 
u .nip.  Eliz.  mention  is  made  of  a  road,  styled  the  Portway,  in 
Um  Lord's  Waste." 

It  is  also  recorded  in  Nash,  that  at  Hagley,  several  coins  of 
the  lower  empire  have  been  found,  particularly  in  the  fields  ad- 
joining to  the  large  camp,  on  Witchbury  Hill,  where  about  forty 
years  ago,  an  earthen  pot  tilled  with  then,  was  taken  out  of  a  pool 
on  the  side  of  the  hilL  "  In  1736,  a  farmer,  stubbing  up  an  old 
tree,  which  grew  on  the  lull,  very  near  Witebbury  Camp,  dis- 
covered 
*  See  alio  Horstley,  p.  36. 
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covered  an  iron  chain,  almost  rotten  with  oge  and  rust,  in  which 
hnnq-,  as  in  a  slings  a  round  stow*,  about  th  I  man's  In 

*  groove  being  cut  quite  round  the  stone,  the  more  commodious)  y 
to  receive  the  chain.  On  (lent  Heath,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
Wlow  Witchbury,  are  five  barrows,  which  were  perhaps  thrown 
up  by  the  Romans,  the  constant  tradition  of  Hi.  inhabitants  as- 
agning  thrm  to  that  people.  One  of  these  was  opened  so 
years  ago,  and  contained  a  considerable  quantity  of  burnt  wood 
and  ashes,  at  the  depth  ef  fourteen  feel     Two  otto  been 

since  opened,  in  one  of  which,  at  about  the  depth  of  two  feet,  ex- 
actly in  the  centre,  was  discovered  aft  urn,  tilled  with  small  hu- 
man bones,  very  white,  to  the  quantity  of  two  quarts.  The  um 
was  broke  all  to  pieces  by  the  workman4-  >ud  appeared 

to  be  of  very  coarse  ill  burnt  clay*  At  about  the  dfpth  of  two 
feet  lower,  on  the  west  side  of  this  tumulus  m  ;i  large  quantity 
of  burnt  wood,  bones,  ashes,  &c.  The  inhabitant*  .1  (hut  ItJ 
Hngley  talk  of  an  engagement  which  happened  on  the  spot,  be- 
tween  the  Romans  tad  Britons;  these  may  hate  been  tin  places  of 
bi'pulture  of  those  who  fell," 

Stake  I  v  also  tells  us*,  that  a  Roman  road  gta  from  Worces- 
ter, along  the  river  to   Upton,  where  antiquities  have  been  dis* 

red,  and  which  town  he  supposes  to  have  beet)  the  n  Yp«»c«' 
of  the  Romans ;    from  thence   it  cjocs  to  Tewkesbury,   where   it 
meets  with  the  "  Ricnieg"  street  way.     If  to  all  this  we  add, 
that  other    ancient  writers    have  asserted,    tlmt    Worcester  was 
founded  by  Constant  tint  Chlarus,  to  prevail  the  incursions  of 
Britons,  we  cannot  refuse  our  assert  belief   that  Wor- 

cestershire was  well  known  to,  though  pefhipi  not  totally 
copied  by,  that  enterprising  people.  We  come  now  to  a  period  of 
rather  more  certainly,  for  after  the  departure  of  the  Routam  from 
this  island,  the  dispirited  inhabitants,  in  order  to  save  themselves 
from  the  oppressions  of  tin  Scots  and  Piets,  invited  Die  £extma 
to  their  assistance,  who  began  to  settle  here  about  the  year  450, 
$>ut  did  not  get  possession  of  the  interior  of  the  island  for  BOtti 

A  4  years 

•  Stakekv'i  ltinew\,  Y»l>  I.  p 
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year*  after,  when  they  established  the  Kingdom  of  Mercia,  in 
which  Worcestershire  was  included.      Ai  this  tine  indeed,  this 
country  must  have  nuffered  much,  from  the  contests  between  the 
expatriated   Britons  and  the  invaders;  for  the  former  on  being 
expelled  from  the  low  and  fertile  lands,  retired  across  the  Severn 
into  Wales,  whose  almost  inaccessible  mountains  and  pnanas,  they 
not  only  guarded  against  Saxon  encroachment,  hot  they  aleo  en* 
dcavourcd  at  different  times  to  regain  the  seats  of  their  aTCa 
torn,  and  Urn.*  made  the  frontier  counties  the  seat  of  war  end  de> 
vaatation.      It  is  unnecessary  to  recount  from   the  History   of 
England,  the  will-known  facts,  that  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  cen- 
times the  greatest  part  of  this  island  suffered  much  from  the 
predatory  assault*  of  the  Daucs;  nor  is  it  necessary  tore-cord, 
that  Worcestershire  was  often  the  scene  of  deadly  contests.     If 
any  lUfg  was  mating  to  confirm  the  facts  related  by  onr  va- 
ne, u  proof  would  be  found  in  Nash's  Survey*  where 
it  is  m<  tihomil,  that  about  two  centuries  past,  in  a  field  in  the 
parish  of  Crowle.  adjoining  to  Hodiugton,  there  was  discovered  a 
stone  cofiin,  lined  with  had,  containing  the  mouldering  bones  of  a 
!i  an  earthen  pitcher,  or  urn,  at  the  bend  of  it 
These  win-  supposed,  at  the  tune,  to   have  been  the  relics   of 
aomit  Datunh  warrior,  who  had  fallen  in  battle;  an  opinion  which 
seems  to  #  lie   rounriijuj   by  the  quantities  of  hones  freenently 
ploughed  up  around  tin*  place,  and  by  the  traces  of  fuiiiakawiaea 
which,  though  now  overgrown  with  wood,  were  very  distinguish* 
able  not  many  years  ago.     Dr.  Thomas,  who  has  > 
himself  by  his  topographical  observations  on  this  county,  was  of 
opinion,  that  these  were  the  remains  of  Sigmund,  the  Dane;  and 
it  is  not  unworthy  of  notice,  that  the  stone  of  which  the  coffin 
was  made,  so  nearly  resembled  the  produce  of  Bnrfbrd  ensury, 
in  Oxfcfdahir* ,  that  an  antiquarian  friend  of  Habrngtam*  as  is 
mentioned  in  his  MSS.  affirmed,  it  must  have  been  browght  from 


•  See  Xaah.     Attic  It  Croat*,     In  this  *»  in  man  j  other  passages,  we  i 
§fo*  the  reference*  without  the  marki  of  quotation  ;  as  these  mmrh  prod  act  let 
i  and  are  too  great  s  check  on  the  ease  of  a  narrauts. 
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•  e.     Amongst  other  Daninli  n  mains  in  this  county,  we  must 
not  omit  a  small  up,  on  Conderton  Hill,  in  OvcrHnry 

parish.    TIiih  en^  wlioh  is  near  Bredon  Hill,  is  165  yard*  long, 
and  74  wide  ;  and  tradition,  which  Dr.  Nash  very  justly  o 
is  preferuhlf  to  conjecture,  gives  it  to  this  people.     Houud  it  also 
have  some  Roman  coins  been  found. 

Daring  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  the  inhahitants  of  the  (Bttriet 
«rtcii'hn-  ofer  all  Worcestershire,  except  the  R0rtb-we«1  ft&gfe, 
over  all  that  part  of  Gloticegfc  i  ^tiirc,  which  is  to  the  east  of  the 

'  her  with  tli»  <its   of  Warwick,  and  great  put  ol 
county,  were  called  by  the  general  name  of  Wiccii,  and  were  un- 
der the  episcopal  jurisdiction  of  Worcester,  which  was  the  prin- 
cipal Mercian  See.      On  tbi  accession  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
this  episcopal  guvcrnim  ]f4iw*itoA,  and  the  civil  power  en- 

trusted to  the 

Earls  nr  Worcester  *.  Ur$f  a?  Ahtot  was  the  first  of 
those;  \n  to   Almerie  d'  Ahtot,  lord  of  the  territory  of 

that 'name,  in  Normandy,  and  brother  to  Robert  le  Despencer,  an- 
cestor of  the  present  noble  families  of  that  name.  He  has  also 
been  called  J  He  Comes,  having  had  the  hereditary  shrievalty 
grunted  to  biro,  which  occasioned  him  sometimes'  to  be  called 
no  dc  Wnecestre/'  and  with  this  he  held  the  const&bleship 
of  the  castle.     That  he  was  a  Lord  of  Parliament,  is  t  vident  from 

his 

•  We  rauit  not  omit,  that  some  authors  assign  DuktM  to  ibis  district  before 
the  Conquest;  stating  (hat  tho*e  who  were  entrusted  with  the  government  <  t 
various  distfict*  in  the  Saxon  timet,  by  thfl  different  princes,  were  called 
Cvmiu*  and  Dure*  ;  whiht  other*  a«scrt  that  the  Wiccian  governors  were  dis- 

liiherl   hj>  the  name  of  "  subrcguli,"    an  >  vice  roj.     Florence 

calJt  Oihcre  Bishop  of  this  district ;  but  other  writers  apeak  of  him  by  the 
nanit  ;  and  thej  all  i(  iuctj  itmt  i 

gate  him  300  tenement*,  with  land  appertaining  to  I  hem,  and  to  Oswald,  hit 
brother,  a*  touch  wore,  all  in  this  ihire.  He  is  said  to  have  been  succeeded 
by  UuctrcJ,  who  i*  called  •'  Dux  Wicciorum,*'  in  the  time  of  Off  a*     Eanbert 

irother  succeeded*  and  djmg,  left  the  rank  and  power  to  his  brother  AU 
who,  like  his  predecessor,  was  a  great  benefactor  to  the  monks  of  Wur- 
pestcr. 
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liis  having  lat  in  the  Great  Council,  held  in  London,  in  the  15th 
of  the  Conqueror,  and  in  another  at  Westminster,  in  the  1  Sill 
year.  His  loyalty  to  his  sovereign  was  conspicuously  displayed 
in  the  early  part  of  that  reign,  when  Roger,  Earl  of  Hereford, 
and  Ralph,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  conspired  against  him ;  *  for  joining 
his  forces  with  those  of  Bishop  Wolstan,  he  prevented  the  Earl 
of  Hereford  from  passing  the  Severn,  and  thus  the  junction  of 
the  rebel  ion  es  did  not  take  place.  Like  all  the  barons  of  that 
lime,  lie  founded  a  hermitage  at  Little  Malvern,  and  died  aoon 
after,  leaving  a  daughter  and  heiress,  Emmeiine,  who  married 
Walter,  the  pfi  of  lie  nuhle  family  of  Beauehamp,  10 

wards  Earls  of  Warwick. 

Waiieran  de  Beliomont  was  the  second  Earl  of  Worcester, 
and  his  elevation  to  this  dignity  seems  to  have  proceeded  from 
his  propinquity  to  the  royal  family,  being  twill  brother  to  Ro- 
bert, Earl  of  Leicester,  and  son  of  Robert,  Earl  of  M«  H 
lated  in  the  female  line  to  the  Norman  dynasty)  by  his  wife  Isabel, 
daughter  of  High,  Earl  of  Vennaodoia,  and  son  of  the  King  of 

France,  This  Earl  also  held  the  paternal  honours  in  Norms 
hul  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  having  deserted  the  royal  cause,  and 
manned  his  cast  I  •  s  against  his  .sovereign,  in  the  then  baronial 
wars,  the  king's  party  wasted  his  estates  with  fire  and  sword,  and 
bating  taken  him  prisoner,  he  was  held  in  confinement  for  five 
years;  and  even  when  permitted  to  he  at  large,  was  not  entrusted 
with  the  keeping  of  any  of  his  castles.  In  the  contests  between 
the  Empress  Maud  and  Stephen,  he  seems  to  have  adhered  to  the 
latter,  and  to  have  acted  a  conspicuous  part  at  the  battle  of  Lin- 
coln; and  afterwards*  went  to  Jerusalem;  but  on  hb  return  h 
ing  again  incurred  his  sovereign's  displeasure,  the  city  of  Wor- 
cester was  taken  by  assault,  and  unfortunately  reduced  to  a*hes. 
Two  years  afterwards,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  confined  in  the 
castle  of  Orbec,  in  Normandy,  from  wheuee  his  own  partisans  en- 
deavoured to  release  him,  by  commencing  a  siege;  but  they  i 
unsuccessful,  and  he  died  soon  after;  leaving  by  his  wife  Eliza- 
beth 
•  Hey  1  iaS  Help  to  English  History.    Dogdale'*  Baronage,  ficc. 
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feeth  Montfort,  only  one  son,  who  inherited  the  Norman,  hut  not 
tlie  English  honours.  This  was  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  tlie 
title  seems  to  have  lain  dormant,  until  1397,  when  it  was  conferred 
oa 

Thomas  Pernj,  the  third  earl,  second  son  of  Henry  Lord  Percy, 
t*y  his  first  wife,  Mary,  daughter  of  Henry    Plants  genet,  Earl 
of  Lancaster;  and  brother  of  Henry,  the  first  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland.    TMl  j'llaiit  Kail  of  H  have  acquired 
the  honour  more  from  his  great  sen  ices,  than  from  his  near  re- 
liition*hi|>  tu  the   Royal  Family  ;  for  in  the 44th  of  Edward  III. 
lie    accompanied    the  Block    Prince  to  Bergcrac,   to  defend  tlie 
frontiers  of  the  EngKoh  province*  against  the  French,  and  shortly 
afterwards  distinguished  himsc  If  at  the  siege  of  Montpaon,  which 
surrendered  to  the  army  under  the  Duke  of  I^an  caster,  the  fa- 
moos  John  of  Gaunt*.     In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  the 
unhappy   Richard  II.  lie  was  appointed  Admiral  of  the  Northern 
Seas,  and  was  sent  with  considerable  forces  into  France,  to  as- 
sist the  Duke  of  Brittany  ;  but  in  this  expedition  he  vas  so  far 
unfortunate  as  to  have  the  greatest  part  of  his  Beet  dispersed, 
add  shipwrecked,  and  he  himself  quite    in   a   disabled  state,  at* 
tacked  in  his  single  ship  by  a  Spanish  vessel  of  superior  force; 
liat  in  this  iifliiir  he  acquitted  himself  ao  gallant!}   bi  to  board  and 
«aptur«  !               mt,  after  a  vary  smart  action.     Together,  with 
2>ir  Hngn  Oalverley,  he  was  now  appointed  a  Governor  of  Brest ; 
and  about  the  same  lime,  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to  treat 
*?f  a  peace  between  Edward  III.  and  David  Bruce,  King  of  Scot* 
land.     Jn  tin                        reign  he  held  the  office  of  general,  mi- 
ller  Thomas   of   Woodstock,    uncle  to   the    king,   and    ma  re  h  id 
through   France,  from  Calais   to   Brittany  ;  and   having  returned 
home,  was  in  the  next  year  employed  to  suppress  the  Commons 
in  Essex,  as  they  were  called,  being  the  remains  of  the  rebels  lin- 
ger J  ack  Straw.     To   his   military  duties  he  >  to  have 
added  legal  ones,  being  sent  soon  after  on  commission  with  the 

Earl 

•  Vide  Hoiiushcd  and  oilier  Chronicle*;  alto  Dugdale. 
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Earl  of  Warwick,  to  execute  justice  upon  the  rebels  at  St  Albans. 
On  bis  return  to  France,  he  was  at  the  siege  of  Nantes,  and 
appointed  sole  captain  of  the  Tower  and  castle  of  Brest ;  be  then 
accompanied  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  as  a  commissioner  to  settle 
some  matters  with  the  Flemings,  and  also  in  a  treaty  betv 
England  and  France.  After  Ibis  we  find  him  appointed  Lord  of 
tbe  East  Marches  towards  Scotland,  and  in  the  I Oth  of  Richard 
II.  Admiral  of  the  fleet,  which  carried  that  great  army  under 
John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  l^ncaster,  sent  to  recover  Castile  and 
Leon,  which  were  his  wife's  inheritance.  After  this,  be  was 
Justice  of  Sooth  Wales,  and  Vice-chamberlain  to  the  king;  a 
commissioner  to  Amiens,  to  conclude  a  new  treaty  between  F 
land  and  France;  and  also  steward  of  the  royal  household.  That 
such  numerous  services  should  now  be  honoured  with  the  Earl- 
dom of  Worcester,  is  not  surprising  -  but  to  this  was  also  added 
the  high  post  of  Captain  of  the  Town  and  Castle  of  Calais,  with 
the  Wardens!) ip  of  the  Marches.  Notwithstanding  the  high 
▼our  in  which  he  was  with  Richard,  we  find  him  still  standing 
fair,  on  that  monarch's  dtposal,  with  bis  successor;  and  he  and 
the  Bishop  of  Durham  were  sent  by  Henry  IV*  into  France,  to 
represent  on  what  right  and  title  he  had  taken  the  steps  which 
led  him  to  the  throne.  He  seems,  however,  not  to  have  af^ 
proved  of  Henry's  politics;  for  although  he  was  appointed  [un- 
tenant through  both  North  and  South  Wales,  yet  on  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Percy  rebellion,  be  fled  to  his  brother,  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  and  comLiuiug  with  him,  joined  with  bis 
nephew,  the  gallant  Hotspur,  then  in  arms.  In  this  unfortunate 
affair,  be  seems  to  have  committed  the  only  act  whidi  reflects 
upon  bis  memory  ;  for  being,  as  it  is  said,  made  tbe  medium  of 
offers  of  pardon  to  the  insurgents,  in  rase  they  would  submit,  ha 
misrepresented  what  the  king  bad  said,  and  exasperating  the 
chiefs  to  hazard  a  battle,  it  concluded,  as  is  well  known,  in  a 
dreadful  slaughter  and  total  defeat  of  the  rebel  army,  during  which 
Harry   Percy  was  slain.,  and  this  earl  being  taken  prisoner,  was 

after* 
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afterward*  beheaded  at  Shrewsbury,  without  issue.  The  title 
was  next  bestowed,  in  1420,  on  a  descendant  iti  the  female  line  of 
the  first  N»rnian  earl,  or  sheriff;  this  was 

Richard  Btauchamp,  fourth  Earl  of  Worcester,  and  son  and 
heir  to  William  Beam-hump,  Baron  of  Abergavenny  of  the  War- 
wick family,  Us  Joan  hi*  wife,  sister  and  co- heir  to  Fitz-ALan, 
Earl  of  Arundel.  This  earlt  like  alt  his  predecessors,  acquired 
rank  by  bis  military  talent* ;  for  it  appears,  that  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  V.  lie  vm   retained  to  -  h  in  his 

French  warn;  ami  having  continued  some  years  there,  behaving 
with  Mm  ious  gallantry  and  fidelity,  he  was  elected 

Knight  of  the  Garter;  and  in  1429,  created  Earl  of  this  county. 
The  war  still  continuing,  he  remained  in  France,  and  shortly  after 
Wras  killed  at  the  siege  of  Mewsenburg,    He  had  married  a  relative 
i  ie  royal  family,  Isabel,  daughter  of  Thomas  le  Despeneer,  by 
stem*!  daughter  of  Edmund,  Duke  of  York;  but  leaving  only 
ssn  heiress,  Elizabeth,  the  title  became  extinct*  aud  in  1449,  was 
conferred  on 

John  Tibttot,  or  Tiptojt,  the  fifth  earl,  who  before  this  was 
Aaron  Tiptoft  and  Powis,  and  Knight  of  the  Garter.     It  appears, 
%kistt  hitherto  this  earldom  had   never  been  conferred  but  for  dis- 
%jfeguishcd  services,  a  rule  equally  adhered  to  in  this  creation  ; 
for  this  nobleman,   in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  was  one  of  those 
"Who  undertook  to  guard  the  narrow  seas,  on  condition  of  having 
au  allowance  of  tonnage  and  poundage  for  that  service.     Shortly 
-sifter  this,  he  became  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland  ;  then  in  the  reign 
w>f  Edward  IV.  justice  of  North  Wales,  constable  of  the  Tower  of 
Aondon,  and  treasurer  of  the  King's  Exchequer.     The  Duke  of 
$$oinem-t,  an  adherent  of  the  Lancastrian  party,  having  got  pos- 
mssiou  of  Bamboroagk  Castle,  in  the  north,  which  he  held  out 
War  the  claimant  of  that  family,  the  Earl  of  Worcester  accom- 
panied Edward  ir>  the  siege;  after  which  he  was  made  Chancellor 
w>f  England,  and  was  retained  to  serve  the  king  at  sea;  two  ser- 
vices which,  at  the  present  day,  would  he  considered  as  rather  iti- 
wttputiblc.     In  tiie  following  year,  1408,  he  became  steward  of 
4  the 
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tit?  household*  and  wns  joined  in  commission  with  Lord  Audley, 
sod  other  nobles,  to  treat  of  a  truce  with  the  Duke  of  Britaitny. 
But  it  was  not  in  military,  or  in  state  affairs  alone,  that  this  earl 
distinguished  himself;  for  being  educated  at  Baliol  College,  Ox- 
ford, he  there  acquired  all  the  learning  of  his  day ;  and  such  was 
In*  thMt  after  knowledge,  that  in  early  life  he  had  travelled  to 
Jerusalem,  and  afterwards   returning  through  Italy,  he  not  onlv 
visited  the  learned  societies  in  Venice  and  Padua,  but  went  also 
to  Rome  to  see  the  Vatican  library,  where  he  is  said  to  have  made 
such  an  elegant  oration  to  Pope  Pius  II,  as  to  have  drawn  J 
from  his  eyes.     He  was  also  the  author  of  several  learned  works; 
and  in  honour  of  the  Christian  religion  founded  a  fratermi 
monks  at  A  thai  lows  Burking,  near  London;  but  notwithe 
his  public  and  private  virtues,  his  end  was  calamitous;  for  being 
a  firm  adherent  of  the  house  of  York,  he  exerted  himself  with  fin 
vigour  hi  that  cause,  that  oti  the  temporary  restoration  of  II  < 
VI.  by  the  power  and  abilities  of  the  great  Neville,  Earl  of  Wax- 
wick,  lie  was  forced  to  conceal  himself  from  tin 
hut  being  at  length  discovered  on  the  top  of  an  high  tree  in  V\ 
bridge  forest,  Huntingdonshire,  fie  was  brought  to  London,  and 

ih!  on  Tower-hill  in  1471,  on  charges  of  cruelty  in  his 
ministration  in  Ireland,  and  of  ordering  the  execution  of  some  of 
the  opposite  part)  at  Southampton.  Thus  says  Fuller,  n  the  axe 
did  at  one  blow  cut  off  more  learning  than  was  left  in  the  heads  of 
all  the  surviving  uobilitj  :>t#  and  of  the  particulars  of  his  tfn- 
hnppy  (ale,   Lel&nd  relates, t   that  a*   soon    as    I  doomed 

(Westminster,  he  was  conveyed  on  foot,  having  first  put  oil 
shoes  inn  to  his  death,  to  Lndgate  prison,  where  he  lay 

one  night*,  and  next  day  was  carried  to  execution  on  Tower-hill. 
Hi  married  to  his  second  wife,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Tho- 
mas Hopton,  Esq*  widow  of  Sir  Roger  Corbet,  Knt  and  had 
b\  I 

Edward  Tiptoft,  his  successor,  and  sixth  earl,  who  was  little 
more  than  two  years  old  at  his  father*s  death ;  but  ou  the  reco- 
very 
•  Fullers  Worthies.  f  Lchitd  Dc  Scriptoribus  j  also  Tanner, 
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tery  of  the  crown  by  Edward  IV.  he  was  restored  to  his  paternal 
titles.  He  died  however  in  the  reign  of  Richard  III,  1485,  uu* 
married,  an  J  the  earldom  of  Worcester  lay  dormant  until  Iol4, 

win 

Charles  Somerset,  Lord  Herbert,  and  lord- chamberlain  to  Kino; 
Henry  VIII,  became  the  seventh  earl.  He,  although  a  natural 
son  of  Henry  Duke  of  Somerset  by  Joan  Hill,  was  nevertheless 
legitimated,  as  the  only  surviving  descendant  in  the  male  line  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster.  He  proved  himself  indeed 
worthy  of  these  favours ;  for  being  possessed  of  superior  abilities, 
be  was  early  distinguished,  and  in  the  first  year  of  Henry  VII, 
was  so  noticed  by  that  prudent  prince,  that  he  was  constituted 
one  of  his  privy -council,  and  shortly  niter  winds  appointed  con- 
stable of  Hclmsley  Castle  in  Yorkshire,  admiral  of  the  fleet,  and 
chamberlain  of  the  household.  These  honourable  offices  led  to 
his  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  sole  daughter  and  heiress  of  Wil- 
liam Herbert,  Earl  of  Huntingdon  and  Pembroke,  through  which 
be  became  dignified  with  the  title  of  Lord  Herbert,  with  summons 
to  parliament,  and  was  soon  after  unpointed  governor  of  Fowls 
and  Montgomery  Castles,  in  Wales*  On  the  accession  of  Henry 
VI It,  he  retained  all  his  offices;  and  accompanied  that  monarch 
in  his  expedition  to  France  at  t he  head  of  6000  men.  Having 
distinguished  himself  highly  at  the  capture  of  Terouenne  and 
Tournay,  and  iu  other  heroic  adventures,  Henry  bestowed  on  him 
the  grant  of  lord-chamberlain  for  lift  ;  and  soon  after,  on  account 
of  his  noble  descent  and  near  alliance  in  blood  to  the  monarch 
himself,  he  was  created  cart  of  this  county.  He  now  received 
daily  fresh  honours,  attending  the  Lady  Mary,  the  kind's  st 
upon  her  coronation  in  France;  and  being  altej wards  employed, 
conjointly  with  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  iu  confirming  the  article 
peace  with  that  court ;  and  also  undertaking  the  same  service 
between  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  the  French  kily.  He  di^d 
in  1026,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son 

Henry    Somerset,  the  eighth  earl,  who,   for   bis  gallantry  in 
the   French  campaigns,  had   been  knighted,  duriug  his  father's 

life 
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life  time,  by  the  Bake  of  SaHttfc ;  and  shortly  after  his  father** 
death  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  in  a  treaty  with 
France,    By  his  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  to  Sir  Anthony  Browne, 
Knt,  and  standard-bearer  to  Henry  VII,  be  left  issue,  the  e)< 
of  whom, 

William  Somerset  succeeded,  and  was  ninth  earl  o! 
He  was  knight  of  tbe  garter  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  and  wns 
afterwards  one  of  the  peers  who  sat  on  the  trial  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots.     By  his  wife  Christian,  daughter  of  Lord  North,  he  had 
an  only  son,  and  dying;  in  15*7, 

Edward  Somerset  succeeded  as  tenth  earl*  He  was  in  hign 
favour  with  J  nines  I.  and  by  his  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Huntingdon,  left  several  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom, 

Henry  Somerset,  was  eleventh  earl ;  and  soon  after  by  Charles 
I*  was  created  in  1642  a  marquis  of  the  same  county.  He  left 
a  son, 

Edward  Somerset,  second  Mttrquh  of  Worcester,  well  known 
during  his  father's  life  time  as  Earl  of  Glamorgan.     His  son, 

Henry  Somerset,  third  marquis,  was,  in  16&2,  en  atcd  Duke 
of  Beaufort;  and  the  title  being  thus  nursed  in  a  higher  dignity, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  trace  it  farther.  Of  other  titles  taken  from 
places  in  this  county,  we  have  only  occasion  to  enumerate 

Lygon,  Viscount  Beauchamp,  of  Powk  k. 

Beauchamp,  of  Holt,  Baron  of  Kidderminster,  extinct 

Somers,  Baron  of  Evesham,  extinct,  hut  revived. 

Sandys,  Baron  of  Ombersley,  nowJMarchioness  of  Down- 
shire. 

Lyttelton,  Baron  of  Frankley, 

Rcshout,  Baron  of  Northwt 

Besides  which,  were  the  BeanehaiNps,  Barons  of  Eliuley,  the 
Beauchamps  of  Holt  and  Powiek,  &c.  now  extinct, 

Haviug  thus  traced  the  dignities  connect ud  with  this  county, 
we  naturally  come  to  a  consideration  of  the 
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Great  part  of  which,  pfcvious  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  was  hi  the 
hands  of  the  church,  but  granted  by  William  to  Ins  favourites  and 
principal  officers.  A  very  small  portion,  if  any,  fa  at  present  in 
the  possession  of  descendants  from  the  first  grantees  ;  for  in  the 
early  reigns  the  great  families  of  this  county  were  alternately 
rained  by  the  revolutions  in  I  he  government,  each  in  their  turn 
having  adhered  to  the  losing:  side.*  William  Beauchamp,  boron 
of  Elrnley,  who  possessed  a  great  extent  of  land  by  descent  from 
ITrso  d*Abtot,  lost  it  all  in  tile  wars  between  the  Empress  Maud 
and  King  Stephen,  for  having  taken  part  with  the  former.  Bio- 
phen  confiscated  his  estates,  deprived  him  of  his  hereditary  trust 
as  sheriff,  and  bestowed  the  government  of  the  county  on  Walleraii 
Count  de  Meltent,  who,  we  have  already  seen,  was  also  treat  <-d 
Bad  of  Worcester.  This  change,  however,  was  in  some  measure 
Superseded  ou  the  accession  of  Henry  tt  when  Beauchamp  was 
restored  to  his  power  as  sheriff,  and  also  recovered  his  lauds. 
In  the  frequent  baronial  con  testa  with  King  John,  Walter  Beau- 
imp,  grandson  of  William,  was  a  material  sufferer,  he  having 
ten  up  the  cause  of  the  barons;  and  on  the  re-establishment  of 
John's  power,  the  church  of  Worcester,  to  whom  the  king  was 
very  partial,  laid  hold  of  that  opportunity  of  enlarging  their  pre* 
cincts,  by  which  they  so  much  diminished  the  accommodations  of 
the  castle,  as  to  render  it  no  longer  fit  for  the  habitation  of  the 
sheriff,  and  his  retinue,  from  which  time  it  began  to  rail  into 
decay.  At  this  period,  all  the  county  was  either  in  the  hand* 
of  the  church,  or  of  a  few  barons ;  nor  was  it  until  much  later 
that  a  more  general  division  of  landed  property,  from  various 
causes,  had  taken  place.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  II;  the  Beau- 
champs,  then  earls  of  Warwick,  were  again  deprived  of  their 
estates;  and  in  that  of  Richard  III.  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford,  of 
Vol.  X\  B  Graftal* 


•  Naali**  Surrey 
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Grafton,  and  William  Sheldon,  Esq.  of  Beoly,  both  holding  con- 
siderable landed  property,  being  in  arms  at  Bos  worth  lie  Id,  wer 
subjected  to  confiscation  by  the  victorious  Henry.  But,  as  Dr 
Nash  observes,  the  greatest  forfeiture  of  property  in  this  county 
was  occasioned  by  the  attainder  and  execution  of  Edward  Earl  of 
Warwick,  who  had  taken  the  part  of  Perkin  War  beck  against 
lenry  VII.  for  he  having  possession  of  the  formerly  coons 
estates  of  his  ancestors,  and  his  very  extensive  property  la;, 
in  different  parts  of  ibis  county,  that  monarch,  and  several  of  his 
mcccssor>,  were  thereby  enabled  to  make  grants  to  their  various 
ivourii 

Considerable  changes  also  took  place  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
abbeys,  and  other  religious  houses,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL 
besc  being  granted  to  a  number  of  individuals,  as  well  as  their 
rtafc  i,  by  which  means  a  numerous  gentry  were  established, 
Subsequent  changes  were  produced  in  this  county  by  Lord  Essex's 
plot,  in  which  the  Littletons  of  Franklcy,  Sir  Henry  firoml' 
Upton-ou-Severnf  and  many  other  respectable  families,  were  con- 
«-nm-d-  and  the  changes  and  forfeitures  consequent  upon  this 
were  scarcely  settled,  when  rarly  in  the  following  Feign  the  dis* 
eovery  of  the  gunpowder  plot  again  involved  the  Littletons,  tbe 
Winters  of  Haddington,  HaJbiogtORj  or  Abington,  of  Hindlip,  and 
several  others. 

During  the  varying  and  protracted  contest  between  Charles  L 
and  the  parliament,  particularly  as  this  county  was  often  tbe 
ecepe  of  warfare,  it  was  impossible  for  the  gentry  to  continue 
neutral :  consequently  the  greater  number,  especially  those  of 
the  highest  rank,  continued  to  support  the  royal  cause;  but  it 
must  also  be  confessed  t  Lai  many  families  of  hich  character  and 
ri  s[m  took    what   they    then  considered  as  the  side  of 

constitutional  liberty.  In  that  unhappy  war  many  estates  v 
spent  or  dilapidated,  and  very  few  could  be  said  to  be  acquired ; 
for  when  the  church  lands  were  offered  for  sale,  they  were  so 
highly  valued  by  the  parliamentary  surveyors,  that  though  they 
were  sold  nominally  only  for  a  few  years*  purchase,  yet  there  were 
few  of  the  purchasers  that  were  not  losers  hy  their  bargains. 

Of 
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Of  recent  changes  it  is  needless  to  speak,  for  they  have  been 
numerous  and  rapid  indeed,  and  we  are  sorry  to  attribute  them 
to  a  cause,  on  which  Dr.  Nash  has  expatiated  at  a  considerable 
length ;  we  hope,  indeed,  that  the  day  is  now  gone  past  when 
gambling,  and  other  species  of  dissipation,  shall  reduce  respect- 
able families  to  ruin ;  and  we  know  that  these  causes,  though 
they  may  once  have  operated,  are  at  present  but  little  felt  in  this 
county ;  yet  from  various  other  causes,  a  number  of  sales  art- 
every  day  taking  place,  so  that  any  detailed  account  of  the  pre* 
sent  state  of  property  might  soon  become  obsolete.  It  is  a  curi- 
ous fact  also,  as  far  as  relates  to  the 

Ancient  Families 
of  the  county,  that  of  all  those  who  entered  their  arms  in  the 
first  visitation  of  the  county  by  Thomas  Benoit,  CJarencieux  King 
of  Arms  in  1533,  there  are  only  seven  families  now  in  existence 
possessing  property  in  Worcestershire  ;  these  are,  Tulbot  of  Graf- 
ton, now  earls  of  Shrewsbury ;  Sheldon  of  Beoly ;  Lyttelton  of 
Frankley,  now  Lord  Lyttelton  ;  Meysey  of  Shaken]] urst ;  •  Blount 
of  Sodington,  now  baronets ;  Hornyotd  of  Black  more- Park  ;  and 
Rnotsford,  of  lloldfu»t ;  und  even  of  these,  there  are  only  two 
who  reside  on  the  ancient  seat  of  the  family.  Again  in  1663, 
was  the  last  visitation,  of  which  there  are  but  few  vestiges  now 
in  existence  :  these  are,  Ruinny  of  Suckley  ;  Bearcroft  o(  Sher- 
noclt  Court ;  Meysey  of  M amble ;  Foley  of  Stourbridge  ;  Cooke 
of  Bentley,  and  Norgrove,  now  baronets:  Foley  of  Whitley 
Court,  representative  of  the  former  family,  and  now  Lord  Foley  ; 
Vernon  of  Han  bury  ;  Berkeley  of  Spetchley  ;  Lygon  of  Madres- 
field,  now  Viscount  Beauchamp  of  Powick :  Bourne  of  Acton- 
faall ;  Cooksey  of  White  Ladies ;  Rush  out  of  North  wick,  now 
*Lard  North  wick :  and  even  of  Urate  which  are  enumerated  by 
Dr.  Nash  about  thirty  years  ago,  some  have  since  changed  their 
residence,  and  some  we  believe  are  extinct. 

From    these  frequent  changes!   the  landed   property  of  this 

B  2  county, 

•  ThU  family  we  understand  it  now  extinct. 
t  Pht'«  S arret  t»t  Worcctterik 


county,  lik*  that  of  all  tUe  other  commercial  districts  in  the 
kingdom,  has  been  divided  among  individual*  of  atery  rank  m 
society  ;  these,  a*  Mr.  Pitt  observes,  consisting  of  the  peer,  tha 
titled  commoner,  the  opulent  esquire,  the  merchant,  thriving 
manufacturer,  or  trades  man,  together  with  the  less  opulent,  hut 
Mill  independent  freeholder  and  yeoman :  for  land  being;  often 
upon  sale,  becomes  of  course  the  property  of  those  who  have 
saved  money  to  purchase,  as  it  may  have  been  acquired  by  her** 
ditary  descent,  by  trade  or  agriculture;  of  all  which  description* 
there  are  many  instances  in  this  flourishing  district ;  so  that  upon 
the  whole  at  the  present  day,  besides  the  people  of  hi^h  rank  and 
extensive  estates,  there  are  also  many  resident  families  of  ow 
derable  opulence  and  ^dependence.  In  order  to  elucidate  tbi* 
more  fully,  there  is  here  subjoined  a 

List  of  Cocstry  Seats  and  Occupant 

Ombersletj  Court.     Marchioness  of  Downshire. 

Croome  Park.     Earl  of  Coventry. 

Spring  I  JUL     Ditto    Ditto.* 

Ho  well  Grange.     E  arl  o  f  P I  y  mo  u  1 1 1 . 

Grafton  Hall.     Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

Madrtwjield.     Lord  Viscount  Beauchamp  of  Powicfc, 

llartlebnry  Castle.    Bishop  of  Worcester. 

Hagley.     Lord  L\ ttlcton, 

iVhith-y  Court.     Lord  Foley. 

Northwick  Park.     Lord  North  wick. 

Harrington  HalL     Sir  John  Throckmorton,  Bart. 

Stanford  Court.     Sir  Thomas  Wilmington,  Bart, 

tVvstivood  Park.     Sir  Herbert  Packtngton,  Bart. 

Yardiston.     Sir  William  Smith,  Bart. 

Dripsill.     Sir  Charles  TruWhaw  Withers,  Knt. 

Ahbt  rlcy  Lodgt\     R.  Bromley,  Esq. 

Ahcoi  Park,  near  Shipston.     Mrs.  West 

Ardty 

*  Now  advertised  to  belt*. 


SI 

40/dtjf  HM,  awr  Bfcpif  ort,    ~- Ztfckary,  Esqu 
ttH.,     .    'I   »j*tnas*  to.    Rot.  Mr.  Une. 
Jjtdfcfbrrf,  mew  Fttata*.    WHKam  Wateman,  Esq. 
i^tfoit  a^Bagiey.    Mr*  Noel. 
j^Mfy  jffotf,  tear  Brimfrgrove;    Thorns  Holme*,  Esq. 

Mp*dkf>*H*U*xU>.    — 'Foty*,Esq. 

Birlingkat*,  tew  to.    Buy.  Mr.  Bradatock.      . 

.»">   '"■..•.!  General  Amherst. 
JBff dbomr  Pur*,  Bear  Mftlvern.    T.  HffnyoM,  Em(. 

^iHripct^nearKesMey.    SprottyEsq. 

JBepdetley  Porik,  near  Bromsgrove.    Thomas  Gnest,  Eso^ 
JBra6oi<mi  House,  near  Kemsey.    George  Cooke,-  Esq. 
Bredon,  seat  near  to.    Jonn  Darke,  E*q. 
Broadway,  near  Coteridge.    Thomas  Newnkam,  Esq. 
Brokefield  Haute,  near  Kidderminster.    —  Scawen,  Esq. 
Jfassftiym*,  *eat  near  to.    Lady  Moysty*. 

Chadwick  Manor,  near  Bromsgrove.    Carpenter,  Esq. 

Claims,  seat  near  to.  Richard  Yeoman,  Esq. 
ClerU  Hall,  near  H&gley.  J.  Amjphktt,  Esq. 
Commerton,  near  Kidderminster.    T.  Stewart,  Esq. 

Coteridge,  seat  near  to. Freeman,  Esq. 

»'  '  Rowland  Berkeley,  Esq. 

- R.  Brokeby,  Esq. 

Crofton  flail,  near  Bromsgrove.     B.  Biddalpb,  Esq. 
Dalesford.     Warreu  Hastings,  Esq. 

Dodenton,  near  Coteridge. Coatt,  Esq. 

Drake's  Place,  near  Upton. 

Drayton  House,  near  Chaddeslcy  Corbet    T.  S.  Vernon,  Esq. 

— — near  to.    W.  Wilkinson,  Esq. 

Eastham,  near  Teribury.     Rev.  C.  Whitehead. 
Elms,  near  Abberley.     Mrs.  Berry. 
Farnham  Abbey,  near  Broadway.     late  W.  Porter,  Esq. 
Fin  shall  House,  near  Bromsgrove.     E.  Brettell,  Esq. 
Glasson,  or  Gla$shamp\on.    W.  M.  Moseley,  Esq. 
Hadsor  House,  ftear  Droftwicli.    Rev.  Reginald  Pindar. 

B3  Hagley, 
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Hagley,  a  seat  near  to,     W.  Waldron,  Esq. 
Hanbury  Hall,  near  Droitwich,     John  Philips,  Esq. 
Ham  Court,  near  Upton.     John  Martin,  Esq, 

-  near  Stratford  Bridge.     Major  Bland. 

Hartley  on  the  hill,  near  Stanford.     Col,  Newport. 
Hawford  Lodge,  near  Droitwich.  ■  Welsh,  Esq. 

Hhtdtip,  near  Worcester.     Now  a  hoarding-school. 
Hobon  Hall,  near  Bromsgrove.     R.  Wilmot,  Esq. 
Holt  Castle,  near  Worcester.     Occupied  by  a  fanner. 
Honington  Hall,  near  Shipston.     George  Townshend,  Esq. 
Hurcot  House,  near  Kidderminster.     ■  — ■ 

Idlecote,  near  Shipston.     Rev.  F.  Fisher. 
Kentsey,  a  seat  near  to.     J,  J.  Ellis,  Esq. 


Rev,  G.  Boulton. 
John  Fortescue,  Esq. 


Knight  sford  Bridge,  near  Coleridge.     Rev.  Dr.  Still ingfleeU 
heigh  Court,  near  Coteridge.     John  Spooner,  Esq. 
Jjower  Eat in gt on,  near  Shipston.     E.  Shirley,  Esq. 
Lyndridget  a  hoarding- school,  but  about  to  be  occupied  by  th 

Rev.  Dr.  Evans. 
Moseley  Hall,  John  Taylor^  Esq. 

Newnham  Court,  near  Tenbury.     Late  —  Rock,  Esq. 
Norton  Lodge,  Whittington,  near  Worcester.     ■»-  ■■  Bird,  Es 
Overbury,  near  Pershore.     James  Martin,  Esq. 
Park  Hall,  near  Kidderminster.     Jacob  Turner,  Esq. 
Pcdmore  Hall,  near  Stourbridge.     John  Freeman,  Esq. 
Perdisvcdl  House,  near  Worcester.     II,  Wallisrnan,  Esq. 
Powick.     William  Russell,  Esq. 
Quarry,  near  Stourbridge.     J.  Owen,  Esq. 

Ribbcsford  Court.    Prattington,  Esq. 

Riddhill,  near  Kemsey.     Lee hm ere,  Esq, 

Rose  Place,  near  Worcester.     T,  Williams,  Esq, 
Sandbourn,  near  Bewdley,     Solly,  Esq. 

m  End,  near  Upton.     Occupied  by  Mr.  Terret* 
Shafcenhurst,  near  Bewdley,  Ed.  Wigley,  Esq. 

Spetchle^* 
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ivttchley.     T.  BartlelL  Esq.  U  i 

<^rovet  n^ar  Bewdtey.     S.  Skey,Esq. 

f.  JoAns,  a  seat  near  to,     R.  Higgins,  Esq. 
Stonr,  near  Kidderminster.     William  Pratt,  Esq. 

iWtmer  Hill,  near  Kidderminster,     J,  Widnell,  Esq. 
Vat  i  in  p  tan  flail,  near  Ships  ton.     Mis*  Parker. 
Vhhtiinton,  near  Sliipston,     T.  Snow,  Esq. 
rhnrngrove,  near  Wo  re  ester.     Mows,  LuciEN  BUONAPARTE. 

Vaysley  House,  near  Kidderminster.     J.  Baker,  Esq. 

fkiibome  Court,  near  Coleridge.     Kh  bard  Chambers,  Esq. 

Hi  tiff ord  Lodge,  near  Broinsgrove.         *<>     - 

Phite  Lady  Anton,  near  Worcester,      <  ■ 

llnterdyne  H&use,  near  Bewdley.     W.  Moseley,  Esq. 

Vinterfold,  near  Kidderminster.     William  Wheeler,  Esq. 

Voodrw,  near  Brotnsgrove.     Pitkin,  Esq. 

Voolier  Hill,  near  Ecktngton,  C.  Hundforth,  Esq.  * 


The  county  of  Worcester  has  always  been  remarkable  for  the 
salubrity  of  its 

Climate.— Camden,  in  his  quaint  style,  tells  us,  that  to  give 
a  brief  idea  of  the  county,  he  need  only  observe,  that  the  air  and 
soil  are  so  favourable,  that  it  yields  to  none  of  the  neighbour- 
ing counties  for  healthful ness  and  plenty.  Even  in  his  time, 
that  of  Elizabeth,  he  describes  it  as  abounding  in  pears,  "  which, 
though  ltss  pleasing  to  nicer  palates,  and  not  keeping  well,  have 
a  kind  of  wine  made  of  their  juice,  called  Pyrry,  in  great  de- 
mand, though,  like  all  of  those  kinds  of  liquors,  cold  and  flatu- 
lent." 

Mr.  Pomeroy,  who  drew  up  the  first  modern  survey  of  this 

B  4  county, 

•  In  this  very  extended  list,  care  has  been  taken  to  make  it  as  correct  as 
possible,  botb  from  personal  observation  and  enquiry  ;  but  those  who  are 
best  acquainted  with  the  county,  will  be  the  readiest  to  make  allowance  for 
errors. 
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county,  {or  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  dwells  p  .  ly  on  the 

temperature  of  its*  air,  and  very  justly  observes,  that  even  in  its 

highest  situations,   it   is   not  so    bleak  trably  to  ii 

button;  to  which  he  adds,  that  there  are  not  any  exfaftw 
tracts  in  the  tow  lands  of  boggy  soil,  to  injure  it  by  their  exhala- 
tions. We  cannot  help  noticing,  however,  that  there  ts  a  decree 
of  wild  bleakness  on  the  north -western  range  of  the  Broadway 
hill*,  that  reminds  the  traveller,  v«  ty  mneh,  of  some  of  the  moun- 
tainous tracti  iu  Derbyshire;  in  which  too,  the  similarity  is  more 
striking,  from  the  slonc  walls,  which  serve  for  inelosures.  \ 
must  be  confessed,  that  this  degree  of  cold  and  bleakness  doe*  not 
appear  on  the  Bredon,  or  Malvern  hills,  which  are  of  an  equal 
height.     7*his  §§  perhaps  owing,  in  some  d  iiiUreoc* 

of  aspect,  and  will  doubtless  be  considerably  corrected,  when  th«? 
very  extensive  plantations  in  the   neighbourhood  ■  hill. 

Far  n  ham  Abbc\,  and  North  wick,  shall  have  arrived  at  a  greater 
degree  of  maturity  ;  bj  the  shelter  they  will  then  afford,  may 
have  a  genial  etfect  on  such  hodge-rows  as  may  then  be  planted 
with  a  fair  pfOtpfief  of  their  succeeding,  A  later  writer,  who 
lias  made  his  Agricultural  Observations  with  great  accuracy,  has 
entered  into  more  particular  details  than  any  of  bis  proces- 
sors *,  and  describes  the  climate  of  Worcestershire,  es] 
cially  flie  middle,  south,  and  western  parts  of  the  county,  as 
markably  mild,  soft,  JicaUhy,  and  salubrious;  as  the  vale  of  Severn, 
but  little  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  vallies  of 
the  Avon  and  Tenie  nearly  upon  the  same  level,  with  the  adjoin- 
ing uplands,  seldom  rising  above  100,  or  at  most  loO  feet  above 
their  level,  have  at  this  low  elevation,  a  warmth  and  softness 
whic  b  ripens  the  grain,  and  brings  to  perfection  the  produce  of 
the  earth,  from  a  fortnight  to  a  mouth  earlier  than  iu  more 
vated  eoonlriea,  even  where  the  soil  and  surface  sre  simitar. 
This  he  exemplifies  by  a  ren  ivon  bo  Bmhm  Hill,  and  the  ill 
in  its  viciuity,  which  are  of  such  considerable  height  and  mag* 
niUidt.j  as  to  be  seen  at  a  great  distance.     These  he  considers, 

par- 
•  Tat*!  Agricultural  Rf  port,  pk>gr*  3,  A,  $t 
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particularly  Rredou  hill,  a*  having  from  800  to  900  feet  elevation 
above  the  Avon ;  and  he  describes  them  as  the  only  bleak  and 
tit  parte  of  Kb*  eounty,  whilst  the  low  lauds  and  fertile 
have  an  atmosphere  as  warm  add  salubrious,  as  in  any  pint 
of  the  kingdom.  Amongst  the  inclement  part*  of  the  county, 
lucratively  speaking,  we  ought  also  perhaps  lo  include  the 
Liekey,  which  rises  to  the  north-east  of  Bromsgrove,  in  a  ridge 
of  high  hills,  and  runs  towards  Uugley,  to  the  north,  diverging 
also  to  the  east;  some  ot'  its  peaks*  having  an  elevation  of 600 
'00  feet  above  the  general  level.  Thin  district,  however,  it 
by  no  means  so  bleak  as  the  Broadway  hills,  though  further  t& 
the  northward;  yet,  as  Mr.  Pitt  thinks,  may  be  considered, 
from  its  height,  exposure,  and  consequent  inclement  atmosphere, 
to  be  in  respect  to  climate,  as  three  or  foai  degrees  further  north 
than  the  more  fertile  parts  of  lite  county.  This  he  grounds 
upon  a  general  calculation,  that  sixty  yards  of  elevation  are 
fully  equal  to  a  degree  of  latitude  ;  or  in  other  words,  that  sixty 
yards  up  hill  haii  the  same  effect  as  if  the  land  was  removed  sixty 
miles  to  the  northward ;  and  he  corroborates  it,  by  his  own  ob- 
servations in  the  autumn  of  1805,  when  t  st  of  the  lower 
regions  was  finished  in  the  first  week  in  September;  but  in  the 
range  between  Bromsgrove  and  Birmingham  more  backward;  as 
c,of  the  various  kinds  of  grain,  though  part  was  cut,  yet  some 
*till  growing,  some  of  it  not  yet  ripe,  and  no  wheat  then 
tad. 
The  Malvern  hills,  though  nothing  more  than  sheep-walks, 
ate  yet  .r hi hrious  climate,  as  will  be  noticed  more  fully 
in  another  place;  and  the  north-western  parts  if  the  county,  par- 
ticularly about  Ahberley,  though  of  equal  elevation  to  any  other 
district,  seem  to  have  a  much  warmer  aspect  than  either  the 
Lo  key  or  Broadway  hills,  which  may  perhaps  in  a  creat  degree 
be  owing  to  the  shelter  of  the  woods  and  other  plantations  which 
arc  so  frequent  there,  Mr.  Pitt  is  also  of  opinion,  that  less  rain 
falls  in  Worcestershire,  than  in  some,  <  ven  of  the  nearest  counties; 
in  Staffordshire,  he  adds,  that  the  annual  quantity  has  exceeded 
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thirty-six  incheR,  whilst  in  Worcestershire,  the  land  laying"  lower, 
and  having  fewer  hills  to  attract  and  break  the  clouds  in  their 
6ight  from  the  Atlantic,  a  smaller  quantity  of  annual  moisture 
must  he  supposed  to  take  place.     As  the 

Sort  and  surface  of  a  county  so  extensive,  and  so  va» 
Tied  in  its  outlino,  require  a  more  accurate  investigation  than  In 
within  the  power  of  the  most  accurate  Tourist,  it  would  he  doing 
injustice  to  the  subject,  not  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  very  dMJ 
observations  of  late  Agricultural  writers,  who,  of  course  tnnst 
have  paid  particular  attention  to  these  very  interesting  fea- 
tures *. 

The  soil  is  various ;  consisting  chiefly  of  rich  loamy  sand,  m 
those  districts  immediately  north  of  Worcester,  mixed  with  a 
small  proportion  of  gravel:  this,  however,  relates  principally  to 
the  central  part  of  the  county  ;  for  there  is  some  very  li^ht  sand, 
with  a  few  spots  of  clay,  and  some  of  peat  earth,  toward*  the  east: 
in  the  eastern  district,  indeed,  the  soil  is  in  general  a  strong  clay ; 
but  the  waste  land,  which,  when  Pomeroy  wrote,  was  very  con- 
siderable, was  principally  of  deep,  black,  peat  earth.  Between 
Worcester  and  the  vale  of  Evesham,  the  soil  is  partly  red  marl, 
and  partly  strong  clay,  with  some  sandy  loam  ;  and  there  is  also 
a  small  vein  of  land  which  partakes  of  each  of  these  qualih 
whilst  the  subsoil,  more  especially  under  the  sandy  loam,  con- 
gists  of  limestone.  In  the  vale  itself,  the  soil  is  particularly 
deep;  of  a  darkish  coloured  earth,  with  a  substratum,  in  many 
parts  of  clay,  and  some  gravel.  Beyond  this,  on  the  confines 
of  the  county,  and  in  the  small  detached  parts,  including  a  small 
P  irt  of  the  Cotswould  hills,  (that  run  into  this  county,)  a  lime- 
stone prevails  on  the  upper  land,  and  a  rich  loam  in  the  lower. 
Between  Worcester  and  Malvern,  the  general  character  of  the  soil  is 
a  clay  mixed  with  gravel  in  different  proportions.  To  the  left  of 
this  line,  including  Malveni  Clmce,  a  deep  surface  of  cla\  i« 
found  in  some  places;  in  others,  a  rich  loam,  inclining  to  sand  ; 
the  substratum  is  supposed  to  be  marl.      In  the  central  parts  of 
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\  western  district,  a  strong  clay  is  sometimes  found,  becoming 
gradually  gravelly  towards  the  light,  sands  in  the  north.  In  each 
of  these  districts,  some  rocky  and  stony  soil  is  met ;  hut  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Pomeroy,  no  traces  of  flint  or  chalk  :  nor  did  the 
editor  of  these  sheets  meet  with  any  specimens  of  either,  after  a 
very  careful  investigation  of  the  different  lime  quarries,  particu- 
larly in  the  neighbourhood  of  Abherley.  Speaking  of  the  vale 
of  Severn,  Mr.  Pitt  describes  it  as  containing  probably  ten  thousand 
acres  of  a  deep  and  rich  sediment,  deposited  from  time  imme- 
morial, by  the  waters  of  this  river,  and  by  its  tributary'  streams; 
this  sediment  in  some  places  consists  of  a  pure  water  clay  adapted 
for  brick-makiug,  but  generally  of  a  rich  mud,  fertile,  and  favour- 
able to  vegetation. 

Mr.  Pomeroy  has  drawn  an  elegant  picture  of  the  landscape  of 
this  county  ;  he  describes  the  face  of  it,  when  viewed  from  any 
of  the  numerous  eminences,  in  the  surrounding  counties,  as  ap- 
proaching rather  to  a  plain ;  the  gentle  slopes  and  risings  to  the 
Mil  and  west  of  Worcester,  remaining  scarcely  any  longer  dis- 
cernible. From  these  points  of  view,  the  state  of  its  cultivation 
appears  to  very  great  advantage,  as  there  are  no  tracts  of  any 
considerable  extent,  so  barren,  or  so  totally  neglected,  as  to  be 
without  an  agreeable  and  profitable  verdure.  On  a  nearer  view, 
from  the  central  hill,  which  rises  more  particularly  to  the  east  of 
the  city,  a  most  beautiful  landscape  presents  itself;  the  whole 
of  the  back  ground,  which,  at  its  greatest  distance,  does  not  ex* 
cee4  twelve,  and  no  where  approaches  nearer  than  eight  miles, 
(allowing  something  for  the  openings  to  the  south-west  and 
north)  appears  to  be  one  continuation  of  noble  hills,  forming,  as 
it  were,  the  frame  of  the  delightful  picture  that  presents  itself  in 
the  centre,  diversified  with  all  the  beauties  of  hill,  dale,  wood, 
and  water.  If,  continues  Mr.  P.,  the  Abberley  and  Whitley  hills 
occasion  some  irregularity  in  the  frame,  they  will  scarcely  be 
thought  to  take  off  from  the  beauty  of  the  piece  ;  these  and  the 
adjoining  hills,  rising  with  a  bold  front,  and  most  of  them  cul- 
tivated to  their  summits,  recal  to  the  mind,  the  cnthusiatic  de- 
scription 
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scription  of  Italy;  and  the  sheep,  hanging  as  it    wrrc,  im\ 

of  others,  illustrate  the  much  admired  idea  «if  liie 
poet. 

In  this  animated  description,  however,  Mr,  P.  ha*  not 
Knot  resulting  from  a  nearer  view  of  the  hop   £rrr<un<ii 
flowery  orchards,  that  fill  the  breast  with  supreme  delight, 
rambling  over  tins  fertile  district;  and  it  is  to  be  lamented, 
so  few  of  our  artists  hate  ever  thought  of  making  i 
of  their  studies.     The  late  Earl  of  Orford  very  justly 
that  in  a  country,  like  England,  so  profusely  beautified  will 
armenities  of  nature,  it  is  extraordinary  that  we  have 
so  few  pood  painters  of  landscape.     As  our  poets,  ad 
their  imaginations  with  sunny  hills,  or  sigh  after  grottoes 
cooling  breezes,  our    painters   draw   rocks  and   precip. 
CMtellaUd  mountains,  because  Virgil  gasped   for  breath  at  fli 
pies,  and  Salvator  wandered  amidst  Alps  and  Appennities.     Of 
ever  verdant  lawns,  rich  vales,  fields,  and  haycock*,  and  «*?■ 
grounds,  are  neglected  as  homely  and  familiar  subjects.      Hi 
latter  too  are  entirely  forgotten,  although   they  arc   cxtr*n*4« 
picturesque,  particularly  in  the  season  of  patherini*,  when 
tendrils  are  ambitiously  climbing,  and  others  danulm 
festoons;  whilst  poles,  despoiled  of  their  garlands,  are  erected  fats 
easy  pyramids,  thai  contrast  *eH  with  the  lesser  and  upright  on*l 
yet  standing.     U  is  to  be  hoped,  that  some  native  provincial  sr» 
ti*t  may  yet  start  up  to  do  away  this  just  complaint,  and  we  bar* 
no  doubt  that  there  arc  people  of  sufficient  last*  in  the  county, 
to  give  such  an  one,  all  the  encouragement  he  mi^ht  nv 
putist  not  be  supposed,  however,   that  the  whole  of  the  county 
present*  this  picturesque  beauty  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller, 
veral  districts  are  rather  deficient  in    it ;    particularly  f 
Droit wich  to  Bromsgrove,  and  its  neighbourhood,  where  the  road^ 
in  general,  takes  a  high  level,   and  occasionally  affords  an  tx* 
ive  view,  but  quite  of  a  different  nature  to  the  other 

•  Wulpole'i  WotK  Vol.  IV.  p.4oO. 
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of  the  county  If  charmed  with  the  rich  luxuriance  of  vegeta- 
tion, and  the  fine  fringes  of  wood  skirting  the  pasture*  wh 
present  themselves  on  all  si  ties  in  the  southern  part*  of  Worces- 
fetfflhire;  yet  here  the  tourist  finds  them  gradually  to  disappear 
as  he  proceeds  towards  the  north,  and  meets  with  m  nakedness 
and  deficiency  of  the  warmth  of  landscape,  which  can  only  b* 
accounted  for  from  the  comparative  poverty  of  the  red  sandy 
soil,  and  the  greater  elevation. 

The  general  distribution  of  soil  through  the  county,  has  been 
estimated  on  the  following  scale:* 

A< ' 
Light  sand,  sandy  loam,  gravelly  loam,  &c.  *  120,000 
Friable  loam,  adapted  for  turnips,  hops,  and  fruit,  1*20,000 
Strong  clay  loam,  for  wheat  and  beans,  &c.  *  120,000 
Natural  meadows  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  .  .  .  50,000 
Grass  land,  including  parks,  plantations,  &c.  .  60,000 
Wood  lands,  roads,  towns,  rivers,  gardens,  &c,  .  20,000 
Wastes  and  commons, 50,000 

£00,000 

This  estimate  has  been  further  illustrated  by  slating  the 
i  ii 

Acres. 

Common  fields  of  arable  land,  equal  to    •      •     .    20,000 

Inclosed  ditto ,     „     310,000 

Permanent  grass   land     ,,,..,..     100,000 

Kitchen  gardens,  &c 5,000 

Wood;*,  wftstesj  rivers,  roads,  fyc 35,000 

500,000 

According  to  Mr.  Pomeroy's  statement,  conurmul  by  Mr.  Pitt. 
and  agreeing  with  the  observations  of  the  editor,  none  of  the 
farms  are  extravagantly  large;  some  being  small,  from  forty  to 
fifty  pounds,  and  thus  increasing  up  to  three  huudered  pounds 
pet   annum.      Home   indeed  are  larger,    but  the   smaller  class 

of 

•  Vide  Pitt**  Survey,  p,  11. 
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of  farms  predominate  ;  and  though  the  county  may,  by  lite 
advocate  for  large  farms,  be  supposed  to  lose  the  advantages  at- 
tendant upon  them,  such  as  experimental  cultivation  upon  a  large 
scale,  improved  instruments,  &c,  yet  we  are  rather  of  opinion 
that  all  these  advantages  are  enjoyed  to  a  considerable 
teut  in  Worcestershire,  and  will  soou  be  more  so,  as  the  nui 
ber  of  (wtHtlanm  who  occupy  Land,  has  increased  considerably 
laic  years  ;  several  of  whom  hold  forth  very  laudable  examples 
improvement.  Amongst  these  we  may  enumerate  the  farms  at 
Lea  Castle,  Wotverley  ;  Mr.  Lech  mere's,  at  the  Ridd  and  SuVi 
End,  the  latter  of  which  we  believe  is  recently  in  other  occu] 
Iron  :  Mr.  Carpenter's,  at  Chaddealey,  &c.  &c; 

To  give  a  detailed  estimate  of  the  Produce  of  the  county, 
far  beyond  our  limits  or  plan ;  we  must  therefore  refer  to  Mr. 
Pitt's  Survey ;  but  it  will  afford  some  slight  idea  of  the  subject, 
if  we  state  his  estimate  concerning  wheat.  In  360,000  acres  of 
arable  land,  he  estimates  43,500  acres  as  laid  down  in  wheat, yielding 
from  twenty  to  thirty -two  bushels  per  acre,  or  1,200,000  bushels 
on  an  average.  From  this  he  deducts  108,750  bushels  for  seed, 
at  2f  per  acre,  leaving  a  nett  annual  produce  of  1091,250  bush- 
«K;  a  quantity  which  we  hope  will  soon  be  much  increased  from 
the  number  of  enclosures  now  in  hand  in  various  parts  of  the 
county. 

Though  the  Rents  in  this  county,  as  in  all  others,  have  been 
Jong  paid  in  money,  it  excited  some  surprize,  to  find  Mr.  Pitt  de 
claring  that  slight  personal  services  are  sometimes  required, 
team-work,  keeping  a  game  dog  for  the  landlord,  &c.  This,  ho 
ever,  we  believe  not  to  lie  very  common  ;  and  we  are  sorry  to  find 
that  a  considerable  rise  hi  rents  has  taken  place,  ev*n  snne  he 
wrote  in  1806.  At  that  period,  common  held  farms  with  inci- 
sures near  the  homestead,  were  twenty  shillings  per  acre  ;  inclo- 
sed (arms  of  inferior  land  about  the  same  price,  but  those  of  a 
superior  quality  as  high  as  thirty  shillings.  Home  few  instances, 
he  says,  then  existed  of  whole  fauns  lei  fro  in  forty  to  fifty  shil- 
lings per  acre,  all  round,  but  then  these  were  of  superior  staple 
and  contained  a  great  proportion  of  pasture  or  meadow  land, 
9  near 
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near  to  commercial  arul  populous  towns  ;  the  rents  of  course  were 
considerably  higher;  the  meadows  on  the  banks  of  Severn,  and 
water  meadows  in  other  districts,  letting  for  four  or  five  pounds 
per  acre.  Now,  however,,  even  these  rents  are  raised  iu  u 
instances  hi  a  proportion  of  one- third.  It  must  indeed  be  allow* 
ed,  thai  in  numberless  instances  throughout  the  kingdom,  the 
mi* i  ;ts  has  produced  a  better  system  of  husbandry,  and 

elicited  a  spirit  of  attentive  industry  that  had  long  lain  dormant ; 
and  we  will  ucknu  <  here  are  many  competitors  at 

every  sale,  who  will  give  almost  any  price  for  it,  it  is  not  surprising 
fStat  landholders  will  raise  their  rents  in  proportion:  but  there 
must  be  bounds  to  every  thing,  and  the  laud-owners  will  find, 
when  perhaps  too  late,  that  a  nominal  increase  in  their  rent  roll 
does  not  make  them  richer,  as  the  consequent  rise  upon  all  other 
article*,  in  proportion  as  corn  rises,  together  with  the  increase  of 
poors4  rates,  will  always  counterbalance  this  nominal  advantage. 
Whilst  rents  are  thus  rapidly  and  improvidently  raised,  the 
of  corn  cannot  be  expected  to  fall,  even  in  a  plentiful  bar- 
,  but  this  subject  would  carry  us  far  beyond  our  limits;  the 
editor  of  these  sheets  must  confess,  however,  that  these  consul 
lions  prevented  any  surprise  on  his  part,  when  he  heard  the 
fanners  in  Worcestershire  complain  that  com  was  loo  cheap,  and 
that  at  a  time  when  the  public  were  suffering  under  high  pru 
and  calling  out  for  a  stoppage  of  the  distillation  from  grain. 

The  Tenure  in  this  county  are  various ;  there  is  much  free- 
hold laud;  copyholds  also  are  frequent  with  the  usual  hcriots,  or 
tines;  church  and  corporate  leaseholds  too  are  numerous,  with 
small  reserved  rents,  but  considerable  fines  in  reuewiug  dropped 
lives,  and  calculated  on  the  same,  scale  of  increase,  with  the 
advanced  rents  in  other  instances. 

Having  thus  slightly  noticed  the  surface  of  the  county,  it  may 
pteted  that  we  should  pay  some  attention  to  its 
Mineralogy. 
Much  indeed  cannot  be  said  on  this  subject,  for  (as  in  all  the 
other  fertile  counties  of  England,)  little  is  to  be  found  under  the 

surface 
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surface,  *here  the  external  produce  is  so  luxuriant.     Yet  if  VVor- 
eeaterahire  cannot  boast  its  mines  of  lead  or  iron  ore,  it  in  not 
lent  in  a  variety  of  subterranean  strata,  which  may  in  som« 
measure  be  considered  as  equally  useful.     There  is  no  scarcity  of 
clay  fit  for  brick ;  nor  of  lime- stone  in  the  hills/*  where  consider- 
able quantities  ol  it  night  be  burnt  for  use,  if  coal  could  be  more 
conveniently  brought  to  the  spot,  the  want  of  winch  prevents  it 
Mjd  as  a  manure.     Some  coal,  how  ever,  is  raised 
western  district,  particularly  about  Mamble,  where  there 
is  a  railway  1<  the  Leominster  canal,  as  will  be  more  par- 

ticularly noticed  in  another  place  ;  at  Pensax  also  there  are  coal 
mines,  much  used  for  coke  for  the  hop  kilns;  and  some  of  this* 
iiuds  its  way  to  Whitley  and  Abhertey  for  the  lUBtiyttC  Al 
present,  however,  there  is  very  little  prospect  of  these  mines  be. 
cbrofhg  of  any  great  value  to  the  county,  for  the  vein  is  little 
mote  Brail  twe  feet  in  thickness,  and  that  too  at  a  depth  of  two 

.:h! ■■ ,  from  whence  the  water  must  be  raised  by  manual  labour 
in  backets  us  the  mines  will  not  afford  the  expense  of  a  st 
« tii 'ine.  Worcestershire  therefore  is  obliged  principally  to  depend 
on  the  Staffordshire  mines,  whose  produce  is  brought  down  the 
Severn  :  but  such  is  the  want  of  fuel  in  many  parts  of  the  county, 
that  even  in  the  vale  of  Evesham,  the  poor  are  glad  to  burn  the 
bean  stubble,  which  tin  farmers  ur*  witting  to  give  them,  consi- 
dering it  as  injurious  to  the  ground  if  plowed  uj. 

Quartz  which  is  a  silicious,  and  by  some  considered  as  an  abo- 
riginal production,  is  found  in  great  plenty  in  the  Malvern  hills, 
as  will  be  more  fully  noticed  hereafter ;  and  much  of  it  may  1 
traced  in  the  Lickey  near  Bromsgr 

Freestone  tit  for  building, ii  farad  in  different  parte.  In  Cloevw 
Prior  parish-]  are  quarrii  v  0f  very  good  stone,  fit  for  ham-floors  and 
other  uses;  some  of  it  bears  a  fine  polish  like  Derbyshire  marble, 
and  not  inferior  to  it.     The  beds  lie  from  four  to  twelve,  or  four* 

tftML 
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?et  below  the  surface.     By  means  of  file  Avon  navigation, 

ge  quantities  from  these  quarries  are  sent  to  various  part*  in 

le  neighbourhood  of  the  county,  which  have  for  some  time  opened 

branch  of  business  of  some  importance,  as  affording  erap\oy- 

Mttl  to  many  who  might  otherwise  have  been  in  idleness.     A 

eddish  stone  is  to  be  found  also  in  extensive  quarries  on  tht 

roadway  hills. 

Tbp  Limestone  quarries  about  Dudley  are  very  extensive,  ancf 
xtrcmely  curious  as  excavations,  particularly  under  tin 

.•^  that  is  considered  as  belonging  properly  Id  Staffordshire, 

tils!  the  town  oF  Dudley  stands  in  this  county,  some  apology 

n*y  be  considered  as  necessary  for  introducing  in  thfc  place  a 

eftttiption  of  them,  for  which  we  are  in  a  great  measure  indebted 

Mr.  Warner  in  his  Northern  Tour.     He  describes  his  route,  in 

i  is  ling  Stourbridge  for  Dudley,  in  which  in  fact  he  crossed  part 

Staffordshire,  as  leaving  the  sandy  soil  which  he  fad  passed 

1  mites,  and  entering  upon  a  stiff  clay,  the  external 

overiug  to  those  productive  mines  of  coals,  and  that  pecttltai 

ululated  iron,  which  abound  in  that  district,  being  partly   iir 

7orc*stn  shire,  hut    principally   in    Staffordshire*     After  some 

Nwrvatfrons  dmwn  from  that  very  scientific  miucralogical  pn 

Mr.  Keif,  which  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  County  History  of  Si. 

>cd  shire,  be  notices  a  curious  fact,  well  worthy  the  observation  of 

o*e  tlho  are  too  much  in  the  habit  of  forming  general  theories, 

at  tiM  locality  of  ore  and' coal  in  these  parts  is  somewhat  si ngu- 

r,  since  Uiey  only  extend  to  the  distance  of  about  six  miles  round 

udley,  and  are  then  lost  and  succeeded  by  sand;    Speaking  of 

le  situation  of  Dudley,  he  observes  that  it  may  be  considered 

s  forming  the  centre  of  two  ranges  of  hiHs,  of  which  one  funY 

wards  the  north,  consisting  of  limestone,  whilst  the  other  takes 

southerly  cdurse,  and  forms  the  Rowley  hills,  consisting  chiefly 

f  basalt,     fn  this  part  of   his   mineralogies!   description,   we 

bust  however  differ  from  him,  as  what  he  calls  basalt,  is  in  i 

►tiling  more  than  the  frapp  of  Swedish  mineralogists,  and  the' 

adstane  of  ths  EniHish  miners,  axr  frequent  in  Derbyshire. 

\  v  r  Orr 
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On  the  southernmost  point  of  the  limestone  chain,  stood  the 
Castle  of  Dudley,  now  in  ruins,  and  part  of  the  town;  and  tin 
are  completely  undermined  by  stupendous  quarries  iu  the 
the  entrant  hsfSg  about  half  a  mile  to  the  northward  of  the 
tie.  Here,  exclaims  Mr.  W*  a  prodigious  scene  of  subterraneous 
excavation  discovers  itself,  consisting  of  several  limestone  injurs 
and  tunnels  worked  into  the  ruck,  one  of  which  perforates  ileu- 
tire! y ,  and  opens  again  into  day,  at  Uie  distance  of  nearly  two 
miles  from  its  entrance.  Thii  is  thirteen  feet  high,  and  m 
wide,  and  at  one  point,  sixty-four  feet  below  the  surface  of 
earth.  The  caverns  are  truly  august,  being  of  great  extent,  and 
considerable  height;  their  roof  supported  by  vast  rude  square 
pillars  of  limestone,  left  for  that  purpose.  Various  marine  pro- 
ductions are  found  in  this  mass  of  rock,  such  as  echini,  comua 
ammov'tf,  and  other  common  fossils  ;  but  the  rarest  production  of 
this  soil  is  the  pcdiculus  marinus,  or  sea  louse,  (the  entismolMus 
paradoxus  monocuJi  deperdtii  of  Limeys, J  but  called  in 
boo*  |y  naturalist's  vocabulary  of  the  place  where  it  is  found, 
Dudley  locust.  In  form  it  resembles  the  common  wood  loust 
cept  that  it  is  not  triloba  ted,  and  exceeds  it  considerably  in  - 
some  specimens  being  nearly  five  inches  long,  and  few  so  small 
as  the  insect  it  is  compared  to.  Being  discovered  only  at  Dud- 
ley, and  one  other  place  in  the  kingdom,  the  fossil  is  the  more 
valuable,  a  circumstance  not  unknown  to  the  venders  of  these 
productions.  To  ruler  furl  her  upon  the  mineralogy  of  th  is  dis- 
trict, would  trench  upon  the  bounds  of  another  county,  we  shall 
therefore  merely  observe  that  Limestone,  as  before  mentioned,  is 
found  in  the  WtUey  and  Ahberky  hill*;  and  aUo  that  it  forms  the 
understratum  of  a  considerable  pail  of  the  vale  of  Evesham. 

In   the  parishes  of  the  Litlh -tons,  also,  are  some  con  side 
quarries  of  calcareous  flag -stone ;  which  answers  « 
fry  flooring  of  bams,  or  even  halls  and  kilohcnsj  and  these  form 
oe  of  industry  for  the  neighbourhood. 

The  salt-springs  of  Druitwich  being  us  closely  connected  with 
the  political  nif  of  thai  town  and  neighbourhood,  as  with 
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mineralogy  of  the  county,  will  be  more  fully  noticed  under 
their  proper  head  ;  it  is  sufficient,  therefore,  to  mention  here,  tfcftl 
the  talc*  gypmm,  or  alabaster  found  above  these  spring*,  is  ra- 
ther of  a  peculiar  species,  being  a  shining,  squamose,  fossile  st 
of  a  whitish  color,  composed  of  a  gypseous  earth,  which  does 
not  ferment  with  acids.  It  readily  falls  to  powder  in  the  fire.  If 
burnt  without  being  red  hut,  its  powder  soon  concretes  with  wa- 
ter, into  a  hard  mass;  hence  its  utility  for  making  images,  floors 
for  houses  and  barns,  &c.  It  is  so  hard,  that  the  workmen  n« 
?er  sink  the  salt-pits  their  whole  diiimr ter  through  it,  but  content 
them  nth  boring  a  bole,  fnnr  innhfn  in  diimoloT,  thrnngh 

wlnehtlie  brine  always  rises  with  great  rapidity.  It  i^  it  pn^ent, 
indeed,  unnecessary  to  sink  any  new  pits,  as  some  of  the  old 
ones  are,  singly,  sufficient  to  supply  the  whole  kingdom, 

Mineral  Springs  will  be  more  fully  noticed  under  llieir  rcNpec- 
•Is;  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  here,  that  besides  the 
wells  at  Malvern,  there  are  several  useful  chalybeate*  in  Kidder- 
minster pflfitth,  of  which  that  at  Siuidbourne  is  the  strongest  ;  al 
tlie  Rouudhill  also,  in  the  same  parish,  is  one  powerful  in  veirmv 
ing  obstructions,  and  in  strengthening  and  assisting  digestion.  On 
Burl ish common  is  a  well,  called  the  dropping  well,  which  is  also 

•idered  as  excellent  for  the  cure  of  sore  eyes,  and  several  < 
are  well  attested  of  its  successful  application. 

Here  also  a  general  notice  of  the 

Fouerts 
is  in  some  measure  necessary.  Worcestershire,  indeed,  in 
the  earliest  times,  was  complete! y  covered  with  trees,  bill 
about  the  time  of  the  conquest  il  was  considered  as  Liv- 
ing five  forests,  Fecktttham,  Omh<rshtj,  Hbrewell,  Malv<ni, 
and  Wyrt  :  of  the  latter,  however,  at  the  present  day.  bar  a 
small  part  lies  in  this  county,  though,  as  we  have  before  hiuted, 
it  is  not  impossible  that  it  may  have  extended  over  great  pail  of 
it,  and  perhaps  given  it  a  name. 

Feckmham  was  very  extensive,  as  it  appears  by  an  old  peram- 
bulation iti  the  reiga  of  Edward  I.  that  it  commenced  at  the  Fore* 

gate, 

•  Wash's  iuprf. 
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gate,  Worcester,  and  passed  to  Beverhum  ay  Stour  to  Hordes* 
)'  y,  round  by  Evesham  to  Spelt  Kiev,  and  so  to  Sidbury.  It  mm 
disafforested  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  in  1629,  mud  has  no*  de- 
creased, and  almost  ceased  to  taiet,  from  tlio  continual  demand* 
for  the  «att- works  at  Drottwirh,  until  within  these  few  years  thai 
the  supply  of  coaler  has  been  found  sufficient  for  oil  the  purposes 
of  manufacture. 

Ombtrsby  forest  hegan  at  the  north-gate  of  Worcester,  and  ex* 
tended  alont;  the  hanks  of  the  Severn. 

Horrwetl  forest  was  in  the  southern  district,  hetrkraini»  at  the 
south-gate,  and  extending  along  the  eastern  road  to  Spetchl 
from  thence  lo  Thurgarton,  and  across  the  A*  on,  and  including 
all  the  country  be tween  the  two  principal  rivers.  These  last  two 
forests,  however,  have  ceased  to  exist  aw  such  since  the  reign  of 
Henry  HI. 

Mairern  forest,  or  chasr,  as  it  was  latterly  detonated, 
tended,  in  length,-  from  the  river  Terne  in  the  north,  toward* 
Gloucestershire  in  the  south,  and  from  the  Severn  to  the  top  of 
Malvern  hills,  ^lure  may  still  be  traced  the  trench  dag  along  the 
ridge,  W  mark  its  limits,  and  divide  it  from  the  possession*  of  lliw 
see  of  Hereford.  This  trench  is  also  the  divisional  line  *«f  !h* 
two  counties,  and  was  dug  in  aoaaayHmoC  of  a  long  onnt<*t  be- 
twec  it  the  hi&hop,  and  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  to  whom  the  format 
had  been  granted  by  Edward  I,  in  consequence  of  his  marriage 
with  Joan  of  Acres,  daughter  of  that  monarch.  At  the  saina 
tins  Gilbert,  Earl  of  Gloucester!  received  a  grant  of  Ota' 
small  flMtit  of  Cora;  but  in  consequence  of  these  royal  demesnes 
beconiiiii;  tin  property  of  a  subject,  Malvern  was  called  a  dtwteV 
and  Cdlw  received  the  name  of  a /<iirn,  losing  also  eoiistderah la 
prtftfegti  iu  couseqnenee  of  this  change,* 

Iffrre 

•  A  ch»*e  iv  mentioned  a*  being  a  place  of  rec<  i|*t  for  deer  and  *  i 

i  middle  place,  between  a  foreitaad  s  park  ;  and  a>  toe  dii* 

rincttpn  of  a  forest  depends  on  having  a  "justice  in  Evrc,*'  caw 

rule  but  the  crown,  of  course,  a  forest,  wlt-n  coming  in!  4«nf 

a  st1 


We/re  Jfareat  aeenpied  the  aorth^eetern  pe^tf  tUe.epB^,  ea- 
Mtfding  i^  ShrppAiw  ai4;.3taffq«d«hir^^iid^:wlNM  held*  it 

pW  be  marflp*>pefty  noticed. 

-.}  9efMdesaprir  farts  -of  these  farerte  **  ere  stfll  m  existence, 
j4aere<*F*m&&y  traota  of  woodland;  coatfitftMig.prtfteipaHy.e/ oak, 
pad  ata^and  alto  eoeae  beeehi  el a  moet  excellent  a.ttaHty.  In 
'the  h*d(re*rewa*  are  greaiiruaatities  ot  elm,  whiehjiave  hitherto 
iwn^M.tMketrof  a  £ood  setting;  hut  it  m  to  be  fcareeV  that 
ft*  j*a*en*  mode:  of  lopping  and  patlardtti$  in  iaanjr  .parte  ef  the 
jeaqhty^  will  eauae  fc ecsBidetable  deterioration.  Much  limber  of 
jMaperiertnze  cannot  now,  however,  be  expected,,  from  .the  great 
jdenmnd'for  young  trees  for  hep-poles,  and  from  the  gieat  price 
p*4  both  fortrees  and  underwood,  for  the  purpoae  of  taking 
#fraiwal  far  the  iron-works  in  the  neighboring,  coonttea. 

W*  *h»U  now  take  a  view  of  the 
Rivers, 
whioh  consist  of  the  Severn,  Avon,  Teme,  and  Stour;  to  which 
any  be  added  the  smaller  stream*  of  Salwarp,  Axrowe  Ledden, 
and  Rea,  &c 

The  river  Severn  has  been  often  described,  bat  perhaps  never 
jrith  better  effect  than  by  Dyer. 

"    ■■  ■  ■     the  mountain  woods, 

And  winding  vallies,  with  the  various  notes 

Of  pipe,  sheep,  kiae,  and- birds,  aad  limpid  brooks, 

Unite  their  echoes  \  near  at  hand,  the  wide 

Majestic  wave  of  Severn  slowly  rolls 

Along  the  deep  divided  glebe;  the  flood , 

And  trading  bark,  with  low  contracted  sail,  • 

Linger  among  the  reeds  and  copsy  banks 

To  listen;  and  to  view  the  joy oot  scene." 

This  river  has  been  supposed  to  derive  its  Latin  name  of  Sabri- 

C3  na 

a  subject,  must  lose  this  privilege,  and  thereby  change  its  name.    A  chase 
also  is  defined  to  differ  from  a  park,  in  not  being  enclosed/  being  6JT  larger 
extent,  and  having  a  greater  variety  of  game,  under  the  superintendence  of 
•  greater  number  of  keepers,  verdure rs,  &c    Nath't  Survey. 
•Pomcroy's  Agricultural  purvey. 
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Ha,  from  Sabr,  "  sand,"  and  Sabrin,  u  sandy/1  in  the  ancient 
ISritislt  language,  because  it  is  often  muddy,  especially  when 
hasty  rains  fall  on  the  Welch  mountains.  Baxter  derives  *  it  from 
*'  Ha-au-rean,"  which  signifies  the  Queen  of  Rivers,  and  H 
rather  a  curious  coincidence,  that  its  Saxon  name  Sttferne  may 
he  derived  from  the  ancient  appellations,  or  may  he  trans  I 
"  sea-flowing."  Horseley  tells  us  that  f  the  common  opinion  of 
the  Severn  being  the  river  to  which  the  Romana  advanced,  and 
where  Plautiux  fought  the  Britons,  seems  to  be  very  well  sup* 
ported  from  Dion' s-  account;  according  10  which  Plautius,  hav- 
ing left  it  garrison  amongst  the  Boduni,  or  Dobuni,  advanced  still 
further  before  lie  eaine  to  this  river,  which  the  Britons  thought  im- 
passable. Now,  he  adds,  the  Severn  has  most  probably  been  the 
western  boundary,  at  least  of  some  part  of  the  country  of  the 
Dottuni.  and  seems  in  all  respects  to  answer  to  Ihe  circumstances 
of  the  relation. 

That   Severn  was  in  the   Roman    district    called   "  FUvta/' 

•4  further  proved  from  an  author  already  quoted,  Richard  the 

Monk,  where  he  says,  "  Flavin  initium  cepit  a  mari   Germanico, 

contitictur  Thamcsi  tluvio.  Sabrhta,  a  finibits  SilurnmOrdovicum* 

qui,  verglt  ad  Seplentrioues  et  Brigantum  regionem. 

Its  course,  from  its  rise  on  PltnUmmon  hill,  in  Montgomery- 
shire, has  already  hern  noticed  in  GlouccSterMrt,  we  shall 
therefore  just  observe,  that  it  enters  this  county  a  little  above 
Bcwdley,  which  it  separates  from  Wribhenlmll  in  Kidderminster; 
below  this  it  passes  Ribbesford,  and  the  Blackstone  rocks,  where, 
not  many  yean  since,  it  formed  for  itself  a  new  channel,  and 
now  runs  at  some  distance,  from  the  hermitage.  At  Stourpnrt  it 
receives  the  Stow  and  its  canal,  after  passing  Ankv  and  Mitton; 
then  passes  Redstone  ferry,  where  formerly  there  was  another  cu- 
rious hermitage,  on  to  Hnrtlebury,  Orabersley,  and  Holt  Castle  ; 
so<»n  after  which  it  receives  the  Sal  warp,  and  the  Droitwirh  ca- 
nal, and  before  it  reaches  Worcester,  Ho   Ikverburn,  or  Ottcrwa- 

tcr 

,s  At«t.  Brfomnn.  p.  ?06.  f  Horsley's  Brit*  Rom. 

$  l>e  Situ  Drifnnuij',  Bertram's  Edit. 
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ter  falls  into  it.  Its  current  being  thus  considerably  inc reused, 
it  runs  on  towards  Worcester,  where,  in  ancient  times,*  these 
was  no  bridge,  but,  its  it  is  said,  people  passed  over  the  ford 
through  Eyeport,  or  Newport-gate.  It  is  indeed  in  the  summer 
mouths  a  continued  lord  from  thence  quite  down  to  Digits,  except 
right  over  against  the  College  stairs,  where  the  priory  boat  was 
formerly  kept,  and  where  there  is  now  a  ferry.  About  one  mile 
furthci  down  it  receives  the  Teme,  then  passing  on  by  Keinsey. 
Stoke,  and  Upton,  where  there  is  a  handsome  bridge,  and  theuee 
to  Tewkesbury,  where  it  receives  the  Avon,  and  enters  another 
county. 

In  this  river  salmon  were  formerly  so  plentiful,  that  mau> 
sous,  as  Dr.  Nash  informs  us,  when  they  bound  their  children 
apprentices,  thought  it  necessary  to  insert  a  clause,  that  tin  \ 
should  not  be  fed  upon  salmon  more  than  twice  a  week.  Tin  > 
are  not  by  any  means  now  su  numerous;  but  there  is  a  small  fish 
called  the .  Samlet,  which  Pennant  considers  as  the  smallest  of 
the  trout  kind,*  frequent  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Sevan,  and  the 
rivers  that  run  into  it.  It  is  by  many  supposed  Lo  be  the  li 
the  salmon;  hut  Mr.  Pennant  gives  sufficient  reasons  to  overturn 
that  opinion.  According  to  that  writer,  the  Severn  affords  the 
Shad  m  higher  perfection!  than  any  other  river  in  Britain.  This 
fish  makes  it  first  appearance  iu  May,  but  in  very  warm  season* 
in  April,  for  its  arrival,  sooner  or  later,  depends  much  on  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  It  continues  in  the  river  about 
two  mouths,  and  then  is  succeeded  hy  another  variety.  Lam- 
prtys  are  now  too  well  known  to  require  description;  but  it  may 
surprize  persons  unacquainted  with  the  sagacity  and  instinct  of 
fish,  to  hear,  that  though  the  river  Avon,  at  its  mouth  near  Tewkt  * 
bury^  greatly  resembles  the  Severn,  yet  no  salmon,  shad,  lam- 
prey, or  lampern,  ever  mistake  their  course,  or  go  up  the  river 
Avon  :  this  however  is  an  indubitable  fact,  and  must  be  accounted 

C  4  faf 


Wash'*  Surrey. 
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for  by  supposing  thai  the  particle*  of  fond  floating  in  cadi  river, 
and  the  nature  of  their  bottoms,  invM  diitor  considerably.  Cam* 
den  tells  us  of  the  lampreys,  that  they  are  best  and  sweetest  in 


spring 


for  in  summer  the  interior  ncrve>  which  scm 


N 


a  back  bone,  grows  hard.  The  Italians  heiijihn  the  flavour  fry 
a  particular  pickle;  for  they  kill  them  with  Malmsey,  atop  thfcif 
mouths  with  nutmegs,  and  the  holts  in  the  head  with  eloVee,  and 
rolled  then*  round  with  pounded  filberds,  crumbs  of  bread,  tkl. 
Malmsey,  and  spices,  and  stew  them  in  a  pan  over  a  gentle  rite 
for  a  few  minutes.  It  m.iy  be  also  seen  in  Pennant,*  and  not: 
indeed  by  any  casual  rambler  on  Si  win's  banks,  that  innumerable 
quantities  of  what  are  supposed  to  be  the  fry  <<f  the  Conger 
come  up  this  river  about  the  month  of  April,  preceding  the  she-H, 
which,  it  has  been  conjectured,  migrate  into  the  Severn  1o  feed 
on  them.  These  small  fry  swarm  literally  during  the  season,  and 
arc  commonly  caught  in  a  kind  of  sieve  made  of  hair  cloth,  lixed 
to  a  long  pole.  The  fisherman  standing  on  the  banks  during  the 
Hood  tide,  puts  in  his  net  as  far  as  he  can  reach,  drawing  it  twit 
full  at  every  sweep,  and  the  quantity  taken  every  tide  becomes 
very  considerable.  The  benefits  resulting  from  the  navigation  ef 
this  river  are  very  great,  as  n  admits  of  vessels  of  110  tons  to 
Gloucester;  those  of  eighty  may  go  to  Worcester;  of  sixty  a* 
far  as  Bewdky  bridge  |  whilst  those  of  thirty  may  g^  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  county  ;  the  ft  bole  navigation  extending  upwar* 
160  miles  from  its  mouth,  without  the  assistance  of  any  locks. 
'this  trade  has  been  continually  increasing  of  late  years;  and  as 
far  back  as  the  year  1738,  several  hundred  thousand  tons  of 
eoals  were  annually  shipped  from  Madeley  and  Broselcy,  to  the 
dillerent  depots  on  )l&  banks  j  frnm  whence  in  return  were  brought 
grain,  pig  and  bar  iron,  &c.  together  with  earthen  ni&uuraeli  - 
wool,  bops,  cyder,  &c.  to  a  considerable  amount.  Even  as  fat 
hack  as  the  before-mentioned  Sear,  there  were  upwards  of  400 
tassels  of  all  descriptions  employed  solely  in  the  river  navigation; 
these  vessels  were  then,  and  now  are,  of  two  different  const  i 

tions; 

•  Brjtull  Zoology,  Vo4.  III.  131. 
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Jtw\%;  the   smaller  toes,  a*  barges   from  forty  la  sixty  feet  ih 
length,  with  n  dingle  awist,  a  eqOard'suit  to  hoist  when  ttte  wirnt 
is  free,  and  ju  lrarthcn  from  twenty  to  ibrty  tons  j  ttk:  tart+w  i 
eels,  or   trows,  (rt>ni  forty    to  cii>bty  ton*  hurthen,  with  a  rtissl 
and  top-most,  both  rigged  so  as  to  stfiktj  in  pasbfrtg  ander 
bridges,  wijh  square  sails,  and  often  with  u  lulzerMriaiit  *n<l    ! 
and  aft  sails*  their  length  from  tity- to  witty  fee*,  nM  breadth 
from  sixteen  to  twenty.  being  in  fac't.  In  mont  iiifttaifoe>,  its  nm 
improved,  fit  for  the  aavigation  of  Ike  Bristol  Channel.     8?nee 
canals  have  had  an  entrance  from  this  river,  bwlt*  of  a  fit 
on  for  them  may  he  seen  paaaing  along* ;  and  iuldeed  the 
the  craft  now  on  the  Severn  are  in  *  very  rtufectable 
tag  in  some  mtaaure  a  auraory  for  the  coasting  trade, 
itely  for  our  sea  service.     It' must  be  confessed,  that 
some   partial   stoppages  in  this  nit  as  far  as 

regards  the  rarger  craft;  for  though  la  the  lower  putt  of  the 
ruunty*  the  river  is  at  all  times  a  deep  still  Water ;  from 

ire  towards  the  northern  part,   th  sc  in  the  bottom  of 

nearly  thirty  feet,  so  it  naturally  happens  that,  when  Hie  wider  is 
low,  which  is  generally  the  case  towards  the  close  of  summer,  a 
nam  her  of  shoals  and  shallows  present  thetris  td  impede 

the  progress  of  all  but  those  of  very  little  draught  of  wut 

Notwithstanding  these  obstructions,  this  river  teuds  greatly  to 
promote  the  internal  commerce  of  the  county,  aAd  W  afford  I  hand- 
some competence  to  many  respectable  individuals,  the  proprietor* 
i«e  trading  craft.  BMN  bilked  Indeed  carry  on  business  oh 
a  very  extensive  scale,  having  tu..t  onry  river  boat*,  but  also 
canal  barges,  so  as  to  avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity  «.f 
conveying  produce,  manufactures,  and  import*  of  all  kinds,  be- 
tween Bristol  and  Stqurport,  and  the  other  depots  oit  the  Severn** 
banks.  The  Severn  itst  If,  like  the  OceaU,  if  a  Tree  navigation  ; 
nor  are  there  any  tolls  to  pay  until  the  cuuals  are  entered.  When 
the  craft  proceed  upwards  against  the  stieam,  and  have  not  the 
advantage  of  a  leading  wind,  it  kai  Ik  on  the  custom  to  track 

thorn 
p  Pitt's  Surrey*  p.  J88,  Sot. 
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ihem  by  manual  labour,  to  the  number  of  ten  or  twelve  men, 
dragging  a  single  barge.  Of  late  years,  indeed,  horses  have  been 
introduced,  sometimes  solely,  at  others  one,  or  perhaps  two,  har- 
nessed to  the  track  rope  along  with  half  a  dozen  bipeds :  this 
extraordinary  melange,  however,  may  soon  go  out  of  fashion,  as 
there  was  a  bill  before  the  House  last  session,  (1811)  for  the  inv 
jMHvemt'nt  of  the  "  Severn  Horse  Towing-path,"  under  the  title 
of  the  "  Extension  Bill/'  This  is  a  measure  much  wanted,  as 
there  are  many  parts  on  the  banks,  where,  from  the  interruption  of 
private  property,  horses  cannot  be  employed* 

Thcgncouveniencies  resulting  from  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
navigation  in  summer,  have  induced  the  different  persons  con* 
cemed  to  consult  the  best  engineers  on  the  mode  of  removing  the 
shoals,  or  at  least  of  forming  a  channel  sufficiently  deep  at  all 
times  of  the  year;  hut  there  seems  to  he  no  practicable  measure 
fur  that  good  purpose  c  and  even  the  deepening  of  the  mid-chum  1 
would  only  (if  it  were  possible  to  entente  it,}  permit  vessels  to 
I  down  the  river  with  the  stream,  or  up  it  with  a  leading 
aim],  as  all  tracking  would  be  tut  of  the  question. 

it  advantage*,  in  some  measure  counterbalancing  tin  *r 
r\  ilsf  may  be  expected  to  arise  from  a  more  direct  communication 
with  Birmingham,  by  means  of  the  canal  now  iii  hand  to  lead  from 
Worcester  to  that  town,  and  which  is  to  be  constructed  so  H 
receive  vessels  of  considerable  tonnage;  this  will,  however,  be 
more  particularly  mentioned  in  another  place;  but  here  we  shall 
remark,  that  this  idea  of  the  junction  of  the  riven  on  each  side 
of  the  kingdom,  and  which  was  realized  in  the  Staffordshire,  or 
$  tour  port  Canal,  in  1770,  is  by  no  means  a  novel  one,  which  we 
^hall  prove  by  a  kind  vfpr&phetic  extract  from  Dyers  Fleece i 


**  — - — ■  swell  our  gentle  floods, 

"  And  through  the  centre  of  the  i»le  conduct 

"  To  nnvd)  union.     Trent  and  Scum'*  ware, 

•*  Jty  plains  alone  disjointed,  woo  I 

ff  Sflfljotic  Tharoe».     Willi  I  heir  silver  urns 

M  The  nimble-footed  Naiads  of  the  Spring* 
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"  Await  upon  the  dewy  lawn,  lo  ipecd 
**  And  celebrate  the  union 


•  even,  now  behold* 


°  Adown  a  thousand  floods,  the  burden'd  bark, 

"  With  white  sails  glistening  through  the  gtoomj  woods 

**  Haste  to  their  harbours/' 

Aran  is  snid  to  be  a  name  bestowed  by  the  Britons,  on  such  ri- 
vers as  flowed  gently.  This,  which  for  distinction  sake;  is  gene- 
rally called  the  "  Warwickshire  A  von/*  and  will  be  immortalized 
through  distant  ages,  whilst  the  name  of  Shakespeare  remains, 
takes  its  rise  near  Nascby  in  Northamptonshire,  divides  War- 
wickshire almost  in  equal  parts,  and  enters  Worcestershire  a  little 
above  Cleeve  Prior,  where  it  receives  the  Arrow,  a  small  river 
rising  in  the  Lickey ;  it  then  passes  on  through  the  Littleton 
parishes,  to  Offenhaui,  to  Evesham,  which  it  almost  surrounds 
like  a  horse-shoe ;  then  turning  short  to  the  north  ward,  passes 
Hampton,  and  thence  by  Fladbury,  Persbore,  Crootuc,  Stren- 
sham,  and  into  the  Severn  at  Tewkesbury.  In  this  run  of  about 
twenty  miles  it  also  receives  several  smaller  brooks,  and  is  navi- 
gable for  barges  all  through  the  county,  having  had  the  advan- 
of  the  Introduction  of  locks  Wherever  they  were  necessary, 
through  which  the  navigation  extends  through  the  county, 
without  interruption,  except  in  very  heavy  floods  or  severe  frosts. 
7Vih('  takes  its  rise  in  Radnorshire,  aud,  a  little  above  Tenbury, 
enters  this  county.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  that  town  a  very  rapid 
brook  runs  into  it  from  Kyre  park,  and  it  then  pursues  a  winding 
and  rapid  course  through  a  succession  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
romantic  scenery,  past  the  tillages  of  Eastham,  Lyudrid^e,  and 
Stockton,  then  along  the  charming  woods  and  dales  of  Stan- 
ford  park,  to  Clifton  and  Mart  ley,  under  Knightford -bridge, 
to  Broad  was,  Coteridge,  Braunsiord-bridge,  Powick-bridge,  and 
thence  into  the  Severn  about  two  miles  below  Worcester,  In 
this    winding    course  it    n<  '/ml  brooks,    which  add  to 

the  rapidity  *>(  its  course,  to  which  its  name  is  supposed  to  he 
allusive.     It  is  not    navigable  for  barge*  beyond  Po  wick -bridge. 
Kg  to  Its  rapid  course,  aud  to  its  great  declivity.     If  not  of 
9  any 
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any  great  use  nowever  to  the  county,  it  must  bo  ceifcidued  as  oa# 
of  its  most  picturesque  ornaments,  as  thertf  Is  bo  pm>t  of  it  which 
surpasses  the  vale  of  TemC  in  variety  of  hill  and  dale,  of  wooded 
utly  swelling  knolls,  and  open  fertile  lawns.  In  the 
n,  nothing  can  be  more  delightful  than  a  rumble  ikjoogh 
its  \  indings  of  upwards  of  twenty  midst  a  profs* 

and  pas! 
neatli   its  '  I  lows, 

rapid  |  ufttd 


the  canal  winch 


as  alter- 


' 

oral  ti men  our 

' 

knolls 

thiitlini 

pkt  Sl 

frank  ley, 

e  hour 

mam 


Kid 

port 

$4ilic*rpe  commences  its  short  com  *ew.  mv 

ning  Utronsrh  Eromsgrove,  Stoke  Trior,  L'pton  VVarin  and  DruS- 
»icb?  where  iU  stream  was  lately  increased  hy  the  OTerJIowi&g* 
of  the  salt  springs  before  Uiey  were  turned  into  tUt  new  canal 
which   now  accompanies  the  river  thi  %*rj»e  parish 

Wrstvood  House*  and   thence  into 

ftftdHE* 

m 

Lcddtn  it  a  small  river,  which  rising  near  Ledbury,  in  H 
fordsbire,  forms  a  kind  of  boundary  toward*  Gbuccrtaihii* 
the  south-west,  near  Ridmar ley  and  Stanton. 

Rem  rises  between  Frankley  and  Chadwick,  and 
NorthJitld  and   King's  Norton,   serves   in 
partial  boundary  far  Station!  sod  Warwickshire;    and 
north  of  Mosdej  towards  Birmingham,  there  quits  the 
There  is  another  brook  of  this  name  which  rises  near  CI  n  amy 
and  is  seen  in  different  parts  o/  the  road  between  W< 
Tenbsry.     Oax  attention  is  now  oatvrally  drawn  lota* 
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Of  (hi*  couaty,  lUo  advantage*  rffeakiiig  from  'which  mast  bu 
jcwat  imlotd,  if  fhey  ware  attended  with  no  other  i>ood  than  thai 
of  diminishing  the  number  of  bor*  s  Muploved  in  carriage,  which 
tn  the  year  1794  wwe  supposed,  on  a  pretty  accurate  calculation, 
to  floftBun*  two-Chimb  of  the  whole  annual  produce.  As  these 
eKtefeiyc  works  will  lie  more  properly  considered  under  their 
rtrioas  reference,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  do  more  than  merely 
to  mention  their  name*,  which  are :  1*  The  Trent  and  Severn, 
*r  &ta£br<u»hireasd  Worcestershire,  or  an  indeed  it  is  more  cow- 
monly  called.  Hie  Strntpport  Canal.    2.  The  Droiiwick  CanaL 

3.  The    WorcssLrr  and   Birmingham   Canal,  tiot  yet  finished. 

4.  The  Dudivtj  extension  Canal  &  The  Lcoaimtur  Canal  sue* 
Tenter  y.  H  i  \cellent  water  carriage  through  the  coun- 
ty, it  may  perhaps  be  supposed  that  the  land  carriage  is  upon  an, 
equally  pood  footing :  it  must  be  confessed  imfec-d,  that  the 

Roads 
hare  been  mucii  improved  of  late  yearn  ;  that  in  some  part*  of 
the  county,  the  principal  roads  from  town  to  town,  as  they  are 
supported  by  toll-gates,  are  in  general  in  a  good  state  of  repair  ; 
and  that  as  much  of  tlte  heavy  carriage  is  taken  off  them,  none  of 
them  are  in  a  very  bad  stale  with  respect  to  rata,  &e.  In  some 
Of  the  Willy  districts,  however,  they  are  very  rough  and  uneven, 
particularly  in  the  line  from  Bewdley  to  Cleobury  Mortimer  ;  and 
as  for  the  cross-roads,  though  there  are  some  exceptions  honour* 
their  respective  neighborhood*,  yet  mSny  of  them,  parti- 

ly  in  the  day  districts,  are  ia  a  very  had  state.     As  an  ex- 
cuse fur  this,  it  has  been  advanced,  that  there  are  no  materials  ta 
their  vicinity  fit  for  their  repair ;  this,  however,  is  not  always  cor- 
rect, as   there  are    few  districts   in  the  county  where  material* 
lit  not  be  easriy  found;  and  it  would  be  fortunate  if  those  on 

u    their  repair  depends,  were  to  recollect  that  prevention  is 
often  better  and  cheaper  than  cure,  and  that  considerable  amelio- 

Kuld  take  place  if  proper  attention  were  paid  Lo  the  o] 
tches  and  drains,  and   also  to  the  plashing  of  hedges* 
f  which 
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which  would  permit  a  current  of  air  to  pass  through,  and  allow 
them  sometimes  to  be  visited  by  the  L-cnial  and  evaporating  sun. 
beams;  for  it  happens  on  fortunately  that  much  sun-shine,  and 
other  of  Heav*Vs  best  gifts,  are  expended  in  some  parts  of  the 
county  to  very  little  purpose.  To  these  animadversions,  how* 
there  are  two  honourable  exceptions,  Mr,  Darke-  of  Brcdott, 
whose  Memoir  was  published  in  1794,  by  the  Board  of  Agri cul- 
ture, mentions  that  there  was  then  an  excellent  example  for  per- 
spicuity and  attention  at  the  head  of  the  county,  and  he  adds,  that 
the  late  Judge  Perrot  used  frequently  to  say  that  the  late  Earl 
of  Coventry  had  brought  a  million  of  money  into  Worcestershire, 
from  his  skilful  exertions  in  making  roads  through  the  com 
and  here  we  cannot  kelp  noticing,  that  the  attention  paid  by  his 
successor  to  the  cross-roads  round  Crootue,  is  highly  praise- wor 
as  they  are  kept  in  a  most  excellent  state,  and  are  perfectly  dry 
and  pleasant,  when  the  coach-road  in  their  neighbourhood  is 
hardly  passable  for  a  pedestrian  *.  We  must  also  agree  with  Mr. 
Pomeroy,  that  the  laudable  exertions  of  the  ■  Society  of  the 
Vale  of  Evesham"  fur  the  improvement  of  their  neighbourhood, 
•re  well  worthy  of  imitation;  and  that  they  now  have  the  pl«  .<- 
sure  of  seeing  their  district  assume  a  new  face  under  their  au- 
spices ;  so  that,  instead  of  its  being  studiously  avoided,  as  for- 
merly, from  the  iucouv  erne  nee,  and  even  danger,  of  travelling, 
they  have  now  to  congratulate  themselves  and  the  puMie,  on  a 
very  safe  and  pleasant  communication,  and  which,  indeed,  has 
brought  the  direct  London  road  from  Worcester  through  their  im- 
mediate vicinity  t  When  these  land  and  water  coinmnnirntioiis 
are  completed,  it  may  M   nr.-siinied  (hat  the 

■>M- 

•  On  tin*  subject  the  remark*  of  the  Editor,  may  be  coniiHered  a*  result* 
itig  from  experieneej  a*  great  part  of  hi*.  Obicrratiuiii  were  actu-llv  tnuoV 
oh  foot. 

t  The  rej  rev  of  tin? 

County,  f  V  dinner*  form  pari  of  their  plan,  it  t» 

not  Ufc  mp*tstt*hU  m  any  part  of -the  kingdom. 
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Commerce  and  Manufactures 
Of  the  county  will  fed  their  irood  effects.  Even  at  present  the*© 
am  very  considerable,  not  only  from  its  Mm  produce,  but  from 
it*  luviug  in  a  situation  to  inake  it  the  depot,  and  line  of  commu- 
nication for  the  mining  and  manufacturing  counties  which  almost 
surround  it  Of  its  own  exported  produce,  we  may  enumerate  the 
great  quantity  ©f  hops,  fruit,  cyder,  and  perry,  which  are  bought 
at  Worcester  markets,  rendering  it  the  great  mart  for  those  ar- 
ticles in  the  western  district  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  advantages 
reciting  from  which  are  evident  in  the  large  fortunes  made  by 
dealer!  in  those  articles,  not  only  in  tin-  regular  supply  of  a 
nstant  trade,  but  sometimes  from  lucky  speculations  in  cheap 
ears;  speculations  which  have  this  good  effect,  that  they  are 
free  from  the  evils  of  monopoly,  as  they  only  take  place  in  plen- 
tiful Seasons,  at  tire  same  time  that  they  ensure  a  market  to  the 
grower,  without  his  being  at  the  risk  and  expencc  of  sending  his 
surplus  stock  to  more  distant  markets.  This  county  also  exports 
a  considerable  surplus  of  its  own  manufactures,  in  the  articles  of 
Kidderminster  goods,  Worcester  gloves,  in  China  and  glassware, 
and  in  nails,  and  the  smaller  articles  of  iron -work,  as  well  as  bar- 
rod,  and  sheet-iron,  for  the  northern  parts  *, 

We  must  not  omit  the  great  quantities  of  salt  from  Droit wi< \\. 
of  oil  and  oil-cake  from  Evesham,  and  of  clover  and  grass-seeds, 
corn,  beans,  Hour,  malt,  salmon,  fat  cattle,  sheep,  lambs,  hogs,  hay, 
timber,  large  and  small,  from  the  county  in  general  The  constant 
employ  resulting  from  this  extensive  home  commerce,  and  from  the. 
present  improved  state  of  agriculture,  must  be,  and  indeed  i\ 
highl)  beneficial  to  the  increaae  of 

i'oPU.mciN, 
Which  is  evident  from  such  of  the  late  returns  as  have  been  pub- 
lished.    By  the  returns  in  1WM,   // '<*■■  calculated 
ni, lain  *2<>t7ll    houses,    iu  which    were  ^1,741    families;   of 
UftfeM  there  were   G7,G3l  males,  and  71,701  faualet,    making  a 

E  total 

n  Tlic  manufacture*  here  sligbtljr  tuentj  tiM -it,  *ill  be  detailed  more  amply 
la  tbeif  rrtprt  liw*  phc*** 
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total  of  139,333.  The  number  employed  in  trade  and  mwio- 
lactiireft  vt*  estimated  it  30,230,  and  those  in  agriculture  al 
38,8fift,  equal  ia  the  whole  to  60,095,  leaving  rattier  more  (hair 
one4»alf,  whom  we  may  consider  as  consisting  of  those  in  a  state 
tf  iofejicy.  or  past  labour,  of  professional  gentlemen  ana  these  of 
tiidr  pendent  fortunes.  That  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  Worcester* 
Aire  ranki  high  in  fertility  and  industry ;  for  this  population 
amount*  to  180  per  square  mile,  whilst  the  average  of  England* 
and  Wales  is  only  162 :  and  it  may  he  add**],  that  the  proportions 
tf  the  UKUin&Gturiug  and  agricultural  classes,  are  as  3  and  4  m  T/ 
oOhe  whole  nnmher.  By  the  late  returns,  males  78,261 ;  females 
4MN> ;  total  161,001,  giving  mi  increase  of  21,668* 

It  is  to  he  lamented,  that  notwithstanding  the  great  incitementr 
to  luduHtry,  the 

Pooji  ash  Poor's  Rates 
tare  been  program  ipei?  increasing  for  many  years*.  To  anew 
this,  it  is  ouJy  necessary  to  state  from  the  various  authorities,  Uiat 
in  the  reign  of  Clicks  II.  the  rates  only  amounted  to  10,6401.  ; 
in  1776,  to  06,9061.  7s,  M.  j  in  1803,  to  87,307,  and  in  180T,  as 
Mr,  Pitt  estimates,  in  hi*  survey,  to  near  90,0001.  which,  allow- 
ing the  actual  annual  value  of  the  eouaty  to  be  6QO,000L  amount- 
ed then  to  t^ee  shillings  jn  the  pound,  or  to  twelve  sbiljUngs  an- 
nually per  head,  ou  the  whole  population  ?  nor  does  ft  appear, 
fceaa  the  enquiries  of  the  Edj$or,  tfcsjt  any  diminution  has  tafcm 
flam,  hut  tjia$  in  {most  places  they  are  considerably  increased^ 
•Pari,  of  tins  increase  ia,  no  doubt,  iiuavoi&bje;  and  great  part  of 
tjbia  actual  mendicity  must  ewt  where  population  j*  extensive^ 
where  fluctuations  in  manufactures  take  place,  pome^mes  froo>« 
state  of  warfare ;  nay,  sometimes  from  fashion  ;  where  a  sadden' 
and  jtemperajw  demand  for  particular  fabrics  raises  the  nrjcsvotf 
labour,  and  induces  the  artisan  and  hie  family  to  acquire  habit*' 
af  comparative  luxury  beyond  their  usual  expenditure;  nay/ 
pro*f*s  bin  tb  idlensss,  from  the  consideration  that  less  work 
iofU  brings  him  more  money ;  and  particularly  where  the  reduc- 
tion of  small  farms  throws  a  great  part  of  the  agricultural  popu-f 

fetM? 
•  Acta  eiception  to  this 'wiU'be  found  and*  thtf  •rtit'e  "  BronhfcWfeV* 
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lation  into  the  class  of  day-labourers,  and  Dot  only  lessens  their 
means  and  power  of  saving  money,  but  even  takes  away  that 
stimulus  which  would  otherwise  prompt  them  to  be  economical  > 
for  the  small  farmer  would  scorn  that  parochial  assistance, 
which  the  day-labourer,  is  not  only  not  ashamed  to  receive,  but 
actually  considers  as  his  due.  To  look  for  a  radical  cure  of  these 
Evils,  would  be  absurd  in  the  present  state  of  human  affairs ;  nor 
would  it  have  been  possible  for  any  Unman  wisdom,  or  human 
power,  to  have  guarded  against  them;  yet  much  may  still  be 
done  to  ameliorate  the  situation  of  those  who  more  immediately 
suffer  from  them,  and  much  may  perhaps  be  done  to  counter- 
balance them.  To  add  a  new  theory,  however,  to  the  many  that 
have  been  sported  on  this  subject,  would  be  as  inutile  as  it  would 
be  superfluous ;  yet  the  statement  of  one  simple  fact,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Mr.  Carpenter,  of  Chaddeswick,  as  recorded  in  the 
late  Agricultural  Survey,  may  perhaps  induce  some  thinking 
people  to  encourage  the  same  spirit  of  industry  in  tin  ir  respec- 
tive neighbourhoods;  and  it  is  perhaps  not  going  too  far  to  say, 
that  there  is  more  real  and  useful  benevolence  in  saving  one  poor 
family  from  parish  support,  by  leading  them  to  industry,  than  by 
the  so  much  boasted  Christmas  donations  to  a  whole  parish, 
which,  by  contrasting  feasting  and  famine,  tend  only  to  produce 
envy,  idleness,  and  drunkenness,  and  to  reduce  even  the  re- 
spectable poor  to  the  situation,  or  at  least  to  the  feelings,  of 
paupers!  The  fact  alluded  to,  is  simply  this:  in  the  spring  of 
1800,  two  day-labourers  gave  a  guinea  for  an  acre  of  waste  land, 
in  order  to  plant  it  with  potatoes ;  they  pared  and  burnt  it  by 
moonlight,  after  their  daily  labour  was  over,  then  spread  the 
ashes,  and  paid  for  plowing  them  in ;  their  crop  proved  so  good, 
and  the  price  of  potatoes  was  at  that  time  so  high,  that  they  ac- 
tually shared  forty  pounds  between  them,  independent  of  a  suf- 
ficient s apply  reserved  for  their  families.  To  those  who  will  think, 
this  requires  no  commeuL  More  good  than  has  hitherto  been  re- 
teived  by  the  poor,  might  be  produced  by 
Vol.  XV.  D  «*« 
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Enclosures, 

which  fortnnately  ore  taking:  place  every  day  in  this  comily,  on 
a  rational  and  liberal  scale.     We  think  it  absurd  to  join  in  the 

jr>  that  the  comforts  of  the  poor  arc  taken  away,  because  where 
a  poor  man  fed  a  goose ,  there  is  now  sufficient  produce  to  keeps 
horse,  cow,  or  three  sheep ;  and  we  know  that  the  claims  of  the  poor, 
when  commons  are  enclosed,  are  always  attended  to  in  the  al- 
lotments; hut  it  ought  not  to  he  forgotten,  that  although  large 
farms  are  beneficial,  there  is  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ground 
ready  enclosed  for  their  supply,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  form 
such  arrangements  as  would  prevent  future  enclosures,  or  part 
of  them  at  least,  from  ever  being  let  in  larger  farms  than  from 
twenty  to  fifty  acres,  thereby  always  giving  a  certain  Dumber 
of  families  a  chance  of  competence,  and  tending  to  preserve  one 
of  our  best  bulwarks,  a  hardy,  independent,  yet  humble  pea- 
santry. 

With  respect  to  Enclosures  in  general,  if  any  proof  of  Iheir 
necessity  was  required,  we  should  simply  present  the  following 
extract  from  Mr.  Darke's  Memoir  of  the  State  of  Agriculture 
round  Bredon,  in  1794: 

"  The  mixture  of  property  in  our  fields  prevents  our  laud 
being  drained,  and  one  negligent  farmer  not  opening  his  drains, 
will  frequently  flood  the  lands  of  ten  that  lie  above,  to  the  very 
great  loss  of  hi*  neighbours,  and  the  community  at  Large,  Add 
to  this,  that  although  our  lands  are  naturally  well  adapted  to  the 
breed  of  sheep,  yet  the  draining,  &c.  is  so  tittle  attended  to  in 
general,  that,  out  of  at  least  one  thousand  sheep,  annually  pas- 
tured in  our  open  fields,  not  more  than  forty  on  an  average  are 
annually  drawn  out  for  slaughter,  or  other  uses ;  infectious  disor* 
decs,  rot,  scab,  &x\  sweep  them  off,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if 
property  was  separated  [" 

Much  improvement  in  this  respect  has,  however,  taken  place, 
and  though  IVorcfstersfure  cannot  boast  of  any  specific  Agricul- 
tural Society,  yet  as  most  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  are  con* 
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■ected  with  that  of tr  Bath,  and  the  west  of  England/1  tvery  gt>od 
effect  may  be  expected  to  result. 

As  the  late  Agricultural  Survey  contains  a  very  accurate  de- 
tailed account  of  the  present  state  of  enclosure  in  this  county,  we 
shall  merely  dose  this  article  with  a  few  extracts,  aided  by  per- 
tonal  enquiry  and  observation. 

It  is,  and  bus  long  been,  a  peculiar  advantage  to  Worcestershire, 
thai  a  great  part  of  it  is  ancient  enclosure,  from  whence  it  results 
that  the  fences  are  often  full  of  timber- trees,  especially  elm,  of 
which  perhaps  the  finest  in  the  kingdom  is  to  be  found  in  this  dis- 
trict: in  these  ancient  enclosures  too,  the  fences  themselves  ge- 
nerally consist  of  smooth  wood,  such  as  elm,  hazel,  and  willow; 
though  there  is  no  deficiency  of  the  hawthorn  and  crab-tree.  An 
useful  and  valuable  article  has  long  been  in  the  middle,  southern* 
and  western  parts  of  the  county,  without  any  loss  of  ground  for  other 
purposes,  by  an  intermixture  of  fruit-trees  in  the  hedge -rows,  which 
cannot  possibly  do  more  harm  thau  other  trees  in  the  same  situation, 
and  which  in  general  yield  a  profusion  of  fruit.  The  modern  en- 
closures have  not  yet  had  sufficient  time  to  make  any  apparent 
alteration  in  the  face  of  the  county ;  nor  liave  we  in  any  instances 
noticed  the  imitation  of  the  old  plan  of  raising  trees  in  the  hedge- 
rows ;  however,  the  mode  adopted  is  amply  sufficient  for  the  prin- 
cipal purpose,  they  being  at  first  made  of  pust  and  rail,  or  else  of 
two  rows  with  mounds  and  quickset  hedges  planted  between  them  ; 
these  consist  generally  of  the  white  hawthorn,  crab-tree,  and 
holly,  but  without  auy  admixture  of  the  other  species.  The  en- 
closures which  have  already  taken  place,  lie  in  different  parts  of 
the  county;  the  greatest  waste  and  enclosure,  however,  is  thai  on 
Bromsgrove  lackey,  which  has  origiually  consisted  of  several 
thousand  acres,  formerly  overrun  with  fern,  furze,  and  heath,  but 
bow  producing,  in  many  parts,  excellent  crops  of  turnips,  clover, 
potatoes,  and  corn.  The  highest  parts  of  it  indeed  do  not  present 
a  very  early  harvest,  so  as  to  afford  much  encouragement  for  fur- 
ther enclosure  on  its  bleak  summits ;  but  the  various  thriving 
plantations  01  its  southern  and  eastern  declivities  shew  that  what 
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ff  not  applicable  to  agriculture,  may  become  highly  valuable  for 
oilier  purposes. 

Even  in  the  rich  vale  of  Evesham,  there  are  still  some  common 
fields  ;  and  indeed  some  of  its  most  fertile  spots  are  of  but  recent 
enclosure.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  noticed  by  Dr.  Nash,  or  at  least 
communicated  by  him  to  Mr.  P.  that  the  enclosures  throughout 
this  district,  and  in  some  other  parts  of  the  county,  hare  diminish- 
ed the  growth  of  grain.  This,  however,  must  have  arisen  from 
the  pasturage  of  beef  and  mutton  holding  out  a  greater  profit  to 
the  grazier  than  to  the  farmer ;  and  cannot  possibly  effect  the  ge- 
,nernl  expediency  of  inelosures.  Indeed  the  very  labour  of  en- 
closing is  a  source  of  employment  to  the  poor,  Lickey  enclosure 
cost  81.  per  acre,  which  on  3000,  was  an  expenditure  of  24,0001. 
The  other  enclosurrs  are  those  of  Tidmerton,  Eekington,  Malvern 
Chaee,  &c,  &c.  We  shall  now  close  this  division  with  the  follow* 
fag  anecdote : — 

Ah  ut  twenty  cottages  standing  on  Bourn  Heath,  near  Broras- 
gr°ve,  when  the  enclosure  took  place  there  in  1802,  bad  their 
land  enfranchised,  and  their  possessors  now  live  comfortably  on 
their  own  property,  with  well  cultivated  gardens,  good  potatoe 
grounds,  and  sufficient  conveniences  for  keeping  their  stock  «f 
pigs ;  thereby  shewing  to  other  district*  a  sure  and  certain  mod* 
of  diminishing  their  poor  rates  #. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  take  notice  of  the 

CATTLEf 

of  this  county,  as  there  is  nothing  peculiar  in  their  breed,  tit* 
graziers  and  fanners  being  content  to  procure  the  best  from  other 
parts;  indeed  it  would  be  but  indifferent  management  to  rahe 
ftock  in  a  district  so  well  fitted  for  fattening  them.  Of  the  dif- 
ferent 


•  Pitt*»  Survey,  p.  59. 
t  It  ii  *  carious  fact,  as  recorded  by  Pcnnaat,  that  toroe  centurie*  after  the 
reign  of  Edgar,  wofoa  were  again  so  plentiful  in  this  county  and  its  vicinity, 
at  to  become  an  object  of  Royal  attention ;  accordingly,  Edward  L  issued 
bis  precept  to  Peter  Corbett,  to  luperintend  and  assist  in  their  destruction. 
Zootogy,  Vol.  L  p.  6& 
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fareut  specie*  useful  ia  agriculture,  either  for  the  field  or  the 
stall,  the  different  breeds  have  been  chosen  according  to  laucy, 
and  they  have  all  answered  the  purpose  of  the  agriculturist* 

There  is  nothing  particularly  curious  in  the 
Architecture 

of  the  comity,  that  will  not  he  noticed  under  its  proper  bead; 
but  we  may  observe  that  the  enquirer  after  ancient  domestic  man- 
ners, particularly  in  flic  middle  walks  of  life,  will  iiud  here  many 
opportunities  of  gratifying  his  curiosity  ;  for  the  greatest  part  of 
the  land  being  ancient  inclosures,  many  of  the  farm-houses  have 
been  erected  perhaps  two  centuries  ago,  or  even  more,  and  at  a 
period  when,  according  to  modern  ideas,  the  general  arrangements 
of  design,  either  for  elegance,  or  even  for  comfort  or  conveuieuoe, 
were  little  thought  of.  Vet  even  these  antiquated  mansions  have 
MB  appearance  of  real  old  English  respectability,  much  beyond 
the  effect  produced  by  the  modern  Jlarmg  house  of  red  brick, 
with  all  its  etceteras  of  Chinese  rails  and  lawns  of  ten  yards 
square. 

Ancient  Monuments  too,  are  too  numerous  to  specify  here; 
nor  have  we  thought  it  necessary  to  give  a  list  of  the  ancient  Re- 
ligious Foundations,  as  they  will  he  found  in  their  respective 
Having  thus  taken  a  general  view  of  the  county,  we 
dose  with  a  slight  sketch  of  its 

Parliamentary  History. 

Worcestershire  has  sent  representatives  to  the  House,  ever  since 
the  3d  year  of  Edward  111,  but  there  is  nothing  which  particu- 
larly engages  our  attention  before  the  Revolution,  at  which  time, 
as  it  has  continued  ever  since,  this  county  has  beeu  remarkable 
independence,  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  its  opulent  nu- 
ins  gentry,  and  its  respectable  Yeomanry.  The  County 
Peers,  however,  possessing  large  estates,  have  always  had,  or  at 
least  claimed,  a  certain  degree  of  influence  j  an  influence  which 
it  is  perhaps  impossible  totally  to  eradicate;  an  influence,  in- 
deed, not  always  productive  of  evil ;  but  which  at  the  same  time 
Require*  a  jealous  watchfulness.    Nay,  it  may  be  assumed,  that 
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sucb  an  influence  is  useful,  because  by  its  existence  it  excites 
jealousy ;  for  if  that  which  is  open  enough  to  be  watched  were 
done  away,  another  and  more  secret  influence  might  ensue,  not 
so  easily  guarded  against.  Upon  the  whole,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  influence  of  a  landlord,  and  of  his  friends,  will  al- 
ways have  weight  in  those  cases,  whether  he  U  Peer  or  Com* 
toner. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  a  curious  circumstance  took  place;  Sir  John  Pakynton, 
Bart,  having  accused  Bishop  Lloyd  of  interfering  in  the  Elec- 
tion; of  even  writing-  to  Sir  John,  telling  him  to  desist;  of  writ- 
letters  to  the  clergy,  forbidding  them  to  use  their  iutloenee  ftr 
Sir  John ;  of  writing  to  Hie  tenantry  of  the  see,  and  threatening 
them  with  a  non-renewal  of  their  leases,  provided  they  voted  for 
him,  &c.  The  charge  was  made  out  before  the  House,  and  so  ad- 
dress went  to  the  queen,  after  a  long  contest  with  the  House  of 
Peers,  praying  her  Majesty  to  dismiss  him  from  his  situation  ef 
almoner,  which  was  acceded  to* 

Some  contests  not  worth  repeating  took  place  afterwards ;  but 
after  174*i,  there  was  no  opposit  on  until  1806,  when  lite  Ho- 
nourable Mr.  Lygon,  was  candidate  for  his  father's  place,  then 
called  to  the  upper  House,  against  the  Hon,  Mr.  LvttMi.n,  and 
succeeded  ;  before  which,  in  1780,  Mr.  Lygon,  and  the  Honourable 
E.  Foley,  and  afterwnls  the  Honourable  Mr.  Ward,  had  been  the 
representatives. 

Ou  the  last  geueral  election,  Mr.  Ward  withdrew,  and  Mr.  Ly- 
gon and  his  quondam  antagonist,  the  Honourable  Mr.  Lyttclton, 
are  now  the  sitting  members. 

The  principal  peers  now  possessing  landed  property,  are  the 
Earl  of  Coventry,  the  Earl  of  Plymouth,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
Lord  Viscount  Beauchamp,  Lord  Viscount  Dudley  and  Ward* 
Lord  Foley  aud  Lord  Ly Helton. 

We  have  already  stated  that  Worcestershire  is  divided  into  ficc 
Hundreds  ;  the  principal  of  these  is 
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which  occupies  the  centre,  and  several  other  parts  of  the  county, 
and  has  three  divisions. 

The  upper  division  contains  the  pari*  fun  of  Ann  scot,  \ 
Magna,  Black  well,  filockley,  Cleeve  Prior,  Cuddcsdeu,  DaMs* 
ford,  Darliagscotej  Ditcliford,  Dome,  Draco  t,  Evculode,  Icouih, 
Longdon,  Newbold  and  Toltou,  Paxford,  Shipslon  upon  Stour, 
Tidmin^ton,  and  TredlDgton.  The  middle  division  has  the 
parishes  of  Alston,  Alvechurch,  Beahampton,  Bredon  with  its 
jttemberSj  Conderton,  Cropthome  and  Charlton,  Elmh  v  Castle, 
Fladhury,  HorviugLou,  Hill  and  Moor,  Hiruhletou,  llv>M<iich, 
Hoddiugton,  Crowle,  lukherrow,  Norton  juxla  Bredon,  0\ 
bury,  Rous  Leach,  SedgebfciToWj  Stock  and  Bradley,  Stoke  Prior, 
Tiddin^ton,  Tihbertou,  and  Throckmorton.  The  lain  r  division 
includes  the  parishes  of  Bateuhall,  Bred  i  cot,  Broadwas,  Berrow, 
Churchill,  Claiues  Crome  d1  Aht<»t,  Earls  Crome  or  Croome, 
Grinley  and  Hallow,  Hartlebury,  Hilt  Crome,  llendlip,  Hold- 
fast and  Es  ting  ton,  Holt,  SL  John's  in  Bedwardiue,  Kemsey, 
Knightwick,  Lyndridire  antl  l\  i  \  Knighton  upon  Tecne,  St, 
Michael's  in  Bedwardiue,  Little  Malvern,  Norton  juxia  KM. 
Oddioglejj  Pendock,  Ridmarley  D*  Ablot,  Ripple,  Spetchley, 
Stoulton,  Upton  upon  Severn,  Warndon,  Wetland,  Whits  lanes, 
WUtingtoQ  and  Sudbury,  U'hilh  y  Parva*  White  Lady  Aston, 
Wichenford,  Wick  Epi&copi,  and  Wolmly. 

Many  of  which  parishes  will  he  noticed  in  this  section  of  the 
Topography;  bat  others  from  their  situation  moat  of  course  be 
referred  to  their  respective  viriui. 

The  object  which  first  claims  our  attention  is  the 
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•  lii  ihis  topographical  part  of  the  Survey,  the  principal  division*  «haJI  be 
attended  to,  as  closely  as  possible 

with  the   principal  towus  in   *Uo>v  neighbourhood  ihty  •if,  iUor 

from  the  order  of  tUc  hundred*,  will  be  regul 
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Which  has  a  place  not  orily  among  die  moat  ancient  and 
ncTiit  cities  of  England,  but  ia  certaiuly  one  of  the  beat  built  and 

are  considered  but  five  sup 
i  papulation  ;  and  perhaps  none  surpass  it 
oleasantnuss  of  situation  ;  for  though  not  very  lofty,  yd  1 
I  rery  elevated  ground  along  the  river, 
which  it  rises  gradually!  whilst  the  genera)  spaciousness  of  it 
street*,  which  are  both  well  paved  and  well  %htea,  and  the  i 
appearance  of  ita  welJ  built  brick  house*,  give  it  a  great  i 
feloncc  to  t!in   metropolis**     tti   air  and  climate  are  rema 
Ithy,  flided  much  b\  Ihe  regularity  of  its  buildings,  audi 

uti  ii  haul.  <>m  the  Severn  as  above  notice 

I  to  wash  its  walls;  and  we  must 

do  the  lending  justice  to  say,  that  cou&ide- 

rule,  and  at  a  very  eouside 

rn,  and  to  supply  the  cit 

r  front  so  \ieiihive  works  on  I 

bunks  of  the  Severn,  about  a  ■  the  bridge,  at  an  ex- 

10,0001     Th  its,  it  is  to  he  hoped,  will  do 

a*nv  an  unhealthy  place,  particularly 

as  the  dryness  of  is  general,  is  so  much  in  ita  favour. 

od  if  we  were  to  form  our  judgment  from  ihe  parish  regii 
we   min[  from   the   numerous  instances  of  lotigc- 

that  no  large  town  could  be  more  favourable  to  health  than  this; 
tut  still  it  must  be  confessed  that  much  remains  to  be  done  bold 
for  is  and  comfort*  particularly  in  those  narrow  alle 

between  tl  <al  and  the  river, 

Worcester's  geographical  situation  is  in  lat  62°  9^  N.  and  2°  1 
west  longitude  ;  hi  it  from  London  HI  miles  W.  N.  I 

from  Gloucester,  2$  N.;  from  Birmingham,  27  S.  W.j  and  i 

Hereford, 

•  In  the  Gent.   Mag.   vol.  B.   p,  573,  are  some  lines  on  the  *  W« 
iAndtespe"  by  s  young  gentleman  of  aeirentecn,  highlj  detcriptive* 
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Hereford,  30  E.  b.  N*  Its  circumference  is  about  (our  mile*,  and 
it  stands  in  a  charming  vale  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Severn, 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  county.  In  our  general  view  we  have 
given  a  slight  sketch  of  the  surrounding  country,  which  is  highly 
deserving  of  notice,  not  only  for  its  fertility  and  variety  of  pros- 
pect, but  for  the  pleading  e  fleet  produced  by  its  beautiful  and  often 
romantic  outline.  From  the  eastern  blasts,  it  is  eoniforlubly 
screened  by  a  bill  covered  with  some  fine  woods,  which  add  much 
to  the  btaoty  of  the  scenery;  whilst  being  open  from  north  to 
south  in  the  direction  of  the  river,  a  brisk  current  of  air  generally 
prevails,  bearing-  health  upon  its  wings.  On  the  western  side  of 
the  Severn  the  line  of  landscape  is  agreeably  broken  by  g< 
and  well  wooded  swells,  whose  verdant  undulations  lopped  by 
the  purple  tinted  Malvern  hills,  have  a  beautiful  effect  on  a  lint 
evening,  and  serve  to  complete  a  picture  not  often  surpassed. 

Being  an  ancient  fortified  place,  this  city  had  a  very  strong 
wail,  of  which  some  remains  may  yet  be  seen  at  the  back  of  the 
eommandery,  in  which  were  six  ports  or  gates,  said  to  have  been 
handsome,  but  which  have  been  taken  down  some  years  ago; 
and  however  the  antiquary  may  regret  this,  yet  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged the!  it  has  tended  much  to  improve  the  principal  en- 
trances  into  the  city.  These  were  standing  in  Lf  land's  time,  wbe 
say*  "  in  the  wall  be  six  gates ;  the  1  te  on  Severn,  hav- 

ing a  goodly  square  tower  over  it;  a  postern  gate  by  St.  Clem : 
Church  bard  by  the  north  syde  of  the  bridge  over  Severnc;  the 
Fore-gate,  a  Iky  re  piece  of  worke,  standi  tig  by  north;  Sudb 
gale  standing  east  in  the  waye  front  Worcester  to  London;  St 
Martin's- gate;  Trinity-gate,  this  isbnt  a  postcrne."  In  describ- 
ing the  Fore-gate,  he  also  say  a,  "  The  Blackfriars-house,  of  the 
foundation  of  Bcaachamps  of  Powick,  stood  in  the  north  part  of 
ike  town,  bard  by  the  wall  within  it;  and  this  ground  is  tin*  high- 
est ptott  in  the  town,  and  hath  a  fry  re  prospect0  The  latest 
^Worcester  Guide  very  justly  observes,  that  though  the  city  is  of 
^reat  antiquity,  yet  its  plan  and  construction  are  so  regular,  as 
*o  place  il  on  a  footing  hi  that  respect  with  any  in  the  kingdom. 
£  Muck 
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Much  of  this  regularity,  however,  arises  from  the  late  recent  ti 
pro*  omenta,  and  from  those  winch  are  daily  taking  place  in  the 
various  parts  of  its  outskirts.  To  the  stranger  entering  from  the 
I^udon  road,  nothing  can  bi  more  btr iking  than  the  direct  com* 
muni  cat  ion  now  made  from  Sidbury,  to  the  south  end  of  the 
High  Street  close  by  the  cathedral  church-yard,  which  has  not 
only  added  to  the  elegance  of  this  entrance,  hut  has  made  such  di- 
rect improvement  with  respect  to  general  convenience,  that  the  pub- 
lic at  large  have  already  received  considerable  benefit  from  it  This 
entrance  will  also  he  much  improved  by  the  proposed  plan  on  the 
London  turnpike  road,  of  lowering  and  levelling  Rcdhill,  which 
at  present  is  not  only  difficult  of  ascent,  hut  also  very  dangerous; 
one  side  of  tbe  road  being  higher  than  the  other.  This  will  make 
the  traveller  more  cheerfully  pay  his  double  toll,  which  Mr.  War- 
ner in  bis  Tour  calls  au  impost  Lion  ;  he  allows,  however,  that  it  is 
recompensed  by  tin  improvement  alluded  to  above,  by  which  he 
escapes  the  dangers  of  a  narrow  street  and  a  sharp  turning,  ami 
is  led  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  through  the  Clone,  and  under 
the  walla  of  tbe  venerable  cathedral. 

Speaking  of  the  Streets,  the  Guide  witb'a  very  praiseworthy 
spirit  of  local  patriotism,  observes  that  they  are  in  geueral  broad, 
so  as  to  admit  of  a  free  circulation  of  air,  well  paved  and  lighted ; 
of  these,  the  Fore-gate  Street,  the  High  Street,  and  the  Broad 
Street,  are  exceedingly  regular  and  beautiful.  But  here  the  edi- 
tor must  hint,  that  this  general  remark  applies  solely  to  tbo 
specified  streets,  with  tbe  addition  of  Bridge  Street ;  and  even 
in  them  he  has  had  occasion  to  lament  that  the  lamps  are  not  a 
little  closer  in  their  arrangement;  whilst  in  the  other  streets  nei- 
ther the  airiness  nor  regularity  can  be  matter  of  boasting.  Much 
indeed  remains  to  he  done  with  respect  to  cleanliness  iu  the  streets 
on  both  sides  of  the  city  ;  but  this  perhaps  depends  more  on  the  in- 
habitants of  each,  than  on  any  possible  regulations  of  the  police, 
i  xcept  in  the  articles  of  sweeping  and  draining.  The  Guide,  how- 
ever, is  very  correct  in  stating  that  tbe  Fore-gate  Street  has  a 
vary  grand  efl'ect,  being  a  series  of  modern  built  houses  of  Jong 

extent, 


extent,  and  the  street  equally  spacious  from  end!  to  end ;  continu- 
ing also  iti  the  same  st)  I e  through  the  High  Street,  to  the  college 
church-yard,  a  line  of  building  not  to  he  equalled  out  of  London  ; 
and  we  must  agree  with  hi  in  in  his  observation,  that  the  general 
appearance  of  the  whole  city  (with  the  exceptions  already  speci- 
fied) does  credit  to  its  inhabitant*,  and  indicates  at  the  same  time 
both  taste  and  opulence,  Mr.  Green,  in  Ins  NtJ  \aluahie  work, 
mentions  that  this  city  is  one  amongst  the  many,  that  availing  it- 
•elf  of  the  very  essential  benefits  derived  from  paviutf  and  EgM- 
ing  on  the  modern  improved  plan,  carried  both  into  the  fullest  effect, 
under  an  act  of  parliament  about  the  year  1783;  he  adds  that  the 
view  of  the  Foregate  Street  is  finely  terminated  by  the  elegant  spire 
of  St.  Nicholas  church,  which  has  a  most  delightful  effect  With 
Hni  \s  <  must  agree,  but  must  still  regret  the  turn  which  takes 
place  in  the  hop  market ;  for  had  the  line  been  regularly  preserv- 
ed, there  is  no  street,  even  in  the  metropolis  itself,  that  could 
liave  been  compared  to  it  for  beauty,  though  several,  particularly 
Oxford  Street,  would  have  surpassed  it  in  breadth  and  extent. 

It  ib  curious  to  trace  the  improvement  of  Worcester  during  Hii 
last  three  centuries;  and  a  competent  idea  of  it  may  be  formed  by 
a  comparison  of  its  present  state,  with  that  of  the  reign  of  Hen- 
ry VI II.  when  Lei  and  wrote,  who*  says  "  there  be  divers  fay  re 
streets  iu  the  town,  well  huihh d  with  timber;  but  the  fayrest  and 
most  celebrate  street  in  the  town,  is  from  the  Bishop's  palace* 
gate  to  the  foregate,  along  by  north.  There  be  two  places  in 
reciter,  where  the  markets  be  commonly  kept.  The  one  is  % 
little  within  St.  Martin's,  the  other  is  a  tittle  within  Foregate/* 

Having  been  surrounded  by  a  wall,  great  part  of  that  whit  h  is 
now  considered  as  within  the  limits,  was  once  only  the  suburbs. 
The  largest  of  these  suburban  divisions  is  Stdbury,  of  which 
Stukely  says,  u  no  doubtf  but  this  was  a  Roman  city  ;  yet  we 
could  find  no  remains,  but  a  place  in  it  called  Sidhury,  which 
seems  to  retain  from  its  name  some  memorial  of  that  sort."     Dr. 

Littleton, 

*  Lei  a  nd's  Itinerary, 
f  Stukely  *»  Itiuerary. 
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Littleton,  however,  who  waa  a  inore  accurate  observer,  •posits 
with  more  certainty,*  "  the  eastern  suburb  of  this  city  is  named 
Sidbury,  and  a  huge  tumulus,  or  barrow,  above  a  mile  distant, 
called  Cruckbarrow  still  remains ;  both  which  it  is  probable  de- 
rive their  origin  from  the  Romans/' 

Leland  speaking  of  it,  informs  us  that  in  his  time  there  wmmi 
ftyre  suburbe  without  Sidbury-gate,  and  it  was  an  hospital  called 
St,  Woobtan.  Some  called  it  a  Coram  an  derye,  where  was  a  mat- 
ter, priestes,  end  poor  men  :  some  say  thai  it  was  originally  at' 
the  foundation  of  the  queen,  One  Castor,  a  merchant  of  Worces- 
ter, gave  of  late  t\  roes  lands  unto  it,  and  thereby  renewed  the 
foundation,  and  in  this  alines  were  divers  merchant  men  of 
Worcester,  fallen  in  decay*  and  also  relieved.  Maureyaiue  hath 
suppressed  this  bouse,  and  now  a  clothier  d welkin  in  il.f     There 

in  this  suburb  a  chappel  of  St.  Godwald;  what  this  St,  God- 
rald  was,  1  could  not  certainly  learn.  Some  sayd  be  was  a  bi- 
shop/* We  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  Ihi*  comma  udery  more 
fully  iu  another  place  ;  in  the  mean  time  we  shall  record  the  an- 
<  itnt  state  of  the  suburbs.  Of  St.  Martin's,  Leland  aays,  *  there 
ia  a  suburb  without  St,  Martin 's-gate,  and  hereabouts  in  a  law 
inarish  ground,  was  a  place  of  grey  friars,  of  the  foundation  of 
the  Earls  of  Warwick/' 

Of  .Si.  Oswald**  he  relates,  "  there  is  a  large  iayre  suburb*  by 
without  the  Foregate,  and  at  the  north-east  part,  and  ^ 
end  of  it,  is  an  ancient  and  fay  re  large  chappel  of  St,  Oswald. 
which  first  was  erected  for  inonkes  then  infected,  or  should  after 
be  infected  with  leprosie.  After  it  was  changed  to  an  hospital f 
and  there  was  a  tnaister,  fellowes,  and  poor  folkes ;  but  of  tatter 
t  vines  it  was  turned  to  a  free  chappel,  aud  beareth  the  name  of  St. 
Oswald,  us  a  thing  dedicated  of  oiild  kg  me  to  him,  and  here  ware 
wont  corses  to  he  buried  in  tyme  of  pestilence,  as  it  is  a  public 
eemttory  for  Worcester.  This  chappel  yet  standilb,  and  a  fay 
mansion  house  by  it,  much  repayred  of  late  tyme,  by  one  Parker, 

chancel*. 

#  Extract  from  (he  Littleton  MSS. 
f  And  now  m  Tanner  Uvea  in  it,  18 It. 
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•hancellonr  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester ;  but  the  Unties  be  al 
tied  and  taken  away.     There  was  a  place  of  n  mines  at  the  very 
north  syde  of  the  cemetory  of  St  Oswald.     It  was  called  White- 
stun,  now  suppressed ;  the  church  cleane  rased  downc,  and  a  farm* 
place  of  the  residew  of  the  builds 

In  short,  we  may  now  close  our  general  sketch  of  the  city,  with 
observing  that  whoever  views  it  at  the  present  day,  must  acknow- 
ledge it  highly  deserving  of  the  praise  of  elegance,  which  is  not 
only  claimed  by  its  inhabitants,  but  bestowed  upon  it  by  all  visi- 
tors of  taste.  With  the  exceptions  already  noticed,  it  is  fair  to 
•ay,  that  no  city  in  the  empire  has  a  greater  appearance  of  fi 
ral  comfort  and  neatness,  depending,  in  some  degTee,  upon  the 
very  great  proportion  of  good  private  honses  in  all  the  principal 
streets,  as  well  as  its  numerous  and  well  assorted  shops, intermixed 
with  its  public  buildings,  churches,  &c.  the  whole  being  enliveued 
by  a  constant  thoroughfare,  which  at  times,  in  the  High  Street, 
might  induce  even  the  Londoner  to  fancy  himself  in  Cheapside. 

To  justify  those  observations,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  a  regu- 
lar investigation  of  its  various  parts,  and  shall  commence  with 
the 

Cathbbral, 

Which,  though  strangers  generally  admire,  yet  they  are  some- 
times puzzled  to  tell  the  reason  why,  as  its  outside  is  extremely 
plain,  and  totally  devoid  of  laboured  ornaments.  A  late  judicious 
traveller*  has  perhaps  given  the  best  definition  of  this  almost 
indefinable  beauty,  when  he  says  that  its  characteristic  excel- 
lence consists  in  its  height,  space,  and  the  lightness  of  its  archi- 
tecture, to  which  the  lofty  pinnacles  rising  from  every  termination 
of  the  building,  as  well  as  from  the  toifer,  contribute  not  a  little  ; 
neither  should  the  peculiar  neatness  which  prevails  within,  be 
disregarded.  It  is  indeed  in  all  respects  a  noble  specimen  of  tht 
simple  Gothic,  nor  is  that  simplicity  at  all  affected  by  the  diver- 
•ities  of  architectural  style  naturally  arising  from  its  being  exe- 
cuted by  different  workmen,  and  at  different  periods. 

Th# 
9  Skrint'i  Welta  Tew. 
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Tlie  first  catbedral  church  was  dedicated  to  St  Peter,  foil  ww 
cannot  suppose  iU  workmanship  to  have  been  very  elegant*  ai 
finished  by  the  Saxons*  For  it  having  been  burnt  by  order  of  Har~ 
dieanule,  a  short  time  before  the  Conquest,  and  its  ruins  entirely 
pulled  down  by  Bishop  Wulstan  a  short  time  after,  the  go 
bishop  is  said  to  have  wept  when  he  saw  his  workmen  ex- 
ecuting his  orders,  previous  to  the  erection  of  a  new  church  and 
monastery  ;#  when  some  of  his  attendants  endeavouring  to  com- 
fort him  by  the  reflection  that  the  church  was  now  coming  to  great* 
er  splendour,  and  that  the  increased  number  of  holy  monks  i 
ijuired  more  extended  accommodations,  he  answered  "  I  think  far 
otherwise ;  we  poor  wretches  destroy  the  works  of  our  forefathe 
only  to  get  praise  to  ourselves :  that  happy  age  of  holy  men  knew 
not  how  to  build  stately  churches,  but  under  any  roof  they  offer- 
ed themselves  living  temples  unto  God,  and,  by  their  examples, 
excited  those  under  their  care  to  do  the  same  \  but  we,  on  the  con- 
trary, neglecting  the  care  of  souls,  labour  to  heap  up  stones/* 
Tbe  re-edified  church  was  burnt  down  again  in  1 1 1;}#  and  William 
of  Malmesbury  relates  tliat  some  have  asserted  that  Bishop  Wul- 
stan foretold  this,  and  also  that  the  whole  city  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  churches  were  burnt  with  it ;  and  with  a  true  monkish  faith, 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  impudence,  he  adds  that  not  the  whole 
church,  but  only  the  roof,  was  burnt f  and  that  the  tomb  of  the 
founder,  or  rebuilder,  and  the  mat  on  which  the  people  kneeled 
before  bis  shrine,  were  not  in  Hue  least  damaged,  or  even  disco- 
loured by  the  smoke,  or  covered  with  any  of  the  ashes  of  it !  It 
was  again  burnt  down  in  1202,  with  all  the  adjacent  offices  of 
the  monastery,  and  part  of  the  city  ;  but  being  again  rebuilt,  and 
King  John  buried  there,  it  was  in  the  presence  of  Henry  III.  bis 
son,  and  of  many  bishops,  abbots,  and  nobles,  solemnly  consecrat- 
ed in  1218,  by  Bishop  Sylvester,  '*  to  St,  Mary,  the  mother  of 
God,  tbe  blessed  apostle  St.  Peter,  and  the  holy  confessors  St. 
Oswald,  and  St,  Wulstan/' 

After  this  a  general  repair  took  place,  and  a  complete  new  front 


•  Tbenuu'i  Survey. 
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was  given  to  it  lu  1301,*  the  pillars  of  ihe  choir,  and  of  the 
Lady's  chapel  in  the  east  end,  were  beautified  by  Bishop  Gil 
who  was  then  lord  chancellor ;  he  iuterlayed  small  pillars  in  the 
great  columns,  (unllittg-  them  together  by  rings  of  gilt  copper,) 
which  small  pillars  some  have  suppose*]  to  be  marble;  but  on  a 
close  examination,  it  is  evident  that  tbey  area  composition,  which 
is  susceptible  of  the  highest  polish.  It  appears  from  a  MS. 
drawn  up  by ^  William  Hopkins,  prebendary  of  this  cathedral,  and 
which  has  been  copied  by  Habitigdon,  that  greatest  part  of  the 
buildings,  consisting  of  the  hall,  refectory,  cloyster,  Watergate, 
be.  were  all  built  between  1320  aud  1386,  by  Bishop  Wakefield, 
who  also  lengthened  the  body  of  the  church,  (the  north  aisle 
having  previously  been  vaulted  by  Bishop  CobhamJ  by  adding; 
two  arches  to  the  west  end;  he  is  recorded  also  to  have  built  the 
north  porch,  an  elegant  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  the  times, 
From  this  period  until  the  unhappy  contest  of  (bade*  and  the 
parliament,  no  particular  alterations  took  place;  but  the  dilapida- 
tions which  then  occurred,  may  he  easily  conceived  from  an  ex» 
tract  of  a  work  written  by  a  cotemporary,  for  he  informs  us,f 
that  when  the  whole  parliamentarian  army  from  London,  had  ar- 
rived at  Worcester  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  the 
first  thing  the  soldiery  undertook  was  the  profanation  of  the  cathe- 
dral, destroying  the  organ*  breaking  most  of  the  beautiful  painted 
windows  in  pieces,  and  with  the  most  barbarous  sanctity  defacing 
the  monuments  of  the  dead.  And  as  if  this  were  not  enough, 
they  brought  their  horses  into  the  church,  and  kept  fires,  and  es- 
tablished their  ^uard  rooms  within  it.  To  make  their  wickednesa 
more  complete,  adds  our  author,  tbey  rifled  the  library,  with  the 
records  and  evidences  of  the  church,  tore  the  bibles  and  sei 
books  belonging  to  the  choir,  and  drest  up  their  dragoons  in  the 
surpluses  and  other  vestments,  in  which  they  afterwards  paraded 
the  streets  of  the  city.  These  devastations  have  since  that  b 
in  a  great  measure  repaired,  particularly  of  late  years,  when  great 

improve* 

•  Tl  10m a t's  Survey. 
♦  Dugdale'f  view  of  tie  late  trouble*  in  England,  IftSI 
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is**,  tut  "to  the  t d 
Its*  iswfsiHtd  on  ft* 
Cwas4tr,   bm   inflect   gT£3&  1 

Aft#T  iH  If*  damages  which  H 
fog  Uic  nmvotdaMe  varieties  of  arrhitectare  vH4  hawe  1 
ptaee,  this  n>*m0ni*f  e  cathedra]  m  now  m  object  of  evert  i 
lo  the  man  of  taste.     It*  fern  u  that  inwal  owe,  of  ft  i 
displacing  tbe  grind  features  of  the  Gothic  stvle.  fkli  < 
la  extent  **d  strength  ;  and  to  which  we  may  id!  the  sokmarty 
of  the  hi  go  pointed  arch,  mod  the  beaaty  of  dhnnratite  oroamesi 

The  proportion  of  the  exterior  are  on  a  craftd  teak ;  it  at II 
length  514  fret ;  hi  breadth  79 ;  and  in  height  68 :  and  the  taww; 
which  rises  from  tbe  centre  of  the  cross  tide  to  the  altitude  of 
500  f«et,  it  ornamented  at  the  comers  by  four  lofty  pinnacles, 
and  with  decant  battlements  of  light  open  work.  This  tower 
■ma  by  tome  taen  called  heavy,  yet  we  think  not  with  reams, 
partirnUrly  in  the  upper  tier  of  ornamented  window*.  Hud 
carious  work  may  he  seen  on  its  various  sides,  as  w*H  as  some 
smeient  statoes:  these  are,  the  Virgin  with  the  in&nt  ChrWJ 
St  Wulsten,  St  Oswald,  and  other  religions  worthies  of  the  day* 
of  old.    In  this  tower  is  the  bell-room,  which  centsias  moot  tf 

tight,  each  with  a  different  inscription :  tbe  last  is 

». ,  -t 
44  I  sweetl  v  tooling,  men  do  call 
"  To  taste  on  meat  that  feeds  tbe  soul." 

The  whole  of  the  interior  is  highly  interesting,  not  only  frOtl 
the  singularity  as  well  as  beauty  of  its  architecture,  but  also  Mil 
the  numerous  monuments  erected  to  those  who  have  performed*  the 
highest  characters  in  life's  busy  drama.  On  entering  through' tike 
beautiful  north  porch,  the  great  nave  and  side  aisles  present  a  moat 
elegant  admixture  of  the  Anglo-Norman  and  Gothic  orders;  the 
two  western  arches  added  by  Bishop  Giflard  being  of  the  former, 
whilst  the  remaining  serenntre  of  the  latter;  and  the  visitor  will 

bo 
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be  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  ornamented  capitals  of  the  pillars 
that  support  them,  being  sculptured  with  the  nicest  liliagree  work, 
each  differing  from  the  other,  though  it  is  to  he  lamented  that 
these  have  in  some  places  been  destroyed  during  the  occupation 
of  the  edifice  by  the  parliament  army.  The  effect  produced  by 
the  modern  painted  windows  contrasted  wilh  the  pure  white  of 
the  walls,  in  also  very  striking;  hut  with  all  their  brilliancy  of 
colouring,  it  is  impossible  not  to  regret  the  loss  of  the  ancient 

"  Storied  windows,  ricbly  digbt." 

To  assist  the  visitor  in  bis  ramble  through  this  venerable 
edifice,  and  to  preclude  th?  necessity  of  asking  questions,  which 
often  are  not  answered,  we  shall  now  give  a  slight  sketch  of  the 
principal 

MON  OMENTA, 

in  that  order  which  will  shew  the  whole  to  the  best  advantage. 

Turning  to  the  right,  the  first  monument  is  a  mural  one  in 
memory  of  ihe  family  of  Moore,  of  this  city  :  it  has  the  figures 
of  three  men  in  ancient  dresses,  and  three  women  in  the  same 
costume,  on  their  knees,  in  the  altitude  of  prayer,  and  who  ap- 
pear, by  the  inscription,  to  have  been  quite  a  family  party,  of 
father  and  mother,  son  and  wife,  brother  and  sitter. 

Crossing  over  to  the  south-west  corner,  close  to  the  western 
window  of  the  south  aisle,  is  a  modern  monument  of  white  marble, 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Richard  Soli}/,  Esq,  of  a  family  in 
north-west  of  this  county,  but  then  resident  in  London ;  and  who 
died  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age,  of  an  inflammatory  dis- 
order, whilst  at  Malvern  on  a  tour  of  pleasure  with  his  family. 
This  is  a  handsome  specimen  of  Mr.  Bacon,  jun,  in  the  art  of 
sculpture.     It  represents  a  sarcophagus,  on  which  is  inscribed, 


M  Absent  from  the  body — bat  present  with  the  Lord," 


on  which  leans  an  elegant  female  figure,  his  widow,  seated  with 

an  infant  on  her  knee,  whilst  beside  her  stands  another,  its  little 
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hands  joining  with  those  of  its  brother,  who  kneels  by  his  mother. 
The  double  expression  of  concern  in  the  faees  of  these  cherubs,  of 
sorrow  for  a  lost  parent,  and  of  feeling  for  her  who  remains,  is 
well  executed ,  and  assimilate*  well  with  the  speaking  emblem  o( 
the  drooping  poppy?  pathetically  allusive  tu  the  departed.  The 
female  figure  is  exquisite  ;  the  whole  contour,  of  a  most  luxuriant 
form,  is  displayed  with  all  Um  delicacy  of  the  Vestal. 

Wfl  romo  next  to  the  monument  of  Judge  Littleton,  who  died 
in  14*1  ,  lln*  l<  .irned  father  of  the  law,  as  he  is  frequently  termed 
by  the  various  English  writers.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  Common  Pleas  by  Edward  IV.  in  1464,  and  afWr- 
wnrd  created  Knight  of  the  Bath.  Whilst  on  the  bench,  he  pub- 
1 1  died  Ins  "  Tenure*,"  a  work  pronounced  by  his  commentator, 
Sir  Kd w aid  Coke,  to  be  the  ornament  of  the  common  law,  and 
the  most  perfect  volume  e\er  written  on  any  human  science.  Tht 
tomb  is  qaite  pluin  ;  hut  there  was  once  on  it  a  small  brass,  witl 
a  representation  of  this  venerable  judge  in  his  robes;  and  on 
floor  was  an  expressive  sentiment,  at  his  particular  desire  : 


'  Let  no  man  slight  hi*  mortalities" 

but  these  have  all  been  defaced  by  the  parliamentary  Vandals. 

Near  this  is  the  monument  of  Sir  Thomas  Littleton,  represen- 
tative for  the  county  hi  five  successive  parliaments.  He  lived 
during  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  his  unfortunate  son ;  and  his 
loyal  attachment  to  the  latter  was  so  much  depended  on,  that 
when  the  civil  wars  broke  out,  the  military  command  of  Worcester- 
shire was  entrusted  to  htm.  In  consequence  of  this  he  wag  con 
lined  for  several  years  in  the  Tower  of  London  by  Cromwell,  hav 
been  taken  prisoner  al  Bewdley;  his  estates  also  were  seques- 
trated, and  himself  fined  40001  for  what  was  called  his  delin- 
quency, -  Near  the  door  of  the  cloystcrs,  the  iftiide  points  out  tht 
tomb  of  Friar  BaikenMle,  an  aucient  one  under  an  arch  in  the 
Rail  The  statue  is  thai  of  a  priest  vested  for  the  service,  with 
tonsure;  it  is  cumbentj  and  has  a  lion  at  the  feet 
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On  the  other  side,  the  left  of  the  door,  is  a  handsome  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  Dr.  llilliam  Thomas,  binliop  of  this  p 

In  the  range  of  pillars  separating  tin*  south  aisle  from  the  iiftve, 
is  a  curious  ancient  tomb  of  Robert  Wyld*  t  Esq*  and  his  lady. 
It  is  raised,  and  has  their  cumhent  figures  in  the  act  of  praying, 
and  hahited  in  long  gowns.  An  armorial  tablet  hangs  against 
the  pillar  at  the  head  of  the  tomb,  with  a  suitable  inscription* 

The  next    which  claims  attention  is  that  of  Sir  John  Beau* 
champ  of  Holt,  who  was  Baron  of  Kidderminster,  and  is  I 
tii  have  been  the  first  peer  created  by  patent.     He  distinguished 

»  himself  in  the  Scottish  wars;  was  constituted  a  justier  of  South 
Wales,  and  steward  of  the  king's  household  ;  hut  he  did  not  b 
enjoy  the  honour,  for  in  the  very  same  year  lie  was  attainted  in 
parliament,  with  many  others ;  and  after  confinement  in  Dover 
Castle,  was  beheaded  on  Tower-hill  In  the  reign  of  Henry  V. 
The  tomb  is  an  altar  of  rag-stone,  and  has  on  it  the  figures  of 
himself  and  lady.  His  figure  has  a  pointed  helmet,  with  a  corded 
facing,  a  gorget,  and  suit  of  polished  armour,  plated  shoes,  with 
large  rowels  to  his  spurs  ;  on  his  surcoat,  his  arms  ;  at  his  feet  a 
greyhound;  under  bis  head  a  helmet,  on  which,  for  crrst,  a  swan 
with  extended  wings  issuing  out  of  a  crown.  The  lady  has  u  loose 
mantle  and  dishevelled  hair,  a  reticulated  head-dress  and  fillet  of 
roses,  the  hair  plaited  at  the  hack  of  the  head,  the  veil  do  wing 
back,  a  flowered  surcoat,  studded  apron,  buttoned  slender  sleeves, 
and  the  bead  resting  on  a  swan  supported  by  angels.  In  short, 
the  whole  Is  a  complete  specimen  of  the  dress  of  former  times; 
and  is  ornamented  with  the  arms  of  the  different  branches  of 
beau  champ.  Close  to  this  we  now  turn  to  a  hanging  monument 
on  a  pillar,  which  is  noticed  on  entrance ;  this  is  to  the  memory  of 
i  Mrs.  Cecil  Warmstry,  widow  of  William  Warmstry,  Esq,  Her 
are  is  about  two  feet  long,  in  a  cumbent  posture,  her  head 
resting  on  her  right  hand,  sad  wrapped  iu  her  widow's  veil.  This 
is  an  exquisite  tittle  specimen  of  the  power  of  sculpture  ;  and  lb*3 
artist  has  shewn  great  skill  in  the  display  of  the  various  muscles 
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both  of  the  fere  and  body,  expressive  of  the  moat  piteous  Rejec- 
tion, and  exhibiting  the  emaciating  effects  of  hopeless  pi 

We  now  proceed  to  the  £reat  Cross  Aisle,  and  turning 
the  rii;ht  cmne  to  a  monument  ererM  to  the  memory  of  Mr$, 
Maty  Halt,  ■  tlie  truly  regretted  wife  of  William  Hull,  Esq,  of 
the  island  of  Jamaica,  and  of  Bevere  near  this  city,"  She  died 
in  her  45th  year,  and  is  buried  in  the  middle  aisle  of  the  "  Lady's 
Chapel ;"  but  the  monument  seems  to  have  been  placed  here  as 
in  a  conspicuous  situation,  and  is  highly  deserving:  of  the  attention 
paid  to  it,  being  the  production  of  a  native  and  local  artist,  M  Wil- 
liam Stephens  '*  It  consists  of  a  pyramid  gracefully  rising  fi 
a  base,  supported  by  brackets,  and  is  ornamented  with  a  figure  of 
Religion,  sitting  in  a  reclining  position,  a  book  resting  oil  her 
knee,  and  leaning  against  an  elegantly  formed  urn.  AX  the  end 
of  the  south  transept,  close  to  the  lout  monument,  u  a  Yery  neat 
one  by  Nollekins,  with  a  most  excellent  bust  of  Bishop  Johnson  ; 
a  man  whom  his  epitaph  very  juslly  describes  as  of  polite  awl 
liberal  education,  possessing  a  temperate  and  agreeable  disposi- 
tion, full  of  piety  and  munificence,  ardent  in  friendship,  and  of 
the  most  benevolent  philanthropy. 

Near  this  is  a  superb  one  to  the  memory  of  Bishop  Mttdox,  a 
most  venerabh  prelate,  not  only  remarkable  for  his  extreme  pi 
but  for  being  zealous   in  the  support  of  all   public  charities,  and 
also  an  aecn;  and  eneourairer  of  individual  merit.     In  a 

compartment  at  the  base  is  a  handsome  baa  relief  of  the  pr 
of  the  good  Samaritan,  in  allusion  to  the  bishop's  own  character; 
but  the  most  striking  part  of  the  monument  is  a  figure  of  conjugal 
fidelity,  of  the  size  of  lift-,  leaninc:  with  a  most  melanehol  • 
pressiou  upon  an  inverted  torch,  emblematic  of  widowhood  :  t! 
is  a  most  exquisite  figure  both  in  form  and  ex| 
designed  to  represent  his  lady,  who  is  stated  in  the  insc  < 
have  erected  the  memorial  in  honour  of  her  much  loved  husband 
mid  drat  children.     It  then  describes  her  as  amiable  M 
'plary  in  every  part  of  her  conduct,  and  a*  piously  hopeful,  through 
merits  of  her  Redeemer,  of  everlasting  happiness:  and  to  this 

t  Ml 


it  added,  that  far  remain*  are  deposited  in  the  4mm  vault  with 
him,  bans*  *•*  i»  the  8JHU  year  of  her  if e, 

Ja  tb<*  North  Trmutpt,  the  first  monument  which  strikes  enr 
uftv  in  thaton  ike  right  tend,  ef  Dr.  /efe  Hough,  bishop  of  this 
sesvandbaad  of  Ma§d*Un  Cofleg3,  Oxford;  and  which  is  justly 
fmsfirigrd  the  finest  which  this  -cathedral  cm  boast  of.  This  is 
tPirt  enperb  piees  of  sculpture,  exciting  the  greatest  admiration 
Am  mmj  beholder,  aid  for  ever  stamping  the  too  of  the  artist, 
Mmfrtim.  It  is  rather  surprising  that  the  late  Lord  Orford, 
(Moracs  Welpole,)  does  not  notice  this  as  part  of  Roubilliac's 
works:  Da|I«way,#  indeed,  aelectaitaa  a  most  exquisite  speci- 
men, bt&smjbrtnuately  attributes  it  to  Ry brack,  and  claaaea  it 
along  with  the  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  William  the  third  at 
Bristol,  as  his  two  superior  works.  .  Ere*  in  this  error,  however, 
he  well  describes  its  character,  where  he  says,  that  the  artist, 
is.  hi*  .principal  figures,  wss  generally  happy  in  the  choice  of 
his  attitudes*  and  eminently  so  in  this  prelate's.  This  worthy 
bishop  died  in  1745,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-three,  hav- 
ing enjoyed  this  dignity  upwards  of  fifty-two  years.  The  most 
remarkable  incident  of  his  life,  which  the  sculptor  haa  most  hap- 
pily  expressed,  happened  during  the  time  that  the  obstinate  bi- 
gotry of  James  II.  induced  him  to  propose  the  most  violent  roea- 
sares  for  the  introduction  of  the  Catholic  faith  into  this  country. 
In  order  to  secure  its  establishment,  he  issued  a  peremptory  man- 
date to  the  Fellows  of  Magdalen  College  iu  Oxford,  requiring 
them  to  elect  a  popish  priest  of  the  name  of  Farmer,  as  their  pre- 
sident ;  trusting  that  his  success  in  this  instance  would  lead  to 
similar  measures  throughout  the  two  universities.  This  nomina- 
tion, however,  was  resisted  by  that  couscientious  society,  who, 
upon  the  declared  grounds  of  Farmer's  ineligibility  according  to 
the  statutes,  proceeded  to  the  election  of  Dr.  Hough  in  his  stead, 
a-  choice  which  was  confirmed  by  the  Visitor,  hat  refused  assent 
to  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioner,  who  not  only  deprived 
Hough  of  the  situation,  but  also  suspended  two  of  the  fellows. 

£3  A  total 
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A  total  disregard  to  this  sentence  took  place  on  the  pert  of  1 
principally  concerned,  a*  they  considered  themselves  legal)*  jus- 
tified in  their  conduct ;  whilst  with  the  other  members  of  the 
university   it  became  a  matter  of  great  interest,  and  many  parti- 
sans were  ranered  on  hotfa  sides.     The  king,  conscious  of  the  ills* 
gality  of  his  measure,  snd  at  the  same  time  anxious  to  avoid  the 
discnsMon  of  the  question  of  Farmer's  tneligtbilitv ,  thought  it 
heat  not  to  re-urge  his  election,  but  issued  a  freab  mandate  on  the 
ground  of  Hongh's  nvn-eUction,  and  recommended  Parker,  then 
bishop  of  that  sec.     This,  however,  was  of  no  avail,  for  the  elec- 
tors at Ul  adhering  to  their  first  choice,  declared  that  the  place  was 
already  61  led  by  their  nomination,  and  the  Visitor's  suhscqufent 
confirmation  of  Hough.     Hit  majesty  now  attempted  what  cop  Id 
he  done  by  personal  influence  ;  and  having  gone  down  to  the  uni- 
versity, not   only   reprimanded  the   fellows,  but  threatened  any 
further  disobedience  with  "  feeling  the  weight  of  his  hand/4    To 
add  energy  to  these  threats,  he  beat  for  new  Commissioners  of 
Visitation,  who  entered  the  city,  accompanied  by  three  troops  of 
horse ;  but  Hough  being  blessed  with  a  resolute  mind,  and  sup- 
ported by  a  virtuous  consciousness,  remained  firm  to  the  Arijr 
which  had  fallen  to  his  lot,  still  continuing  inflexible  in  Kw  ac- 
ceptance, and  denying  the  existence  of  any  power  to  annul  Ms 
election.     An  accusation  of  contumacy  was  now  brought  forward 
against  him  by  the  king's  proctor,  and  his  name  was  struck  oat 
of  the  college  books ;  for  this  he  demanded  redress  in  Westmin- 
ster-hall ;  but  the  time-serving  politics  of  some  who  were  there 
shut  the  doors  of  justice  against  him,  and  in  the  mean  time  the 
doors  of  the  lodge  were  broke  open  by  order  of  that  court,  and  the 
bishop  installed  by  proxy.     These  events  were  of  too  much  eon* 
sequence  to  have  been  passed  over  by  the  people  at  large ;  but 
their  interest  was  soon  swallowed  up  in  a  question  of  much  greater 
moment,  the  memorable  bishop's  petition.    The  general  result  of 
these  contests  is  well  known ;  it  is  sufficient  to  .add,  that,  under 
abetter  order  of  things,  Hough  was  actually  elected  bishop  of 
Oxford  in  1690;  translated  to  Coventry  in  1699,  and  to  Wor- 
cester 
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eerier  in  1717,     In  ihis  account  we  have  been  more  dill 
cause  the  has  relief  on  the  monument  refers  particular!)  to  the 
most  important  occurrence  tn  it.     This  <  I  imen  of  sculp 

ture  is  now  placed  where  the  altar  of  the  holy  cross  formerly  sfc 
The  spirited  and  pious  prelate  t(  tod  on  it,  of  the  size  "I 

*  habited    in  his  robes,  which  are  disposed  in  a  bold,  frefj 
and  graceful  manner,  and  seated   in  an  easy,  dignified  altitude, 
in  a  reclining  position,  on  a  sarcophagus  of  black  marble,  with 
y  I  low   veins    beautifully  variegated    over   its  surface;  his  right 
elbow  is  resting  on  some  hooks,  and  his  kinds  joined  as  if  in  Ihe 
act  of  devotion.     The  countenance  is  highly  expressive  o(  quick 
sense  and  religious  hope,  meek,  yet  animated.     Beneath  stands 
the  figure  of  Religion,  her  right  hand  holding-  an  open  bihle,  and 
her  left  supporting  part  of  the  bishop's  drapery,  which  appears 
falling,  and  seems  as  if  otherwise  it  would  have  shaded  the  has 
relief  on  the  sarcophagus,  which  represents  the  High  Court  of 
Commission  at  Oxford  in  16*7,  appointed  to  remove  Hough  from 
the  presidency  of  Magdalen,  aa  before  related,    The  gentle  stoop* 
tng  of  the  figure  of  Religion,  as  if  examining  more  minutely  into 
Ihe  fact,  is  most  happily  imagined,  and  as  well   executed  ;  hoi 
attitude  is  indeed  possessed  of  great  ease  ;  and  her  aspect  has  nil 
the  sweetness  and  complacency  which  ever  Migfrl  to  mark  her 
character,  yet  tempered  at  the  same  time  with  a  fotp  concern,  as 
though  she  felt  {or  the  removal  of  a  tried  and  approved  adrocatft, 
The  baa  relief  too,  though  on  a  small  scale,  ts  highly  deserving 
of  notice  ;  and  the  spectator  may  easily  make  out  the  story  at  a 
glance;  for,  as  Mr,  Green  very  elegantly  delineates  it,  "  the  cha- 
racters are  well  discriminated,  exj  am!  just;  the  figures 
critically   understood,  and   as  happily  executed.     The   groupes 
hear  out  with  a  well  regulated  effect ;  and  the  perspective  is  so 
scientifically  adjusted,  as  that  all  the  objects  oj  the  composition 
approach  or  recede  from  the  eye,  and  hold  their  proportions  and 
places  in  the  most  orderly  and  correct  manner  possible;  yet  the 
principal  figures  in  the  groupe  are  ouly  eight  inches  high  :"  the 
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other  embellishments  apeak  for  themselves;  we  need  only  i 
that  I  he  commissioners  appear  seated  on  a  bench,  and  a  secretary  i% 
recording  the  proceedings,  whilst  the  intrepid  Hough,  at  the  j 
of  the  fellows,  is  tittering-  his  protest  against  their  illegal  acta* 
In  the  same  transept,  and  a  little  to  the  left,  is  a  neat  marble  i 
morial  of  the  late  dean,  the  Honourable  and  Reverend  Dr, 
Attdtnr  St  John  ;  and  the  monument  opposite  to  that  of  the 
Of |  h  in  honour  of  .Sir  Thomas  Strcctt  Knt,  who,  as  one  of 
the  judges  displaced  by  Kintf  James  J(.  is  justly  entitled  to  the 
various  ornaments,  such  as  the  insignia  of  justice,  the  cap  of  Liber- 
ty, &c> 

We  now  enter  the 

Ciioik, 

than  which  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  august,  and  yet  sta- 
ple, in  its  present  re-edified  state  of  ornament,  in  which  the  1 
effect  is  produced  by  its  clustered  pillars  the  exquisite 
worked  mouldings  of  its  pointed  arches,  and  its  general  art 
ment.  The  st alh  in  the  choir,  which  are  in  the  best  state  of  re* 
pair,  are  of  Irish  oak,  as  old  as  1397 ;  the  carvings  are  well  done, 
and  the  turn-up  seats  are,  as  usual  in  old  cathedrals,  ornamented 
on  the  reverse  wilh  ludicrous,  satirical  representations,  emble- 
matical of  the  mendicant  orders  of  friars,  between  whom,  and  the 
lazy  inmates  of  the  cloysler,  there  was  perpetual  war.  If  these 
are  not  always  decent,  Uh  if  general  whimsical  effect  most  plead 
their  excuse.  The  eliect  of  the  cast  window  over  the  altar  is 
very  fine;  and  the  octagonal  pulpit  deserves  attention ;  of  this 
the  front  and  sides  are  oJ  stone,  and  the  back  of  curious  wooden 
oak,  and  the  whole  is  curiously  carved  with  emblems  of  the  pas* 
and  present  dispensations,  a  representation  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 
evangelic  hieroglyphic*,  kc. 

The  altar-]>i<  ce  is  a  simple  screen,  constructed  of  oak#  bat  ra- 
ther inappropriately  ornamented    with   Corinthian    pillars;   the 
centre  has  a  painting  of  the  "  Descent  from  the  Cross,"  *     Qppo- 
to  tin  pnl jilt  is  I h<-  Bhhap'i  Throve,  which  is  a  specimen  of 

very 
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very  antique  workmanship,  with  the  olive  branch,  as  an  emblem 
of  peace, and  some  other  symbols,  such  as  the  mitre,  kc.  design** 
live  of  the  episcopal  functions.  The  organ,  which  stands  over  the 
western  entrance,  is  possessed  of  a  very  fine  torn,  and  is  supposed 
to  excel  all  others  in  the  kingdom,  in  (he  trumpet  stop  :  its  stops 
are  nine  in  number;  it  has  been  lately  repaired  by  donations 
from  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  the  vicinity,  at  an  expense  of 
3001. 

it  is,  however,  to  be  lamented,  that  such  a  profusion  of  gilding 
has  taken  place;  and  it  would  have  been  well  if  the  screen,  or 
parapet,  of  the  organ-loft  had  been  replaced  with  one  more  ac- 
cordant with  the  general  style  of  architecture. 

It  is  requisite  here  to  point  out  to  those  who  visit  this  cathedral 
antiquaries,  that  it  is  necessary  they  should  recollect,  that  it 
various  instances  of  the  removal  of  monuments  to  make 
or  others  ;  those  of  *  Bishop  Gifiawl,  and  the  Countess  of 
Sorry,  having  given  way  for  that  of  Prince  Arthur;  whilst  that 
of  Bishop  de  Constantiis  had  been  previously  removed  by  Bishop 
Giffard,  who  was  himself  buried  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  al- 
tar to  that  which,  by  his  will,  he  desired,  and  where  he  had 
erected  bis  own  monument;  which  tbo  monks  removed,  placing 
it  with  his  remains  on  the  south  side  of  the  altar,  and  proba- 
bly  on   the  spot  where   that  of  de  Constantiis   bad  originally 


The  attention  of  the  spectator,  in  passing  up  to  the  altar,  is 
arrested  by  an  altar-tomb  in  the  centre,  and  near  to  the  cast  end  f. 
This  is  the  tomb  of  king  john,  the  most  ancient  one  that  is  exist* 
iag,  in  England  at  least,  of  all  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Royal 
family,  since  the  timo  of  the  Conquest*  His  effigy  lies  on  the 
tomb,  crowned;  on  which  was  written,  but  now  almost  illegible, 
u  Johannes  Rex  AugliaV  In  his  rigfet  hand  is  a  sceptre ;  in 
his  left  a  sword,  whose  point  is  received  in  the  mouth  of  a  lion 
covenant  at  his  feet.     The  figure  is  as  large  as  life  ;  and  oil  each 

side, 

*  Cough'*  Sepulchral  Monument*,  Vol.  II. 
t  Green**  Survey  of  WorsctU-r. 
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aide,  on  a  level  with  the  pavement,  are  two  sepulchral  images  of  a 
smaller  size,  of  the  Bishops  8.  Oswald,  and  8.  Wolstan,  between 
whom  he  had  desired  to  he  laid,  in  order  to  secure  the  absence  of 
evil  spirits. 

With  respect  to  the  monarch  himself,  history  records,  that  he 
died  the  1 9th  of  October,  1216,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age, 
and  eighteenth  of  his  very  troublesome  reign.  Prom  the  annals 
of  Walter  of  Coventry,  *  it  appears  that  he  died  of  a  dysentery,  at 
Newark  upon  Trent,  and  that  his  body  was  carried  to  Worcester, 
but  his  bowels  buried  at  Croxton,  in  the  house  of  the  Premonstra* 
l(  nsran  order. 

It  had  for  many  years  been  supposed,  that  this  was  merely  a 
cf  notaph,  and  that  the  body  lay  in  the  Lady's  Chapel,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  during  the  late  arrangements,  the  dean  and 
chapter  had  intended  to  remove  it  to  that  spot;  but  being 
anxious  to  ascertain  the  fact,  an  investigation  took  place  on 
Monday  the  17th  of  July,  1797.  Mr.  Green,  who  gives  si  | 
accurate  nil d  interesting  account  of  this  procedure  f,  says,  that 
they  commenced  their  research  bv  first  removing  the  effigy,  and 
the  Motif-slab  on  which  it  rested;  by  which  means  the  interior 
i.t  Hit-  monument  was  laid  open,  and  they  discovered  two  lu ok 
partition  walls,  raised  evidently  to  assist  in  supporting  the 
perineum  bent  covering,  The  spaces  between  these  walls,  and  the 
of  the  tomb,  were  filled  with  rubbish;  bat  upon  removing 
;,  and  one  of  the  paunels  at  each  side,  when  the  rubbish 
had  been  cleared  auay,  they  found  too  strong  elm  hoards,  origi- 
nnlly  joiner!  hy  a  batten  nailed  to  each  cud,  and  which  having 
ropped  off,  had  now  hit  the  boards  loose.  Under  these  boards 
ny  a  stone  coffin,  containing:  the  Royal  corpsr,  which  was  ob~ 
.  iw<l  to  have  been  laid  in  the  cotfin,  exactly  as  the  figure  upon 
tomb  represented.  The  skull,  instead  of  being  placed  as 
usual,  had  the  foramrn  magvum  turned  upwards;  the  interior 
(tort  of  the  os  frmitis  was  much  decayed;  the  head  in  fact  was 


•  Ldimd's  Collectanea,  Vol.  Ill,  p,  3««* 
I  Grten 'a  Sumy  of  Werretttt. 


so  much  damaged,  that  the  ossa  maxillaria  superiara,  or  upper 
Jaws,  were  complclely  detached  from  the  head,  and  laying  near 
the  elbow  of  the  right  arm,  and  yet  retained  four  of  the  teeth  in 
sound  condition;  the  lower  jaw  hones  had  also  taen  displaced, 
hut  these  bad  no  teeth  remaining;  and  some  grey  hairs  were  still 
visible  on  the  top  of  the  head,  or,  more  technically  speaking  vviili 
respect  to  their  local  situation,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  cranium9 
in  the-  vicinity  of  the  sagittal  suture*  The  uhta  of  the  left  arm, 
which  had  been  folded  across  the  body,  was  found  lying  on  the 
breast;  the  v ha  of  the  right  arm  was  nearly  in  its  proper  po- 
sition ;  hut  neither  of  the  radii,  nor  any  of  the  bf6U  of  the  hand, 
could  be  found;  the  ossa  ftmorum,  tibut,  jihuhr,  or  thigh  and 
leg  bones,  and  others  of  the  inferior  extremities,  v  ere  very  per* 
fett,  and  upon  some  of  the  bones  of  the  toes,  belonging  to  the 
right  foot,  were  even  found  vestiges  of  the  nib.  BMP)  I 
pieces  of  mortar  were  fouud  on  and  below  the  abdomen,  from 
which  there  could  he  no  doubt  of  the  body  having  been  i 
moved  from   the  original   y\  interment.     The  dress  of 

the  corpse,  seems  exactl;,  to  lu.v<  corresponded  with  that  of  the 
monumental  figure,  excepting  the  y  loves  on  its  hands,  an.  the 
crown  on  its  head,  which  on  the  skull  in  the  coffin  was  found 
to  have  been  superseded  by  the-  eelebralcd  monk's  cowl,  in  which, 
as  a  passport  through  the  regions  «|"  purgatory,  he  is  stated  to 
have  been  buried.  This  once  sam-d  rare  I  ope  appeared  to  have 
fitted  the  head  very  exactly,  and  hud  evidently  been  tied  or 
buckled,  under  the  chin  by  straps,  as  part  of  them  remained.  1 
body  had  been  covered  with  a  Kobe  reaching  from  the  neck  nearly 
to  the  feet,  and  some  of  its  embroidery  was  still  visible  near  its 
right  knee;  it  appeared  to  have  been  made  of  strong  crimson 
damask,  but  the  injuries  of  time  rendered  it  difficult  to  ascertain 
iMfl  exactly ;  the  cuff  to  the  left  hand  remained;  fragments  of 
the  sword,  and  of  its  scabbard  which  had  been  placed  in  the 
left  hand,  still  were  in  existence,  and  Ihc  scabbard  was  mm  per- 
fect than  the  sword.  On  the  lega  there  had  beet  an  ornamental 
9  covering, 
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covering,  lied  on  the  ancles,  and  extending  over  the  feet,  where 
the  tries  were  visible  through  its  decayed  parts.  The  coffin  ir  of 
that  stone  found  at  Higley,  in  this  comity,  and  totally 
i nt  from  that  of  which  the  tomb  is  constructed  ;  a  very 
siderable  fracture  runs  obliquely  through  it ;  the  coffin  ia  la 
upon  the  pavement  of  the  choir,  without  being  let  into  it;  and  i 
original  covering  was  the  stone  upon  which  the  effigy  is  cut,  i 
that  exactly  corresponds  with  it  in  figure  and  dimensions.  It  I 
to  be  regretted,  that  correct  drawing*  of  the  whole  interior  we 
not  taken  ;  but  the  confusion  occasioned  by  the  crowds,  who  tin- 
patiently  came  to  see  the  unexpectedly -discovered  remains,  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  shut  up  the  object  of  their  curiosity  ;  which 
was  therefore  done  on  the  next  day,  and  the  tomb  restored  to  its 
original  condition. 

On  ascending  the  steps  of  the  a  liar,  the  stranger  is  shewn  the 
atone  covering  the  body  of  the  gallant  William,  Duke  of  Ha* 
MILTON,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Worcester,  between  the  Par» 
liamentary  army  and  Royalists,  in  lti^l.  About  the  middle  of 
the  action  lie  received  a  slug  shot  in  the  leg,  by  which  the  bono 
was  so  much  shattered,  as  to  oblige  him  to  be  brought  into  the 
city,  where  he  was  of  course  taken  prisoner ;  but  being  lodg 
at  the  commandery,  and  Cromwell,  with  a  due  humanity,  having 
sent  his  own  surgeon,  Trappam,  to  him,  the  duke  was  so  much 
encouraged  by  his  assurance  that  he  was  not  in  any  danger,  that 
he  paid  no  attention  to  the  representations  of  Sir  Robert  < 
ninghain,  the  king's  physician,  who  was  Ton  rid  among  the  pri- 
soners, and  who  was  of  opinion  that  the  togs  of  blood,  and  the 
constant  drain  which  must  ensue  from  the  wound,  would  he  fatal 
to  him,  unless  he  submitted  to  amputation.  This  cenfttlei 
however,  was  so  injudicious,  that  he  soon  found  hit  strength  de- 
cay, and  closed  an  early  career,  in  the  thirty-fust  year  of  In* 
age;  sensible,  when  too  late,  of  his  danger,  he  sent  Ms  last 
thoughts  to  the  duchess,  written  by  his  own  hand,  a  short  time 
before  he  expired, 

Wt 


We  now  return  to  the  right  to  the  Chapel  op  Prince  As> 
thiu,  the  general  design  of  which  is  *  the  history  of  the  union  of 
the  two  contending-  partiew,  that  under  the  distinct  banners  of  a 
white  and  red  rose,  had  recently  deluged  the  nation  with  a  waste 
of  kindred  blood.  This  chapel  is  surrounded  on  ail  sides,  except 
the  east,  with  highly  ornamented  open  work,  in  the  fashion  of 
the  Gothic  screens,  and  contains  the  tomb  of  this  amiable  young 
prince,  who  was  elder  brother  of  the  ferocious  Henry,  It  may 
low  be  justly  reckoned  as  the  most  curious  and  elaborate  pari  of 
the  cathedral,  particularly  since  it  has  been  cleaned  and  repaired, 
and  tlw&e  ornaments  exposed  to  view,  which  were  formerly  co- 
vered, and  indeed  completely  hidden,  by  repeated  coats  of  white- 
wash.  The  top  terminates  in  an  arched  roof,  with  open-work 
battlements  and  pyramids;  the  inside  of  the  roof  is  fretted  very 
Curiously  with  the  prince's  arms  in  the  centre ;  and  there  are 
various  coats  of  the  Royal  arms  at  each  end.  In  the  centre,  it 
the  tomb  of  white  marble,  with  an  inscription  in  the  black  tetter: 


**  Here  lyeth  buried  Priace  Arthur  the  first  begotten 
Sonne  of  ibe  Right  Renowned  King  Henry  th*  Sere n the 
Which  uouic  Prince  departed  out  of  litis  Iran* 
Life  ntr  the  Cattle  of  Ludlow  the  seaventcenthe 
Veere  of  hit  father's  ravpne  and  in  the  ycere  of 
Our  Lord  God  on  thoaiand  fife  hundred  and  two/' 


The  ornaments  of  the  outside  deserve  particular  notice ;  on 
the  north  are  several  statues  of  saints,  and  escutcheons  sup- 
ported by  angels  ;  the  south  side,  being  of  a  greater  altitude,  has 
several  pillars  with  live  ranges  of  images  of  virgins,  bishops, 
kings,  confessors,  occ.  There  are  also  a  representation  of  our  8a* 
vioor  crowned;  ami  the  arms  of  Eugl&nd  as  then  borne,  with  the 
quarterings  of  De  Burgh  for  the  Earldom  of  Ulster,  and  of  Morti- 
mer, Earl  of  March  :  the  supporters  being  then  a  greyhound  col* 
lared,  and  a  lion  gardant.  Here  are  also  many  symbols  of  the 
contending  parties;   a  Rose  in  the  Sunbeams  for  the  House  of 

•  Greeu't  Surrey. 


Y#rk:  a  Pease  *f  Phcon*.  or  arrow**,  within  a  band,  indicative 
wf  tfioUal  concordance;  a  folron  displayed  within  an  open  fetter- 
lock flourished  with  rosea,  wl  of  the  Dukes  of 
York ;  aim  m  I  llie  union  of 
York  and  Lancaster :  oil  these  icoampanicd  by  the  plume  of  Os>* 
tridi  feather*,  tlie  portcullis  of  Beaufort,  Fletirs  de  Lis  of  France, 
Pomegranate  of  Sp;n 

The  particulars  of  tin*  death  of  this  young  prince  being  highly 
drfccnpttvr  of  the  manners  of  those  times,  we  shall  make  some 
m  a* iMrarl  MS.  preserved  by  Leland.*  It  in  there 
that  immediately  after  his  death,  Sir  Richard  Poole 
lib  chambeHaine,  with  others  of  his  counceJl,  wrote  and  ft 
falters  la  tte  kins;  and  couoccU  to  Greenwich,  where  Mi  Grace 
aad  the  fww'i  bye,  and  MrtilM  them  of  the  prince's  depar- 
The  which  councelle  discreetly  sent  for  the  king's  ghostly 
r,  a  fryer  observant,  to  whom  they  showed  this  most  sorrow- 
Mi  sad  hoavye  tydings,  and  desired  him  in  his  best  manner  to 
ooewi  it  to  the  ktngc.  He  in  the  morningc  of  the  Twesdaie  foU 
loving,  somewhat  before  the  tyme  accustomed,  knocked  at  the 
Ling**  «*fr%Wffr-f  dore;  and  when  the  Mage  understood  it  was  his 
et  be  com  ma  ode*  I  to  U  It  him  in.  The  confessor  then  com- 
all  those  I  nt  to  aroide,  and  aft»  r  due  salutation 

i  to  saie,  si  bona  d<  manu  Dei  suscepitnut,  mala  ant  em  quart 
ustinramus  *  and  so  shewed  his  gjace  that  his  dearest  sonne 
wa*  departed  to  God.     When  his  ^racc  understood  that  sorrow  full 
titliM  it  for  his  epicene,  sayine,  that  he  and  hfs 

would  take  the  pain  etude  sorrowes  together,  and  after 
that  she  was  come  and  sawe  tin  lord,  and  that  imtur.i]| 

and  puinrulle  sorrowe,  as  I  have  heard  saie,  she  with  fulle  icreat 
and  comfortable  wordes  besought  his  grace,  that  In  would  first 
after  God  remember  the  weale  of  his  owne  noble  person,  the  com- 
fort of  his  realme,  and  of  her.  Sin?  then  saied.  th;it  e  bra 
mother,  had  no  more  children  but  him  onlye,  and  that  God  br 
grace  had  ever  preserved  him,  and  brought  him  where  he  was, 

*  Leland  *  Collectanea*  Vvl  V.  p.  37$. 
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Over  that,  howe  that  God  had  left  him  yet  a  fayre  prince,  two  fayre 
print*  sm  •> ;  and  that  God  is  whore  he  was,  and  we  are  both  young 
vuoughe:  and  that  the  prudence  and  wisdorae  of  his  grace  spronge 
overall  Chri»teudonic,  so  that  it  should  please  him  to  take  thi 
cord i ugly  thereunto.  Then  the  kinge  thanked  her  of  her  good  corn- 
full.  Altei  that  she  was  departed  and  come  to  her  own  chamber, 
natural)  and  motherly  remembrance  of  that  great  losse,  smote  her 
*.ip  sorrowful!  to  the  hart,  that  those  that  were  about  her,  were 
faine  to  send  for  the  kinge  to  comfort  her*     Then  his  grace  of 

gentle  and  faithful  love,  in  good  hast  came  and  relieved  her, 
and  shewed  her  howe  wise  counselle  she  had  given  him  before; 
and  he,  for  Ins  parte,  would  thatikc  God  for  his  sonne,  and  would 
the  should  doe  in  like  wise.'*  This  is  followed  by  an  account  of 
the  embalming  the  corpse,  and  its  laying  in  htate,  together  with 

procession  of  the  funeral. — "  From  Beaudley  Sir  Richard 
Croft,  and  Sir  William  Overall,  steward  and  comptroller  of  the 
prince's  house,  rode  before  to  Worcester,  and  suffered  no  man  to 
♦  nter  tlie  gate  of  that  cittie  till  the  tyrae  the  corpse  was  come"— 
"  the  order  of  Fryers  censed  the  corpse  at  the  towne's  end,  and 
then  proceeded  to  the  gate  of  that  citie  :  at  which  gate  were  the 
bay  litis,  and  the  honest  men  of  that  citie  on  foote.  Alon^e  in  a 
rowe  on  everye  side,  were  the  vicar  generall,  or  chauncclor  of  the 
bishopp  of  that  see,  with  a  good  number  of  secular  canons,  &c.M 
— the  service  which  was  performed  by  the  bishop,  abbots,  and 
other  dignitaries  of  the  see,  being  over,  "  a  minister  of  the 
church  tooke  awaye  the  palles :  and  then  gentlemen  tookc  up  the 
corpse  and  bare  it  to  the  grave ;  then  the  corpse,  with  weeping 
and  sore  lamentation  fli  laid  in  the  grave  ;  the  orisons  were  said 
by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln*.-,  also  sore  weeping,  &c.M— "  all  things 
thus  finished,  there  was  ordeyned  a  great  dinner ;  and  in  the  morne 
a  proclamation  was  made  openly  in  that  cittie,  that  if  any  man 
could  abewe  any  victuals  unpaid  in  that  couutrey,  that  had  beene 
taken  b)  any  of  that  nobU  prince's  servants  before  thatdaye,  thejr 
should  couip  and  shew?  it  to  the  late  steward,  comptroller,  and 
should  be  contented." 

On 
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On  the  opposite  side  of  the  altar  ii  a  curiottriy  i 
.  of  Bishop  Bullingham,  being  divided  in  two  by  the  wa 
of  the  chair*     The  effigy  of  the  bishop  lies  on  lite  tomb,  in 
act  of  prayer,  and  the  dead  resting  on  a  book. 

A  door  in  the  south  screen  now  leads  us  into  the  wings, 
apposite  to  us  is  the  dean's  chapel,  in  which  are  twit  ancie 
tombs;  the  one  iu  the  centre,  is  that  of  Sir.  Gryffith  Rice  and 
hi*  lady,  but  the  brasses  which  were  inlaid  on  tbe  top  have  let  n 
taken  away;  the  ancient  tomb  close  to  the  south  wall 
tho  body  of  a  crusader,  S|jt  Robert  HaecorRT,  whose  effig 
lies  on  it,  in  the  wmour  and  attitude  of  u  knight  of  the  cross. 

Returning  mlo  that  southern  wing,  or  aisle,  we  not  ire,  node 
an  arch,  a  rery  fine  monument  of  Dean  Eedes;  the  figure  ties 
ttader  a  canopy,  supported  by  four  Corinthian   pillars;  and, 

I  in  the  act  of  prayer,  the  head  resting  on  a  double  pillow. 

Entering  the  Lady's  chapel,  we  see  on  the  right  two  tombs,  sup- 
posed to  he  those  of  St.  Oswald  and  St.  WuestaN,  whose  sepul- 
chral images  are  also  in  the  choir,  on  each  side  of  King  John's  tomb. 
It  was  this  supposition  evidently,  which  led  antiquaries  to  in 
gine  that  the  monarch  was  buried  in  the  Lady's  chapel;  the  dis- 
covery of  his  real  place  of  sepulture  may,  however,  c\ 
doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of  that  idea  respecting  the 
Without  prelim  rm  any  conjecture  on  tl  or  \ 

posing  that   the  body   might  first  have  been  hud  in  the  chapel, 
and  afterwards  removed,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  that  they  are 
sented  as  vested  for  the  altar  and   mitred,  their  rii^Lt   hands 
being  lifted  up  iu  the  act  of  benediction,  and  tui  or  staff  i 

their  left     That  these  are  nacu/i,  and  not  crosier*,  is  ass 
Gough  in  his  Sepulchral  Monuments;  but  it  must  he  admitted  lha 
both   Dr.   Thomas,  and    Mr.   Green,    are  of  a  different  opinio 
Opposite  to  Dean  Eedes's  tomb  is  that  of  Bishop  Tn 
rough,  which  was  erected  in    1627,  fourteen  year* 
good  bishop  occupied  this  his  last  tenement.     Those  who  wis 
to  know  what  a  mau  may  say  of  himself  in  his  own  epitaph,  ma 
here  gratify  their  curiosity,  by  reading  the  various  inscript 
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6n  the  superincumbent  arch.  The  figure  on  the  tomb  in  episcopal 
robes,  is  a  good  one,  and  in  the  customary  attitude  of  prayer. 
At  the  east  end  is  the  Consistory  Court  ;  hut  turning  into 
the  north  aisle  of  the  Lady's  chapel,  we  see  on  lite  right  an  ex* 
quisite  specimen  of  monumental  sculpture,  formed  of  various  co- 
loured marble,  and  ornamented  with  an  oval  tablet,  haviug  a  bust 
in  profile  of  the  amiable  and  elegant  Mrs.  M.  KaE,  who  died  in 
the  bloom  of  life,  in  1770.  Next  to  ibis  is  the  tomb  of  Sir 
James  Bf.au champ,  as  it  is  supposed  from  the  arms  of  Beau- 
champ  formerly  in  the  window ;  he  is  in  the  costume  of  the  time 
of  the  crusades,  and  from  having  his  legs  crossed,  had  evidently 
taken  the  vows  for  the  Holy  Land ;  this  costume  is  a  complete 
mail;  he  has  a  round  helmet  and  surcoat;  on  bis  left  arm  a  shield, 
whilst  his  right  hand  holds  his  half  drawn  sword,  or  perhaps  half 
sheathed,  by  the  position  of  the  band. 

Wi  must  not  omit  here  four  monuments  at  the  back  of  the  screen 
of  the  high  altar,  and  in  the  lady's  chapel;  these  are  of  the 
Bishops,  Galdkn,  Stillingfleet,  Fleetwood  and  Bland- 
ford, 

Coming  towards  the  Bishop's  Chapel  in  the  north  aisle,  the 
visitor  sees  ou  bis  left,  under  an  arch  in  the  wall  of  the  choir,  an 
episcopal  tomb,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Walter  de  Cantilupe, 
but  it  is  too  much  defaced  to  make  out  any  thing  with  certainty, 
except  the  general  plan  of  the  vestments,  &tt  Close  by  it,  is  one 
in  better  preservation ;  the  figure  is  vested  and  mitred  according 
to  Ins  degree,  and  in  the  act  of  giving  benediction  ;  the  angels,  as 
usual,  are  at  bis  head,  and  the  lion  at  bis  feet;  this  is  the  tomb  of 
John  de  Coxstantiis,  a  bishop  of  this  see. 

Taming  short  to  the  right  is  the  bishop's  chapel,  and  a  tomb 

against  its  north  wall,  of  Bishop  Parry,  the  figure  on  which 

needs  no  explanation  ;    hut  the  visitor  ought  not  to  pass  slightly 

ovefthe  two  figure*  of  Time  and  Death,  which  are  above  the 

I»y» 

Before  we  quit  this  part  of  the  cathedral,  we  must  remind  the 
reader  that  be  will  be  shewn  a  tomb,  about  winch  there  have  been 

Vol    vv  y  gone 
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some  doubts;  Habingdon,  in  bis  MS.  seems  uncertain  whether 
was  of  a  hishop  or  prior;  but  Gough*  considers  it  as  that  of  J  OR* 
of  Evesham  about  1370,  and  indeed  Dr.  Thomas  records,  that 
the  window  o\er  it  once  contained  a  painting  of  a  prior,  with  two 
mitres,  one  on  his  head,  and  the  other  in  bis  hand,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion "  Jo1  amies  Evesham  prior  pnvilegiuin  de  niitra** — which 
accounts  for  tl<«  figure  on  the  tomb  being  nutted,  and  pontitically 
habited,  Uiuiitrh  only  a  prior.  There  is  another  tomb,  formerly 
shewn  as  that  of  the  Countess  of  Suli«hury,  of  garter  memory 
according  to  lb*  legend,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  To  clear  up 
all  doubts,  however,  we  shall  insert  what  Mr.  Green  says  en  the 
subject,  an  tbat  is  conclusive :  "  tbe  real  fact  is,  that  this  figure 
represents  Andela,  daughter,  and  sole  heiress  of  Griffin  de 
Albo  Monasters,  or  Blancbininsier,  Lord  of  Ichtefeid,  Salop, 
wife  of  John,  son  of  Gnfhu  de  Warrcnue,  natural  son  of  William, 
sixth  Earl  of  Surry  ;"  which  is  further  eonnrmed  by  Watson,  tbe 
historian  of  that  family,  f  Tbe  opinion  respecting  her  being  the 
Countess  of  Salisbury,  must  have  taken  its  rise  from  arose  within 
a  garter  near  it,  but  which,  however,  actually  belongs  to  the  or- 
naments of  Prince  Arthur's  chapel  Though  the  ancient  legend 
is  now  set  aside,  yet  the  tomb  is  not  the  less  curious,  as  affording 
a  specimen  of  the  dress  of  old  times;  it  is  indeed  at  present  ra- 
ther defaced ;  hut  about  a  century  ago,  as  described  by  Dr.  Thomas^ 
she  had  on  her  head  a  veil,  [on  her  ctiin  a  wimplet,  or  deep  muf- 
fler, which  he  conjectures  to  he  a  mark  of  honour,  or  of  rank,  in 
her  hands  lifted  up  to  heaven  a  string  of  heads  or  rosary,  and  dif- 
ferent armorial  escutcheons,  allusive  to  her  descent  and  connections, 
On  her  under  garment. 

There  is  another  monument,  which  having  accidentally  escaped 
the  research  of  the  editor,  beyond  a  transient  glance,  until  to* 
late  to  rectify  his  oversight,  shall  be  described  on  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Green.  f*  Under  the  second  window  of  the  north  aisle,  on 
the  floor,  lies  a  stone  coffin  of  a  lady,  removed  lather  from  the 

CharueL 

*  Gaogli't  Sepulchral  Monument*,  Vol.  I.  p.  1?6» 
f  Wation't  History  of  the  Warrenoes,  Earlf  of  Surry. 
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Chamel-house  chapel,  where  it  had  been  placed.  Her  figure  is 
lying  thereon  of  a  more  than  ordinary  size :  on  her  head  is  a 
coronet  or  wreath,  on  her  chin  she  has  a  wimplet;  her  right 
hand  laying  on  her  breast  is  bare,  her  left  has  a  glove,  and  in 
this  she  holds  the  other,  laid  across  her  body,  which  form,  ac^ 
cording  to  the  ritual  of  marriage,  signifies  a  maiden  designed  for 
the  nuptial  state." 

Jn  the  year  1762,  the  workmen  employed  in  repairing  the 
cathedral,  on  taking  off  the  top  of  a  tomb,  the  inscription  on 
which  was  obliterated  except  the  date  1296,  (bund  the  bones  firm, 
and  most  of  them  adhering  together  in  the  same  posture  as  when 
interred ;  and  about  the  skull  and  shoulders  appeared  something 
like  a  coarse  sacking,  or  sail-cloth,  very  fresh.  This  is  the  ao 
count  as  given  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  that  year ;  bnt 
as  the  figures  1216,  the  year  in  which  King  John  died,  might  be 
readily  mistaken  by  the  illiterate  workmen  for  1296,  and  as  the 
description  of  the  state  of  the  body,  and  j>f  the  skull,  much  re- 
sembles that  of  the  monarch,  it  certainly  affords  room  for  conA 
Jecture  tlwtt  it  might  be  the  same  tomb,  which  would  account  for 
the  disturbed  state  of  the  Skeleton. 

Before  we  close  this  part  of  the  cathedral,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  notice  the  very  praise-worthy  manner  in  which  the  Sunday  ser- 
vice is  performed  in  the  choir;  not  as  a  task  to  be  run  over,  as  it  is 
too  often  seen,  but  with  a  decorum  worthy  of  the  place,  and  accom- 
panied with  a  suitable  sermon.  For  here  there  is  not  a  choir  with 
a  few  stalls  which  forbid  entrance  to  all  but  those  who  chase  to  pay ; 
bat  there  are  many  pews  below,  as  well  as  galleries,  which  are  al- 
ways well  filled ;  whilst  with  a  due  regard  to  the  accommodation  of 
the  humblest  worshippers  of  their  Maker,  there  are  comfortable 
scats  arranged  in  the  centre,  which  always  contain  a  respectable 
and  attentive  auditory. 

Under  the  choir  is  a  very  extensive  vault,  which  extends  also 
under  the  side  aisles,  supported  by  several  rows  of  fine  stone 
pillars ;  the  whole  is  eleven  feet  high,  and  sixty  long.     We  next 
.enter  the 

F  2  CLOTS- 
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wbleh  are  125  feet  by  120,  and  16  feet  in  width, 
k  adorned  with  a  variety  of  sculptures,  la  the  north  8*00*0*1  the 
Keystone  of  the  centre  arch,  there  ie,  in  goedpraeertwtien,  a  wnlt 
wrought  figure  of  the  Virgin,  with  the  in&nt  Christ  in  her  lap,  hart 
the  heads  of  both  are  gone;  moat  probably  deaaoliahed  hy  the 
reaming  parliamentarian  army,  who  made  it «  rale  to  eeeaantate 
alt  aaiots,  and  whose  ravages  may  also  he  traced  hi  the  body  of 
the  cathedral  In  the  southern  cloyater  is  a  royal  graealagy  of 
Jedah  and  Israel  on  the  keystones  of  the  arches,  begins***;  wish 
Jesse,  to  whom  succeeds  David  playing  on  hia  harp.  Ice.:  these, 
together  with  the  Bishops  and  other  head*  supporting  the  apant- 
drila,  deserre  attention. 

In  the  south-west  corner,  may  be  seen  the  ancient  Layatoey, 
er  cistern  for  washing,  being  a  small  reservoir  of  water,  places! 
near  the  door  of  the  refectory,  in  which  the  monks  were  obliged 
to  wash  their  hands  when  going  in  and  coming  out  from  their 
ansela,  It  resembles  a  manger,  and  was  supplied  by  a  spring 
from  Hilnwick,  near  St  John's;  the  pipes  leading  along  the 
bridge,  but  now  destroyed. 

The  Refectory  is  in  the  south  cloyster,  how  known  by  the 
name  of  the  College  Hall.  This  is  a  very  spacious  and  lofty- 
apartment  }  and  here  is  always  held  the  triennial  meeting  of  the 
three  choirs  of  Worcester,  Hereford,  and  Gloucester.  This  has 
also  been  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  King's  School,  foonoV 
ed  by  Henry  VIII.  for  forty  scholars.*  On  the  eastern  side  of  the 
cloyster,  is  an  ancient  passage  of  Saxon  workmanship  leading  to 
the  Deanery,  an  ancient  building,  but,  unfortunately  for  theanti-* 
query,  so  modernized  and  enlarged  by  its  various  occupants  that 
little  is  left  to  gratify  curiosity. 

Close  to  this  is  the  entrance  to  the  Chapter  House,  which  in 
of  a  circular,  or  rather  decagonal  form,  in  diameter  fifty-eight  feet 
and  forty-five  in  height,  with  its  curious  roof  supported  by  a 

•  single 

•  This  it  conducted  on  a  liberal  plan,  affording  a  regular  preparation  for 
tae  university,  as  well  as  instructions  in  music,  drawing,  and  in  tbe  modern 
languages;  nor  arc  the  ligbter  lashionalic  acc<m»pli*hircntj«  neglected. 
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ingle  pillar.  This  being  not  only  the  Council  C&Att&tX,  but 
also  the  Library,  is  now,  though  without  destroying  its  Gothic 
effect,  a  "warm  comfortable  room,  ornamented  with  a  copy  of 
ttubi-us's  famous  Au  twerp  picture,  the  "  Descent  from  the 
and  several  portraits,  The  collectiou  of  printed  books  has  4x-cn 
much  augmented  of  late  years  by  the  liberal  attention  oi  mi«. 
siv e  deans,  and  the  benefactions  and  legacies  of  private  indivi- 
duals. On  a  cursory  view  it  appears  to  contain  a  good  selection 
of  Church  History,  and  of  topography,  betides  divinity,  &c.  and  the 
judicious  arrangement,  which  is  evident  at  a  glance,  is  a  proof  that 
good  use  may  be  made  of  it,  by  those  engaged  in  research.  Here 
are  also  several  MSS.  the  property  of  the  ancient  monastery  ;  also 
a  curious  book  printed  by  Nicholas  de  Frumpton,  as  early  a*?  1478. 
Of  all  the  public  oflices  Of  the  monastery,  there  now  remains 
Vut  one,  the  Audit  Hall/  ancientry  called  the  "Guest  Hall/' 
allusive  to  its  general  purpose  of  hospitality.  It 
was  built  in  13:20;  by  Wnlstan  de  Braunsford,  at  that  time  prior 
of  the  monastery,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  the  see;  and  t 
intend* d  exclusively  for  the  reception  of  strangers,  as  the  rules 
*f  the  order  forbade  their  being  euttrlained  at  the  same  table 
with  the  monks  in  the  refectory.  A  monthly  court,  called 
"  Guestcuhail  Court/'  was  also  held  here  by  the  monastery',  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  small  differences  among  their  tenant- 
i  >  ;  for  it  was  an  aucieul  custom,  in  practice  too  as  late  as  the 
ii  of  Charles  I.  that  the  tenantry  of  the  church  lands  should 
ot  sue  each  other,  in  action**  for  less  than  forty  shillings,  in  any 
urt  hut  this.     Though  that  legal  procedure  is   done  a 

-mil  design  of  the  building,  in  respect  tojoiial  hospitulrty, 
i*  still  preserved,  u  and  the  noble  entertainments  furnished  here 
at  the  annual  audits,  do  honour  to  one  of  the  most  eminent  capi- 
tular bodies,  established  by  one  of  the  4  our  klflg*," 

Returning   through  the  cathedral,  we  come  back  to  the  COL- 
!  ii,i    Yard,  or  church-yard,  an  open  airy  place.     Dr.  Thorn 

y,  tells  us,  that  there  was  formerly  a  stone  cross  ui 
ibis  church-yard,  which  was  the  usual    preaching    pine,   as    at 
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Paul's  London.  There  were  also  seats  for  the 
of  the  city  on  the  north  side  of  the  church ;  but  those  seats,  toge- 
ther vi  ith  the  sacrist**  lodffinps,  nrc  tuned  into  a  house  for  the 
first  prebendary.  self  was  demolished 

the  civil  wars,  and  the  place  of  preaching  being  then  removed  to 
the  end  of  the  nave,  the  principal  citizens  sat  on  the  stone  bench 
SJsssfl  the  wt>t  window,  a  blue  arras  cloth  bein^  spread  upon  it, 
*l<ilst  the  bishop,  dean,  and  prebendai 

hen  une  manner.     Nesi  >ls*s  whore  tli 

cro*s  stood  in  the  chureh-n  ard,  there  was  i  i  a  much 

pmiv 'l  :i><  mmental  building  of  win  *  of 

Dv  to  ;  but  all  traces  of  it  have  long 

fceeu  l»^t. 

College  Grer>  on  the  south  side  of  the  cathedral,  ia 
an  open  ided  by  the  church,  and  BOOM  ranges  of 

good  houbes  ;  but  the  principal  object  of  attention  ia< 

a  building  of  great  antiquity,  and  =>t il I  iu  high  preservation.     It 

has  on  its  fn  tea  of  King  Ed^ar  and  his  querns;  *  on  th* 

opposite    aide  there  is  a  remarkable   bust,  pi 

building,  and  noi 

leaning  fo  horizontal 

ndj  ami   holding;  in  his  right  •:»  in 

towards  his  breast,  something  of  an  oval  shape,  which  Mr.  Ci 

soys, "  whether  a  Chrismatory,  or  other  rascuhm,  or  any   ktnd 

of  »  the  carton*  ia  tin  uiiiiuU*  of  antiquity  U»  de- 

mur."     !  •  the 

gale -nn;,v.  ;i  *  try  udl  executed  bust  of  K 
Cted  at  tl  the  dean 

wa*  :mcc  to  the  castle,  hut    whi  urch 

reached  upon  it  is,  it  seem- 

and  is  now   in  p*M 

numeral  uts<  ription  sn  this  tov 

therefore  prowl  that  modi 

*  Grctn'i  Survey  of  Worce*tf  *. 
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notation  at  an  earlier  period  than  dad  generally  been  imagined  *, 
is  H6W  altered  beyond  the  reach  of  discussion.  It  was  on  the 
east  aide,  upon  a  tablet  over  the  arch,  and  in  the  Gothic  or  Saxon 
character.  According  to  Dr.  Wallis,  our  present  numerals  were 
not  adopted  before  the  year  1130;  and  Dr.  Ward,  of  Grcsham 
College,  in  some  remarks  on  this  date  read  before  the  Rfl 
ciety,  f  is  of  opinion  that  Die  supposed  date-,  97_>,  cannot  be  the 
true  reading,  Grose,  iu  his  antiquities,  seems  to  have  collected 
much  of  the  evidence  respecting  it ;  and  observes,  that  another 
objection  to  its  remote  antiquity  is  urged  from  the  style  of  I  lie 
construction  of  the  tower  itself,  by  Dr.  Littleton,  then  Dean 
of  Exeter,  in  a  dissertation  read  before  the  Antiquarian  Society, 
iu  1757,  and  printed  iu  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Arch&ologia." 
**  The  Gothic  style  of  the  arch  would  alone  him-  proved  that 
the  date  could  not  have  been  so  old  as  975,  as  Dr. Ward  by  other 
convincing  arguments  made  appear ;  for  the  Saxon  sty  le  of  building, 
which  continued  with  very  little  alteration  till  about  King  Ste- 
phen's time,  was  widely  di  tie  rent  from  the  Gothic/1  Iu  om  g| 
Habingdon's  MSS.  it  is  said,  "  King  John,  a  great  benefactor  to 
the  church  of  Worcester,  did  by  all  likelihood,  build  tin  stately 
gate-house  of  this  court,  *hu  h  served  for  the  priory,  und  now  the 
college;  iu  the  front  whereof,  under  the  statues  o(  our  bit l 
Saviour,  crowning  his  blessed  mother,  is  a  king  armed,  with  his 
legs  crossed,  which  may  represent  King  John,  who,  in  1215,  iu 
St.  Paul's  church-yard,  London,  took  on  him  the  signal  the  cross 
for  the  Holy  Voyage  ;  or  Kiul;  Richard  L  whose  lion's  In 
so  conquered  the  infidels;11  but  these  conjectures  seem  unlikely 
in  Mr.  Grose's  opinion  ;  yet  the  statues  may  be  of  a  later  d:tt<: 
than  those  they  were  designed  to  represent,  autJ  so  still  be  Ed- 
gar and  his  two  wives,  Ethcldred  and  Ethelfrida.  But  GoulcIi, 
in  liis  ''Sepulchral  Monuments,"  seems  lo  come  nearest  the  truth, 
and  to  unravel  this  seeming  mystery  ;  for  he  supposes  the  date 
to  have  been  in  the  Saxon  Litters  badly  carved,  and  to  havs 
been  135.  Ci.  for  1500;  and  this  opinion  he  supports  by  a  Simula 

F  4  fact 

9  Gotgh's  Sepulchral  Monuments,  Vol,  IL  CCLXU.  and  CCLXVl 
t  Fail.  Traat,  Vol,  X*  N«.  459, 
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fact,  that  at   Lechcot  Matravers,   in  Dorsethire,    33.  G,  CI*  is 
carved  for   the   date  1505 :    he  further  asserts,  that  the 
Arabic  date  lie  has  ever  seen,  is  on  a  monumental  brass  of  El- 
len Cook,  at  Ware,  in  1454.     Thin  indeed  seems  to  set  the  mat 
ter  at  rest,  particularly  as  the  original  tablet  can  no  longer  be  re- 
ferred to;  we  therefore  proceed  to  the 

BlSHOr's  PALACE, 

which  stands  near  the  cathedral,  in  a  most  commanding  situation, 
on  the  hank  of  the  Severn,  which  flows  at  the  bottom  of  the  gar* 
den.  Modern  improvements,  however,  have  made  considerable 
alterations  in  its  appearance.  Originally  it  was  surrounded  with 
embattled  walls,  by  Bishop  Gitfkrd;  but  its  present  modern  front 
is  the  work  of  Bishop  Stilling  -fleet.  This  eastern  front  is  of  plain 
white  stone,  without  any  extraneous  ornaments  J  but  the  western 
side  still  retains  much  of  the  ancient  style,  very  incongruously 
mixed  with  modern  additions ;  so  that  whatever  may  be  the 
beauty  of  its  site,  in  overlooking  the  river  and  surrounding  coun- 
try, though,  with  a  modem  description,  we  may  allow  the  mot- 
leyness  of  its  appearance,  we  cannot  agree  that  it  is"  not  a  div- 
ide admixture  of  modern  repairs  with  the  ancient  Gothic." 
Yet  upon  the  whole,  Ihe  structure  is  commodious,  and  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  ancient  btiildiug,  in  the  interior,  have  be- 
d  so  as  to  unite  comfort  with  elegance.  The  most  n 
renovation  took  place  in  178*,  when  it  was  prepared  for  t 
ception  of  bis  present  majesty,  who,  together  with  the  queen  and 
several  branches  of  the  family,  made  it  their  residence  during 
their  visit  to  this  city.  A  late  writer  seems  to  have  viewed  tin* 
building;  with  a  moat  enthusiastic  eye;  and  he  declares  with  ener- 
getic warmth,  that  its  arched  vault*,  ita  noble  and  spacious 
kitchen,  and  the  chapel  originally  uwr  it,  the  essays  of  variou* 
improvements,  and  useful  modern  additions,  clinging  ronnd  and 
supporting  the  venerable  remains  of  the  ancient  mansion,  to  which 
the  Bishops,  Samhs,  Hough,  and  Johnson,  have  lib* 
tnhuted,  and  to  which  the  present  prelate  has  given  the  i 
evince  that  neither  the  munificent  intention  of  its  founders  has 
escaped  the  observance  of  their  successors ;  nor  its  ancient  hos- 
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fatality  lost  any  thing  of  its  value,  or  its  dignity  in  the  present 
limes ! 

With  its  hospitality,  indeed,  his  majesty  seems  to  have  keen 
highly  pleased,  and  he  has  done  this  episcopal  residence  the  ho* 
nour  of  presenting  two  very  elegant  whole  lengths  of  himself  and 
consort;  the  one  iu  the  Windsor  Uniform  of  hluc  and  gold,  the 
lath  r  in  lilac  fringed  with  gold,  and  which  occupy  a  dtstinguish- 
td  place  in  the  drawing-room,  wit  b  a  white  marble  tablet  bet  ween 
litem,  on  which  is  the  following  Inscription,  in  letters  of  gold  ; 


"  Hospci 

Imagines,  quas  coutemplarb, 

Augustorum  Principum 

Ceorgii  IIT.  et  Charlottae  Conjugt*, 

Res  ipse 

Ricbirdo  Episcopo  Vigornienii, 

Duiiavit, 

MDCCXC." 


The  gardens  have  nothing  to  boast  of  beyond  neatness,  and  a 
fine  prospect  on  the  river,  &c. 

It  will  not  be  irrelevant  here  to  present  a  short  sketch  of 
the 

ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  EPISCOPAL  HISTORY 

of  Ibis  cat lied ral:  *  it  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  enter  on  a 
dissertation  respecting  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the 

island ; 

•  Those  who  with  to  investigate,  this  part  of  our  subject  more  minutely, 
will  find  much  novel  matter,  not  only  in  the  long  Int  of  books*  and  MSS.  re* 
>  erred  to  in  T*nner*i  Momutictm,  bur  also  in  the  British  JWtiieum,  from  which 
latter  collection,  for  the  purpose  of  readier  reference*  we  have  selected  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  mutt  important  : 

In  the  Cottcnian  Library  arc, 

C  A  L  A.  X.  60.    Cltronicon  Wigomenie,  from  the  first  year  of  Incarnation 
to  1308;  containing  many  particular* of  ihc  bishops,  antiquities,  and   *tai 
ibat  church.     Also  in  page  t04,  a  li*t  in  verse,  ol  ton  *H&  benefac* 

IUU. 
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island  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  premise,  that  although  very  endy  j 
ed  here,  as  some  say  by  St,  Paul  himself,  it  was  entirely  over- 
turned on  the  coming  of  the  Saxons.  Gildajt,  whose  author  i!  y 
is  considered  as  £oo«l,  tells  as  that  all  the  cities  and  chu 
were  then  burnt  to  the  ground,  the  inhabitant*  kill*  d  hy  the 
sword,  or  burned  in  the  ruins  of  houses,  and  altars  defiled  with 
the  blood  of  the  slain  ;  in  nhich  horrible  devastation  the  niters  of 
the  church  and  the  priests  suffered,  together  with  tht  ton 
people.  The  happy  conversion,  however,  of  those  lawless  ruffian* 
restored  Christianity  in  some  measure  to  its  prist  im*  purity ,  and 
St.  August  in,  who  began  that  good  work,  endeavoured  to  found  a 
form  of  episcopal  government  on  what  little  law  and  regttkfit] 
was  then  in  existence ;  but  the  new  Christians  refusing  all  al- 
legiance to  the  See  of  Rome,  asserted,  that  they  owed  obedience 
to  none  but  their  own  archbishop.  The  See  of  Litchfield  was 
one  of  those,  at  that  time  erected,  and  eighty-two  years  afl 
wards,  this  of  Worcester  was  taken  out  of  that  original  bi- 
shopric. 

With  respect  to  the  diocese  itself,  Dr.  Nash  states  it,  on  such 
authority  as  he  considered  conclusive,  to  have  been  founded  at 

the 

TIB.  A.  XIII.  A  Register  of  Ancient  Charter*,  some  ill  Latin,  seme  in 
Saxon,  of  Saxon  kings  on  the  Mercian  Throne,  by  which  lands,  possessions, 
privileges,  and  immunities,  arc  given  to  the  monastery.  The  same  volume  also 
contains  the  flames  of  the  bishops,  with  the  land*  which  (hey  granted  to  the 
monks  *erring  God  and  St.  Mary  j  that  is  from  Seatvtph,  who  is  here  called 
the  first  bishop,  to  Simon,  bishop  in  1V25. 

VESP.  A.  V.  147.  Donation  of  certain  lands  to  the  cathedral*  by  AJhtU 
red,  the  alderman,  and  j£trielflcd  Ins  wife  j  also  a  grant,  p.  150,  of  Tea 
n  Coasatorum,"  m  Tredtngtun  to  that  church,  by  Eaaberth,  King,  or  Chief 
•f  the  Wiccii. 

VIT,  C.  IX.  198.  Short  annals  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  hilt  prin- 
cipally of  the  Bishops  of  Worcester. 

VIT.  C.  IX.  It6.  Charters  of  Offa,  Etheibald,  and  other  kings,  also  of  bi* 
shops,  of  liberties  and  privileges  to  this  church.  Also  some  interesting  docu- 
ment* in  the  Catalogue  of  the  King's  Library,  marked  "  Wigorn,  Episcopa- 
tu*/'7.  F.  XIV,  SI, 
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the  request  of  Qshere,  a  Prince  of  the  Wiccii,  by  Ethelrcd,  King 
of  Mercia,  about 680 ;  TatfritU  being  appointed  I  Ik  first  bishop; 
before  which  time,  one  bishop  presided  over  all  ttercife  Thin 
agrees  with  tiabingdon/a  Survey,  wfaefe  he  says  that  Tot  frith 
was  indeed  named  Hh  first  bishop  by  King  Etheldred,  but  sudden 
death  having  nul  a  slop  lo  hi  ration,  the  dignity  was  thin 

conferred  on  H  but  othen*  have  di tiered  uiucb  in  opinion 

upon  this  head.  „    .         ^     ...    */,«  **^  « 

The  diocese  itaelf  was  formerly  of  much  greater  extent  than 
at  present  ;  as  Gl  ire,  which  belonged  to  it,  was 

jnto  a  bishopric,  in  1*341  j  and  in  l-VU,  tin  king  appointed  a 
Bishop  of  Bristol,  part  of  which  diocese  bad  also  belonged  to  it. 
At  present  it  contains  all  Worcestershire,  [excepl  fifteen  parishes 
ami  eitfht  cbapelries  which  belong  to  Hereford)    about  one-third 

Warwickshire,  together  witii  the  parishes  of  Broiue  aud  CJeut, 
in  Staffordshire,  and  of  taaleavwen,  in  .Shropshire;  consisting,  in 
whole,  of  U  6  rectum -,  79  u(  urates,  26  curacies,  and 
41  chapels,  all  subdivided  into  D  deaneries,  It  was  formerly  t 
mated  at  10491.  16s.  3Jd.  which,  in  l&KJ,  was  fixed  at  UM2L 
]5s.  4|d. ;  but  the  income  is  now  supposed  to  exceed  30001. 
per  annum.  If  not  very  rich  in  worldly  wealth,  it  may  boast 
of  possessing  one  Pope,  Jour  saints,  seven  Ixnd  High  Treasure 
*  Itvea  Archbishops,  besides  Chancellors,  Lord  Presidents,  &c,  &c. 
&c.  Lc. 

According  to  the  received  accounts, 

1,     Bos  ells,  was  the  lirst  bishop,  a  learned  man,  from  the  mo- 
nastery 

•  LcJand,  Vol.  I.  51,  says  Saxwulph,  Buhup  u\  Mercia,  was  the  first  irutitu- 
in  680  ;  and  in  a  MS,  in  tfie   Coiionhiu   Library*   TIB*  A.  Xlli.  lie  is 
icd  the  first  bishop,  which,  Including  Tat/rttm,  would  the  number 

of  bishops  generally  received.      The  HurJr  tun  t  ■  a  MS.  No. 

It9,  which  states  the  first  bishop*  to  have  been,  Uotelus*  Hopaoruis.  Sanctum 
Egidnis,  who  founded  ^yenh&m ;  Wtifriduj*  MUredus,  Weyrnuoduv  Thibe- 
los,  £thelwaldus,  Danabertus,  Theobatus,  ucrt, 

Wvfortus,  Kincbaldusj  Si.  WoUao,  6tc,  winch  di 
usual  hsr. 


H 
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nastery  of  St  Hilda,  near  W billy,  in  Yorkshire.    He  held  the  di^- 
Uven  years;  l>al  being  takeu  with  such  extreme  infirmity 
of  body,  "  that   In    OHM  no  I  cute  bifl  office,  he  freely 

abdicated  the  same  iu  691,  and,  at  his  own  desire,  was  succeeded  by 
Gstfm 

&  Osri-onus,  a  man  of  singular  merit,  and  more  than  ordi- 
nary learning,  having  cone  to  Rome  to  complete  bis  sti 
which  at  that  time  was  considered  as  a  proof  of  threat  piety  and 
industry  ;  and  such  was  the  happy  choice  of  his  predecessor,  that 
be  alone  was  considered  by  all,  as  worthy  of  filling  his  chair.  He 
enjoyed  the  see  only  one  year ;  but  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
author  of  many  books,  which  were  destroyed  during  the  de 
tions  of  the  Danes. 

3.     St.  Egwin,  693,  bore  a  most  excellent  character  for  piety 
and  z*a).     He  was  a  father  to  the  fatherless,  a  reliever  of  widows, 
a  comforter  of  the  oppressed ;  in  a  word,  one  dear  to  God  and 
man  ;  and  to  the  king  very  acceptable,  on  account  of  his  pru- 
equity,  learning,  counsel,  and  probity.    He  was  the  founder 
of  lli*'  abbey  at  Evesham,  under  which  head  some  curious  narticu* 
ill  he  detailed. 
4     Wilfrid,  717,  was  chosen  coadjutor  to  his  predecessor,  on 
his  ret iriny;  to  Evesham,      He  presided  at  a  synod,  tl 
for  holding  which,  were  the  disvduU  inss  of  the  kinqf  and  people, 
and  in  the  letter  from  the  pope*   tin  v   were,  among  other  tl 
desired  to  prohibit  the  frequent  pilgrimages  of  the  English  la- 
*o  Route,  us  most  of  tluui  got  spoiled  on  the  way  * ! 
&     Mm  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  a  profound 

divine,  and  an  eminent  preacher.     He  had  the  merit  of  presiding 
nod  which  asscrh  d,  *'  that  Divine  Justice  could  not  be  sa- 
i  with  the  jjood  works  of  others,"  or,  iu  other  words,  d 
the  Papal  Doctrine   of  Supererogation;  and  it  is  said,  that  this 

•  lied  for  by  a  rich  man's  declaring  that  Im  had  mach 
expiation  of  his  sins,  by  having  paid  others  for  fating  and  ringing 

psalms, 

tt4  in  utertion,  which  15  100  un aa.ll ant  and  too  exaggerated 
V  ide  Ihomus'j  Survey,  p,  14.  pj^t  JX 
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psalms,  that  if  he  was  to  live  300  years  longer,  he  would  be  at  full 
liberty  to  eat  a  hearty  dinner  every  day,  and  might  entirely  leave 
•If  the  article  of  psalm-singing. 

6.  Writ  KM  I 'ND,  77  ~>. 

7.  Tilhere,  779,  of  whom  little  of  importance  is  recorded 

8.  Eathokfd,  782,-9,  Denerekt,  799.— 10.  Eadber- 
tus,8>2.— U.  Aewin,  848.— 12.  WttfcffttD,  872.— 13.  Wil- 

FRETH,  W9 14.    EtUEUIUNUS,  91  0 10.    WlLFKETH,  922.— 

t&  Kinewoldcs  929.— Of  all  whom  nothing  more  is  recorded, 
than  their  having  procured  numerous  additions  to  the  wealth  of 
the  church, 

17,  St.  Dun stan,  9o7.  Me  had  been  Abbot  of  Glastonbury, 
and  was  such  a  clever  saint  as  to  be  able  to  hold  two  bishoprics, 
tiifoyingthat  of  London,  along  with  this,  until  he  was  made  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  His  conduct  to  King  Edwy,  and  his 
cruel  treatment  of  that  monarch's  wife,  on  the  plea  that  her 
beauty  hail  prompted  him  to  infringe  upon  the  canonical  degrees 
of  consaugmnilv,   are  suihVient    proofs    of   the    impudence  and 

Betty  of  those  papal  tyrants,  when  their  interest  was  at  stake; 
fur  the  enlightened,  though  youthful,  monarch's  attempt  to  pre- 
vent all  the  wealth  of  bis  subjects  being  swallowed  up  by  lazy 
,  was  the  true  cause  of  that  savage  conduct  nine  It  would 
have  disgraced  an  unenlightened  ravage*  On  the  death  of 
Edwy,  Edgar  succeeded,  who  recalled  Dunstan  from  his  just 
banishment,  and  gave  to  this  church  the  ehurter,  In  ginning  "  Ai- 
titonnnlis  Dei  largiflua  dementia,"  *  and  coutintu  d  in  a  strain  of 
bombast  which  must  have  originated  from  the  pen  of  the  saint  him- 
self 

18.  St.  Oswald,  960,  another  saint,  succeeded.  Of  him  it 
appears  that  he  was  skilled  in  making  mantraps;  for  it  is  recorded 
of  I) i tn  ^ .  that  near  to  the  cathedral  of  St.  Peter,  he  built  a  church 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  where  In  Conversed  so  familiarly  with  the 
monks,  that  he  drew  the  people  much  in  his  favour;  on  which  tfco 

Or 

•  Hark  Coll.  358.  Art.  To. 
f  Lcloud,  Collect.  Vol.  1    .'17, 
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neighbouring  clergy  teeing  this,  cWe  rather  to  become  monk* 
also,  than  to  be  thus  left  in  the  lurch !  The  monkish  writers 
have  gif*l  him  a  bigil  character;  but  it  is  laid  by  another  writer 
that  ns  soon  as  he  was  preferred  to  the  see  of  Worcester,  he 
joined  heartily  with  Dunstan,  then  archbishop,  and  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  in  bringing  in  the  monks  disturbing  rather  than 
rdbnniag  tin-  ehuftfc  of  God  :  he  tad  they  d  that  the 

secular  ekfgjf  for  their  concubinage,  should  he  turned  out,  and 
v  monks  put  in  their  place.  This  bishop  dila- 
pidated the  church  revenues  much,  by  gifts  to  his  own  servants 
and  others  ;  which  gifts,  as  a  mere  list,  occupy  no  less  than  eight 
quarto  pages  in  Thomas's  Survey*  Of  the  various  miracles  of 
this  s:i)m»,  om  msat  suffice  :  when  he  was  building  his  MMtftefJ  . 
a  square  stone  lay  not  far  from  it,  very  lit  and  necessary  to  be 
used  in  it,  which  all  the  artificers  could  not  stir  out  of  its  place, 
St,  Oswald  seeing  the  fruitless  pains  they  took,  wondered;  but 
silently  praying  to  God,  his  eyes  were  opened,  and  he  saw  sit- 
ting on  the  stone  a  little  black  devil,  deriding  the  labourers  with 
obscene  gestures;  upon  winch  the  man  of  God  making  the  sign 
•4  the  cross,  drove  him  away  ;  and  the  stone,  which  eighty  men 
could  not  move  before,  was  by  three  persons  lifted  up,  and  pat 
into  its  proper  pile 

19.  Aldi lph,  91)2,  who  succeeded  to  this  from  the  abbey 
of  Peterborough.  He  also  got  York  ;  and  for  holding  these  two, 
he  is  excused  by  Malmesbury,  Oil  account  of  his  sanctity. 

20.  W.»lst\\  L  1002,  nicknamed  the  Reprobate,  bv  the 
Monks,  he  having  curtailed  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  these  gen- 
try :  but  be  is  by  others  called  a  religious  prelate, 

21.  Lf.iiffil's.  1023,  Abbot  of  Thorney.  He  died  at  Kern- 
•ey,  where  the  bishops  then  had  a  palm  < 

K  Britteagi  sf  1033,  Abbot  of  IVrshore.  This  gentleman 
is  accused  of  robbing  the  church,  by  gifing  Iwny  the  lands  to  bis 
own  relatives,  like  tone  of  his  predecessors. 

23.  Livingus,  1088,  Bishop  also  of  Creditor  and  Cornwall. 
It  was  in  his  time  that  Worcester  suffered  to  much  uudn  Hardi- 

4  canuU* 
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««nute.  At  the  time  of  Ml  death  there  was  heard  such  a  clap  of 
thuuder  ail  over  England,  that  many  thought  the  day  of  judgment 
was  come :  but  why  this  clap  of  th under  took  place,  the  monks  da 
not  inform  us. 

24.  A  lured,  10^6.  He  seems  to  have  been  in  great  repute 
amongst  the  widows,  several  of  whom,  at  his  intercession,  were 
very  generous  to  the  church  ;  and  one  in  particular,  Wiburga, 
ibr  the  good  of  her  soul,  gave  some  valuable  Liu  Is  m  heckenbam, 
on  condition  q(  being  buried  in  the  conventual  church  at  Wor- 
cester. 

25.  St.  Wulstan  II.  1062.  He  built  the  cathedral,  as  al- 
ready recorded.  His  early  piety,  sometimes  praying  for  four  days 
and  nights  without  ceasing,  was  sufficient  to  gain  for  him  the  title 
of  a  saint,  from  which  the  promotion  to  a  bishoprick  was  a  natural 
consequence.  Yet  saints  had  their  enemies  in  these  days;  for  it 
is  said  that  Archbishop  Lan/ranc  attempted  to  have  Bishop  Wul- 
stan  deposed  for  insufficiency,  though  generally  considered  as 
aeeond,  neither  to  himself,  nor  to  any  other  in  holiness  and  vir- 
tue, and  also  extremely  popular.  To  rebut  this  charge,  the  saint 
produced  a  striking  evidence ;  for  he  struck  his  pastoral  staff  so 
far,  and  so  linn,  into  the  tomb  of  St.  Edward  the  Confessor,  that 
nobody  but  himself  could  pull  it  out.  He  seems  indeed  to  have 
given  offence  by  his  extreme  attention  to  public  morals,  which  he 
sometimes  carried  to  an  excess  rather  ludicrous ;  but  which  at  the 
same  time  was  certain  of  raising  him  enemies  amongst  an  illite- 
rate and  depraved  monkhood,  who  were  unwilling  that  lay  virtue 
amongst  the  people  should  shame  the  lives  of  those  who  called 
themselves  canonical.  It  is  told  of  him*,  that  in  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  the  hair  was  permitted  to  grow  to  a  very 
great  length  by  almost  every  rank  of  persons,  which  induced  ths 
pious  bishop  to  preach  with  great  severity  against  such  an  effemi- 
nate fashion ;  and  fading  perhaps  that  his  sermons  had  not  thr 
full  eflsef  he  wished  them  to  have,  an  aunt  nl  author  assures  us, 
that  when  any  one  bowed  down  before  hirn  to  receive  his  blessing. 


•   Vita  WulphsM  Anglis  Sacra,  Vol.  U.  p.  f54, 
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he  cut  off  a  lock  of  his  hair  with  a  little  sharp  knife  that  he  car- 
ried about  him  for  the  purpose,  and  enjoined  him  hy  way  of  pe- 
nance to  cut  off  the  rest  of  his  hair  in  the  same  manner,  denounc- 
ing dreadful  judgments  against  such  as  refused  to  comply  with 
thig  requisition.*  It  must  he  confessed,  that  notwithstanding 
the  superstition  of  the  tiroes,  this  pious  and  benevolent  bishop, 
for  such  he  really  was,  had  a  due  sense  of  the  simplicity  of  a  true 
Christian.  We  are  told  that  as  for  his  doathiitg,  it  was  neither 
rich  nor  gay,  hut  clean  aud  plain ;  void  of  all  pomp,  hut  not 
wanting  in  decency  ;  rather  to  keep  out  the  cold  than  to  set  ofl 
the  body:  to  this  end  he  made  use  of  woollen  garments;  and 
when  exhorted  to  clothe  himself  in  fvr$t  "  Believe  me/'  said 
by  a  whimsical  perversion  of  scripture,  "  I  never  hoard  c.h  a  tinted 
Cattus  Dei,  but  Agnus  Dei'*  and  therefore  he  would  not  adorn 
himself  with  Martins*,  but  with  Lamb  skins. 

S&  BtfUtMj  1007.  He  was  a  noble  Norman, and  canon  of 
Baycux,  and  met  as  usual  with  the  ill  will  of  the  monks*  by  taking 
away  some  of  their  superfluous  lauds,  on  account  of  which  \u^ 
death  was  represented  us  a  judgment.  He  lies  buried  beneath 
the  steps  leading  to  the  choir. 

27.  Theulpbls,  IllS.t— 2&  Simon.  1125,-29.  Joh* 
Pag  ham,  1150.— -30.  Aluked,  1158. 

31.     Roger,  116:1     He  was  son  of  the  Earl  of  GIoik 

and 

•  Harl.  Colt  St?,  p*  89.  contain!  a  curious  compendium  of  the  life  and 
actions  of  tli it  Mint. 

In  the  Cottontail  MSS.  is  a  roll  of  the  lands  and  possesions  of  die  church 
of  Wo  reciter,  ordered  to  be  drawn  up  by  Wbhftan  for  the  ti*e  of  his  soccer- 
son,  and  marked  TIB.  A.XIH. 

The  King's  Library,  4.  C.  II.  3,— also  8.  C.  VII.  20.  contains  some  fur* 
ther  pariiculars  under  the  head  Wulstan.  Episc.  Wigorti. 

f  In  the  Cottanlill  MSS,  VESl\  E.  IV.  f»i7.  is  a  curious  Conrcntki 
in  the  eatbedrnl    in  1  f  l6  with  Alfgettl  de  Wikon,  on  his  joining  the  brother* 
hood.    AhoCLA1  16%  shews  the  power  of  tnis  church  at  |l 

riod,  in  a   letter  Irom  Nicholas,  itte  Priur,  to  William  Corboyl,  then  prior 
of  St.  Asaph,  and  afterwards  Archbishop,  staring  that  he  would  protect  them, 

i   frtt  *ud  canonical  r!g 
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aud  a  man  of  such  intrepidity,  that  whilst  celebrating  mass  at  the 
high  altar  in  Gloucester  cathedral,  when  one  of  the  great  towers 
at  the  west  end  fell  down  with  a  great  noise  into  the  body  of  the 
church,  although  the  congregation  rushed  out  as  quick  as  po 
ble,  yet  he,  with  one  or  two  monks,  went  on  quietly  with  the 
service,  and  finished  it  Much  has  been  said  in  praise  of  this 
prelate ;  that  he  was  for  purity,  a  lily ;  for  modesty,  a  rose  ;  for 
heavenly  conversation,  a  violet;  for  pleasant  company,  music; 
a  pillar  of  justice;  and  an  immoveable  rock  of  defence  to  the  dis- 
tressed :  also  that  he  never  gave  any  of  the  lauds  of  the  church 
to  his  own  relatives,  attt  riding  well  to  that  saying  of  Pope  Alex- 
ander 111.  "  that  God  had  taken  away  sons  from  the  bishops,  but 
the  Devil  had  given  them  nephews/' 

32,  Baldwin,  1 180.— 33.  William  be  North  all*  1186. 
34.  Robert  Fitz  Ralph,  1191.— 35.  Henry  de  Soilly, 
1193, — 36.  John  de  Constantus,  1196.— 37.  Manger*, 
1200.— 38.  Walter  Gray,  1213.— 39.  Silvester  de  Eve- 
sham, 1216.— 40.  William  de  Bloys,  1218,— 4L  Walter 
de  Cantil^pe,  1236.  This  prelate  deserves  particular  oolite 
for  his  opposition  to  papal  tyranny ;  for  Rustand,  one  of  tin 
Pope's  legates,  having  come  into  England,  and  demanded  a  large 
sum  from  the  clergy,  fur  which  he  had  got  the  king's  consult,  mid 
even  gained  over  many  of  the  ecclesiastics,  yet  when  the  out- 
ness came  to  be  debated  in  full  synod,  Fulk,  Bishop  of  London, 
stood  up  and  declared,  "  Before  1  will  consent  to  such  an  intol  *- 
rable  oppression  of  the  church,  I  will  have  ray  head  cut  off:" 
when  Walter  de  Catititupe  immediately  seconded  him,  and  boldly 
said,  "  Before  the  church  shall  he  subject  to  such  unjust  spoils, 
J  will  lose  my  life  at  the  gallows  !IJ — on  which  the  r«.st  ftotk 
courage,  aud  the  attair  dropped 

42.  Nicholas  de  Ely,  1206. 

43.  Godfrey  Gjffard,  1258.  We  have  already  stated  the 
attention  of  this  prelate  towards  the  beautifying  of  the  cathedral.  11 
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*  Thoie  who  are  fond  ol  judkial   mte; ligations  *ill  find  *om*  ctiriotj* 
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41.     Mn  mam    ol    G\i\-  1302 — 4-X     W 

Hiv\«ili.s,  1308,— 46,  Walter  MAIteTOKS,  1313. — *?,  Tho- 
m\>  l>nmv,  1317,—*,  At>am    p»  Onj.nos,  1327,     Thi*  is 
-hop,  whose  Jesuitical  answer  to  the  ou<  peeting  the 

legality  of  tli    proposed  murder  of  King  Edward  11.  i*  supposed 
in  some  measure  to  have  prompted  to  that  nefarim  When 

Queen  Isabel  returned   t«»   England,  he  heartily  joined  with  her 
and  hi  r  party    in  their  rebellion,  and  preached  against  the  Lin- 
at  Oxford.     Whin    Edward  was  afterwards  prisoner  at  tit 
Griffon  went  there,  and  demanded  from  bun  the  broad  sea! 
afterwards  sent  his  murderers  that  well  known  Line,  "  Kdw 
i  uolitc  timere  bonum  est,**  which,  by  a  diflert 
?,  may  he  made  either  to  approve  of,  or  to  cri 
plan  proposed, 

49.     Simon   i>e  Montacxte,  1333.— 50.  Tiiomvs  H i.-min- 
11  vl  I  .  1337. — 51.  Woi  STAN  l»E  Bl 

Tiiokesey.   1349.— 63.  Reoikaip   Bryan,    1  John 

I  _05.  Wilmai  WrrrLESEY,  I3<&^4&  Wil- 
ti\>t  i>r  hsNr,  1369.— 57.   Henry  W  \KcrtELD,  137&     This 
is  he  who  built  the  north  porch,  and  i a creased  the  length  of  the 
cburth  by  two  anhes.*— V\  TlPEMAN  i>£  Wi\r  h  cow  ft,  1 
09.  Ricmno  Clifford,  HOI.— GO.  Thomas  Peveralj 
—61.  Pitiur  Mnn«.\N,  1419.— 62.  Thomas  Poltv 
63.  TmoBMM  Boiacnim,  143-1—64,  John  Carpenter,  1443 
— 65.  John     \t  co .  k.    I47o.— Kh\  R^birt  Morton,  148b\— 

hi.  Josi  149? <**-  Silvester  Giglcs.  U96,  nr- 

|AM   to   the  late  bishop  —69,  Ji  i.lts   he    Ml! 

linal  of  Rome,  and  afterwards  Pnpr  Ctcmmt  I*//* 

ffcUfl   in:  an   Italian  sdso,  battle 

Imst  foreigner  who  sal  in  111  al  chair,  being  defriifd 

the  reformation. 


pr*«cdm£S  respecting  seine  u*;ructor»  ukrn  up  nnh*a 
L^bop  «f  Wuitntu;    tz  Ect«4rd  L  in  Ajaonfa*!  t%ita 

scum. 
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After  a  long  night  of  darkness,  and  a  long  reign  of  supersti- 
tion, it  is  pleasing  lo  contemplate  the  dawn  of  simple  Christianity, 
and  of  rational  liberty  of  conscience.     The  next  bishop  we   hd 
now  to  record  is  that  worthy  martyr, 

71,  Hli.h  Latimer,  153-5.  He  was  of  Christ  College,  Cam* 
bridge;  but  having  afterwards,  for  conscience  sake,  resigned  thin 
bishopric  in  Mary's  reign,  be  became  a  martyr  in  the  year  15J5. 
He  was  imprisoned  first  at  Oxford,  and  was  brought  before  the 
Conrinissioners,  together  with  Ridley  and  Cranmer,  on  the  spe~ 
nous  pretence  of  reconciling  tliein  to  the  church  of  Rome,  whilst, 
in  fact,  a  predetermination  to  take  their  lives,  was  only  to  he 
covered  in  some  degree  from  flie  eyes  of  the  people,  by  this 
mockery  of  justice.*  The  two  latter  having  been  examined,  the 
bishop  was  brought  before  his  judges,  dressed  as  in  prison,  with  a 
cap  on  his  bead  buttoned  under  his  chin,  a  pair  of  special 
hanging  at  his  breast,  a  new  Testament  under  his  arm,  and  a 
staff  in  his  hand,  Tim  crowd  was  so  great  that  he  was  quite 
exhausted  in  forcing  his  way  through  it,  when  the  prolocutor, 
with  BOHW  appearance  of  decency,  ordered  a  chair  lb  be  brought 
for  him.  The  venerable  prelate  walked  up  to  it,  and  saying, 
"  he  was  a  v  <  r y  old  man,"  sat  down  without  further  ceremony.  A 
pap*  ining  the  contested  articles  of  trnusubstantiatiou,  &c. 

and  accompanied  with  an  avowal  of  their  truths,  was  tendered  to 
him   fur  his  signature,  hut  this  he  refused  ;  when  the  prolocutor 
n>ld  him  that  he  must  dispute  the  point  and  justify  bis  denial,  if 
he  could,   on  the  Wednesday  following.    The  meek  old  mini  sho  >k 
his  palsied  head,  and  stalling,  cheerfully  said,  "  Indeed,  geutl  - 
in n ,  1    am  jest  as  will   qualified  to  be  made  governor  of  Calais," 
which  at  that  time  formed  part  Oi  the  British  dominions,      He  then 
observed  to  the  Court,  that  he  was  very  old  and  infirm,  and  com- 
«ied  that  he  \ms  not  allowed  the  use  of  pen  and  ink,  nor  of  any 
I  that  under  his  arm,  which  he  had  deliberately  read 
without  finding  the  slightest  mention  made  of 

*<  s 


•   Yiitt  GitpuVi  Life  Ol  Lai I     ■)*)  JtufclierS  Exctir«iofi  from  Sidmoulh 
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the  mass.  On  the  following  Wednesday  lie  was  again  brought 
into  Court,  and  called  on  with  most  illiberal  pomposity  to  defend 
bis  opinions;  but  be  coolly  &aid,  if  I  will  !  ,  Sir,  to  pro- 

test niy  faith.  Indeed  I  am  not  able  to  dispute,  I  will  protest 
my  faith;  and  then  gap  may  do  with  mt  just  *hal  you  please,11 
He  then  took  a  paper  from  hi*  pocket,  in  which  he  had  committed 
to  writing  lus  several  reasons  against  assenting  to  the  articles 
which  he  had  heen  called  on  to  subscribe.  This  he  began  to 
|  ;  hut  he  had  not  proceeded  many  minutes,  when  a  general 
clamour  m  the  Court  prevented  his  being  In  an!.  At  this  illiberal 
and  unjust  proceeding  the  venerable  Latimer  paused;  and  then 
turning  towards  the  prolocutor,  observed,  with  unaccustomed 
vehemence,  «l  In  my  time  I  have  spoken  before  two  kings,  and 
have  been  heard  for  some  hours  together  without  interruption; 
but  here  I  cannot  he  permitted  one  quarter  of  an  hour.  Dr. 
Weston  '*  I  have  frequently  heard  of  you  before  !  but  I  think  1 
never  saw  you  till  1  came  before  you  on  this  occasion.  I  y 
ceive  you  have  great  wit,  and  great  learning:  God  grant 
may  make  a  right  nee  of  these  gifts  !fl  He  then  presented  to  1 
prolocutor  the  paper  containing  his  protestation.  On  the  next  da 
s.  nt»  nee  of  death  was  pronounced  upon  him,  yet  it  was  not  unti 
sixteen  months  afterwards  that  it  was  put  in  force  ;  the  papal  park; 
fearing  that,  the  people's  minds  were  not  yet  prepared  for  it. 
When  brought  to  the  slake  with  Ridley,  on  the  16th  of  Octob 
1555,  these  martyrs  were  insulted  by  a  tedious  harauj 
sermon,  from  a  Dr.  Smith,  who,  hy  an  impious  and  absurd  per 
version  of  scripture,  took  his  text :  "  Though  I  give  tny  body 
be  burned,  and  have  not  charity,  it  profiteth  me  nothing."  Bu 
with  tnte  lihrratity  they  were  not  permitted  to  reply  to  this  spit 
ful  effusion  of  baflled  malice  !  and  w»re  immediately  to  hi,  *  ttkfl 
they  might  make  ready  for  the  stake  at  iheir  ItisureJ" 
this  awful  mom<  Ql  Latiutej  had  come  clad  in  a  shrowd  under  hi1 
threadbare  cassock  ;  and  when  they  were  tied  to  the  stake,  a 
fftggiyt  being  kindled,  and  laid  first  at  his  companion's  fa 
f  \i  lairued  With   energy,  "  Be  of  ^ood  comfort  Master  Ridley  ! 

and 
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ami  play  the  man :  we  shall  this  day  light  such  a  candle  by  God't 
grace  in  England,  an  I  trust  will  never  be  put  out !"  He  then 
quietly  stroked  his  face  with  his  hand,  and  the  flames  rising 
round  hiio,  some  gunpowder,  which  had  been  fastened  to  his 
body,  exploded,  and  he  soon  expired,  leaving  behind  him,  as 
has  been  well  observed,  the  character  of  a  most  exemplary  and 
primitive  Christian,  and  of  a  man  of  the  most  simple,  unaffected, 
and  persevering  goodness.*  Though  he  did  not  suffer  until  1555, 
he  had  been  succeeded  long  before  that  in  the  bishopric  by 

72.  John  Bell,  1539.  He  was  a  Worcestershire  man,  and 
educated  at  Baliol  College,  Oxford. 

73t  Nicholas  Heath,  1543,  who  was  deprived,  ami  John 
Hooper,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  put  in  bin  room,  but  afterwards 
restored, 

74.  Richard  Pater,  1555.  again  a  Catholic  bishop,  holding 
the  see  in  the  same  year  that  Latimer  suffered, 

75.  Edwin  Sandys,  1559.  The  life  of  this  exemplar)  pre- 
late, ancestor  of  the  present  Marchioness  of  Downshirc,  Baroness 

dyj*,  may  he  seen,  in  any  of  the  English  peerages ;  and  shall 
Im  noticed  more  fuHy  under  the  head  of  Oniberslc \,  to  Ihe  pi _■  ■  I i  — 
irree  of  whose  nohle  possessor  he  will  arways  be  an  imminent. 
The  state  of  the  bishopric  of  Worcester  in  his  lime  may  he  found 
at  length  in  the  Harl.  Coll.  No.  59ft.  23;  "  tin  acumrefce  tf 
Edwyne  Sandys,  Bishop  of  Woureestre,  mwk  tin*  MMl  day  of 
July,  in  the  5th  year  of  our  Soveragne  Ladye  Elizabeth*,  to 

G  3  ccrtayne 


•  In  the  injunctions  given  by  this  bishop  in  his  visitation  in  1SST,  lie  di- 
tcctmll  Far?nn?, 

«  Ti.atye  and  every  one  of  you  proiryde  to  have  of  yonr  owne  a  hole 
Bible,  yf  ye  em  OoattctriefUlj,  or  at  tail  a  New  TestamvniCj  bulb  in  Latin 
and  Engl  v  she. 

11  That  ye  and  every  ouc  of  you  do  rfde  om  and  studyc  every  day*  one 
chapetrc  ^t  the  iea*t,  coufcrryjng  the  Latin  and  the  EneU  s»be  together,  pro^ 
ceeding  from  the  cfoapetre  from  begyninngaf  the  bokc  to  the  ende. 

"  That  no  parson,  vicar,  curate,  nor  chauntre  priest  from  henceforth  do 
discourage  any  lay  pertonne  from  Ihe  rrdinge  of  good  takes." 


<tf2  Mopc^wamm 

j^ctayne  articles  directed  #unto  hym  Yrom  her  majesftes  »**** 
bopora^le  prevye  counselled  •  He  w,**  translated  to  London,,**!} 
s»cceededby     ••   ;,  <:    ..         -    t\-r  ,r     .  .  ,,^    ,;    -    , 

^6. ,  Nicholas  Bulling  ham,    1570*-t77,  Jobn  WnjrqiFT* 
,1577-^-78.  Edmunp  Freak,  15$4— .79,  If ichard  .Ki^rcpE^ 
1593.    90.   Thomas   Bjlson,  J69(h-81.   Gery^se  343190- 
jon,  1597. —82.    Henry  Pajlry,   16H).— 83.  Jo??  TflO^Kr 
borough,    1616.— 84.  John  Pridraux,    1641.    D^jj  ^ 
civil  wars,    he  was  dismissed,  his  bishopric  sequestefe^.^it^i 
himself  only  allowed  four  shillings  and  sixpence  per  weejt~for 
his  maintenance.     In  this  distress  he  retired  to  j  Bredop,  where 
he  lies  buried,  and  bore  his  fate  wjth  cheerfulness  and  {good 
humour.     From  ibe  scantiness  of  his  allowance,  h§,  was,  obliged 
to  sell  his  books  and  furniture,  in  order  to  procure  the  pccesr 
saries  of  Jife  ;  ana*  one  day  walking  through  the  village  wjth  some* 
thing  concealed  under  his  gown,  he  was  asked  by  a  neighbour 
"  wha},  he  had  got  tjie^e*?1'     He  replied,  that  he  was, become  an 
osjtricb,  and  forped  to  live  upon  iron ;. at  the  same  time  shewing 
jhifn  some  old  iron,  which  he  was  going  t0  sejl  at  (be  blacksmiths, 
jto  enable  him  to  buy  a  pinner.    Thi8  anecdote,  wtyh  many  others 
of  the  good  pl4  man,  has  been  preserved  by  tradition  in  the  famir 
ly  of  Webb  in  that  district,  into  which  his  daughter  married.* 
80.     George  Morley,     J 660.— John  Pauden,     1^62.— 
87.    John  Earle,     1662,-88.     Robet  Skinner,     1663. 
8p.    Walter  Blandford,  1671 — 90.    James  Fleetwood, 
1675. 

91.  William  Thomas,  1683,  removed  here  from  St.  Da- 
vids. 

92.  Edward  Stillingflef.t,  1689.  Well  known  as  an  ele- 
gant writer  on  subjects  of  divinity. 

£3.    William  Lloyd.     1699. 

94.  John  Hough.  1717.  When  this  venerable  prelate  en- 
tered upon  the  see  of  Worcester,  he  was  nearly  seventy  years  of 
age,  yet  he  lived  upwards  of  twenty-six  years  in  this  episcopal 

chair, 
•  See  further.  Walker's  Sufferings  of  the  clergy. 
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«liair»  in  a  constant  residence  upon  his  diocese,  and  the  most  ex* 
etnplary  discharge  of  all  the  dutus  of  bis  Junction.  He  rebuilt 
great  part  of  the  palace  in  Worcester;  and  made  great  improve- 
ment in  Hartlebury  cootie*  The  snoot  material  events  of  his 
life  may  lie  found  under  the  head  of  "  Monuments. " 

9o.    Is  \  a*:  Madox,  D.  D.  Bishop  of  St  Asaph,  transitu  <l  here 
in  17  13,  and  died  in  17*39. 

96,  James  Johnson.     17*39.     Of  Christ  Church  Oxford,  nnd 
JLranslated  hither  from  the  set  of  Gloucester, 

Further  particulars  of  these  last  two  bishops  have  been   alrea- 
dy recorded  in  the  account  of  their  monuments. 

97,  Hon,  Brownlow  North,  L.   L.  D.  translated  from   Lich- 
field and  Coventry,  in  1774;  and  from  hence  to  Winchester. 

98.  Richard  Hurd,  D.  D.  translated  from  Lichfield  and  Coven- 
try,  17N|.     Of  this  excellent,  and  highly  venerable  prelate,  (ssys 

etl  in  his  Survey  of  Worfcesier)  il  onl\ 
to  add,  that  his  eminent  learning,  his  critical,  moral,  and  tin  o- 
Jogicnl  works,  have  gained  iiim  the  esteem  and  applause  of  all 
jn<  n  of  true  taste  and  virtue  ;  and  his  benevolence,  politeness,  and 
arity,  have  peculiarly  endeared  him  to  fciwdaocete,  owr  which  he 
so  exemplarily  presides,  Such,  adds  Mr.  Green,  is  the  venerable 
successor  to  a  long  series  of  prelates,  illustrious  b\  their  station, 
and  many  of  them  yet  more  so  by  the  brightness  of  their  chant 

99.  FoUiott  Herbert  Walker  Cornwall,  is  the  present  ooCO- 
pantof  the  episcopal  throne. 

Wo  shall  now  leave  the  cathedral  for  other  objects,  after  a  brief 
notice  of  some  things  connected  with  the 

DEAN  AND  CHAPTER* 
At  the  dissolution,  the  revenues  «f  the  priory,  &c.  amounted 
lo    1386L  l^s.    104  or  18901.  IDs.  Gd  ;*    most  of  whirh   was  re- 
sauted  on  the  24th  January  1-341-2,  for  the  endowment  of  a  dean, 
h  ti  j>n  hemhru  v,  ten  minor  cations,  ten  lay  ch  hoftftor*, 

forty  king's  scholars,  two  schoolmasters,  together   wilh   ve\ 
iuul  other  subordinate  officers,.     Tin   prebends  are  valuable,  and 
nine  of  them  were  reserved  by   Henry  VIH.  for  the  gift  of  Hie 

G  4  *n, 

•  Tinner**  M->mttticun. 
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crown,  the  tenth  being  annexed  to  the  Margaret  professorship  of 
divinity  at  Oxford,  though  we  believe  not  finally  settled  before 
the  third  year  of  Charles  I*  when  an  act  of  parliament  passed  on 
that  subject.* 
The  attention  of  the  stranger  is  now  drawn  towards  the 
Castle, 

winch  once  stood  in  this  vicinity,  but  which,  even  as  early  as  the 
|Q%Q  of  Henry  VIII.  was  in  a  state  of  complete  dilapidation. 
Leland,  speaking  of  it,  says,  m  the  castle  stood  hard  on  the  sooth 
part  of  the  cathedral  church,  almost  in  Severn,  It  is  now  cleane 
downo,  and  half  the  base  court  or  area  of  it,  is  now  within  the  wall  of 
the  close  of  the  cathedral  church.  The  dung-con -hill  of  the  castle 
a  greate  thiuge,  at  this  tyiue  overgrown  with  brushwood.  The  castle 
foil  to  mine  soon  after  the  conquest,  and  half  the  ground  of  it  was 
given  to  the  augmenting  of  the  close  of  the  priory.'*  It  is  - 
dent  therefore,  that  there  can  be  little  left  to  gratify  curiosity  ; 
indeed  with  the  exception  of  some  remain*  of  the  ancient  walU, 
which  may  be  traced  in  the  county  jail,  there  is  nothing  left  1 
the  dungeon,  or  donjon- hill,  mentioned  by  Lelaml,  which  is  up 
a  very  large  scale,  now  enclosed  in  a  pleasant  garden,  and  gene 
rally  known  by  the  name  of  Castle-hill.  Urso  dJ  Abtot,  the  1 
hereditary  sheriff  of  the  county,  is  generally  considered  as  it 
founder  ;f    and  notwithstanding   the  complete  state   of  ruin   io 

which 

•  fio  461*  $9  of  the  Hurl*   MSS.  contains  a  succession  of  all  the  dcam, 

down  to  J  Jr.  William  Talbot ;  also  a  succession  of  the  prebendaries. 

In  No,  6114.  48.  is  part  of  an  inventory  of  the  plate,  vestments,  utensils,  J 
belonging  to  the  priory  of  Worcester;  time  of  Henry  Vlil. 

Ayscough's  catalaguo  of  MSS.  No,  856.  tI4.  contains  a  curious  recommm- 
elation  from  Charles  IL  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Worcester  "to  increase 
liiC  salaries  of  vicars  choral ;  in  order  that  they  might  mora  fully  praise  God 
for  In*  miraculous  restoration  ;  and  also  enjoining  the  chapter  to  a  strict  ob- 
servance ol  the  different  statutes  of  hi*  royal  predecessors." 

t  Though  the  cisile  was  abandoned  at  such  an  early  period,  yet  ii»  gu&d 
was  mill  atineacd  to  ihe  sheriff's  utBce,   which  descended  from  Ufau  ut  die  fe- 
male line,  to  the  Beauchawps,  Earl*  of  Warwick,  and  from  ihera  again  by  a 
female,  to  the  Nevilles,  who  also  enjoyed  the  same  title  ;  but  in   tli 
tbr  great  earl,  the  king  maker,  at  the  haitJe  of  Darner,  all  those  rig  his  fell  to 
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which  it  is,  or  rather  of  almost  total  obliteration,  it  is  evident 
from  the  ens  tie  hill,  which  is  of  unusual  dimensions,  and  from 
what  were  its  ancient  limits,  that  it  must  have  been  a  magnificent 
structure  according  to  the  style  of  those  early  times.  The 
visitor  may  even  yet,  though  with  difficulty,  trace  part  of  the 
ditch,  and  he  will  not  fail  of  beinir  struck  with  the  judiciousnesa 
of  the  situation,  so  well  adapted  not  only  to  protect  the  church  and 
city,  but  also  to  command  the  navigation  of  the  Sever*. #  Some  fur- 
ther notice  of  it  as  a  Gaol,  will  W  found  in  another  section  ;  in 
the  mean  time,  we  shall  proceed  on  our  tour  round  the  several 

Churches, 
the  first  of  which  on  leaving  the  cathedral  is 

Mu-hakl's  the  archangel,  or  Bedvrardine,  standing  at  the 
north-east  angle  of  that  building,  but  notwithstanding  considered 
as  out  of  the  city.  Its  palish  includes  the  college  church-yard, 
and  i-  semi  limes  called  the  college  precincts.  It  is  a  very  an- 
cient specimen  of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  but  its  inside  having 
Iml n  lilted  up  and  repaired,  a  few  years  ago,  it  appears  not  only  in 
good  preservation,  but  is  now  extremely  m  at,  decent,  and  commo- 
dious tor  the  auditory.  Much  praise  is  due  to  the  parish  for  those 
•  lions  -  for  it  cannot  he  doubted  that  the  frequent  dampness  and 
want  of  comfort  in  the  house  of  God,  often  deters  the  aged  and 
infirm  from  attending,  and  send  many  of  them  to  the  well  floored, 
and  well  aired  tabernacle  of  the  Sectary.  Here,  however,  that 
excuse  is  wanting  ,  and  this  church  is  now  ornamented  with  a  new 
altar-piece  and  communion-table,  and  a  pulpit  extremely  well 
carved ;  to  these  must  he  added,  a  new  gallery  and  pews,  so  that 
it  can  scarcely  be  surpassed  in  respectability  of  appearance. 

Some  years  ago,  wlten  the  burying  ground  was  found  to  be  so 
foil  of  corpses  as  to  preclude  farther  interment,  the  bones  of  those 
which  were  in  the  most  decayed  state,  were  dug  up,  and  disposed. 

of  in  the  charnel-house,  whit  h  is  a  large  vault  under  the  court  of 

a  house 

the  crown,  since  which,  a*  in  oilier  counlies  mumal  ihcrifti  have  been  appoint- 
ed, who  stilt  take  charge  of  the  cattle,  ji*  it  is  at  prrwftt  the  county  g  ml. 
£Cottoniati  MSS,  JUL*  F.  VI.  387.  are  wme  extracts  from  tl tf 
tR  of  the  cathedral,  respecting  thit  cattle. 


a  house  uhicli  stand*  near  to  the  palace,  Ihe  entrance  to  which  is 
from  the  vaults  of  the  cathedral,  and  here,  as  Dr.  Nash  observes, 
Ik-  promiscuously,  the  bones  of  many  thousand*,  lord- 
•and  fair  ladies.     In  the  sift  of  the  dean  and  chapter 

Keeping  alon?  the  London  road  we  now  see  to  the  riirht  hand, 
S&T-  PetebV  I  .  between   the  china  manufactory  and 

highroad,  near  to  the  Dtglia  meadows.     This  hi  ;i  very  ancient 
church  founded  an  1280,  bein^  then  parcel  of  tlie  abbey 

at  Pershore.     It  lias,  of  late  years,  been  put  into  a  thorough  s 
of  repair,  both  Mia  aud  on  I,  and  the  tower  in  particular  haw 
been  very  judiciously  attended  to.     In  the  south  aisle  near 

r  is  the  family  vault  of  the  WyMee,  leejg  resident  at  the 
Vnmmandtry,  which  stands  in  this  parish;  and  it  baa  been  cus- 
tomary (or  this  acde  to  be  kept  in  repair  at  tht  iac  The 
middle  aisle  also  depends  on  private  carp,  and  $e  of  the 
family  of  Ingram,  an  impropriators  of  the  er  ca:  their 
tl.ar^c  extend*  Own  the  eaal  and  t->  tiie  croaa  areh  aC  thai  aiaU; 
In  the  qift  of  the  chapter. 

St.  Hllfn  b  Chlrch  cannot  fail  of  attracting  the  »U 
ho  paaaaa  from  the  College-yard  to  tin 
Street;  it  is  on  the  left  baud,  in  th  I   building,  an 

fhy  of  notice  for  its  antiquity,  for  Inland  sa; 
parish  ctnwHoa  in  the  town,  whereof  St.  Ilellen  is  counted  Hie 

ad  before  Kins   Eds 
lednsl  church  of  Worcester,  and  Btoxham  in  ^ 
motlfc  r."     Notwithstanding  the  r  3   its 

f  \in un  antiquity, yet  it  post 
dent  goo4  state  of  repair,  hi  addition  to  iti 

The  tower  is  still  sufficiently  strong  t<>  bear  the  weigh!  of  a  nm- 

bow  inacripUoofl  are  intend- 
ed to  immortalize  some  of  the  most  splendid  of  Queea 
Anne's  reign.     The  inside  contains  a  number  of  monnnenta  well 
ih  cxamininu,  nod  is  kept  in  very  neat  order  :  the  body  is  di- 
vided into  three  aisles  by  two  rows  of  pillars,  and  the  allar-p 
lately  midefgoiia  a  thorough  repair.     In  til  tin.  1 
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St.  Alba**s  Church  stands  at  the  back  of  St.  Helen's,  tor 
wards  the  river,  at  the  corner  of  Fish  Street;  but  contains  uo- 
Uiiu  hie  beyond  its  style  of  architecture,  being  amongst 

the  oldest  in  the  city.     In  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter. 

St,  Andrew's  Church  cannot  fail  of  being  noticed  on  the 
right  hand,  as  the  visitor  is  on  his  way  to  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Flights  china  manufactory;  indeed  its  extremely  beautiful  spire 
must  e\cite  his  curiosity  in  a] most  e\  cry  part  of  the  city.  The 
church  itself  is  of  considerable  antiquity,    •  ritli 

century,  md  is  much  admired,  not  only  from  its  ancient  style# 
but  from  the  very  handsome  modern  improvements  in  its  interior  ; 
tlje  most  striking  feature,  however,  is  the  lofty  spire,  considered 
not  only  as  a  real  ornament  to  the  city,  and  as  a  convincing  proof 
of  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  architect,  but  in  fact  as  one  of 
the  most  perfect,  both  in  form  and  construction,  of  any  in  the 
kingdom.  This  ingenious  architect  was  a  common  stone  mason, 
a  native  of  the  pity;  bis  name,  Nathaniel  Wilkin  son ;  and  it  is 
iidered  by  good  judges,  that  he  has  improved  even  upon  the 
so  much  boasted  spire  of  Salisbury  cathedral,  inasmuch  as  this 
rises  from  its  base  according  to  the  most  correct  gradual  diminu- 
tion, hrmiiiattu.:  in  the  finest  point,  whilst  the  former  is  brought 
abruptly  to  its  apex,  as  if  the  builder  had  been  afraid  to  carry  it 
po  tlir  height  required  by  its  proportion*.  The  admeasurement  or 
sious  parU  is  as  follows  : — 

Feet.     Is 

Height  of  the  ancient  tower, 90       0 

Spire 106      6 

Diameter  of  its  base      * 20       Q 

Under  the  cap     ....     0       6 


the  whole  1 1  rmijiatod  by  a  Corinthian  capital,  surmounted  with  a 
gilt  weather  cock,      In  the  gift  q£  the  dean  and  chapter. 

All  Smnt's  Chcrch,  which  is  noticed  in  the  opening  on  the 

hit   hand  going  down  from  Broad  Street  to  the  bridge,  has  been 

rebuilt  in  t!n   year  1742,  the  old  structure  having   been  so  much 

damaged   in  the   civil  wars,  as  to  require  taking  down.     This  is 

f  now 
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now  a  handsome  edifice  in  tlie  mod  era  Style,  very  spacioun  in  eon- 
sequence  of  the  great  extent  of  the  parish,  which  is  the  nios 
populous*  in  the  city,  and  fully  equal  to  their  accommodation  ; 
is  besides  sufficiently  elegant  to  demand  the  meed  of  approbate 
With  a  praise- worthy  attention,  some,  indeed  we  hope  all,  of  th 
ancient  monuments  have  been  preserved;  bat  the  only  one  parti- 
cularly deserving  the  notice  of  a  casual  visitor,  is  one  near  tr 
communion  table,  and  placed  at  I  he  east  end  of  the  south  aisle, 
Edward  jfurdman,  Esq*  and  his  wife,  with  their  effigies  in 
attitude  of  prayer.  He  was  the  first  Mayor  of  Worcester. 
the  outside  also,  may  be  noticed  a  carved  head  of  the  pion 
Hough,  included  in  a  circular  cavity  over  the  east  window, 
tower  also  deserves  attention,  being  terminated  with  battlement 
and  pinnacles  at  the  corners,  and  having  a  very  musical  set  often 
bells.  In  the  British  Museum,*  is  a  very  curious  fragment  of  a 
Ht-r,  written  during  the  civil  wars  "  by  Robert  Finchett,  Pastor 
of  tlie  church  at  All-hallows  Worcester,  and  subscribed  in  the 
name  of  the  cnuarch  at  Efkiugtorij  by  Timothy  Jordan,  pastor,  and 
Robert  Brown,  Teacher,"  in  which  they  state  to  Cromwell, 

N  M uy  it  pirate  ij(  ur  honour 

"  TIk  noble  acts*  hut  the  lord  hath  enabled  you  to  do  fur  him,  and 
his  royall  cause  in  the  day  of  hi*  imprisonment  and  declenBJ 
bath  not  made  you  more  terrible  to  the  adversaries  of  Zion,  thau 
that  spirit  of  niecknesse  and  read  in  esse  to  help  forward  the  righ 
teous  desires  of  I  lie  pooru  among  the  Aockc,  (especially  where 
ki\d  in  a  way  of  subserviency  to  the  rise  of  poor  Zion,  and  the 
kingdom  of  our  dear  J<ord,)  which  Jehovah  bath  crowned  you  with, 
halh  rendered  you  beautiful  and  honourable  amongst  the  prince's 
rluMren.  It  is  purely  this  that  hath  encouraged  us  to  present 
these  few  lines  to  your  honour,  on  toe  behalfe  we  trust  of  Christ 
unci  his  cause.  That  this  is  a  day  of  darknesse,  and  disk 
wherein  the  ehild'ren.  of  dark  new  are  digging  deep,  and  that 
industriously  than  ever,  to  iindcrmim-  tlie  intnest^f  tlie  Lord,  til 

•  Ajscough'i  MSS.  4155,  p.  9. 
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to  pull  up  what  he  of  late  yearn  bulb  been  pleased  to  plant,  your 
honour  we  doubt  not  is  deeply  sensible  of.  Of  what  concernment, 
it  is  upon  that  foot  of  Account  (if  upon  noe  other)  to  Lave  the 
power  of  the  militia  of  counties  settled  in  tin*  hands  of  men  that 
are*  God    (as  we  shall  not  take  the humbly 


crave  pardon    for  our    bo 


you   to    the   Lord 


whom  we  cannot  but  still  pursue  on  your  behalfc,  that  you  may 
fi<  crowned  with  b  greater  spirit  of  love,  life,  faith,  and  maguani- 
nut),  than  ever,  that  you  may  dwell  under  his  shadow,  and  be 
drinking  targe  draughts  of  bis  love,  till  your  beloved  shall  call 
yon  to  come  away,  to  live  eternally  with  bun  to  siu^  his  praises. 

From  Worcester  the  tenth  day  of  the  sixth  month,   1639."— 

lu  the  gift  of  the  crown, 

8t.  Clement's  Church  stand*  by  the  side  of  the  river,  a  lit- 
tle to  the  nor  Hi  of  the  bridge.  This  is  a  Saxon-built  edifice,  and 
it  is  supposed  that  part  of  it,  at  least,  is  of  the  ancient  founda- 
tion :  it  has,  however,  suffered  very  much  of  later  years,  particu- 
larly when  the  re  publican  army  pulled  down  the  city  wail,  at  which 
lime  the  tower  waj  destroyed,  It  contains  nothing  of  specific  note, 
and  is  on  a  very  small  scale  ;  but  has  this  peculiarity,  that  the  whole, 
of  the  parish,  with  the  exception  of  itself,  is  on  the  other  sale  of 
the  river,  the  inhabitants,  in  ancient  times,  having  paid  more  at- 
tention to  its  security,  than  to  that  of  their  own  habitations. 
There  is  a  monkish  tradition  that  it  was  begun  to  be  built  on 
western  bank  of  Severn,  but  that  augela  by  night,  look  away  tin 
stones  to  when  it  now  stands ;  it  is  not  said,  however,  that  the) 
built  it*     lu  the  gift  of  tin  dean  and  chapter. 

Returning  to  the  JJiub  Street,  and  crossing  it  to  the  eastern 
aide,  St.  MaATIN'S  CHURCH  appears  at  the  north-east  an#I< 
the  eoni-market.  This  is  i  modern  brick  building  with  a  j»tooc 
foundation;  having  also  rustic  corners,  dbor  and  window  cj 
also  a  pediment  and  cornice  of  the  same  material  It  vas  bniahad 
in  October  1 772,  after  four  year's  labour,  and  ii  00  f»  ct  by  4£.  The 
brick  towerj  no  withstanding  its  colour,  is  of  very    light  appear* 

a  nee, 
■   llif*  Mrs  i*  i  >m  *t  iShtM  Jr,li#>-, 
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ancc,  and  is  ornamented  like  the  body  of  the  edifice  with  rns 
coroeii  and  windows;  it  standi  Tn  feet  high,  and  is  crowned  wit 
tallu  -id  pinnacles  of  liuhl  airy  architecture.     Gn 

cords  a  curious  anecdote  which  look  place  at  the  comment  <  mi  i 
of  ils  erection,  a n< .1  observes  that  such  an  interment  would  have 
been  more  suitable  to  the  vicinity  of  a  Bacchanalian  temple,  tha 
a  Christian  church.  He  says,  that  as  some  of  the  workmen  wefi 
digging  by  the  side  of  the  foundation  of  the  old  church,  toe 
met  with  a  coffin  much  decayed,  and  which,  upon  their  endeavour- 
ing to  remove  it,  broke  asunder  ;  when  tliey  discovered  within  it 
some  old  fashioned  tobacco  pipes,  a  small  three -handled  hi; 
earthen  cup  and  a  pewter  chamber-pot,  all  entire.  It  is  generally 
Conjectured  that  this  coffin  also  had  contained  the  corpse  of  *ome 
jolly  old  toper,  at  whose  desire  this  beloved  apparatus  bad  b 
buried  with  him.     In  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter. 

Br.  SwtthiVs  Cur  iu  ii  ii  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and 
was  rebuilt  in  1736,  on  a  very  neat,  yet  handsome,  scale.  The 
visitor  will  not  full  to  admire  the  very  elegant  arrangenn  of*  within  ; 
and  his  ^nid*  will  not  tail  to  inform  him,  that  this,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  cathedral,  is  the  only  church  in  Worcester  possessed 
both  of  an  organ  and  chimes, 

Si.   Nicholas  CHURCH,  standing  near  the  hop-market,  de- 
serves more  than  a  passing  glance;  being  ven  neat  and   OODUDO- 
dfoui  on  Ike  inside,  and  in  general,  on  Sundays,  most  respectably 
filled.     Its  stvle  of  architecture,  executed  in  stone,  is  very  pit 
iug,  the  front  being  of  the  Doric  order,  with  six   |  tin* 

lower  part  rusticated*  and  the  roof  ballustradcd.     As  this  church 
is  considered  as  an  elegant  spe<  imen  Df  modern  ecclesiastical 
i<  cture,  ii  may  not  he  irrelevant  to  give  a  more  detailed  statement 
of  its  plan,  selected   from  a  late  writer,  who  describes   the  eu 
trance  to  he  Doric,  with   plain  mouldings,  vsbilsl  the  inner  pila 

support  a  circular  pediment,  beneath  which  are  the 
i        Hid;  mi  a  vi  r\  large  scale,     The  tower  is  Mjuarc  at  the  I 
hut  has  double  breaks  at  the  comers;    the  dial   is  in   tin 
whiNt  the  otln  i  Glh  d  with  windows  with  h  give  it 

Of 
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<jf  great  light m  those  is  a  |ilai n  cornice,  from  which  it 

is  again  set  off  square,  with  windows,  ami  rounded  arches,  from 
whiuec,  cupped  iHth  another  plana  com  F  to  an  oc- 

tagon, mi  whone  sides  an  the  windows  of  the  belfry,  containing 
I  six  talk.     Above  this  it  is  cylindrical,  surmounted  with  a 
upoJa   supported  by  t-i^ht  Tuscan    columns,   tilt   lop  pyramidal 

and  terminated  by  a  pit  bull  and  weather-cock.  Th«  otto  i 
handsomely  ornamented  with  an  altar-piece  of  the  Dork  order,  over 
which  is  a  circular  window  of  painted  yhiss,  king  a  full  glory, 
with  a  dove  in  the  centre,  emblematical  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Tim 
ceiling  is  lofty,  but  plain  ;  having  Utile  more  than  the  central  orna- 
ments usual  where  a  lustre  is  suspended,  E*en  the  pews,  though 
of  Minute  oak,  have  an  air  of  neatness  extreme]}  consistent  with 
I  In  general  effect;  and  the  whole,  without  being  too  gstitfy  to  of- 
fend 1h  ,  is  sufficiently  ornamented  for  a  Chri 
church-  In  the  old  building  wtt  once  a  curious  monument,  hut 
now  lost.      Habingdon  says  that  it  was 

o  the   fragrant  memory  of  Mrs.   Penelope  Brace;  daughter 
cf  Philip  Brace,  Esq.  of  Don nlaie  ;  a  t .-basic  mid  untainted  daugli* 
ter  of  the  Church  of  England,    no  less  admired  than    lain 
for  her  unshaken    profession  and   pious   example.      Her  sublime 

maul  left  her  virgin  body,  and  man)  good  vorka  lo  folltfw/*  8rti. 
A.  D.  1684w 

AY<  cannot  leave  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  without  recording 
an  affecting  instance  of  maternal  sensibility,  too  interesting  to 
est  ape  notice.  Some  lime  about  the  \car  I7(i7,  a  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
Glover,  who  then  resided  near  to  the  church,  had  been  ao  wnlbr- 
tunate  as  to  lose  their  two  childitn  in  infamy,  by  the  small-pox; 
and  so  nearly  at  the same  lrnn ,  that  [\u  v  were  inlem 
in  the  vault  underneath.  Their  loss  proved  A  gtfcal  B  shock  to 
the  mother,  that  Mr.  <J.  found  it  nee  lake  ever 

!  ;>  loo  frequent  reem  wot,  from 

tier  mind.  He  had  for  Ihut  purpose  engaged  the  sexton  to  rnfefli 
tiiiu  of  those  day*  when  funerals  were  to  lake  place,  that  he 
might  take  Mrs,  (j.  on  a   usit    to  some  friend,  distant  enough 

from 
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from  home  to  prevent,  not  only  tier  seeing  the  occasional  process 
sighs,  but  also  hearing  the  tolling  of  the  church  hell. 

Twelve  months  had  thus  passed,  and  from  an  unremitted  i 
tention  to  this  prudent  measure,  no  inconvenience  had  arisen,  hut 
(Friday,  .September  3,  1767 J  through  fcba  oqglect  of  the  sextoo, 
who  had  failed  to  give  the  previous  notice  to  Mr.  G,  like  an  elec- 
tric shock,  the  death-bell  smote  her  ear,  and  all  a  mother's  gi 
arose  at  once  in  the  bosom  of  this  amiable  woman.  The  hus- 
band, who  saw  it  too  late  to  prevent  her  agonizing  affliction, 
deavoured  still  to  soothe  her,  hut  in  vain.  She  recollected  it  to 
have  been  exactly  twelve  months  since  the  same  bell  had  sum- 
moned her  infants  to  the  grave  !  She  a\so  recollected,  (fatally) 
that  the  door  of  the  vault  in  which  they  lay,  was  now  open : 
hut  she  conceafen  that  thought-  and  assuming  a  composure  that 
lulled  the  vigilance  of  her  husband,  who  had  tbence  formed  hopes 
of  her  being  able  to  sustain  the  trial  with  some  degree  of  forti- 
tude, lie  left  her  to  a  momentary  indulgence  of  her  melancholy 
reflections !  Alas  !  it  was  not  long  before  he  found  how  cruelly 
he  had  deceived  himself!  this  modern  Rat  had r  that  would  not 
he  comforted,  hecause  her  children  were  not,  pursuing  the  gloomy 
purpose  of  her  soul,  bail  eluded  all  his  watchfulness,  and  made 
her  way  to  the  house  of  death  ;  she  had  reached  the  coftins  of 
her  infants,  when  she  fell,  and  almost  instantly  expired  !*  In  the 
gift  of  the  bishop.  Though  containing  so  many  churches,  in  pr 
portion  to  its  population,  yet  Worcester  is  not  deficient  in  the  nun 
her  of  its  Sectarian  chapelt  f  these  are,  an  Imlrpcnrhnt  chapel,  i 
the  street  facing  Si  Helen's  church;  Lady  Huntingdon's 
tween  the  Town  Hall  and  the  river;  Presbyterian  ;il  the  end  < 
Angel  Street ;  Anabaptist  near  Lowesmere  ;  Catholic  nearly  op 
posite  to  it,  and  Quaker* s  between  that  and  the  Fore^ 
Of  other 

UKL1GIOUS   F0UNDATI' 
now  destroyed,  but  orue  misting  here,  very   few  particulars  are 
to  be  found  on  record.      There  were  several  houses  of  Grey  and 
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minor  Friars,  Dominicans,  Penitents,  Sec,  besides  St  Oswald's, 
and  some  others,  which  will  he  noticed  according  to  their  mo- 
dern designations ;  there  was  also  one  called  \ re/' 
said  by  Leland  to  have  been  founded  by  King  Edgar.  But  the 
most  remarkable  was  the  Commandery  *,  established  for  the 
maintenance  of  two  chaplains,  five  poor  men,  and  two  poor  wo- 
men, under  the  name  of  St.  Wulttan*s,  having  been  endowed 
first  by  that  prelate,  and  granted  at  the  dissolution,  by  Henry 
VIII.  to  Sir  Richard  Morysine,  who  exchanged  it  again  with 
that  monarch,  when  it  became  part  of  the  endowment  of  Christ 
Church  in  Oxford.  It  had  acquired  the  name  of  the  commandery, 
previous  to  this;  and  Newcourt  tells,  us,  f  that  "  Cuuimamleries" 
Were  the  same  amongst  the  Knights  Hospitallers,  as  "  Preeep- 
tories"  aroomrst  the  Templars,,  and  were  those  societies  of  the 
Knights  placed  upon  the  estates  in  the  country  under  the  controul 
of  a  commander,  who  were  allowed  proper  maintenance  out  of  the 
revenues  under  then  care,  and  accounted  for  the  remainder  to 
the  Grand  Prior  at  London,  It  is  now  particularly  remarkable 
in  having  been  in  the  possession  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  whose  life 
will  be  found  iu  its  proper  place;  but  of  whom  we  cannot  help  re- 
cording some  curious  particulars  iu  this  place,  extracted  from  an 
old  MS,  iu  the  British  .Museum  J  containing  his  Memoirs  by  Wil- 
liam Cavendish,  ancestor  of  the  Devonshire  family,  and  who  first 
began  the  house  at  Chutswortli.  Iu  the  quaint  style  of  those 
days,  it  begins,  "  it  sec-myth  no  wisJowe  to  credite  everye  lighte 
tale  blasted  abroad e,  by  the  blasphemous  mouths  of  the  rude 
commonalties  for  wee  dayly  heare  how  with  theyre  blasphemous 
trumps  they  spreade  abroade  innumerable  lyes,  without  either 
shame  or  honestie;  whyche  (prima  facie)  sheweth  forth  a  visage 
of  tnithe,  although  it  were  a  perfytt  verity e,  and  matter  indi 
wherein  there  doge  more  untrue.  Truth  it  is  that  this 
Cardinal  Woofsey  was  an  honest  poor  man's  sonue  of  Ipswich, 
Xql,  XV.                                H  iu 

*  Tanner's  Monastjcon. 
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ftk  the  renin  I  u:  of  Suffolk?,  and  thcyre  borne ;  and  being  lint  £ 
divide,  was  very  apte  to  be  learned,  wherefore  by  the  meaner 
of  his  parentes,  or  of  his  good  frendes  and  masters  he  was  con-- 
l eyed  to  the  uni  vend  tie  of  Oxford e*  where  he  prosptryd  shortly 
sn  in  learning,  that  (as  lie  tolde  mee  by  his  owne  monthe)  he  was 
made  Bachelor  of  Artcs,  when  be  paste  not  fifteen  yeers  of  age, 
insomuch  as  for  the  rareness  of  his  age  he  was  carted s  moat  rom- 
monry  through  the  univcrsitie,  the  boy  bachelor/*  This  curious 
MS.  concludes,  "  who  liste  to  reade  and  consider  whilst  he 
r*  i  ilvth  this  hbtorye,  may  behold  the  mutabilitic  of  vain  honours 
and  brittle  assurance  in  abondance ,  fhe  uucertentye  of  dignities, 
the  flatteringe  of  fayned  ffetnds,  and  the  futile  favour  of  worldhr 
princes,  whereof  the  Lord  Cardinal!  ftalli  felte  and  tasted  both  of 
the  sweete  and  sowre  in  eche  degrees,  and  fleetyuge  from  honours, 
losing  of  rtches,  deposed  from  digni ties,  forsaken  of  tre hides,  and 
the  mutabilitre  of  princes  fatoun" 

The  cardinal  having  received  a  bull  from  the  pope  permiUitiL; 
11  it  suppression  of  this  monastery,  was  about  to  make  the  ue- 
ct*«snry  arrangements,  when  his  sudden  fall  gave  occasion  to 
Henry  to  seize  npon  this,  with  all  his  other  possessions.  The 
Cortege  of  Christ  Church,  to  whom  it  was  then  granted,  leased 
it  to  ttie  family  of  the  Wyldrs,  who. preserved  great  part  of  the 
ancient  building,  adding  a  more  modern  front  to  the  south,  and 
made  it  for  many  years  their  residence.  The  ancient  part  seems 
to  have  been  entirely  timber  framed;  the  front  towards  the  street 
resembles  those  ruinous  wooden  buildings,  not  imfrcqucnt  in  some 
of  our  old  country  towns ;  but  the  most  curious  part  is  in  the 
fcear,  to  which  the  spectator  enters  by  a  gate-way,  which  seem* 
once  to  have  been  the  chapel.  Part  of  this  chapel  is  boarded 
off  on  the  right,  bat  .the  ancient  roof  appears,  and  having  gone 
through  into  what  once  was  a  court,  we  enter  the  great  halli 
which  served  also  for  the  refectory.  This  is  the  principal  rem- 
nant of  the  old  monastery,  or  eommandery,  and  is  a  square  of 
considerable  dimensions.  The  ancient  door  remains,  also  a  stair- 
tase,  and  on  the  right  of  the  hall,  is  the  chapel  before  spoken* 
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6f ;  but  quite  in  a  state  of  dilapidation.  Much  of  the  painted 
glass,  consisting  of  heads  and  utottos,  with  birds,  flowers,  fee.  re* 
mams  in  the  hall  windows;  and  upon  the  whole,  the  building, 
though  much  altered  from  its  original  state,  is  still  deserving  the 
notice  of  the  antiquary.  It  now  belongs  to,  or  is  occupied  b 
Quaker,  connected  with  the  leather -trade,  and  as  alterations  were 
taking  place  when  the  Editor  examined  it,  it  is  probable  that  much 
of  its  air  of  antiquity  may  soon  be  lost. 
Wc  shall  now  take  a  slight  review  of  the 

TUBLIC    BUILDINGS, 

the  first  of  which  is  the  Guildhall,  standing  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Hiph  Street,  nearly  opposite  to  the  market-place.  This 
handsome  structure  is  well  worthy  the  dignity  and  grandeur  of 
such  an  ancient  city,  but  is  itself  a  modern  building-,  being  be* 
gnti  in  the  early  part  of  the  hist  century,  and  finished  in  1723, 
and  executed  from  a  design  of  Mr.  White,  pupil  of  Bftf  Christo- 
pher Wren,  and  a  native  of  this  city.  Stauding  some  little  dis- 
tance from  the  line  of  houses,  it  presents  a  noble  front  of  brick, 
ornamented  with  stone  quoins,  with  mouldings  and  tablets  to  the 
windows,  of  the  same  material.  Over  the  line  of  front,  is  a  coved 
cornice,  beneath  which  are  tinted  pilasters,  supporting  an  arched 
pediment,  with  the  arms  of  the  British  Empire,  supported  by  two 
angel*,  and  other  pieces  of  sculpture,  the  whole  arranged  as  an 
antique  classical  trophy.  The  principal  entrance,  after  ascending; 
some  semicircular  steps,  is  ornamented  with  columns  of  the  com- 
posite order,  highly  enriched,  and  crowned  with  an  indented  cor- 
nice, and  open  pediment,  in  which  are  the  city  arms,  *  On  each 
Hide  of  this  principal  entrance  are  the  statues  of  the  two  King* 
Charles,  in  niches ;  and  ovi-r  it,  is  a  statue  of  Queen  Anne.  The 
whole  of  the  front  is  very  appropriately  surmounted  with  five 
ting  of  Justice,  Peace,  Plenty,  ludustry,  and  Chas- 
II  2  tisemetit ; 

•  QuarlcHv  Sable,  and  Gules,  a  tower  triple-towered  argent  in  the  de*tcr- 
diicf,  on  a  canton  of  the  third,  *  fene  between  3  peuri,  '2  and  1  of  the  6f 
the  motto,  "  Floreat  semper  Adelh  Chill*/'      May  this  iayat  cil} 
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tieement;  each  designated  by  their  usual  emblems,  and  the  rt> 
mtemblc  presents  a  moat  elegant  appearance,  particularly  win 
viewed  so  as  to  shew  its  side  wings  in  perspective,  surpassing 
and  being  equal  ted  by  but  few,  buildings  of  the  same  kind  thi 
out  the  kingdom.  The  stranger,  on  entering  the  hall,  is 
pleased  with  the  coup  d'aeil  of  a  large,  Hgfefc,  and  handsome  apart- 
ment, whose  spaciousness  is  considerably  broken  by  its  various 
ornaments,  but  not  so  as  to  destroy  any  of  its  effect,  its  length 
is  110  feet  six  inches,  breadth  twenty-five  feet  sin  inches,  and 
height  twenty-one  feet.  The  western  side  is  occupied  by  a  stair- 
ease  in  the  centre,  and  the  two  court*  of  justice;  the  Crown 
Court  on  the  right,  and  the  nisi  prius  on  the  left;  as  the  sessions 
both  for  the  county  and  city  are  held  here.  The  mottos  over  the 
chairs  in  each  court  are  highly  appropriate,  and  peculiarly  typi- 
cal of  the  jurisdiction  of  each*  The  portraits  in  this  hall  are  also 
deserving  of  attention  ;  these  consist  of  pictures  of  Charles  I. 
Queen  Anne,  Sir  John  Pakyntou;  and  one  which  has  been  eon* 
sidcred  aa  a  master-piece  in  this  department  of  the  art,  a  whole 
length  portrait  of  Thomas  Winnington,  Esq.  of  the  faintly  of 
Stanford  Court,  The  staircase,  already  mentioned,  leads  to  the 
council- chamber,  in  the  centre  of  one  side  of  which,  immediately 
feeing  the  entrance,  is  a  portrait  of  our  present  monarch,  his  gift 
to  the  corporation,  and  decorated  with  appropriate  em  bell  is  I 
meats.  To  conclude,  in  the  words  of  a  local  historian,  in 
room  the  public  balls  and  assemblies  are  held,  on  which  o< 
easions  it  is  lighted  up  by  a  series  of  twelve  elegant  chandeli 
representing  shields  of  glass  in  highly  ornamented  gilt  frames. 
To  complete  this  truly  libera)  example  of  civic  magnificence,  it 
will  be  found  that  every  other  appendage,  whether  for  use  or  or- 
nament, is  furnished  throughout  in  a  style  of  dignified  taste, 
strictly  appropriate  to,  and  befitting  the  uses  of,  this  noble  apart- 
ment* In  a  word,  the  whole  of  this  elegant  fabric  is  peculiarly 
well  adapted  to  every  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended  ; 
prising  withiu  itseli  every  necessary  office  for  furnishing  tl 
splendid  feasts  occasionally  given  there  ;  and  every  'acco 
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lion  for  a  genteel  reception  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  who,  on 
public  occasions,  honour  it  with  their  presence.  An  accident  took 
place  here,  in  the  year  1767,  which  may  be  considered  worth  re- 
cording. On  the  6th  of  March,  arose  the  greatest  storm  of  wind, 
on  the  western  tide  of  the  island,  that  was  then  ever  remembered. 
The  violence  of  this  tempest  blew  down  a  stack  of  chimnies  at 
the  Guildhall,  which  beat  through  the  roof,  and  from  thence 
through  the  ceiling  over  the  nisi  priu*  bar,  whilst  the  court  of  assize 
was  silting.  Mr.  Justice  Wilmot,  who  was  sitting  on  the  Bench, 
escaped  any  accident,  but  four  of  the  five  banisters  then  in  Court, 
were  severely  hurt:  of  the  auditory,  however,  no  less  than  six 
persons  lost  their  lives;  these  were  the  Cryer  of  the  Court,  Mr. 
Chambers,  an  Attorney  of  Kidderminster,  Mr,  Freme#  an  iron- 
monger, Mr.  Hurtle  of  Hartlebury,  and  Mr.  Siiaw  of  Ombersky. 
All  of  whom  were  taken  out  dead  from  the  rubbish,  but  Mr. 
Wainwright  of  Bromsgrove,  who,  though  taken  out  alive,  survived 
but  a  few  minutes.  Many  others  were  also  seriously  hurt  from  the 
great  confusion,  and  by  the  people  in  general  rushing  out  of 
the  hail;  in  which  many  were  thrown  down,  and  trampled  upon. 
Amongst  other  public  works  of  utility,  m  the 

BRIDGE, 

which  in  ancient  times,  according  to  Leland's  description,  was 
"  a  royal  piece  of  worke,  high  and  stronge,  and  had  six  great 
arches  of  stone;"  the  present  new  and  elegant  one,  however, 
consists  but  of  five  arches,  which  are  truly  magnificent.  Great 
complaints  exiatiug  respecting  the  old  bridge  about  forty  years 
ago,  both  on  account  of  its  narrow  ness,  and  its  extreme  bad 
state  of  repair,  a  very  generous  present  was  made  by  the  then 
members  for  the  city,  J.  Walsh,  and  llnuy  Crab  Bo u Hon,  Esqrs, 
intended  either  for  the  repair  of  the  oldf  or  to  assist  in  the 
erection  of  a  new  one:  the  magnitude  of  the  sum,  which  was  30001. 
joined  to  other  reasons,  induced  those  concerned  in  its  man; 
ment,  to  procure  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  rebuilding  it,  and  for 
farrowing  money  for  that  purpose,  The  first  stone  was  laid 
by  the  late  Earl  of  Coventry,  and  the  work  proceeded  so  rapi 
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under  the  inspection  of  Mr.  John  Gwynue,  the  architect,  it 
was  opened  in  the  year  1781.     The  diameter  of  the  centre  arch 
is  ir>rl>~<nn   tUetft   whilst  the  four  others  decline  in  a  small  propor- 
tion to  assimilate  with   the  necessary  swet  p   of  the  segment  of 
that  arc  that  fen  I  outline.     The  chord  of  this  arc 

from  hank  to  hank  is  nearly  270  feet,  with  archways  to  the  low- 
ing paths;  and  the  clear  width  of  the  whole  is  twenty 
including  a  flagged  path  of  four  feet  on  each  side,  which  is  not 
only  convenient  for  general  use,  but  forms  a  very  handsome  pro- 
menade in  a  summer  evening.     The  archways  for  the  towing- 
paths  arc  thus  constructed  to  prevent  all  interruption  to  the  pas- 
sage over  the  Mdge,    and  tiny  trc  also   separated   from  the 
neral  thoroughfare,  by  balluslraded  returns,  which  are  a  continu- 
ation of  the  parapets  of  the  bridge,  and  are  each  in  length  se- 
venty-two feet,  with  a  flagged  pavement  between  them  and  the 
ri\cr,  forming   the  toumtr  paths  of  about  twelve  feet  in  width 
In  a  strict  attention  to  usefulness,  ■  liberal  spirit  of  ornament  has 
not  been  wanting;  the  toll-houses  at  the  veal  end  are  vt  ry  tV 
gant  domes,  and  the  embellishiuents.  of  the  centre  arch  are  the 
head  of  Sahrina,  forming  the  northern  keystone,  whilst  that  of 
Old  Ocean  is  on  the  southern  one.     To  all  this  we  must  add,   in 
the   words  of  a  local   historian,  that  to  make  the  approach* 
the  city  correqumd  with  the  modern  elegance  of  this  struct 
which  would  in  fact  have  been  worthy  of  ancient  Rome,  the.  ani- 
lines on  ein  h  side   of  the  river  have  been  laid  open  to  a  very 
commodious  extent;  the  qu&yi  have  been  made  extremely  spa- 
cious, and  also  convenient   and  easy   of  access;    whilst  a 
handsome  street,  (Bridge  Street)    forms   an   opening   to   Bi 
Street,  instead  of  the   narrow   lane  which  formerly  existed,  and 
binge  the  traveller  at  once  into  all  the  bustle  of  the  city.     The 
total  expense  of  executing  this  very    liberal  plan  amounted  to 
upwards  of  30,0001.  which   lias  been  borrowed  under  the  autlr 
lit}  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  paid  by  the  regular  tolls,  whi< 
were  to  continue  on  horses  and  carriages,  until  repaid,  and  also 
on  foot  passengers  until  the  original  debt  should  be  redu 
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-3000L      Tlwt  debt  amounted  in  \no7,  to  01921.  together  with 
owe  annuities,  &c,  whilst  the  tolls  were  Letfer  18401.  per  annum; 
suite  that,  however,  hy  the  sale  of  surplus  &rouud,  and  tin 
increase  of  the  tolls,  the  debt  is  so  fur  reduced  as  to  have  taken  off 
the  pedestrian  tax. 

tt»fore  we  quit  the  vicinin  of  the  river,  it  will  not  he  improper 
to  notice  I  he 

WORCESTER    AND    BIRMINGHAM    C  Alt  At, 

which  has  been  so  very  accurately  described  m  the  late  Agricul- 
tural Survey,  as  to  excuse  the  insertion  of  it  litre,  with  some  kit  r 
observations.  About  the  year  1790,  a  large  canal  was  planned 
to  connect  Birmingham  at  once  with  the  deep  water  in  tin 
vern  which  begins  immediately  below  Worcester,  and  thereby  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  shifting  goods  from  one  river  vowel  to 
neither,  on  account  of  their  draught  of  water;  this  was  in  tended 
to  bear  eraft  of  sixty  tons  burthen;  the  ground  was  surveyed,  aud 
application  made  to  Parliament.  As  the  necessary  consequence 
ii  such  a  measure,  wben  complete^  would  4:9 1 orally  be  a 
sidered  to  diminish  the  demand  for  freight  in  Vessels  of  small 
jraugbt  calculated  to  go  up  the  shoal  part  of  the  riui  to  the 
Stourport  CauaJ,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  meet  with 
real  opposition.  lu  fact,  great  resistance  was  made  to  the  Bill, 
ot  only  by  canal  proprietors,  and  boat  owners,  hut  also  by  pri- 
ons interested  in  mill-streams;  it  was  staled  by  a  most  ev 
ttaordinary  mode  of  reasoning,  that  the  coal  eunutry  would  he 
exhausted*,  by  increasing  the  outlets  lor  that  article,  and  the 

lures  depending  on  it  entirety  Ruined  On  the  el 
hand,  it  was  very  fairly  urged,  that  the  coals  were  inexhaustible, 
and  thai  the  extending  the  market  would  increase  the  sole  end 
profits,  and  that  the  vessels  employed  on  the  line  of  eaual  would 
at  diminish  the  value  of  those  fitted  for  a  shallower  D&vigatjoQj 
ss  it  was  to  be  expected  that  this  line  would  inerca$t  tin  regular 
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trade,  without  interfering  with  that  part  which  already  existed  ; 
or  if  it  did,  that  the  navigation  was  free  to  all,  so  that  specu- 
lators in  river  craft  might  build  a) J  their  future  vessels  of  the 
necessary  size.     To  settle  port  of  this  dispute,  the  Parliament  or- 
dered a  general  survey  of  the  coal  country  to  hi  taken,  which 
shewed  that  it  could  not  easily  he  burnt  oat ;  and  the  proprietors 
of  the  proposed  canal,  in  order  to  obviate  some  other  difficulties, 
gave  up  all  claim  to  mill-streams,  and  undertook  to  trust  to  the 
Heavens   for  a  supply  of  water,  in  conjunction   with  a  tier  of 
Steam-engines,  which  should  pump  water  from  the  Severn,    Thus, 
in  defiance  of  all  opposition,  expense,  and  difficulties,  the  business 
was  at  length  undertaken,  after  a  tedious  solicitation  for  several 
Sessions  of  Parliament,  and  laying  out  nearly  10,0001.   in  those 
preparatory  steps.      The  canal,  in  its  present  state,  commences 
with  a  tunnel  under  a  hill  near  Birmingham,  and  after  continuing- 
three  or  four  miles,  with  a  depth  of  six  feet,  crossed  hy  bridges 
of  sufficient  elevation  to  permit  the  passage  of  any  barges,  it 
meets  with  two  very  deep  rallies  of  thirty  feet  etch,  and  from 
four  to  five  hundred  yards  across ;  the  one  at  Selly  Oak,  the  other 
at  Barnbreok  End.     This  pail  of  the  task  was  extremely  Labo- 
rious, and  is  highly  Worthy  of  notice,  the  vallies  being  filled  op 
with  a  wet  loose  marl,  dug  out  of  the  canal,  but  which,  from  its 
want  of  adhesive  properties,  cannot  be  kept  together,  but  by  im- 
mense frames  and'  props  of  timber.    The  expense  at  these  works 
was  enormous,  as  the  cutting  in  some  places  was  thirty  feet  deep; 
yet  the  proprietors  spared  no  expense,  even  in  the  construction 
of  additional  facilities  of  communication ;  and  in  the  Barnbrook 
embankment  there  is  a  waggon  road  below  the  line  of  canal,  which 
is  ef  sufficient  height  to   admit  of  any  load  passing  through. 
Another  tnnnel  was  obliged  to  be  cut  between  AWe  church,  and 
King's  Norton,  upwards  of  a  mile  in  length,  through  a  bed  of 
loose  marl,  fell  of  springs.    This  has  taken  several  years  to  exe- 
cute, and  will,  when  completely  finished,  deserve  the  praise  due 
to  a  work  of  great  expense,  labour,  and  difficulty.    The  summit 
level  of  this  canal,  from  the  wharfs  at  Birmingham,  will  be  sh> 
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teen  miles  and  three  onsrterB  in  leng th,  and  already  upon  this  and 
its  collateral  branches,  some  business  is  doing  in  the  conveyance 
of  coal,  lime,  and  other  articles  of  interior  demand.  But  the  fall 
from  this  summit  level  to  the  Severn  is  so  great/that  it  will  re- 
quire a  course  of  lockage  of  4-50  feet  perpendicular;  and  it  ap- 
pears from  a  late  meeting  of  the  proprietors  (1811)  to  be  deter- 
mined,  that  when  the  Com  mil  tee  shall  be  satisfied  that  water 
sulikient  fur  the  supply  of  the  canal  can  be  procured  at  or  near 
the  summit  level,  without  having  recourse  to  the  Severn,  and 
incurring  the  enormous  expense  of  steam  engines,  &c,  they  will 
thru  proceed  with  the  locks.  It  had  been  proposed  by  a  Mr, 
Woodhouse  to  substitute  what  he  called  a  Lift  instead  of  Locks, 
which  occasioned  much  controversy  between  the  parti  tans  on 
each  side  of  the  question :  it  was  so  far  settled  by  experiment, 
however,  that  a  perpendicular  lift  was  executed  at  Tsirdebig,  near 
Brotnsgrove,  which  passed  twelve  boats  in  one  hour  »nd  twenty- 
six  minutes  ;  but  this  plan  has  at  length  been  given  up.  Further 
improvements  are  in  view  upon  a  very  large  scale  :  a  communi- 
cation with  the  Droit wich  Cantil  is  intended  :  and  it  is  proposed 
to  open  a  cut  between  this,  and  that  which  is  more  specifically 
termed  the  Birmingham  Canal,  for  which  purpose  a  Bill  was  be- 
fore the  House  last  sessions.  When  this  very  magnificent  work 
is  completed,  it  will  be  a  great  improvement  to  Worcester,  not 
only  in  usefulness,  but  in  bounty  ;  as  it  is  intended  to  form  a 
basin  near  the  Sausom  fields,  on  a  level  considerably  above  that 
of  the  river.     We  now  proceed  to  the 

MARKET   PLACE, 

which  is  in  the  High-street,  with  a  thoroughfare  into  a  street  in 
the  rear,  extending  towards  Hie  sbtmbb  s\  This  modern  addi- 
tion to  the  comforts  of  the  city  is  highly  deserving  of  com- 
mendation, and  has  Ik tn  opened  since  the  year  1804,  It  haa 
been  attended  with  an  expense  of  50901.  to  the  Corporation, 
not  only  in  its  erection,  but  for  other  purposes,  as  they  had 
different  rights  to  purchase  previous  to  concentrating  the  dif* 
fcrent  markets  in  this  spot ,   the  judiciousness  of  which  plan 

cannot 


cannot  be  doubted,  when  we  consider  the  disagreeable  eflccta 
produced  by  the  unlimited  setting  up  of  stalls  for  every  article  of 
domestic  consumption,  and  which  are  not  only  inimical  to  the 
beauty  of  a  place,  but  tend  most  considerably  to  the  generation 
and  collection  of  all  kinds  of  iilth.  The  building  itself  is  not 
only  convenient,  but  highly  ornamental,  having  a  stone  front  of 
handsome  elevation,  whilst  the  interior  arrangement!*  are  both 
clean  and  commodious.  The  quantity  of  fruit  sold  in  this  market 
at  the  proper  season  is  astonishing :  even  thirty  years  ago,  Dr. 
Wash  records,  that  two,  and  even  three,  tons  of  cherries  have  been 
sold  in  Worcester  on  a  Saturday  morning  before  five  o'clock ;  and 
tbat  in  the  course  of  a  whole  morning  six  tons  have  actually  been 
gold,  and  this  for  the  supply  not  only  of  the  neighbouring  dis* 
tricts,  but  even  for  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  Even  in  later 
years,  when  there  has  been  a  great  hit  of  fruit,  the  tonnage  paid 
on  that  article  alone  on  the  Trent  and  Severn  Canal,  has  amounted 
to  20001.  J  All  oilier  commodities  are  equally  plentiful  and  good 
in  their  kind,  except Jlsh ;  but  measures  are  now  taken  to  remedy 
that  deficiency,  meetings  having  been  held  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting a  plan  which  will  always  ensure  a  regular  supply  ;  coin 
netted  with  which  are  several  late  resolutions  adopted  in  the  towns 
on  the  Severn  for  the  preservation  of  the  various  kinds  of  fish  in 
the  several  seasons.  The  markets  are  held  on  Wednesday,  Fri- 
day, and  Saturday ;  but  tjie  latter  is  always  the  most  conside- 
rable. 

The  Hop  Market,  being  (or  a  staple  article,  is  ajso  deserving  of 
notice,  standing  at  the  junction  of  the  High  and  Foregate-streets, 
in  3.  central  situation,  and  consisting  of  an  extensive  quadrangle 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  lofty  ranges  of  large  and  regular 
warehouses.  The  trade  here  is  so  considerable,  as  sometime*  to 
amount  to  46,228  pockets,  which  was  in  1801 ;  though  in  1806, 
it  has  been  down  so  low  as  11,824,  averaging  about  25,000  per 
annum :  and  in  the  present  year,  though  the  editor  could  not  as* 
certain  the  quantity,  yet  so  plentiful  was  the  supply,  that  Berke- 
ty'a  Hospital,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  was  on  several 
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market  days  occupied  as  a  warehouse  for  the  surplus  quantity, 
ju  addition  to  the  pleasure  arising  from  the  contemplation  of  aa 
active  trade,  three- fifths  of  the  produce  of  the  surrounding  plan- 
tations on  an  average  beiug  brought  hither  for  sale,  it  is  ^rati- 
fying to  reflect  that  the  rents  arising:  from  these  ware: 
stead  of  swelling  corporation  coffers,  are  applied,  by  the  Guardians 
of  the  several  parishes  in  the  city,  to  the  laudable  purpose  of  sup- 
porting the  house  of  industry. 

The  Com  Market  requires  no  particular  Illustration.  With 
respect  to  the  Fairs,  they  take  place  on  Saturday  before  Palm 
Sunday  ;  Saturday  in  Easier  Week  ;  which  two  are  principally  for 
horses  and  some  linen  cloth  ;  August  15,  and  September  19,  both 
for  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  lambs,  linen,  and  particularly  for  hops; 
in  which  last  article  the  latter  Fair  is  considered  *is  the  great 
Annual  one,  at  which  a  large  quantity  is  always  oifi  red  for  sale, 
win  mi  there  attends  a  great  number  of  dealers  and  speculators,  not 
only  from  the  neighbourhood,  hut  from  all  parte  of  the  kingdom. 
Even  this,  however,  docs  not  seem  to  arfect  the  subsequent  mar- 
ivtls,  as  was  particularly  noticed  by  the  Editor  of  these  sheets  In 
tli**  months  of  last  October  and  November.  Here  also  a  partial 
fair  takes  place  on  the  first  Monday  in  December. 

Jo  accommodate  such  an  ingress  of  strangers,  it  is  evident 
that  the 

INNS 

si  be  not  only  capacious,   hut  numerous.     Of  these  there  are, 
rather  have  been,  four  posting  houses,  which  arc,  the  Hop 
Pole  and  Stur  and    Garter,  in   I  <  street,  both  of  which 

are  also  frequented  by  the  Mails,  and  numerous  coaches ;  in 
Broad-street  the  Unicorn  and  Crown,  of  which  the  same  may  be 
also  said,  though  the  Crown  had  for  a  short  time  been  shut  up. 
To  speak  of  their  comforts  and  convenience  is  needless,  its 
strangers  are  as  well  accommodated  here  as  at  any  inns  on  the 
road;  and  several  of  them  are  peculiarly  arranged  for  the  recep- 
tion of  a  very  numerous  and  respectable  class  of  society,  the  Com* 
menial  Travellers.     The  advantages  resulting  indeed  from  this 

mode 
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isojfe  of  doing  bnstoess  art  so  grill,  that  Urtte  a*  MHiifamm 
fcotfce*  in  Worcester  fitted  up  on  the  safe*  cstaMislUNttti  «e 
Rein  Deer,  BeH,  aiid  Hop  Market  Inn.    th* 

Trade  and  M JUtttacfcfefca  J'> 

of  Worcester  here  require  notice,  as  tome  rf  the  pirn**  Ik  «MA 
they  art  carried  on  deserve  a  tety  minute  description.  Tib 
Urade  orCoMMEEcEofthe  city,  generally  speaking,  is  Wffcofe. 
siderable,  arising  not  only  from  the  surplus  products  of  tfct  ebo*- 
If  tod  its  own  manufactures,  kit  from  the  great  convenifefeies 
^resulting  from  its  very  extended  water  carriage;  this  Subjects**, 
however,  been  noticed  more  at  length  in  the  early  part  of  this 
sketch;  we  proceed  therefore  to  the  Manufactures,  of  which, 
in  former  times,  the  principal  was  Broad  Cloth,  of  which  Da 
Hash  (who  has  been  copied  by  succeeding  writers,)  says,  thai  tfcs 
Society  of  Broad  Cloth  Makers  of  this  city  was  incorporate*  in 
He  second  year  of  Henry  VIII.  from  Which  period,  during  a*tt- 
tfcty,  the  trade  increased,  insomuch  that  at  one  time  6008  pet*- 
teas  *ere  employed  in  it ;  and  above  twifee  that  number  fa  eafd<- 
ffeg»  Spinning,  &c.  in  the  towns  and  tillages  in  the  vidttfty.  It 
must  indeed  have  rapidly  increased  aitet  the  first  incorporation ;  for 
Leland,  who  wrote  towards  the  latter  end  of  Henry's  reign,  says 
expressly,  that  "  the  wealthe  of  the  towne  of  Worcestre  standith 
most  by  diapering ;  and  noe  towne  of  England  at  this  present 
tyme  makith  so  many  cloaths  yearly  as  this  towne  doth/'  Pros* 
perity*  however,  seems  at  last  to  have  produced  the  most  perntct* 
4>us  effects ;  for,  as  Dr.  Nash  adds,  the  clothing  trade  is  now  totally 
gone;  and  it  began  to  decline  soon  after  the  revolution,  owing 
partly  to  the  manufacturers,  who  roguishly  stretched  their  cloth* 
86  muth,  that  when  they  came  to  Blachtell  Hall,  or  Turkey, 
they  Wanted  much  of  their  measure;  and  partly  to  the  workmen's 
obstinacy,  tor  they  persisted  in  making  a  thick  heavy  broad  cloth, 
at  a  time  When  the  Turks  chose  rather  a  thin  spongy  cloth,  whka 
took  a  brighter  dye.  A  spirit  of  jealousy  seems  also  to  have  sprung 
up  id  this  county,  at  a  very  early  period,  respecting  this  branch  of 
lafanofccture ;  tor  we  are  informed,  on  good  authority,*  that  in  the 

reign 
•  Ruffbead's  Statutes  at  large,  Vol.  II.  p.  189. 
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teigu  of  Henry  VIII.  the  inhabitants  of  Worcester,  Evesham, 
Druitwich,  Kidderminster,  and  Broms^rove,  Qomphu.icri  in  a  pcti- 
tioii  to  that  monarch,  that  they  were  much  injured  by  fanners, 
husbandmen,  and  ol  cupyiug  themselves  in  the  mystery 

of  cloth-working,  &c.  and  an  act  was  passed,  forbidding  any 
cloths  to  he  made  for  sale  in  the  com  pt  in  those  tov 

but  at  the  same  time  It*  v  tag  every  person  at  liberty  to  manufac- 
ture for  himself  and  family. 

The  Carpet  Manufactory  has  also  been  long  on  the  decline, 
and  is  now  no  Ml 

Of  late  years  some  good  articles  have  been  got  up  in  the  Cabi- 
net makhig  trade,  and  sold  to  distant  places.  But  the  principal 
branch  in  which  Worcester  stands  unrivalled,  with  the  exception 
of  Derby,  is  the 

PORCELAIN    MANUFAtTUfi., 

conducted  on  two  very  extensive  establishments ;  the  one  by 
Messrs.  Flight,  Ban-,  and  Flight,  near  the  river,  to  the  south  of 
St.  Andrew's  church,  (the  retail  shop  No.  4o,  High -street,}  and 
called  the  Royal  China  Manufactory,  being  under  the  patronage 
of  their  Majesties;  and  the  other  by  Messrs,  Chamberlain  and 
Co.  in  Digits,  seeu  immediately  on  the  entrance  into  the  city  by 
the  Gloucester  road,  under  the  patronage  of  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  Regent;  the  retail  shop  of  this  establishment  is  at  No. 
69,  High-street,  facing  the  Hop  Pole-Inn  :  there  is  also  another 
handsome  establishment  in  Lowesmere;  and  the  retail  shop  is  at 
No.  43,  High-street,  the  property  of  Messrs.  Grainger,  Wood, 
and  Wilkins.  *  Of  all  these  we  must,  with  justice,  speak  in 
praise,  though   there  may   be  some   points   of  diiiereiice,  which 

we 

•  The  Royal  Manufactory  which  stands  in  Palace-row,  opposite  to  St. 
Albert's  Church,  in  Fish  -street,  was  formerly  a  Urge  mansion-house,  and  ih« 
whole  is  regular,  extensive,  and  convenient  It  was  originally  commenced 
in  1751,  by  a  body  of  proprietors,  called  the  Worcester  Porcelain  Company; 
but  Alter  wards  purchased  in  17S3  by  Thomas  Flight,  Esq.  u<  Hackney,  The 
vistt  of  their  Majesties  to  it  in  1788,  for  the  purpose  ol  personal  elimination, 
was  attended  wi'li  their  unqualified  approbation,  which  prompted  liicoi  to 
bestow  on  it  the  present  title. 

The  Lowesmere  manufactory  has  been  lately  burnt  down. 
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we  shall  briefly  notice  in  their  place,  The  demand  from  each 
still  continues  extensive  both  for  hone  consumption  and  ex- 
portation ;  yet,  valuable  as  this  branch  of  trade  is,  there  is  do  af- 
fected secrecy  but  by  a  very  liberal  arrangement,  a  stranger,  on 
personal  application  at  any  of  the  retail  shops,  will  meet  with  polite 
attention,  and  receive  a  card  of  admission  to  the  respective  manu- 
factories, where  a  person,  appointed  for  the  purpose,  attends  to 
shew  and  explain  every  part  of  the  process,  and  to  direct 
workmen  in  each  department  to  go  through  the  various  steps  of 
moulding,  drying:,  glazing,  burning,  painting,  !■  nor 

indeed  upon  the  same  precise  article,  but  on  specimens  which  had 
aim  f  the  manufacture.     For  this  too,  thei 

no  bowing  for  fees ;  but  a  simple  charity  box  for  tl  >rk 

men  cannot  escape  notice  on  going  away,  which  flffomt  will 
■tfti  nded  to  by  a  liberal  mind,  when  it  is  considered  that  tfa 
are  hot  low,  and  the  process  in  some  stages  highl; 
from  the  effects  of  the  lead,  &c. 

It  has  been  noticed  by  a  local  guide,  but  without  endeavoring 
through  a  prejudiced  locality,  to  support  the  ]  that 

superiority  of  the  Worcester  porcelain  over  all  others   has  he 
i  ted  by  an  anonymous  writer,  who  says,  that  M  the  body 
the  Worcester  ware  rar  exceeds  every  other  in  fineness  and  whit 
ness,  in  which  it  almost,  if  not  altogether,  equals  even  tiu  fines 
porcelain  of  China  itself,  and  is  found  to  be  ranch  harder, 
more  durable,  than  the  body  of  any  other  porcelain  whatcv 
glazing  of  it  never  nips,  breaks  off,  or  parts  from  Hie  r 

;treme  violence,  and  then  it  discovers  no  browttneas,  such  i 
is  often  seen  in  the  ordinary  Chinese,  and  almost  always,  aft* 

in  the  other  kinds  of  porcelain;  it  is  also  perfectly  clc 
and  transparent,  which  U  a  quality  that  almost  peculiarly 
guishes   it  from  the    others  of  European  manufacture/1     Tha 
much  ol  t!os  [4  tun  ,  jre  arc  fully  convinced  ;  but  that  the  c\treroe 
jtffaili  ate  OMTuct,  must  indeed  be  denied,  unless  great  improve 
meats  have  taken  place  within  this  thirty  years;  for  Mr.  Artliu 
Young,  HI  one  of  Iris  tours,  observes,  that  it  is  well  known  that 
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aft  the  other  porcelain  iu  Europe  may  be  melted  in  n  Dresden 
cup.  whilst  the  latter  remains  unhurt;  and  that  the  Dresden  cup 
will  itself  in  like  manner  melt  in  an  old  China  one,  which,  lie 
adds,  shews  the  amazing-  perfection  that  empire  had  long  ago 
attained  in  every  part  of  the  art  that  did  not  depend  on  design. 
It  is  in  this  very  article,  however,  that  the  Worcester  china, 
ke  that  oi  Derbyshire,  excels  all  others,  for  at  hoth  these  places 
liberal  encouragement  is  given  to  lugeuious  painters,  not  only 
in  fruit,  flowers,  shells,  fanciful  or  emblematical  ornaments,  hut 
in  landscape,  history,  natural  history  in  all  its  branches  copied 
from  the  original,  &c.  &c.  The  painting  rooms  of  each  establish- 
ment, containing  each  perhaps  thirty  artists,  are  extremely  cu- 
rious, particularly  in  two  parts  of  the  process;  the  first  is  that  of 
copying  a  landscape  on  a  plane,  and  drawing  its  outline  so  cor- 
rectly on  a  cylinder,  or  perhaps  a  spherical  body,  that  the  pro- 
portions ol  perspective  are  still  accurately  preserved;  the  mathe- 
matician will  know  how  to  appreciate  this,  as  any  landscape, 
if  pasted  on  n  cylindrical  surface,  would  have  all  its  parts  ttir- 
out  of  perspective,  the  objects  at  the  sides,  though  in  the  fore- 
ground,  being*  thus  placed  beyond  the  line  of  the  distance,  und 
hi  -hind  the  point  of  view  :  the  second  point  worthy  of  attention  in 
the  preparation  of  the  colours;  for,  in  laying  litem  on,  the  visitor 
will  observe  that  the  tints  are  very  different  from  those  of  the 
object  copied,  though  a  precise  resemblance  in  the  nicest  shades 
will  take  place  after  each  article  has  been  in  the  fire;  the  go!U 
too  when  laid  on  is  completely  black,  and  the  blue  of  a  deep  cho- 
colate odour.  In  this  place  we  must  not  omit  to  notice  a  most 
ingenious  self- taught  youthful  artist,  a  son  of  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
tome  of  whose  works  on  a  service  preparing'  for  the  Prince  Re- 
gent, beiiig  copies  from  historical  engravings  of  English  history, 
are  exquisite  both  in  the  spirit  of  outline,  and  trath  and  brilli- 
ancy of  colouring,  The  operations  also  of  the  burnishing  rooms, 
each  of  winch  adonis  employment  to  about  thirty  ingenious  fe- 
tnales,  are  highly  worthy  of  attention. 

With  respect  to  the  process  in  general,  it  is  almost  unnecessary 
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to  state  that  porcelain  is  a  medium  between  glass  and  earthenware* 
and  is  ibsdf  in  some  degree  vitrified ;  but  though  the  mechanical 
process  is  not  difficult,  yet  it  was  for  a  long  time  thought  impos- 
sible to  procure  the  materials  which  in  China  are  known  by  the 
names  of  kaolin  and  pefeuice.  Much  praise,  however,  is  due  to 
the  Late  indefatigable  and  amiable  Dr.  Wall,  of  this  city,  whose 
chemical  skill  is  too  welt  known  to  require  further  celebrity ;  fox 
to  his  persevering  industry  are  we  indebted  for  the  discovery 
that  England  herself  contains  articles  whico^  when  chemically 
blended f  are  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  to  those  Chinese  substances. 
These  articles  are  fifteen  01  sixteen  in  number:  they  consist  of  a 
white  granite  from  Cornwall,  and  a  Stmt  it et  or  Soap-stone,  from 
the  same  county,  the  whole  quarry  of  which  belongs  to  Messrs, 
Flight  and  Co,  to  this  we  must  add  a  decomposed  Quarts  from 
the  Pentknd  hills,  near  Edinburgh ;  siliceous  sand  from  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  calcined  bones,  &c.  kc.  These  are  all  ground  separately, 
tli en  mixed  in  due  proportion  and  calcined,  when  they  come  out 
of  the  kiln  in  lumps  of  a  porous  white  matter,  with  Mig#.4ffl|Bj 
this  produce  is  again  ground  with  soft  water,  until  it  I^cism^  a.|jb 
foid  of  the  consistence  of  the  thickest  cream,  but  entirely  of  a 
pure  white,  and  then  passed  through  a  sieve  of  the  finest  lawn, 
into  vats,  where  it  consolidates  by  means  of  evaporation  from 
artificial  heat  of  a  low  temperature.  The  bard  clay  thus  remaining 
is  now  tempered,  being  again  wetted,  beaten  with  a  large  malk** 
and  trodden  by  human  feet,  when  it  becomes  fi|  for  the  workman 
called  the  thrower,  who,  having  received  a  mass  of;  if  upon  hi* 
horizontal  lathe,  a  smooth  wheel  of  about  one  foot  in  diametgr, 
worked  by  a  very  rapid  motion,  takes  i\  in  both  hands,  and  with 
his  fingers  and  thumb  draws  it  up  into  a  pyramid,  pr  cone,  throwing 
away  the  superfluous  matter  with  great  judgment ;  and  then  press* 
ing  it  downwards  whilst  in  motion,  flattens  it  into  what  will 
form  a  plate  or  saucer ;  or  if  drawn  up  again  wil}  produce  a  tea- 
pot or  bason.  All  this  is  the  work  almost  of  an  instant ;  and  it 
is  indeed  astonishing  to  see  with  what  rapidity  the  shapeless  mass 
of  day  assumes  new  forms  with  no  other  tools  than  the  plastic 
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lingers  of  the  workmen,  and  a  small  guage  used  to  insure  aa  equal 
degree  of  spherical  or  circular  proportion,  la  this  maimer,  a  lad 
of  fifteen,  assisted  by  a  turning  boy  of  tea  years  old,  will  produce 
a  complete  tea  equipage  in  three  minutes,  one  article  of  et 
with  the  exception  of  handles  or  spouts,  which  are  put  ou  ai: 
wards;  and  all  this  so  perfectly  in  shape*  as  only  when  dry  to 
require  a  small  degree  of  labour  from  the  trimmer.  king 

being  brought  of  a  requisite  and  equal  thickness  by  the  hi> 
alone.  The  articles  now  pass  through  the  drying  kilns  to  the 
trimmer;  then  those  which  require  them  have  spouts  or  handles 
fitted  on;  from  this  they  are  carried  to  the  burning  kiln,  where, 
placed  on  saggers,  or  circular  pistes  of  Staffordshire  crucible  clay, 
strewed  with  calcined  Hint  in  a  powdered  state,  they  are  burnt, 
together  with  perhaps  thirty  thousand  pieces  of  like  kind.  In 
this  hen  t,  which  renders  them  red  hot,  they  remain  from  thirty* 
six  to  forty  hours ;  and  bin  iag  alt  the  time  been  carefully  guarded 
from  flume,  are  said  to  be  in  I  heir  biscuit  shite.  The  blue, 
if  wanted,  is  now  laid  ou,  after  the  figures  have  been  tract  d 
on  the  finest  articles  by  a  pencil  dipped  in  a  proper  liquid,  (the 
coarser  articles  having  the  patterns  taken  from  a  copper-plate  pic- 
ture fitted  ou  with  glue,)  and  \\  hco  dry  they  are  immersed  in  the 
-r,  which  is  a  substance  like  cream,  composed  of  ground  Hint 
and  white  lead.  Again  dried  in  the  proper  temperature,  (for 
almost  every  part  of  the  process  is  regulated  by  the  thermometer,) 
they  present  a  colour  of  a  pale  pink,  the  pencil  lines  being  of  a 
Otty  purple,  aud  are  giveu  to  another  trimmer  tor  the  purpose 
of  smoothing  the  glaze ;  after  which  they  go  to  the  glaze  kiln, 
where  they  undergo  a  partial  vitrification,  being  exposed  to  an 
intense  heat  for  twenty-eight  hours :  this  process  turns  the  pur- 
pie  colour,  already  spokeu  of,  into  a  brilliant  blue.  From  hence 
they  go  to  the  sorting  room ;  thence  to  the  painters ;  again  to 
the  kiln  to  fix  the  colours;  and  where  there  in  gold  in  the  pat- 
len,  they  undergo  another  burning  after  the  enamel  is  laid  on; 
from  whence  they  are  given  to  the  burnishers,  who  complete  them 
for  sale.  This  division  of  labour  includes  a  regular  gradation  of 
Vol*  XV  I  twenlv- 


twenty-three  arlUu  ;  but  sonic  articles  require  more,  spelt  a« 
cannot  be  thrown,  but  must  be  cast  in  plai&tcr  moulds  ;  and  the 
general  earnings  are  from  one  to  two  guineas  and  a  liulf  per 
week  :  the  print  i  pal  painter*,  however,  in  ay  earn  more. 

The  Uutve  M  an  v facto  ry  is  also  deserving  of  notice,  as  it 
i*  cundur ft*!  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  both  for  boine  consump- 
tion and  exportation,  those  of  Worcester  and  its  vicinity  being 
much  admired.  This  trade  b  carried  on  by  seventy  masters, 
who  I* ivc  employment  to  about  COCK)  individuals.,  principally  fe- 
inuk's,  par-tiii  in  WVrci-sler,  but  tNtuidiiu:  t"  Lntbury,  und  many 
oilier  parishes  in  Herefordshire. 

The  Distillery  Trade  does  not  appear  very  conspicuous  to 
a  stranger ;  but  it  must  not  be  entirely  passed  over,  as  it  has 
bwn  known  to  pay  7001.  per  week  in  duties  to  government:  but 
further  it  h  unnecessary  to  lose  time  in  its  examination,  as  there 
i»  nothing  to  gratify  curiosity,  on  the  scale  of  the  works  in  die 
metropolis. 

Tin*  subject  naturally  leads  us  from  the  employment  of  the 
imWlriou*  poor,  to  those  objects  intended  for  their  solace  and 
relief,  the 

CHARITABLE    INSTITUTIONS  ; 

the  first  of  which  to  be  considered  is  the  House  of  Industry,  a 
modern  building,  erected  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city,  upon  a 
small  eminence  called  Tallow  Hill,  and  which  cannot  fail  striking 
the  stranger  by  the  elegance  of  its  appearance  as  a  public  object, 
whilst  it  pleases  him  by  the  distribution  of  its  conveniences  of 
reception,  and  its  other  advantages  for  its  intended  purpose.  A 
alight  sketch  of  its  design  and  arrangement,  taken  from  a  recent 
local  work,  will  answer  a  better  purpose  for  imitation  and  as  an 
example,  than  any  the  most  picturesque  description  of  it  by  a 

.tourist,  wc  shall  therefore  briefly  state,  that  its  body  is  116  feet 
by  44,  witli  two  wings  detached  30  feet  from  the  central  building. 
In  the  north  wing  are  the  kitchen,  bake-house,  dairy,  and  laundry  ; 

,  ja  the  south  wing  are  two  airy  rooms  for  aged  people,  together 
with  an  apartment,  for  stripping  and  washing  on  admission,  an 

.    even 
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oven  far  baking  the  cloaths  of  each  poor  person  to  destroy  infec- 
tious particles,  hot  and  cold  baths,  brew-house,  infirmary,  water- 
closets,  &c,  with  a  large  reservoir  on  the  top  for  a  supply  of 
water;  the  whole  executed  on  a  philosophical  and  liberal  phut* 
The  centre,  which  is  forty  feet  high,  contains,  on  the  ground  floor 
on  the  eastern  side,  a  large  dining  hall  fifty-six  feet  by  nineteen  : 
whilst,  in  the  centre  of  the  western  front,  are  the  hall,  the  direc- 
tor's rooms,  the  school  rooms  for  boys,  and  girls,  and  the  women's 
sitting  room  when  their  work  is  finished.  This  floor  also  has  at 
the  ends,  the  matron's  room,  store  rooms,  &c.  The  first  fioor 
contains  the  working  rooms,  with  bed  rooms  for  the  matron  and 
steward  ;  and  the  floor  above  is  divided  into  two  ranges  of  apart- 
ments for  the  two  sexes  of  aged  and  infirm.  The  cellars  under- 
ground are  airy  and  convenient ;  and  the  house  is  surrounded  with 

Is  for  air  and  exercise,  a  garden,  a  farm-yard,  and  burying 
ground.  For  the  erection  of  this  extensive  charity,  uu  act  was 
j mssed  in  the  32d  of  bis  present  majesty,  placing  it  under  the 
direction  of  twelve  directors;  it  is  calculated  to  hold  1-30  persons, 
who  are  to  be  of  the  eight  parishes  within  the  city.  No  expense 
was  spared  in  its  erection,  which  begun  in  1793,  and  was  com- 
pleted in  1794;  the  purchase  of  the  ground  (twenty-one  acres) 
amounting  to  22731.  and  the  cost  of  the  edifice  to  73181.  In 
i  n  i  |i  m  opened  OB  the  general  purpose  of  affording  relief  to 
tbe  widow,  the  orphan,  and  the  htlpless  poor,  connected  with  a 
system  of  industry  as  far  as   it  night  be  practicable,  but  without 

-■cquenl  success  in  any  branch  of  manufacture  which  has  yet 
Iji-cii  tried;  it  has  been  recommended  therefore,  that  the  making 
of  gloves  only,  should  he  the  staple  of  the  house,  and  it  is  to  he 
hoped,  that  this  finally  may  be  successful. 

From  this  wc  proceed  to  the  Imiumary,  which  is  situated  in 
an  airy  position,  overlooking  the  race  ground,  the  river,  and  the 
whole  north-western  district  of  the  county.  It  stands  at  the  ex* 
trerae  northern  limit,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Foregate,  and 
idOU  I  rerg  handsome  object,  its  elevation  heing  extremely  orna- 
mental.    It  U  entirely  composed  of  brick;  the  apartments  lofty 

1  2  and 
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and  well  arranged  ;  and  all  its  offices  upon  a  most  judicious  plan. 
It  is  praise-worthy  to  the  city  and  its  neighbourhood,  that  the  ex- 
pense of  ite  erection,  amounting  to  608*51,  was  defrayed  by  volun- 
tary contributions,  of  which  dOOL  was  from  the  liberal  band  of 
Sir  John  Rushout,  father  of  the  present  Lord  North  wick.  It  was 
begun  in  1767,  and  finished  in  three  years,  and  has  since  freen  in 
the  receipt  of  58  in-patients  upon  an  average,  with  about  I30 
others,  all  under  the  liberal  care  of  three  physicians  and  tliret 
surgeons;  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  and  legacies* 
whose  expenditure  and  management,  both  public  and  private,  art 
conducted  by  a  most  excellently  regulated  system.  It  is  pleasing 
to  the  moralist  to  see  a  public  charity  of  this  extensive  and  libe- 
ral kind,  for  it  receives  patients  from  all  districts,  thrivitt%  t 
judicious  management ;  and  its  receipts  from  voluntary 
lence  exceeding  its  expenditure,  which  has  been  as  high  -ai  liWL 
per  annum. 

Berkeley's  Hospital  has  already  been  mentioned;  it  was 
established  by  Judge  Berkeley,  then  resident  at  SpetoWey,  «fcr 
the  reception  of  twelve  poor  men,  and  stands  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  Foregate,  near  the  Hop  Market.  Its  centre,  which  stands 
some  distance  from  the  street,  consists  of  a  neat  chapel,  with 
a  statue  of  the  liberal  founder  over  the  entrance :  the  wings, 
which  advance  towards  the  street,  and  form  a  neat  square  in  front, 
contain  the  apartments  of  the  objects  of  charity ;  and  the  whole, 
though  low,  has  yet  an  air  of  antiquity  and  comfort. 

St.  Oswald's  Hospital  is  a  very  old  establishment ;  its  an- 
cient state  has  been  already  noticed  from  Leland,  in  the  aceottnt 
of  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  To  its  original  endowment,  much  was 
added  by  Thomas  Haynes,  Esq.  in  162*2,  then  serjeant  of  the 
royal  chapel ;  bnt  it  unfortunately  happened  a  few  years  afterwards, 
that  a  person  without  any  legal  title  whatever,  had  got  possession 
of  its  funds,  and  applied  them  to  the  charitable  purpose  of  tup* 
porting  himself;  this,  however,  was  corrected  by  an  application 
to  Parliament,  through  the  active  spirit  of  Dr.  Fell,  then  dean  of 
Christ  church  Oxford;  when  a  new  building,  containing  a  chaptl, 
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was  built,  near  the  ancient  site,  leaving  a  surplus  revenue  equal 
to  the  support  of  sixteen  poor  men  and  twelve  women.  The 
building  is  of  brick,  with  stone  windows ;  the  chapel  plain,  hut 
handsome;  and  the  whole  is  a  creditable  specimen  of  the  atten- 
tion paid  in  Worcester  to  honest  poverty  wheu  in  distress. 

To  describe  all  the  various  charitable  endowments  in  this  cityf 
would  far  exceed  our  limits;  K  is  indeed  here  sufficient  to  nun- 
lion  a  few  of  those  most  extensive  in  their  plan. 

Moore's  Hospital  educates  and  maintains  ten  blue  coat  boys 
of  St.  Martin's  parish  ;  the  plan  of  education  is  a  imply  useful ;  the 
hospital  is  in  Silver  Street,  and  I  In;  school- house  on  the  north- 
tide  of  St  Swithin's  church.  'Ties  as  ancient  in  its  establishment 
as  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  by  whom  it  was  endowed ;  but  rebuilt 
in  the  early  part  of  the  last  ceitlurv. 

Wyatt's  Hospital  is  in  Friar  Street,  for  six  poor  men. 
Nash's  in  New  Street,  for  eight ,DeH  anu<  two  WPWh 
Trinity   Hospital  founded   by  Queen   Elizabeth,  supports 
twenty-nine  poor  females. 

Shewaing's  in  the  Tytbing,  takes  care  of  six  more. 
Inglethorpe's  in  Foregate,  supports  eight  men,  and  one  wo- 
man :  and  several  others  on  a  smaller  scale  are  in  lie  \anon*  pa- 
rishes. We  cannot  dismiss  this  part  of  the  subject,  however, 
without  noticing  a  modern  charitable  foundation,  which  is  desert - 
!ng  of  the  greatest  praise;  this  is  the  Lyin<;-IN  Chaiuty,  for 
the  conducting  of  which  the  principal  ladies  form  a  committee. 
This  is  entirely  supported  by  voluntary  contribution;  liberal  dona- 
tions have  been  already  given;  and  many  ladies,  much  to  their  ho- 
nour, have  benevoleutly  assisted  the  charity  by  working  for  it. 
Though  their  funds  are  yet  but  small,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they 
will  soon  be  enabled  to  extend  that  relief  to  a  much  greater  num- 
ber of  objects  than  can  at  present  be  attended  to.  The  economy 
with  which  these  funds  have  hitherto  been  applied,  is  highly 
praise- worthy ;  indeed  almost  incredible ;  during  the  last  year 
hey    relieved    900   poor   women,    at  an    expense  of  only    1301. 
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has  already  been  slightly  noticed 
Of  tbis,  the  cast! 
is  paid  to  the  comfort  of  I 
tbesr  secant \.  and  practicable  from 
But  tnal  great  room  for  alteration 
•  nustcd tare,  is  in  alt  others,  is  rviden! 
:  of  tbe  Waeroleat  Howard.*  who  d  Lhe  day 

i  (called  tbe  roaad-boccse)  ior  a*-n  aad  women  felons,  as  in  the 
I  of  tbe  area,  aad  aaly  ibvrtren  feet  by  twelve.     He  adds, 
aujgbt  tbcn  bare  been  felly  convinced  of  the 
aad  shocking  jade  earner,  of  having  only  one 
if  tbey  bad  examined  tbe  wotac*  lately  aeat  from  that  gaol 
WideweiL    IV  bomd  state  of  tbe  prisoners,  at  that 
amy  be  drawn  from  anotber  observation,  wberi 

attaatMMi  of  tbe  nrisoaers  at  night  in  the  .  had, 

nt  doubt,  beea  ant  cause  of  their  illness;  1  that 

[  and  deep  daagcon,  prisoners  were  all  nigr 
by  a  bea^N  tbe  link**  hi   their  fetters,  and 

I  >  nuteaed  to  the  floor  '     These  <  indeed  long 

i  remedied,  but  we  repeal  them  here,  in  order  to  form  a  con- 
st with  tbe  libera),  yit  scctjrc,  plan  of  the 

l.  which  liMing  on  an  eminence  at  the  north 

end  of  the  Foregate  Street,  overlooking  the  race  ground,  but  prr- 
apw  rather  too  near  to  the  i  complete!} 

15  of  a  central  house  for  Hit  gaoler,  with 

four 
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four  wings  spreading  from  the  centre,  yet  detached  and  airy.  la 
litis  the  rooms  will  be  healthy,  and  warmed  by  flues ;  the  cellars 
also  clean  and  dry  »  and  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  wall,  high 
enough  for  security,  but  not  injurious  to  a  free  circulation  of  the 
atmosphere. 

The  City  Gaol  is  an  ancient  building,  and  unfortunately  in  a 
very  crowded  situation,  being  on  the  east  side  of  Friars  Street. 
Were  it  not  for  the  unpleasant  circumstances  attendant  upon  a  place 
of  confinement,  this  would  be  worthy  the  investigation  of  a  curious 
visitor,  as  part  of  it  is  very  ancient,  and  the  whole  of  it  antique; 
containing  many  curious  carvings,  and  exhibiting  a  most  complete 
specimen  of  the  old  monastic  institutions.  It  was  indeed  a  house 
of  Franciscan  Friars  as  early  as  the  13th  century,  and  was  sup- 
pressed by  Henry  VIII.  who  gave  it  to  the  bai lifts  and  citizens  of 
Worcester.  On  the  eastern  side,  part  of  the  old  city  wall  may  be 
seen ;  and  the  court  in  the  centre  is  curious.  Mr.  Howard  found 
room  for  animadversion  in  its  management,  but  great  improvement 
has  taken  place ;  yet  it  were  better  if  such  a  building  was  uot 
allowed  to  remain,  at  least  for  its  present  purposes,  almost  in  the 
centre  of  a  populous  city.  This  is  also  the  city  bridewell.  The 
debtor's  free  ward  is  spacious ;  but  the  accommodations  for  crimi- 
nals ought  to  be  much  amended,  which,  however,  is  scarcely 
possible  in  the  present  building. 

But  let  us  now  examine  a  more  pleasing  subject,  and  advert  to 
the 

PUBLIC  AND  SOdAL  AMUSEMENTS 

of  Worcester,  which  has  long  been  cousidered  as  the  most  polish- 
ed city  in  this  part  of  the  empire  ;  insomuch,  that  many  consider- 
able families  from  the  neighbouring  counties,  and  also  from  Wales, 
have  made  it  their  winter  residence.  On  this  account  it  is  natu- 
ral that  amusements  will  be  sought  after ;  nor  are  the  citizens  of 
Worcester  themselves  deficient  in  those  desires  which  promote 
sociability  ;  in  fact,  Worcester  has  become  so  large,  that  many  of 
its  respectable  inhabitants,  who  are  confined  during  thq  day  by 
their  business,  have  now  adopted  the  London  plan,  of  having 
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small  suburban  villas,  for  the  purpose  of  breathing  a  purer  air  in 
evenings  and  on  the  Sabbath  day  ;  and  as  most  of  these  little  resi- 
dences are  erected,  and  finished  in  their  accompaniments  of  gar- 
dens, shrubberies,  Sec.  with  some  portion  of  taste,  the  effect  pro- 
duced around  the  vicinity  of  the  city  is  highly  ornamental.  In* 
deed  any  part  of  the  environs  is  agreeable  as  a  promeuade,  hut 
the  principal  public  walk,  or  mall,  is  is  Sawsom  Fields,  for 
which  Worcester  is  indebted  to  the  taste  and  liberality  of 
Charles  Trubshaw  Withers,  Knt.  who  has  laid  open  to  the  publics 
very  agreeable  line  of  footway,  traversing  a  great  portion  of  t»ie 
pasture  ground  of  his  own  premises  on  the  eastern  limits  of  the 
city.  At  the  southern  end  of  this,  his  mansion,  a  handsome,  but 
not  very  modern  brick  MMing  is  a  considerable  ornament  to  thi* 
part  of  Worcester,  and  the  walks  themselves  consist  of  a  gravelly 
way,  shaded  on  each  side  by  high  embowering  elms,  with  foot* 
paths  leading  to  pleasant  rambles  in  the  surrounding  field*.  Whe- 
ther these  will  be  continued  for  the  aerommodation  of  the  public 
is  now  uncertain  ;  as  they  have  been  advertised  lor  sale  in  August 
of  the  present  year.  As  early  as  1757,  these  walks  were  in 
rogtlfl  ;  perhaps  more  so  than  at  present :  and  it  may  amuse  the 
grand  children  of  the  Belies  of  that  day,  to  peruse  a  poetical  dej 
scription  of  the  bright  stars  of  their  firmament, 

41  Dt*ar  Clio  f  from  your  bow'r  descend ; 

Descend,  celestial  maid  \ 
To  these  gay  fields  your  flight  extend. 

The  theme  invites  your  aid. 
No  libel  on  the  fair  I  mean ; 
No  saucy  ballad  on  the  dean ; 
Rut  you,  ye  walks  of  Worcester,  claim  the  U\  , 
Walks,  where  delighted,  tread  the  fair,  the  gay. 


Oft  let  me  range  those  meads  among, 

Contemplative  alone : 
Charm'd  as  I  pass  the  virgin  throng 

Of  nymphs,  to  beauty  known. 


Wither* 
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Witliert,  to  you,  the  walks  we  owe ; 

Accept  the  thinks  our  rhymer  bestow. 
To  Cooksey's  hill  enraptured  we  repair ; 

Cooksey  !  the  muse  recites,  and  every  fair. 

Mark  how  the  golden  harvest  grows. 

Low  to  the  sickle  spread : 
On  yon  thorn'd  bush,  the  fragrant  rose 

Reclines  its  withered  head : 
Swift,  swift,  the  envious  minutes  fly, 

Soon  youth  and  beauty  fade  and  die. 
Then  let  us  catch  the  fleeting  time, 

And  crop  the  flow'rs  of  life,  in  sweetest  prime. 

Can  Tempers  fields  a  pleasure  boast, 

Which  nature  sheds  00c  here  ? 
Or  can  the  mall  produce  a  toast, 

Than  Wylds  to  fame  more  dear  ? 
Undoubted  charms  the  Clements  raise. 

Oh !  give  the  nymphs  their  share  of  praise. 
Behold  the  rose  !  admire  it  as  it  glows, — 

Say !  is  its  lustre  bright  as  Thorneloes  f 

Let  StiUingfleet  adorn  my  song, 

And  Gyles  in  beauty  gay  ; 
Cottons,  to  you  the  lines  belong, 

And  Sawyers  claim  the  lay. 
Thus  in  the  majesty  of  night. 

Shine  the  fix'd  stars  in  splendor  bright ; 
Here  rolls  a  planet  with  enlivening  gleam, 

And  Cynthia  here,  displays  her  sov'reign  beam. 

Come  thou,*  the  Cynthia  of  the  train, 

Of  brightest  heavenly  eye ! 
Shall  thy  lov*d  form  unsung  remain. 

And  locks  of  jetty  dye  ? 

Sapphcena 

9  This  lady  seems  to  have  been  the  object  of  the  writer's  adoration,  bat 
anfortonately  he  does  not  name  her. 
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Sapphaan  nymph,  forgive  the  lay, 

Charm*,  such  as  thine,  we  must  obey. 

No  silks  adorn  the  decent  cutm  lv  maid  ; 
Beauty  is  bers;  she  a*k&  no  foreign  aid." 


The  charming  vicinity  of  \\ils  city  affords  manj 
one  is  towards  Perry-wand ,  which  was  the  spot  where  the   heat 
of  the  buttle  took  place  hetwcoii  the  Royal  and  Oliverian  troops; 
here  fortunately  death  is  no  longer  dealt  from  the  thundering  can- 
non, or  the  glister  .  but  from  etf€$   which  can  alike  kill 

and  i 

The  hanks  of  the  Sev<  ni,  the  Race-ground*  and  even  the  I 
gate  Street,  with  several  others,  are  all  at  tiara  geoteeUj  foeqp 

<  1  as  promenades;  and  in  the  summer  evenings  an  handsome  imi- 
tation of  the  tea  gardens  of  the  metropolis,  may  he.  met   with  at 
I  he  Porto  Bella,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Severn.    Id  the  north 
of  the  city.     In  some  respects  it  is  Meed  superior  t« 
politan  lounges  so  full  of  dust  and  imposition;  for  the  beaut; 
the  view  of  the  vale  of  Severn,  of  the  city  enlivened  with  its  lot 
ty  spires,  graced  with  its  light  and  elegant  bridge,  and  bucked  by 
the  sublime  towers  and  pinnaslcs  of  its  dihedral,  infinitely  sur- 
ei  any  thing  London  can  boast  of. 
The  Theatre  must  not  he  slightly  passed  out.     It  is  not  in- 
deed very  large,  but  now  extremely  commodious  particularly  when 
we  recollect  that  the  ancient  show-room  for  the  sock  and  buskin, 
was  nothing  more  than  a  stable  belonging  to  an  inn  in  the  High 
Street,  siace  pulled  down  for  Ihe  new  market.     lit  this  stable,  how- 
ever,  have  some  of  our  best  performers  made  their  entrees  and 
their  e\its,   even   ton    great   tragic  queen   ftoi   excepted.     The 
increasing  taste  and  opulence  of  the  inhabitant^  Id  1780,  is 
twenty  individuals  to  form  a  tontine  of  501  with  which  a 

new  and  regular  theatre  was  erected  in  Ad  t,  of  a  coi 

flit-Jit  si/c,  Gil  iVol  by  36  ;  the  subscribers  being  eutltled  to  legal 
L uteres!  and  a  silver  ticket.  During  the  proper  tcasou  it  supports 
performances  four  times  a  week. 
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Assemblies  at  the  town-hall  under  the  fostering  protection  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry  ;  Private  Concerts  at  the  Hop-Pole, 
principally  supported  by  the  inhabitants ;  and  sonutimts  we 
believe  Masquerades;  all  th<  me  lend  to  keep  up  a  social  con- 
nexion between  the  various  classes  of  society  in  the  city  and  vici- 
nity. 

Clubs  too  are  not  forgotten  here;  two,  being  more  of  a  public 
nature  than  the  rest,  deserve  particular  notice.  One  of  these  is, 
or  was,  a  Constitution  Club,  founded  at  the  time  of  the  rebellion 
in  1745;*  and  of  later  date,  a  Worcester  and  Worcestershire 
society,  formed  in  honour  of  the  restoration. 

The  Races  also  draw  here  the  usual  quantity  of  rank  and 
beauty,  and  of  strangers  of  all  onh  rs  in  society  ;  but  further 
fere  nee  must  be  made  to  the  Calendar, 

Nor  are  the  more  domesticated  enjoyments  arising  from  litera- 
ture neglected.  Here  is  a  Public  Subscription  Library  of 
modern  establishment  in  1790,  under  the  guidance  of  •  president 
and  committee,  assisted  by  a  librarian,  who  attends  between  break- 
fast and  dinner.  The  subscribers  amount  to  about  200,  and  ae 
there  are  3700  volumes  which  are  added  to  every  year,  cadi  p  ; 
son  is  sure  of  a  sufficient  van*  i\\  The  terms  are  easy,  being 
only  two  guineas  for  a  transferable  ticket,  and  fifteen  shillings 
annually:  and  the  regulations  an;  liberal,  •  rs,  and  non- 

residents, are  admitted  if  introduced  by  a  subscriber. 

Like  all  other  parts  of  the  empire,  this  city  has  considerably 
increased  in  its 

POPULATION 

since  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  when  the  number  of  resident  families 
amounted  only  to  102«>  which,  even  at  the  more  than  average 
calculation  of  six  to  a  family,  would  not  be  more  than  6150 aool*. 
In  the  civil  wars  the  inhabitants  were?]  70  in  number,  but  augment 
cd  by  a  temporary  garrison  of  2007.  In  177L),  the  city  and  su- 
burbs contained  2440  houses,  and  the  population  was  13,104;  but 

the 

*  Same  well  written  line*  addressed  Lti  this  club,  may  be  seen  in  lue  Gent. 
,  Vul,  XVill.p.  27  7\ 


uo 


the  subsequent  tucreaae  of  ham 

2237.     Oy  the  parliamentary  tdm  tn  lefti,  the 

limit*  id  Mm  nine  parishes,  exetnsne  of  St. 

part  of  St.  Peter's  and  Tv  thing  of 

of  females  6336;   making  a  total  of  11,191;   wnsefc,  with  the 

exceptions  added,  would  hat*  been   12,792,     Bat  like  tetania  of 

the  present  year  shew  aa  increase  of  34301 


Punshes,  Nouses,        families, 

»A 4$ 70...... 

Si.  Cfcaient 189 248 

St.  Peter 312 371 

Unfa »89 252 

itin 372. hW 

Si.  Michael 335 381 

AM  SainU 398 ....49<U., 

st  tedm w> 4l* 

B4    Uflfot 27U 352 


..104,..., 
...434  ... 

,,.661..., 
...487,... 
...935-». 
..6*7...., 


.596., 


famle*.     Total 

...  150 

».396.. J030 

....806 1557 

....590 1077 

.J096. 2031 

..126* 2039 

...I*4l...„„..**40 

..1090 1912 

..  816 .....1412 


2399 


3127 


5563 


'746 


1361 1 


From  thru,  it  nppears  that  the  females  exceed  the  mates  by 
the  uninhabited  houses  are  64  \  3S  are  building:  but  even 

in  calculation  makes  no  allowance  for  Sidbury  and  other  parts 
»  hirli  fonn  part  of  Worcester,  though  not  actually  within  the 
limits  of  lite  city  ;  so  that  perhaps  15000,  for  the  whole,  is  not  I 
tar**  an  assumption. 

MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT. 

been  incorporated  since  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 

privileges  j  font  it  was  not  until  the  45th  of 

lit   that  a  charter  was  granted,  establishing  its  corporate 

>  m  han*  of  two  bailiffs,  instead  of  a  constable  who  had 

♦raw  magistrate  ;  a  dignity,  however,  very  different 

hum  llml  nf  o  constable  tn  latter  days.    Through  the  succeeding 

tvlyus,  piUit«ti<«  wot*  granted  at  various  times;  and  in  the  19th 

Hi  I,  (IcltfO)  the  mrisdiction  of  a  mayor  was  first  establish- 

4  ed. 
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rd.  Charles  II.  obtained  in  1684,  a  surrender  of  the  corporate 
rights,  which,  however,  were  soon  after  restored:  since  which 
time  this  city  has  been  honoured  with  several  marks  of  royal  fa* 
tout,  though  not  immediately  of  additional  privileges, 

PARLIAMENTARY  Bt STORY 

is  always,  in  a  great  measure,  connected  with  corporate  rights,  It 
is  necessary  therefore,  to  add,  that  this  corporation  consists  of  a 
mayor,  six  aldermen,  twenty-four  common-council- men,  and  forty- 
eight  assistants;  and  that  those  last  two  bodies  always  elect  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  out  of  the  common -council.  But  then  the 
right  of  election  of  representatives,, is  not  confined  to  these,  but 
extends  to  upwards  of  2000  citizens  who  are  free  by  birth,  servi- 
tude, or  redemption  ;  and  the  sheriff  is  returning  officer.  In  this 
city  the  popular  character  has  always  shewn  itself  superior  to 
venal  attempts,  though  even  these  may  in  some  instances  have 
been  parti  \  fecMsftfn!;  we  shall,  however,  merely  state  a  few 
(acts  to  shew  the  present  state  of  parties,  without  any  animadver- 
sion. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Boulton,  one  of  their  representatives  in 
1773,  Sir  Walkin  Lewes  was  brought  forward  by  the  independent 
party,  but  was  lowest  on  the  poll ;  and  a  petition  to  the  house, 
ended  in  both  Mr.  Rous  and  Sir  Watkin  being  declared  unduly 
elected.  Several  other  attempts  were  made  in  his  favour;  but  ill 
unsuccessful.  In  1774,  the  ladies  of  Worcester  participating  in 
the  independent  exertions  of  their  spouses,  presented  to  Lady 
Lewes,  a  superb  piece  of  plate,  adorned  with  many  curious  emble- 
matical devices,  and  a  motto  art  an  oval  compartment,  "  tirtn  in 
ill-  glorious  eutorprize."  To  this  was  subjoined,  "  the  ladies  of 
Worcester  present  to  Lady  I^ewes  this  mark  of  their  esteem,  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  noble  and  disinterested  efforts  of  Sir 
Watkin  Lewes,  to  destroy  the  influence  of  bribery  and  corruption 
in  the  election  of  members,  and  particularly  to  restore  to  the  cili- 
*,ter  their  rights  and  privilege.** 

Since  17*0,  the  representatives  have  been  Rons,  Ward,  Smith. 
Wgley,  and  Lechmere  ;  until  1806,  when  Mr.   Robart*.  the  old 

member, 
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Member,  polled  8-56 ;  Colonel  Bromley,  said  to  be  supported  by 
the  corporation  interest,  5(53  ;  and  Mr.  Gordon,  on  the  indej 
dent  side,  as  it  was  called,  318.  On  a  petition,  however,  CoL  B, 
accepted  the  Chiltern  Hundreds,  by  which  a  new  election  became 
necessary,  when  Mr.  Gordon  polled  704,  and  his  antagonist  Mr. 
Attersol,only4ia 

In  1807  there  was  no  contest. 

Distinguished  as  this  city  has  been  throughout  the  annals  of  the 

Dpire,  it  may  well  be  expected  that  its 

BIOGRAPHY 

may  afford  many  instances  of  public  spirit  and  of  private  worth ; 
a  short  anah  sis,  therefore,  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

Hi  Off]  m;  is  is  the  first  of  whom  we  find  mention,  and  all  subse- 
quent local  historians  have  been  much  indebted  to  his  researches 
into  the  early  history  of  this  city,  Of  his  life,  indeed,  little  is 
known  that  is  intrusting ;  hut  those  who  wish  to  consult  his 
works,  will  find  an  edition  of  them  published  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  Hearne,  the  famous  antiquary. 

William  of  Worcester,  another  monk,  was  author  of  a 
very  curious  itinerary,  which  has  been  of  considerable  service  in 
assisting  investigation,  and  illustrating  difficulties  iu  the  earlier 
historians. 

Senates  Bravonils,  was  author  of  the  legends  of  St,  Os- 
wald and  St  Wolstan,    and  of  several  other   pieces;    in  all  of 
which,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  there  is  much  sound 
accompanied  bjf  more  absurdity. 

FLORENCE  of  Worcester,  is  another  monk,   (for  in  them 
concentrated    all   the   learning   of  early   times,    notwith 
their  central  ignorance  and  sloth)  who  has  atforded  much  pi 
and  information,  by    his  valuable  selections  from  the  Bi 

(  'i.)H.;,,   | 

Kirijv  m,  i  native  of  Worcester  in  the  fifteenth  < 

tnry,  but  of  uncertain  parentage,  is  <  ailed!  the  greatest  pillar  for  the 

Itoman  Catholic  church  of  his  time.*     He  was  fellow  of  Merton, 

College 

•  Wood's  \ilienat. 
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College  Oxford .  ui  1527;  but  being  iorced  to  resign  in  the r<%n  of 
Edward  VI.  he  went  to  Lorn  nine,  and  became  public  professor  of 
divinity,  aftef   beiQg  reoaired  us  a  kiud  ol  martyr  in   Ih. 

!  Mary  lettered  him  to  Ui  fellowship,  and  he 
aim •  Chaplain  III  the  Queen,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church, 
This  is  the  priest  who  preached  the  sermon  at  the  death  of  Ridley 
and  Craniner,  already  mentioned;  and  lie  was  also  an  evidence 
against  Cranmer,  who  had  been  one  of  his  best  hit  pd|  I  Such  a 
man  was  a  useful  tool  at  that  period,  us  he  is  dcsmk'd  by  hi'* 
party,  as  one  of  the  best  schoolmen  of  his  time,  a  subtle  dis- 
putant, and  admirably  well  read  in  the  Fathers  and  Council*  . 
much  so  indeed,  that  he  disputed  with  success  in  the  Divinity 
.school  against    the   yrcal  Peter   Martyr,   as   the   Catholic    Wii 

but  the  Protestant  writers  of  that  day,  aliinn  that  he  was 
more  skilled  in  Sophistry  than  Divinity,  and  that  he  was  non- 
plussed several  times  iii  hi.s  <h  ImU-  with  Martyr.  Wood  adds, 
that  he  was  a  goggle-eycd  fellow,  and  very  inconstant  in  hit* 
[>  in  ion. 

Edward  Kflly,  who  Appears  also  to  have  borne  the  name  of 
Talbot,  was  born  in  Worcester  M  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
on  tfie  1st  of  August,  165J:  and  this  nativity  being  calculated, 
it  was  declared,  that  he  was  hom  to  be  a  man  of  clear  under- 
•tuudimr,  quick  apprehension,  of  an  excellent  wit,  and  ot 
propensity  to  philosophical  studies,  and  the  mystei i  tat. 

Notwithstanding  thi*  fme  prediction,  it  se<  ma,  that,  though  sent  to 
)\ford  for  education,  his  mind  was  IQ  <ms<  Wed,  ti.at  he  marched 
►flffrom  that  university,  aud  in  his  ninths  in  Lancashir 
mining  certain  foul  matters"  lust  both  his  ears  at  Lancaster, 
**  and  about  that  time  caused  btj  his  ineantut ions  a  poor  mau,  that 
had  been  buried  in  the  yard  totoaglOg  to  Low  Church,  near  to 
Wilton,  in  the  Dale,  to  be  taken  out  of  his  gTare,  fmd  to  answer 
to  stith  qui  stums  that  Ik  then  proposed  to  him  P*  About  that 
period  he  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  John  Dee,  a  native  of  Up- 
ton, the  famous  mathematician  and  conjuror,  and  "  it  is  reported 
by  a  certain  Rosycrucian,  that  they  were  so  strangely  fortunate, 
f  a* 
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hi  to  rtitJ  ■  rery  larfo  ounntity  of  the  Elixir  in  some  pari  of 
tlu*  raina  of  GUstunbory  Abbey,  which  was  so  incredibly  rich  in 
%ifft***  %k*t  th#3r  loa  nuch  in  making  projection  by  way  of  trial, 
MW>  tend  ant  Hit  heii-kt  of  that  medicine."— "  In  tite  be- 
«C  l$&t  Dr.  John  Dee  bating  contracted  with  certain 
%fMn  W  not  ami  ctiwtie  with  htm,  be  appointed  bis  friend 
&%*>  t*  W  bis  jeer,  at  fAraw.  «r  feccafalor ;  that  is,  to  take 

and  to  tell  it  l»  Dee  while  be  wrote 
place  whilst  these  friends 
aaal  Mr.  K«Dy  set am  to  have  played  bis 
far  Fuller  tells  tia  *, **  a 
*-*«*&  waaai  aaVtc*  hem  la  fiuaeid  in  their  mystical  dis- 
own* by  way  of  prffwilaty  qualifies- 
wiies  in   common 
to  submit  there* 
with  baa  larva  in  mat* 


mi  *  at  Trcbooa,  Kelly 
of  lift  Eli-iir,  upon  one 
nail  ua*  ymiwj  at*  eesnmum  amewnry*  and  it  product*)  al- 
most an  ounce  of  pare  $old  !** — *  Jat  aaatbar  tame  be  made 
projection  upon  a  piece  of  metal  cat  omt  mT  a  a  at  many  pan,  and 
without  his  touching  or  handling  it,  or  aaajang  aw  metal,  only 
warming  it  in  the  ire,  the  Elixir  beano;  ami  thjiiala.  it  waa  truns- 
aaawed  into  pure  goil.  The  aaaae  w-nrmina;  pom  ami  pare  gold 
were  sent  to  Qaeev  Elizabeth,  by  ber  aaabaaaammv  the  Lord  WU- 
Iswghby,  then  residing  at  Prance,  that  by  imaaaj  Urn  piece  with 
the  place  where  it  was  cat  eat,  it  might  exactly  appear  to  be  part 
of  the  aaid  warmtng-paa!M  Wearer  teUs  oe»  that  -  QaamnEliia- 
betb,"  (convinced  no  doubt  by  the  exhibition  of  the  warming- 
pan)  "  sent  rery  secretly  Captain  Peter  Gwynne,  with  noma 
•ibero,  to  peraoade  Kelly  to  retarn  to  his  natire  country,  which 
bo  waa  willing  to  do ;  and  thinking  to  escape  away  hi  the  night 
by  steaHb,  as  he  waa  clambering  orer  a  wall  in  bis  own  house,  in 

Prtgwe, 

*  Fuller's  Wortbie*. 
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Prague,  (which  bears  his  name  to  this  day,  and  which  was  an  old 
sanctuary)  he  fell  down  from  the  battlements,  1  md 

bruised  his  body,  of  which  hurts  within  a  while  after  he  died/'— 
Aud   thus  much  for  the  only  conjuror  which  Worcester  has  pj 
duced. 

Thomas  Weaver  Is  stated  by  Wood,  in  his  Athena?,  to  have 
applied  his  poetical  genius  to  academical  learning,  in  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  iu  1033;  at  the  ay>  of  s.\.  uteeii,  he  took  the 
degrees  of  Arts,  and  completed  master  iu  1640,  about  whuli  time 
he  was  made  one  of  the  petty  canons  of  the  cathedral  of  his  na- 
tive place,  from  which,  however,  he  was  ejected  by  the  parlia- 
mentarian visitors  in  1648.  After  this  he  shifted  from  place  to 
place,  and  lived  upon  his  wits,  a  specimen  of  whose  produce  he 
published  to  the  world,  called  "  ud  Poftfftfl  <rf  Love  aud 

Drollery/*  In  these  there  was  a  hillad,  "  Zeal  Of crheatrd,  or 
a  relation  of  a  lamentable  Fire  which  happened  in  O\on,  in  a 
religious  brother's  shop;  to  the  tune  of  Chevy  Chjttt,"  Thh 
aong,  however,  seem,  to  hiT«  warmed  the  opp<  littst 

him,  and  the  whole  collection,  therefore,  were  looked  upon  bj 
godly  men  of  those  times,  as  seditions,  and  libellous  a- 
government;  he  was  therefore   imprisoned,  aud  al  tied 

for  his  life,  in  those  days  of  Him  \  book  being   produced 

as  evidence  against  him,  the  judge  read  some  pages,  and  then  ad- 
dressed the  court  ;  w  Gentlemen,  the   pirsmi   that  we   have  i 
Ik  fore  us  is  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  wit.     Our  forefathers  had 
learning   so  much  in  honour,  that   tfa<  1.  that   (host  that 

could  hut  us  much  as  read,  should  never  be  handed  unless  foi 
some  great  crime;  and  shall  we  reaped  it  so  little  as  to  put  to 
death  a  man  of  parts?  I  must  tell  you,  I  should  he  vtrjf  un- 
willing to  be  the  person  UilU  ihouN  □  him,  and  yet  f 
must  he  breed  to  do  it,  If  ihe  jury  bring  hi 
In  consequence  of  tins  charge  he  was  set  at  hberlv,  and 
after  was  highly  vaJued  by  this  upright  .»nd  gencroBijttd 

The    M Altai1 18  of  Worcester    may    be  ed   a*   de- 

serving a  place  heir,   from  his  writings;  but  j> 

l    XV,  K  that 
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that  Lord  Orford  is  of  a  different  opiuion  *,  for  he  observe*,  that 
this  nobleman  appears  in  a  very  different  light  in  his  public  cha- 
racter, and  in  that  of  an  author ;  in  the  former  he  was  an  ar 
zealot ;  in  the  latter,  a  fantastic  projector,  and  mechanic ;  in  both 
very  rrcdulous  :  his  political  character  is  so  remarkable,  that  it 
makes  even  his  whimskalness  aa  a  writer  less  extraordinary.  In 
short,  this  was  the  famous  Earl  of  Glamorgan,  so  created  by 
Charles  I,  while  heir  apparent  to  the  marquisate  of  Worcester.  He 
was  a  bigoted  Catholic;  but  in  times  when  that  was  no  disre- 
commeiidation  at  court,  and  where  it  grew  a  merit.  He  died 
soon  after  the  Rastorution,  in  1667,  after  he  bad  published  aa 
amazing  piece  of  folly,  M  a  Century  of  the  names  and  scantlings 
of  such  inventions  as  at  present  I  can  call  to  mind  to  have  tried 
and  perfected  (my  former  notes  being  lost/')  Among  other  silly 
things,  this  taught  M  how  to  use  all  the  senses  for  each  other  ;  to 
talk  by  colours;  and  to  read  by  the  taste;"  one  of  these,  in* 
deed,  is  now  done  by  the  telegraphic  naval  signals ;  aa  for  the 
latter,  it  can  only  refer  to  the  literary  gingerbread  of  Bartholomew 
fair.  This  taught  also  "  how  to  do  and  prevent  the  same  thing  ; 
ftow  to  cheat  with  dice;  and  bow  to  fly  I"  We  roust  not  for- 
get, however,  that  this  farrago  of  nonsense  contains  also  the  first 
principles  of  the  modern  Steam  Engine,  that  powerful  assistant  to 
man, 

John  Lord  Somers,  that  great  and  good  man,  was  a  native 
of  this  city ;  being  born  in  1G30,  in  a  house  which  then  stood 
near  the  east  end  of  the  cathedral.  Educated  to  the  bar,  ki 
gained  great  celebrity  as  counsel  for  the  imprisoned  bishops  in  the 
reign  of  James  I L  which,  added  to  his  other  qualifications,  ad* 
vanced  him  to  the  high  rank  of  Lord  Chancellor  at  the  Revolu- 
tion. It  was  fortunate  for  turn,  as  Lord  Orford  observes,  that  the 
momentous  times,  in  which  he  lived,  gave  him  opportunities  of 
displaying  the  extent  of  his  capacity,  and  the  patriotism  of  his 
heart;  opportunities  us  little  sought,  on  account  of  the  former, 
as  they  were  honestly  courted  and  pursued  tor  the  latter.     It  was 


no 
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no  inglorious  Dart  of  this  great  character's  life,  that,  when  re- 
moved from  the  administration,  his  labours  were  still  dedicated 
to  the  service  of  the  government,  and  of  his  country.  The  union 
of  the  two  kingdoms  was  projected  too  by  him ;  and  it  was  not  to 
bis  disgrace,  that  the  princess,  whose  prejudices  he  had  con- 
quered, and  whose  esteem  he  had  gained,  offered  him  up  as  one 
of  the  first  sacrifices  on  the  altar  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  As 
a  writer  he  shone  unrivalled ;  and  it  is  much  to  he  lamented,  that 
sixty  volumes  of  his  MSS.  were  burnt  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  in  1752. 
It  would  go  beyond  oar  limits,  however,  to  record  even  what  he 
has  loft. 

Thomas  White,  the  architect,  already  mentioned  as  the 
builder  of  the  Guildhall,  must  be  noticed  here,  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  youthful  genius.  Whilst  apprentice  to  a  statuary,  in  the 
metropolis,  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  who 
took  him  to  Rome  as  his  assistant  in  measuring  St.  Peter's,  and 
afterwards  modelling  the  cathedral  of  St,  Paul's.  His  love  tor 
Ms  native  city  was  so  great,  that  Sir  Christopher  could  not  per- 
suade him  to  remain  in  London;  to  Worcester  he  retired  to  en- 
joy a  small  patrimonial  estate,  awl  here  he  also  exercised  his 
talents,  not  only  a*  an  architect,  hut  as  a  statuary,  and  some 
elegant  specimens  of  his  skill  in  that  art  may  be  seen  in  several 
r#f  the  churches  and  other  buildings.     He  died  in  1738, 

Doctor  John  Wall,  an  eminent  physician,  gifted  with  an 
elegant  genius,  adorned  l»y  conspicuous  worth,  and  accompanied 
ly  universal  esteem,  Has  already  been  noticed  as  the  chemical 
founder  of  Worcester's  moit  elaborate  manufactures.  To  him  also 
it  Malvern  much  indebted  for  that  celebrity  which  has  raised  it 
to  its  present  respectability:  He  was  an  excellent  painter;  some 
specimens  of  his  skill  may  be  seen  at  Hay  ley,  and,  if  we  mistake 
sot,  at  Madresfield. 

Many  other  worthies  are  claimed  by  Worcester,  whose  names 
croly  we  have  space  to  recapitulate;  of  these  Dr.  Thomas  was 
remarkable  for  Itis  skill  iu  county  antiquities,  and  his  works 
will  here  be  often  quoted;  Djl  Hickfs,  who  was  Dean  of  Wor- 
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center,  also  pursued  the  same  studies  with  great  success;  Dk. 
S andvs  will  be  noticed  under  the  bead  of  Ombershy ;  Bishops 
PfUDt.ux,  (iu  in  n,  and  Sj  ilungfleet,  require  not  our  litim- 
b)e  meed  of  approbation  to  immortalize  their  names  ;  nor  is  it  tie* 
grading  to  aueh  elevated  characters,  to  mention  along  with  them 
a  humbler  son  of  fame,  Mm.  John  Dough  arty,  who,  a&  a 
mathematical  instructor,  lived  hire    for  half  a  century    in    high 

fit,  and  left  behind  him  two  professional  tracts,  in  order  to  ren- 
der himself  useful  even  beyond  the  grave. 

So  many  particulars  respecting  Worcester  and  its  neighbour* 
hood,  have  already  been  mentioned  in  our  notice  of  various  events, 
that  but  little  remains  to  be  detailed  of  its 

LOCAL  HISTORY. 

It  must  be  confessed,  indeed,  that  few  towns  in  England,  if 
any,  have  suffered  more,  or  oftcner,  from  war,  &c.  than  this. 
Even  an  early  as  the  days  of  Hardicanute,  in  1041,  the  public 
spirit  of  the  inhabitants  in  resisting  oppression,  brought  on  thein 
the  displeasure  of  that  usurper,  for  their  refusal  to  pay  the 
DntHgclt,  so  that  he  ordered  them  all  to  be  put  to  the  sword, 
and  the  cit>  to  be  destroyed;  all  of  which  would  have  takeu  place, 
hud  not  the  inhahilunts  fled  Kb  the  island  of  Severe,  leaving  their 
habitations  a  prey  to  the  soldiery.  It  was  soon  rebuilt,  however, 
and  flourished  under  the  Norman  Dynasty,  but  was  twice  burnt 
down  soon  after,  in  1113,  tad  in  1133,  Six  years  afterwards,  it 
w.i.n  Kicked  and  burnt  b\  the  troops  of  the  Empress  Maud,  dm 
her  eoiih  >N  vid  Khil  Stephen,  in  support  of  the  claim  of 
son,  ail.  i  \  srda  !l<  ton  IE  In  1149,  it  had  the  hard  fate  of  being 
taken  and  burnt  bv  the  opposite  party ;  but  in  11-j7,  Henry  IE 
*as  crowned,  the  third  time,  in  its  cathedral*.  Ii  is  needless  to 
enumerate  the  various  royal  visits  which  took  place  in  the  suc- 
liflg  rinhin  ;  but  we  are  told,  that  in  1263 -f,  the  barons  un- 
der the  command  uf  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  then  in  i 
took   it  after  several   assatilN,  and  plundered  it  with  great  \io- 

lence. 
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knee,  putting  even  some  of  the  Jewish  inhabitants  to  the  sword. 
It  was  at  Worcester,  in  1*265,  thai  the  young  and  gallant  Edward 
first  raised  the  standard  of  loyalty  in  defence  of  his  father,  Henry 
III.  previous  to  the  buttle  of  Evesham  ;  and  so  great  was 
grateful  attach  men  t  to  the  citizens,  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  that  he  made  many  visits,  and  Iii-ld  a  parliament  I 

About  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Worcester  suffered 
muck  from  pestilences;  and  in  1401,  it  was  exposed  to  the  ra- 
vages of  Owen  Glendwr's  army.  In  1451),  it  is  said  that  Henry 
VI.  came  to  Worcester,  after  the  battle  of  B I  ore  heath,  and  from 
hence  sent  out  his  utfUl  of  pardon ;  but  Stow  contradicts  Hoiinsfied 
in  this  particular,  and  says,  that  lie  went  to  Gloucester;  in  which 
he  is  copied  by  Uapiu.  It  appears,  that  after  the  accession  of 
Henry  VII,  several  of  the  citizens  of  i  were  beln  ailed  at 

the  Hi^h  Cross;  and  it  is  evident,  that  the  city  must  have  been 
partial  to  the  deceased  monarch,  as  there  was  a  fine  of  »5tK)  mnrks 
levied  for  its  redemption. 

In  1574,  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  her  proirrewes,  came  In  Waf- 
0  -ter,  and  VU  received  with  all  the  ceremonials  of  that  time. 
She  was  met*  at  Salt-lane  in  the  ftreHSg  by  the  bailiffs  and  bre- 
thren in  scarlet;  the  rest  of  the  twenty-four  in  murrey  in 
gOWUBJ  an  oration  to  welcome  her  majesty  was  spoken.  Over 
against  St.  Nicholas  church -yard  she  stopped  her  horse,  and 
looked  towards  the  church ;  the  people  thi n  cried  out,  "  God  save 
your  Grace  !,J  8he,  with  a  heartiness  that  did  lur  bOBOOTj  threw 
up  her  cap  and  said,  "  I  say,  God  save  you  all,  my  good  people  !" 
At  the  Grass  Cross  there  was  a  pageant;  one  also  at  St.  He- 
lens, &c. 

In  IB37,  during  the  civil  wars,  this  city  suffered  much  from  a 
<lreadful  pestilence,  and  in  six  months  lost  no  less  than  1551  of 
its  inhabitants.  8oon  after  it  became  a  frequent  object  of  conten- 
tion with  the  two  parti- 

Jn  1642,  we  are  told  by  Clarendon,-)-  that  within  three  or  four 

K3  d,.\s 
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days  after  the  king's  removal  front  Nottingham,  the  Earl 
Ewe*,  with  his  whole  army,  removed  from  Northampton, 
marched  towards  Worcester :  of  which  his  ■■j*wiy  had  no  i 
intelligence,  than  he  sent  Prince  Rupert,  witli  the  greatest  | 
of  the  horse,  on  the  other  side  of  Severn  towards  that  ail 
Prince  (after  some  small  disasters  in  his  march,  occasioned 
the  insurrection  of  the  country  people,  who  were  encouraged  by 
the  agents  for  the  Parliament,  and  seconded  by  the  officers  of  : 
militia,)  came  safe  with  his  charge  to  Worcester,  where  be  I 
heen  a  very  few  hours,  when  a  strong  party  of  horse  and  dragooas 
being  sent  by  the  Earl  of  Essex,  under  the  command  of  Ki 
Fiennes,  son  to  the  Lord  Say,  came  to  surprise  the  town, 
was  open  enough  to  have  been  entered  in  many  places,  t^ayh  i 
some  it  still  had  the  old  decayed  wail ;  and  at  the  molt  usual  | 
frequented  entrances  into  the  city,  weak  and  rotten  gates  to 
shut,  but  without  either  lock  or  bolt  Yet  this  comma  inter, 
ing  early  in  the  morning,  (when  the  small  guard  which  had  watch- 
ed, concluding  all  to  be  sec  ore,  were  goae  to  rest  J  and  behi 
within  musket  shot  of  the  gate  before  he  was  discovered, 
that  weak  gate  shut,  or  rather  closed,  against  him,  and  not  I 
quick  appearance  of  a  party  within  the  town  as  he  had  | 
himself,  without  doing  any  harm  retired  in  great  disorder, 
with  so  much  haste,  that  the  wearied  horse,  sent  out  presently  to 
attack  hiuv,  could  not  overtake  any  of  his  train;  so  that  when 
Prince  Rupert  came  thither  they  did  not  conceive  any  consider* 
able  part  of  the  enemy  to  be  near.  This  seems,  unfortunately  far 
the  Royalists,  to  have  given  them  a  false  confidence ;  so  thai 
Prince  Rupert,  and  his  brother  Maurice,  amused  themselves  ami 
their  soldiery  at  shooting  at  the  parliamentary  leaders  in  ch%y, 
in  Pitch  croft  meadows  ;  but  the  republican  army  being  rein- 
forced, surrounded  the  city  on  all  sides,  and  attacked  the  toy 
army  by  surprize,  which,  being  obliged  to  retire  into  Worcester; 
was  followed  by  the  assailants,  under  the  command  of  Colonels 
Sandys  und  Austin,  when  a  bloody  contest  took  place  in  the 
streets.     In   this  case,  both  sides   claimed  the  victory;  and    it 
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appears  that  tbe  royal  army  did  not  retire  until  midnight  from  the 
city,  which  was  immediately  entered  next  day,  and  occupied  by 
the  Earl  of  Else*  and  his  troops,  as  the  republican  writers  assert  ; 
but  Gfaratdon  only  slightly  hints  at  the  surprise,  and  says  no- 
thing of  the  Prince's  cnmhirt  except  to  claim  the  victory;  for 
he  adds,  that  Prince  Rupert  fa  MM  ni;iht,  after  his  victory, 
finding  the  gross  of  the  rebel  army  to  be  within  five  or  six  miles, 
against  which  the  city  was  iu  no  degree  tenable,  though  all  the 
knur's  foot  had  been  there,  retired  from  Worcester  on  the  Welch 
side  of  the  river,  without  any  disturbance,  unto  his  quarters  near 
Shrewsbury,  and  with  all  his  prisoners,  Colonel  Sandys  only 
excepted,  whom  he  left  to  die  of  his  wounds  there ;  the  Earl  of 
ex  being  so  much  startled  with  this  late  defeat,  that  he  ad- 
Deed  not  in  two  days  after;  and  then  being  surely  informed  that 
j  should  find  no  resistance,  he  entered  with  his  army  into  Wor- 
r,  using  great  severity  to  the  citizens,  who  had  been  eminently 
inclined  to  the  king's  service,  and  sending  the  principal  of  them 
prisoners  to  London,  Charles,  indeed,  seems  to  have  found  great 
assistance  from  this  loyal  city ;  and  it  is  again  mentioned  by  the 
historian  already  quoted,  that  shortly  after  this  affair  of  Prince 
Rupert's,  he  rested  some  days  at  Worcester  ;  and  by  the  loyalty 
of  that  good  town,  and  the  ailection  of  the  gentry  of  that  county, 
who  retired  thither  for  their  security,  he  procured  both  shoes  and 
stockings,  and  money  for  his  soldiers.  Another  attack  was  made 
shortly  afterwards,  Sir  William  Waller*  having  marched  there, 
where  his  conquests  met  some  stop  ;  for  though  the  town  was  not 
so  strong,  nor  the  armed  garrison  so  great  as  Hereford,  (where 
he  had  been  successful,)  nor  one  officer  in  it  of  more  expern 

he  had  acquired  during  that  contest,  yet  the  inhabitants  had 
the  courage  to  resolve  not  to  admit  any  summons  or  messenger 
from  him ;  and  when  his  Drum,  notwithstanding  the  signs  made 
from  the  walls  not  to  approach,  persisted  in  refusing  to  return 
without  delivering  the  message,  they  tired  at  and  kilted  him. 
The  republican  commander  was  so  enraged  at  this,  that  to  avenge 

K  4  the 
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lite  insult*  he  immediately  marched  with  his  whole  force  towards 
l own,  there  being  nothing  but  an  old  gate,  without  bridge  or 

work  before  it  to  oppose  him ;  but  the  citizens  and  garrison  re- 
coived  him  with  such  steadiness,  that  he  retired,  after  losing 
some  officers  and  about  twenty  men.  Another  liege  took  place 
in  1642,  when  it  surrender!  d  to  Sir  John  Byron;  and  again  in 
1G40  to  Sir  William  Brerelon  ;  and  though  it  may  seem  strange 
that  a  place  so  often  besieged  was  not  totally  destroyed,  that  idea 
will  be  done  away  by  an  extract  from  an  old  journal,  shewing 
till  the  harm  done  in  twenty- four  hours,  except  a  heavy  war  of 
word*. 

"  All  quiet  this  day  except  about  twelve  o'clock,  the  be* 
siegers  shot  four  pieces  into  the  town,  and  killed  a  poor  man 
UN)  his  wife  in  bed  in  the  Trinity.  Railing  language  passed  be 
tween  the  guards  on  both  sides;  the  besiegers  calling  the  towns- 
men *  Washington's  bastards,  (he  was  then  governor,)  Russet's 
apes,  &c.  and  the  besieged  calling  their  enemy  traitors,  bad 
them  go  preach  in  a  crab  tree,  &c.  And  on  another  occasion 
'  tho  besiegers  tried  1  stratagem  to  draw  the  cows  which  lay 
under  the  walls  to  them,  by  tying  one  of  their  owu  cows  to  a 
stake,  anil  making  a  fire  round  ber,  set  the  cow  a  roaring,  which 
they  thought  would  bring  all  the  city  cows  to  them,  but  it  did  not 
<ed  !'  The  various  circumstances/  antecedent  to  the  unfortu- 
nate batth  oj  WtastsWtj  may  be  seen  in  any  History  of  England; 
il  is  only  necessary  here  to  say,  that  his  majesty  (Charles  II.) 
having  arrived  from  the  north  on  the  22d  of  August,  1651,*  en- 
I  Hm  city  of  Worcester,  and  was  acknowledged  by  the  citi- 
zens and  by  all  the  authorities,  as  king;  after  which  he  issued  a 
proclamation,  offering  pardon,  and  summoning  the  nobility  and 
L(  ntry  to  his  asni  As  the  further  particulars  are  more 

highly  inl  we  copy  them  from  a  contemporary  but  scarce 

tract,  tailed  Bos  of>cI. 

Tuesday,  the  '26th  of  August,  was  the  rendezvous  in  Pitch- 
croft,  of  such  loyal  subjects  as  came  utito  his  Majesty's  aid,  in 

jMirsuance 
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pursuance  of  his  before-mentioned  decree  and  summons  :  here  ap- 
peared, Francis  Lord  Talbot,  afterwards  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  with 
about  sixty  horse ;  Mr.  Merviu  Toncbet,  his  lieutenant-colonel ; 
Sir  John  Packing-ton;  Sir  Walter  Blount ;  Sir  Ralph  Clare;  Sir 
Rowland  Berkeley;  Sir  John  Winford ;  Mr.  Ralph  Sheldon  of 
,  Beoly ;  Mr.  John  Washburn  of  Witchiriford,  with  forty  horse- 
Mr.  Thomas  Hornyold  of  Blackmore  Park;  with  forty  horse;  Mr* 
William  Seldon  of  Fiustall  ;  Mr,  Thomas  Acton;  Captain  Ben* 
bow;  Mr,  Robert  Blount  of  Kenswick;  Mr,  Robert  Wig  more  of 
Lncton ;  Mr.  Edward  Ptonell  the  elder;  Captain  Kingston;  Mr* 
Peter  Blount;  Mr.  Walter  Walsh;  Mr.  Charles  Walsh;  Mr, 
William  Danscy  ;  Mr  Francis  Knotsford;  Mr.  George  Cham- 
bers, &c.  with  divers  others,  who  were  honoured  and  encouraged 
by  liis  majesty's  presence ;  notwithstanding  which  access,  the 
number  of  his  army,  both  English  and  Scots,  wag  conceived  not 
to  exreed  U\OGO  men.  viz.  10,000  Scots,  and  about  2000  I 
lish  ;  and  these  too  not  excellently  armed,  nor  plentifully  stored 
with  ammunition.  Meantime  Cromwell  (that  grand  patron  of 
sectaries,)  had  amassed  together  a  numerous  body  of  rebels,  com- 
manded by  himself  in  chief,  and  b\  tho  Ix»rd  Grey  of  Groby,  Fleet- 
wood, and  Lambert,  under  him,  consisting  of  above  30,000  men, 
(being  generally  the  scum  and  froth  of  the  whole  kingdom,)  one 
part  of  which  were  sectaries,  who,  through  a  fanatic  zeal,  were 
become  devotees  to  this  great  idol ;  the  other  part  seduced  per- 
,  who,  eith»r  b)  force  or  fear,  were  nu fortunately  made  actors 
or  participants  in  this  so  horrible  and  fata)  a  tragedy. 

Thus  then  began  the  pickeerings  to  the  grand  engagement ; 
Major  General  Massey,  with  a  commanded  party,  being  sent  by 
his  Majesty  to  secure  the  bridge  and  pass  at  I  plon-upon-Severn, 
eeven  miles  l>< -low  Worcester,  on  Thursday  the  J^tli  of  August, 
Lambert,  with  a  far  greater  number  of  rebels,  attacked  him,  and 
alter  some  dispute  gained  the  pajf,  the  river  being  then  fordablc: 
yet  the  iaajor*genenU  behaved  himself  very  gallantly,  received 
a  shot  in  the  hand  from  some  musfpieteers  the  enemy  had  con- 

yed  into  the  church,  and  retreated  in  good  order  to  Worcester. 

During 
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Durisg  this  encounter,  Cromwell  himself  (whose  head  quarter 
\  the  night  before  at  Pershorc,)  advanced  to  Stoughlon,  within 
foor  miles  of  the  city,  on  the  south  side,  himself  quartered  that 
sight  at  Mr  Simon's  house  at  White  Lady  Aston  ;  and  a  parly 
"  his  horse  faced  the  city  that  evening* 

The  next  day,  (August  the  29th,)  Sultan  Oliver  appeared  with 

great  body  of  horse  and  foot  on  Red  Hill,  within  a  mile  df 
Worcester,  where  he  had  made  a  bonne  win*:,  but  al tempted 
nothing ;  and  that  night  part  of  his  army  quartered  at  Judge 
Berkeley's  house  at  Speachley.  The  same  day  it  was  resolved 
by  his  Majesty,  at  a  council  of  war,  to  give  the  grand  rebel  a 
Camisado,  by  beating'  up  his  quarters  that  night  with  1500  select 
horse  and  foot,  commanded  by  Li  en  tenant*  General  Middli-ton,  and 
Sir  William  Keyth  ;  all  of  them  wearing  their  shirts  over  their 
armour  for  distinction ;  which  accordingly  was  attempi 
in  all  probability  have  b<  ful,  had  not  the  dsai  aoat 

traitorously  discovered  to  the  rebels  by  one  Guise,  a  taylor  in  the 
town,  aud  a  notorious  sectary,  who  was  hanged  the  day  following 
as  the  just  reward  of  his  treachery  :  in  this  aotkm  Major  K>k\  was 
slain,  and  some  few  taken  prisoners  by  the  enemy.  A  considerable 
party  of  the  rebels,  commanded  by  Colonel  Fleetwood,  CuloasJ 
Richard  Ingoldshy,  (who  wince  became  a  real  convert,  and  was 
created  Knight  of  the  Bath  at  his  Majesty's  coronation,)  Colonel 
Goff,  and  Colonel  Gibbous,  being  got  over  the  Severn  at  Uj 
narched  next  day  to  Powick  town,  where  tin  v  made  a  halt; 
for  Powick  bridge  (lying  upon  the  river  Team,  between  Powick 
town  and  Worcester,)  was  guarded  by  a  brigade  of  his  M 
horse  and  foot,  commanded  by  Major  General  Robert  Montgo- 
mery, aud  Colonel  George  Keyth. 

The  fatal  3d  of  September  being  come,  bis  Majesty  this  i* 
(holding  a  council  of  war  upon  the  top  of  the  College  Church 
steeple,  the  better  to  discover  the  enemy's  posture,)  observed 
some  firing  at  Powick ;  and  Cromwell  making  a  bridge  of  boats 
over  Severn,  under  Bunshill,  about  a  mile  below  the  city  towards 
Team  mouth ;  his  Majesty  presently  goes  down,  commands  all 
8  to 
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to  their  arms,  and  marches  in  person  io  Powick  bridge,  to  give 
orders  as  well  for  maintaining  that  bridge,  as  for  opposing  the 
Making  the  other  of  boats,  and  hasted  back  to  his  army  in  the 


Soon  after  his  Majesty  was  gone  from  Powick  bridge,  the 
enemy  assaulted  it  furiously,  which  was  well  defended  by  Mont* 
gossery ,  till  himself  was  dangerously  wounded,  and  his  ammuni- 
tion spent ;  mo  that  he  was  forced  to  make  a  disorderly  rt  treat 
into  Worcester,  leaving  Colonel  Keyth  a  prisoner  at  the  bridge. 
At  the  same  time  Cromwell  had  with  much  celerity  finished  hit 
bridge  of  boats  and  planks  over  the  main  riser,  without  any  con- 
siderable opposition  ;  saving  that  Colonel  Piscotty,  with  about 
800  Highlanders,  performed  as  much  therein  as  could  be  expected 
from  a  handful  of  men  lighting  against  great  numbers:  by  this 
means  Oliver  held  communication  with  those  of  his  party  at 
Powick  bridge;  ami  when  lie  had  marched  over  a  considerable 
number  of  his  men,  (said,  in  his  hypocritical  way,)  "the  Lord  of 
HomIs  be  with  you/1  and  n  turned  himself  to  raise  a  battery  of 
great  guns  against  the  Fort  Royal  on  the  sooth  side  of  the  city. 

If  is  Majesty  being  returned  from  Powick  bridge,  marched 
with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Lord  Grandison,  and  some  other 
of  his  cavalry,  through  the  city,  and  out  at  Sudbury  gate  by  the 
Fort  Royal,  where  the  rebel's  great  shot  came  frequently  near 
his  sacred  person. 

At  this  time  Cromwell  was  settled  in  an  advantageous  post  at 
Perry  wood,  within  a  mile  of  the  city,  swelling  with  pride,  and 
confident  in  the  numbers  of  his  men,  having  besides  raised  a 
breast- work  at  the  cockshoot  of  the  wood  for  his  greater  security; 
but  Duke  Hamilton,  with  his  own  troops,  and  some  Highlanders, 
Sir  Alexander  Forbes  with  his  regiment  of  foot,  and  divers  Eng- 
lish lords  and  gentlemen  volunteers,  by  his  Majesty's  command 
aad  encouragement,  engaged  him,  and  did  great  execution  upon  his 
best  men,  forced  the  great  Suit  an  (as  the  R  hod  i  a  us  in  like  case 
did  the  Turk)  to  retreat  with  his  Janizaries,  and  his  Majesty 

was 
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was  once  as  absolute  master  of  his  great  guns,  as  he  ought  to 
have  been  of  the  whole  land. 

Here  his  Majesty  gave  an  incomparable  example  of  valour  to 
the  rest,  by  charging  in  person,  which  the  Highlanders,  especi- 
ally, imitated  in  a  great  measure,  fighting  with  the  butt  end  of 
their  muskets  when  their  ammunition  was  speut ;  but  new  sup- 
plies of  rebels  being  continually  poured  upon  them;  and  the  main 
body  of  Scotch  horse  not  coming  up  in  due  time  from  the  town  to 
his  Majesty's  relief,  his  army  was  forced  to  retreat  in  at  the  Sud- 
bury gate  in  much  disorder* 

In  this  action  Duke  Hamilton  (who  fought  valiantly,}  had  his 
horse  killed  under  him,  and  he  was  himself  mortally  wounded, 
which  he  died  in  a  few  days ;  and  many  of  his  foot,  (consisting 
much  of  g<  ntlemen,  and  diverse  of  his  own  name,]  were  slain: 
Sir  John  Doughs  received  his  death  wound  :  and  Sir  Alexander 
Forbes  (who  was  the  first  knight  the  king  made  in  Scotland,  and 
roinmanded  the  Fort  Royal  there,)  was  sbot  through  both  the 
calves  of  his  legs,  lay  in  the  wood  all  night,  and  was  brought 
prisoner  to  Worcester  next  day.  The  rebels  in  this  encounter  had 
great  advantages,  as  well  in  their  number,  as  by  fighting  both 
with  horse  and  foot  against  his  Majesty's  foot  only,  the  greatest 
part  of  his  horse  being  wedged  up  in  the  town.  And  when  the 
foot  were  defeated,  a  part  of  his  Majesty's  horse  fought  after- 
wards against  both  the  enemy's  horse  and  foot  upon  great  disad- 
vantage:  and  as  they  hud  few  persons  of  condition  among  them 
to  lose,  so  no  rebels,  but  Quarter  Master  General  Moseley,  and 
one  Captain  Jones,  were  worth  taking  notice  of  to  be  slain  in  this 
battle. 

At  Sudbury  gate,  (I  know  not  whether  by  accident,  or  on 
purpose,)  i  cart  laden  with  ammunition  was  overthrown  and  lay 
MM  kin  pssMgt,  one  of  the  oxen  that  drew  it  being  there 
killed,  so  that  his  Majesty  could  not  ride  into  the  town,  hut 
forced  to  dismount  and  so  come  in  on  foot.  The  rebels  soon- after 
stormed  the  Fort  Royal,  (the  fortifications  whereof  were  not  p«* 

fected,) 
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fected,)  aud  put  all  the  Scots  they  found  there  to  the  sword.  In 
the  Friars-street  his  Majesty  put  oft"  his  armour,  (which  was 
heavy  and  troublesome  to  him,)  and  took  a  f Vi  sh  horse ;  and  then 
perceiving  many  of  his  foot  soldiers  bey  an  to  throw  down  their 
arms  and  decline  fighting,  he  rode  up  among  them,  sometimes 
with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  entreating  them  to  stand  to  their  arms, 
and  tight  like  men;  otherwhiles  encouraging  them,  alledging 
goodness  and  justice  of  the  cause  they  fought  for;  but  seeing 
himself  not  able  to  prevail,  said,  "  I  had  rather  you  would  shoot 
me,  than  keep  me  alive  to  see  tin  sad  poftstepuflfcCes  of  tins  fatal 
day/*  So  deep  a  sense  had  his  prophetic  soul  of  the  miseries  of 
his  beloved  country,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  owu  danger. 

Daring  this  hot  engagement  at  Perry  wood  and  Red  Hill,  the 
Dfibeil  oj  the  other  side  of  the  water  possessed  themselves  of  St. 
John's  ;  and  a  brigade  of  his  Majesty's  foot  which  were  there, 
under  the  command  of  M.  Gen.  Daliel,  without  any  great  resist- 
ance, laid  down  their  arms,  and  craved  quarter.  When  some  of 
the  enemy  were  entered,  and  entering  the  town  both  at  the  Key, 
Castle  Hill,  and  Sudbury  gate,  without  any  conditions  ;  the  Earl 
of  Cleveland,  and  some  others,  rallied  what  force  they  could, 
(though  inconsiderable  to  the  rebels*  numbers,)  and  charged  the 
enemy  very  giUanttj  both  in  Sudbury-street  and  High-street, 
where  Sir  James  Hamilton  and  Captain  Kcmble  were  desperately 
wounded,  and  others  stain  ;  yet  this  action  did  much  secure  his 
Majesty 's  march  out  at  St.  Martin's  gate,  who  had  otherwise 
D  in  danger  offering  taken  in  the  town.  About  the  same  time 
the.  Earl  of  Rothes,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  Colonel  Drum- 
inond,  with  a  party  of  Scots,  maintained  the  Castle  hill  with 
much  resolution,  till  such  time  as  condition*  were  agreed  on  for 

Lastly  some  of  Ins  Majesty's  English  army  valiantly  opposed 
the  rebels  at  the  Town-hall,  where  Mr.  Coniuiz  '  v,  Collet,  and 
some  others,  were  slain :  Mr.  John  Ruuiney,  Mr.  Charles  Wells, 
and  others,  taken  prisoners;  so  thai  kite  rebels  hating  is  the  end 
subdued  all  their  opponents,  fell  to  plundering  the  city  uumerci- 
9  fully, 
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fully,  few  or  none  of  the  citizens  escaping,  but  such  as  were  of 
the  fanatic  party. 

When  his  Majesty  saw  no  hope  of  rallying  his  thus  discomfited 
foot,  he  marched  out  of  Worcester  at  St.  Martin's  gate  (the  Fore- 
gate  being  mured  up  J  about  six  of  the  clock  in  the  evening*,  with 
his  main  body  of  horse,  as  then  commanded  by  General  David 
Lesley,  but  were  now  in  some  confusion.  The  Lord  St,  Clare, 
with  diverse  of  the  Scottish  nobility  and  gentry,  were  taken  pri- 
soners in  the  town ;  and  the  foot  soldiers  (consisting  most  of 
Scots,)  were  almost  all  either  slain  or  taken;  and  such  of  them 
(who  in  the  battle  eseaped  death  J  lived  but  longer  to  die  for  the 
most  part  more  miserably  ;  many  of  them  bein^  afterward  knocked 
on  the  head  by  country  people  ;  some  bought  and  sold  like  slaves 
for  a  small  price ;  others  went  begging  op  and  down,  till  charity 
failing  them,  their  necessities  brought  upon  them  diseases,  and 
diseases,  death. 

Before  his  Majesty  was  come  to  Barbon's  bridge,  about  half  a 
mile  out  of  Worcester,  he  made  several  stands,  faced  about,  and 
desired  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Lord  Wilmot,  and  others  of 
his  commanders,  that  they  aught  rally  and  try  the  fortune  of  war 
once  more;  but  at  the  bridge  a  serious  consultation  was  h 
and  then  perceiving  many  of  the  troopers  to  throw  oft*  their  arms 
and  shift  for  themselves,  they  were  all  of  opinion  the  day  was 
irrecoverably  lost,  and  that  their  only  remaining  work  was  to  save 
the  king  from  those  ravenous  wolves  and  regicides;  whereupon 
his  Majesty,  by  advice  of  .his  council,  resolved  to  march  with  all 
speed  for  Scotland.  Immediately  after  this  result,  the  Duke  asked 
the  Lord  Talbot  (being  of  that  country,)  if  he  could  direct  the 
Way  northward  ?  His  Lordship  answered,  that  he  had  one  Richard 
Walker  in  his  troop  thai  knew  the  way  wtll ;  who  wa<*  accord- 
ingly called  to  be  the  guide,  and  performed  that  duty  for  some 
miles;  but  being  come  to  Kinvcr  Heath,  not  far  from  Ktderrain- 
ster,  and  day  light  being  gone,  Walker  was  at  a  puzzle  in  the 
way.  Here  his  Majesty  made  a  stand,  and  consulted  with  the 
Duke,  Earl  of  Derby,  Lord  Wilmot,  &c,  to  what  place  he  might 

march 
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march  at  least  to  take  some  hours*  rait ;  the  Earl  of  Derby  told 
hi»  Majesty,  that  in  his  flight  from  H'igan  to  IVorerstcr,  lie  had 
met  with  a  perfect  honest  roan,  and  a  great  convenience  of  con- 
cealment at  Dosco  bet -house,  but  withal  acquainted  the  kiug-, 
it  was  a  recusant***  house ;  and  it  was  suggested,  that  those  peo- 
ple (being  accustomed  to  (persecution  and  searches,)  were  most 
likely  to  have  the  readiest  means  and  safest  contrivances  to  pre- 
serve him  ;  his  Majesty  therefore  inclined  to  go  thith*  r. 

The  Lord  Talbot  being  ma»k  acquainted  therewith,  and  finding 
Walker  dabious  of  the  way,  called  for  Mr.  Charles  Giffard  (a 
faithful  subject*  and  of  the  ancient  family  of  Ctitllin^ton)  to  be 
his  Majesty's  conductor,  which  office  Mr.  Giflard  willingly  under- 
took, having  one  Yates,  a  servant,  with  him,  very  expert  in  the 
ways  of  that  country;  and  being  come  near  Sturbridge,  it  waa 
under  consideration,  whether  his  Majesty  should  march  through 
that  town  or  no,  and  resolved  in  the  affirmative,  and  that  all  about 
his  person  should  speak  French,  to  prevent  any  discovery  of  his 
Maji  -!\  \  presence.  Mean  while  General  Lesley,  with  the  Scot* 
tish.  horse,  had  in  the  close  of  the  evening  taken  the  more  direct 
way  northward,  by  Newport,  his  Majesty  being  left,  only  attended 
by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Earls  of  Derby,  and  Lauderdale,  and 
others,  to  the  number  of  si\ty. 

At  a  house  about  a  mile  beyond  Sturbridge,  his  Majesty  drank# 
and  eat  a  crust  of  bread,  the  house  affording  no  better  provision; 
from  whence  lie  went  to  White  Ladies,  and  afterwards  to  Bos- 
cobel  *,  as  has  been  more  particularly  narrated  in  a  preceding 

county* 

•  After  the  battle  it  appears,  that  Charles  had  other  inciter  than  Boicobel, 
ia  a  MS,  in  Ayscough's  Catalogue  at  the  British  Mum* urn,  No,  856,  p.  85, 
there  i*  a  grant  of  augmentation  of  arms,  staring,  "  whereas  our  trusty,  4to. 
Francis  Woolf,  of  Madcly,  in  the  county  of  Salop*  gent,  after  the  unfortunate 
battle  of  Worcester,  when  wee  were  enforced  for  the  safety  of  our  person, 
being  pursued  by  barbarous  and  bloody  rebels,  to  rely  upon  toe  faith  ind  in* 
tcgrity  of  our  loyal  subjects,  did  not  only  give  us  entertainment  m  his  own 
huuie,  but  contributed  by  hi?  advic? ,  or  otherwise,  to  our  furtket  preset*** 
lion,"  dec, 

Ther* 
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county.     Dr.  Nash,  who  bad  the  best  opport*  knowing 

iiij.Mih.i  of  this  business,  says,  that  as  soon  as  Charles  c- 
the  city,  a  cry  was  made  "  to  remount  the  king;"  when 
Mr.  William  Bagnal,  a  loyal  gentleman,  who  then  livid  in  Sid- 
bury,  turned  out  his  horse  n  a  -U  Saddled,  upon  which  his  Majesty 
fled  thro  ' '.     This  anecdote,  he. says,  is  copied 

from  Dr.  Thomas's  papers,  whose  daughter  was  married  to  a  son 
of  Mr,  Bagnftl,  He  adds,  from  the  same  authority,  that  people 
who  remembi  I  <  rkd  that  the  slaughter  was  great,  and 

that  the  streets  ran  with  blood.  The  heat  of  the  battle  lay  to 
the  east  of  the  city,  and  the  principal  slaughter  was  between 
Pern  wood  and  the  i  |  y.# 

Notwithstanding  the  marked  loyalty  of  Worcester,  yet 
habitants  have  always  shewn  a  strong  constitution  *  liber- 

ty ;  and  it  is  worth  recording,  that  when  James  II,  in  on 
visits  here,  went  to  a  Roman    Catholic  chapel,  to  the  tloor 
which  lie  was  attended  by  the  mayor  and  corporation,  his 
asked  if  they  would  not  l;o  in  with  him ;  but  the  mayor  (Tho- 
mas SheWTing,  Esq.)  made  this  apposite  answer,  "  I  think 
have  attended  your  Majesty  far  enough  already."  !      Few  of  the 
events,  subsequent  to  this,  are  particularly  tb  4  notice, 

with  the  exception  of  the  Royal  visit  in  17HN;  tills,  hov,<  v.i,  in 
its  details  can  only  be  matter  of  local  interest,  and  we,  therefore, 
refer  to  the  various  "  Guides"  which  have  preserved  copious  ac- 
counts of  all  the  proceedings;  and  also  of  u 

Roy* 


•  There  it  an  nnccdott  deierving  of  notice,  of  Dr,  Thomas  Xettleton,  of  Uali- 
I&I,  in  Yorkshire,  who  being  on  the  30th  of  January  hi  company  with  sevcra 
gentlemen,  one  of  them  was  laying  great  itrru  upon  Eebird's  ridictiluu 
story  of  Cromwell's  baring  sold  himself  to  the  Devil,  just  before  the  battle, 
hut  that  the  wary  Oliver  for  once  was  tricked,  for  while  he  intended  tu  bar- 
gain for  Si  year*  of  success,  the  Devil,  by  transposing  ilie  figures,  had  re- 
duced them  to  1*.  «  Now  Dr."  said  the  narrator,  "  what  do  you  linnk  c 
Ims  the  Devil's  motive  tot  this?*'  The  doctor,  who  was,  not  wit  hs  lauding  a  loyal 
man,  answered  with  a  degree  nf  wit,  which  by  some  might  be  «nd  to  approach 
near  to  the  truth,  •'  I  suppose  he  was  in  a  hurry  for  the  Restoration  !" 
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Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  whilst  on  a  visit  at  Om- 
bersley. 

In  these  various  visits,  the  affability  and  benevolence  of  the 
different  members  of  that  auguBt  family  could  not  fail  to  make 
a  due  impression  on  the  good  people  of  Worcester;  and  they 
have  left  lasting  memorials  of  their  kindness  in  their  charitable 
benefactions,  and  in  their  patronage  to  the  manufactures  of  this 
city.  We  shall  now  close  this  sketch  of  the  city  with  noticing  a 
recent  calamity  when  a  hail  and  thunder-storm  took  place,  about 
half  past  four,  on  the  evening  of  the  27th  of  May,  181 1.  Several 
pieces  of  ice  were  6ve  or  six  inches  in  length.  The  Rouse  of 
Industry  had  500  panes  of  glass  broken  ;  Flight  and  Barr's 
manufactory,  1*200;  the  eastern  painted  window  of  the  cathedral 
was  completely  destroyed;  and  much  and  very  material  damage 
done  to  the  industrious  working  gardeners,  and  others* 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  delineation  of  the  environs,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  notice  of 

8T.  JOHN'S  BEDWARDINE, 

which,  although  on  the  western  side  of  the  Severn,  may  he  said 
almost  to  constitute  a  part  of  Worcester,  having  obtained  its  name 
of  H  Bedwardine/'  from  being  allotted  to  supply  the  table  o(  the 
monks  of  the  cathedral  with  bread  and  provisions;  and  though 
not  immediately  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city,  yet  so  closely 
connected,  that  on  the  Friday  before  Palm  Sunday,  the  mayor 
and  aldermen,  &e.  walk  as  a  corporate  body  through  it,  attended 
by  the  sword-bearer,  fa*,  that,  being  the  day  of  the  annual  fair. 
by  virtue  of  an  old  custom  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 
Though  so  near  to  the  city,  it  has  all  the  conveniences  of  the 
most  rural  country  village,  being  situated  on  a  rising  ground, 
with  a  good  air  and  fine  views  ;  and  its  open  airy  street,  of  which 
it  principally  consists,  has  many  good  houses,  which,  together 
with  a  few  others  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  form  very  pleasing 
country  retreats  for  the  inhabitants  of  Worcester.  On  the  banks 
of  the  river  are  many  warehouses,  &c.  connected  with  the  navi- 
gation; and  its  south-western  extremity  is  called  the  township  of 
Vol.  XV.  h  W 
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<kt  bordering  011  that  creek,  which  the  river  Teme  forms  at 
iU  confluence  with  the  Severn.     In  the  time  of *  Lei  and,  that  part 
on  the  western  side,  which  is  in  St.  Clement's  pari*h,  was  con- 
sidered  as  a  suburb  fet   the  eitv  ;  for   he  says,  •'*  there  is  a  fa; 
snburbe  beyond  the  bridge  on  Severn,  and  the  iuhah. 
of  much  report  to  Bi  Clemcntes  Church  ac/  pontcm;9*  the  village 
itself,  however,  has  a  vicarage  church,   which  is  in  the  gift  of 
the  dean  and  chapter,  but  contains  uo  monuments  of  any  notice, 
and  though  a  pleasing  jflnflimisl  of  the  rural  Gothic,  iv  extremely 
uncouth  and  irregular  in  its  interior  arrangements.      It  poawssfc 
however,  a  good  set  of  six  bells.     It  is  worthy  of  remembru 
that  Reginald  Bray,  who   rose  to  the  dieting  Nation   of 

I*ord  Treasurer,  under  Henry  VII.  was  a  native  of  this  village  ; 
he  seems  to  have  owed  his  rise,  partly  to  his  skill  in  architecture, 
and  partly  to  his  eminent  services  in  the  cause  of  that  monarch, 
in  his  exertions  to  dethrone  an  usurping  tyrant,  and  it  is  i 
said,  that  the  union  .vhich  took  place  between  the  heirs  of  the 
two  roses,  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  his  politic  advice, 
and  active  exertions.  King's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge*  the 
church  at  Malvern,  and  many  other  places,  owe  much  to  his  archi- 
tectural skill. 

We  now  commence  with  I  he 

IS  VI  RONS  Of  WORCESTER, 

and  proceeding  to  the  north,  enter  the  parish  of 

Clunks,  which  was  not  a  separate  parish  originally,  but 
merely  a  chapel ry  belonging  to  St,  Helen's  church  within 
walls,  from  which  it  was  taken  about  1*218.  It  now  reaches 
into  the  Foregnte  Sin*  i,  although  ils  church  m  nearly  two  it 
distant,  situated  between  the  Kidderminster  and  Droitwich  roads, 
among  very  fertile  meadows,  and  surrounded  by  lofty  groves; 
this  contains  a  few  monuments,  hut  Iran  nothing  else  worth  no- 
tice. That  part  which  borders  on  the  city  contains  Itltitc  La- 
dies t  the  s^at  of  the  late  R.  Ingram,  Esq.  and  which  formerly 
was  the  nunnery  of  Wbitestone,  a  priory  of  *  seven   or    < 
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*bite  nuns,  valued  at  531.  3s,  7d.  at  the  dissolution,  and  granted 
to  Richard  Callowliitl.  The  house  itself  is  of  more  modern  date, 
and  forms  a  handsale  rural  residence,  though  almost  within  the 
bounds  of  the  city.  When  Charles  II,  retired  here,  after  the  un- 
fortunate battle,  he  left  his  gloves  and  garters,  *  which  long  re- 
mained in  possession  of  the  Cook&eys,  who  then  lived  there;  and, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  the  chapel  of  the  nunnery  was 
still  standing,  and  had  some  painted  saiuts  at  one  end,  In  this 
parish  is  also  the  island  of 

Bevf.re,  or  Beveuye,  formed  by  the  Beverburn,  a  stream 
that  Mows  through  Clainea  parish,  now  called  Barbon.  This  is 
supp»>\id  to  have  signified  Beaver  --brook,  as  those  animals  were 
once  natives  of  this  country.  This  island  is  remarkable  for  hav- 
ing twice  proved  an  asylum  to  the  citizens  of  Worcester;  in  the 
time  of  Hardicanute  in  1041,  as  already  related;  and  in  1637, 
during  the  time  of  a  dreadful  pestilence,  mentioned  in  our  histo- 
rical sketch.  Dr.  Nash  records,  that  at  that  awful  period  the 
country  people  were  so  terrified  as  to  desert  the  city  markets,  so 
that  the  few  remaining  inhabitants  must  have  starved,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  gratuitous  and  charitable  care  of  the  gentry  in  the 
vicinity,  who  sent  them  bread  and  other  provisions.  In  ibis  de- 
lightful hamlet  is  the  Seat  of  the  late  Dr.  iXash,  now  on  sale,  or 
lately  disposed  of  ;  the  bouse  is  commodious  and  comfortable,  and 
nothing  can  be  pleasanter,  so  near  to  a  large  eit\,  than  the  shrub- 
bery walks  and  terrace,  which  are  a  mile  in  circuit,  so  Jul 
otisly  are  tbey  managed,  possessing  the  most  varied  and  efctl 
ing  prospects  of  the  Malvern  and  Abherly  hills,  and  of  an  ext*  nt 
of  landscape  rich  in  wood,  water,  ami  picturesque  scenery,  This 
venerable  clergyman  has  left  charitable  donations  to  the  poor 
of  Strenshaoi,  Kempsey,  St.  Peter's  Worcester,  Claines  his 
parish  residence,  and  St  Peter's  Droitwich,  wberq  bin  anee»tor» 
had  property.  The  hamlet  itself  is  considered  as  highly  aalubi  ious, 
and  is  resorted  to  by  the  Worcestnans  both  for  health  and  p 
sure,  and  for  cold  bathing. 

LS 
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Rose  Place,  a  small,  but  plcaeant  mansion,  lies  to  the  1 
east  of  Worcester,  of  w  hi-  It  «ity  it  has  a  most  deligbtfal  pro*pect, 
with  many  other  enchanting  views;  it  is  the  fceat  of  Thorns* 
Williams,  Esq, 

Peroisupll,  the  seat  of  }.  Wakeman,  Esq.  is  on  the  right 
band  of  the  Droitwioh  road,  and  is  an  elegant  modern  edifice, 
built  of  free  atone.  It  presents  a  very  pleasing  appearance  to 
the  traveller,  being  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  road  to  have 
a  good  effect ;  and,  having  side  screens,  and  a  hack  ground  i 
luxuriant  plantations,  possesses  an  air  both  of  grandeur  and  I 
fort.  These  plantations  have  been  laid  out  with  considerable  I 
considering  that  the  ground  is  a  dead  flat,  and  though  yet  i 
their  infancy,  they  add  much  to  the  rural  elegance  of  the 
virons  of  the  city.  The  gateway  is  light  and  pleasing,  and 
two  well  executed  medallions  of  Plenty  and  Commerce,  with 
their  approprinte  symbols,  illustrative  of  agriculture  and  naviga- 
tion 

Blankets  is  a  commodious  brick  building,  but  has 
remarkable;  il  derived  its  name  from  an  ancient  possessor, 

Tibberton  lies  to  the  east  of  the  city,  and  is  an  cxtcn 
parish,  in  which,  much  to  the  credit  of  its  inhabitants,  cnclosur 
upon  a  very  large  scale  are  now  taking  place;  the  public  and 
Tate  roads  throughout  which  are  designed  upon  such  a  lib 
plan,  as  must  ultimately  tend  much  to  the  advantage  of  the 
neighbourhood.  It  contains  nothing  remarkable,  but  we  must 
not  omit  two  strange  stories  preserved  by  Mr.  Fellowes,  Vicar  of 
Tibberton,  in  1718,  in  his  MS.  account  of  the  parish.  One  is  of 
a  Roger  Tandy,  who  was  so  very  strong,  that,  whilst  at  Sir  John 
Pakington's,  at  Westwood,  in  the  reign  of  James  1.  be  took  up  a 
hogshead  of  beer,  and  having  drank  out  of  the  bunghole.  act  it 
down  on  the  ground  again,  by  the  mere  strength  of  his  arms, 
without  even  resting  it  on  his  knee,  or  elsewhere.  The  other 
is  a  kind  of  cotem|M>rary  story  with  the  narrator,  for  Hugh  Pes- 
cod,  commonly  called  the  "  little  Turk."  who  was  alive  in  his 
day,  declared  upon  his  oath,  that,  as  far  as  he  was  capable  of  judg- 
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iitg,  be  was  hanged  up  by  Iho  neck  for  half  an  hour  in  a  pc:ir  Lre© 
near  Tibbcrton,  by  Oliver  Cromwell's  troop*,  iu  August,  1651. 
Being  afterwards  cut  down,  and  thrown  into  a  saw-pit,  he  recover- 
ed; in  memory  of  which  he  planted  several  elm- trees  near  his  or- 
chard j  It  would  have  been  more  appropriate  indeed  to  have 
planted  a  row  of  pear-trees ;  but  probably  be  had  taken  a  distaste 
to  them  I 

Cruckrarkow  Hill  liea  on  the  *oulh-ea»t  of  the  city,  and 
evident  marks  of  having  been  q  Roman,  and  perhaps  a 
Latioit;  its  name  indeed  signifies  the  "  lull  of  burial.'1 
It  has  a  considerable  ekvatiou;  its  superficies  is  about  six 
acre*. ;  and  it  form*  a  very  prominent  object  on  the  road  to  Per- 
shore.  A  moat  iu  still  in  existence,  withiu  which  was  once  a  manor 
house. 

Round  Hill,  a  small  distance  from  this,  is  deserving  of  oh* 
nervation,  not  only  in  itself,  but  for  the  beauty  of  its  prospect, 
over  the  vale  of  .Severn,  which  is  completely  enjoyed  from  a 
comfortable  mansion  on  its  highest  point  of  elevation 

Spetculey,  which  lies  to  the  south-east  of  Worcester,  had 
once  a  manor-house  belonging  to  the  family  ol  Berkeley,  of 
whom  was  the  famous  Judge  B<  rkt  1<  >  ,  afterwards  Sir  Robert 
who  inherited  it  from  his  father,  Rowland  Berkeley,  Esq.  of  Wor- 
cester, and  member  for  that  eitjr.  To  him  it  cauie  from  the  fa- 
mily of  SeiaW,  alter  having  been  the  property  of  that  great 
lawyer,  Judge    Litl  !»o  had  purchased  it  after  the  demise 

of  the  ancient  possessors  De  Spetchhy,  The  old  manor- bount* 
van  unfortunately  burnt  down  in  the  civil  wars,  and  that  too  by 
4he  royalist  troops,  although  Sir  Robert  was  known  as  a  con* 
scieutious  royalist  himself,  having  actually  auflered  a  fine  ot 
20,0001.  and  been  a  prisoner  tor  some  months  in  the  To  v. 
When  affairs  were  arranged,  the  judge  titled  up  the  stables  into 
a  dwelling-house ;  for  they  had  been  spared,  though  Uie  house 
was  burnt  by  one  parly,  and  the  village  by  the  other.  The 
church,  which  is  in  good  preservation,  and  neatly  kept,  contains 
a  monument  of  Judge  Berkeley,  consisting  of  s  figure  in  judge's 

t.  3  rot 
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robes,  lying  on  an  altar-tomb :  the  inscription  over  it  in  sur- 
rounded by  thirteen  armorial  shields,  and  one  large  one  over 
alt 

Those  who  are  wei)  acquainted  with  this  place  may  perhaps 
remember  an  unliable  character,  now  no  more,  and  whose  memory 
deserves  some  particular  notice.  We  allude  to  Mr.  Falkncr,  a 
Catholic  clergyman,  who  some  years  since  was  chaplain  to  Robert 
Berkeley,  Esq,  of  Spctchley,  and  whose  life  was  an  eventful  one* 
He  was  son  to  a  surgeon  of  eminence  at  Manchester,  and  was 
brought  up  in  his  father's  profession,  and  as  a  Protestant ;  and 
having  shewn  a  considerable  wish  to  excel  as  a  medical  man,  he 
was  sent  to  the  metropolis  to  complete  his  professional  studies  at 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  Having  taken  lodgings  inTooley  Street, 
in  its  vicinity,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  master  of  a  Guinea 
slave  ship,  who  persuaded  him  to  take  a  trip,  on  his  next  roj 
as  his  surgeon.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  made  another  en- 
gagement for  the  same  situation  on  hoard  a  merchant  ship  bound 
to  Cadiz,  and  thence  to  Buenos  Ay  res.  During  his  stay  at  the 
latter  place,  he  fell  sick,  and  was  in  such  danger  when  the  ship 
ready  to  sail,  as  not  to  be  capable  of  being  carried  on  board, 
so  that  she  sailed  without  him  ;  hut  the  Jew  its,  of  whom  there 
was  then  a  college  at  Buenos  Ayres,  nursed  him  during  his  long 
illness,  with  the  greatest  care  and  kindest  assiduity,  Perceiving 
the  very  great  advantages  which  they  would  derive  in  their 
missions,  from  possessing  a  brother  so  well  skilled  in  medicine 
and  surgery,  they  spared  no  pains  to  win  his  affection,  and  to  st> 
cure  his  confidence;  and,  in  short,  they  worked  so  much  upon  his 
mind,  as  to  persuade  him  h>  reside  in  their  college,  and  finally  to 
become  one  of  theii  order.  Me  now  entered  upon  his  ministry 
among  the  Indians,  who  inhabit  the  vast  tract  of  country  bet* 
the  river  1*1  Plata,  and  the  Streighta  of  Magellan;  and  hi^  skill 
in  the  cure  of  diseases,  and  m  performing  cbirurgieal  operations, 
rendered  his  mission  successful  beyond  example.  In  those  coun- 
tries he  remained  near  forty  years,  and  acquired  much  geographi- 
cal knowledge  of  them  j  being  one  of  the  persons  appointed  by 

the 
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ike  Spanish  qovcroment,  to  make  a  survey  of  all  the  coasts  be- 
tween the  Brazils  and  the  Terra  del  Fnego,  Falkland's  islands, 
&c.  but  when  the  Society  of  Jesuits  was  dissolved,  he  was  sent 
back  to  Spain,  and  shortly  after  proceeded  to  his  native  couni 
Here,  however,  the  Joujs  space  of  forty  years  had  so  deprived 
him  o(  friends  and  connections,  that  lie  cheerfully  domesticated 
himself  at  Spetcbley,  being  induced  thereto  by  his  friendship  for 
Mr  Berkeley,  a  Catholic  gentleman  of  distinguished  knowledge, 
of  lar^e  fbliuiiej  and  of  most  respectable  character.  At  Spi-tch- 
ley  he  wrote  an  account  of  Patagvfeia,  which  bat  been  publiiilied, 
with  a  map  corrected  by  his  own  otetrYltMllf*  He  ppf  eiaed  a 
rery  acute  mind,  a  general  knowledge,  and,  above  all,  a  most  re- 
tentive memory.  Of  his  medical  experience  and  practice,  some 
of  the  most  intelligent  physician*  of  that  day  have  spoken  in 
.he  highest  terms  of  commendation.  His  manners,  as  may  well 
be  supposed  from  the  tenor  of  his  life,  were  at  once  Kiugumr 
*nd  inoffensive  ;  and  he  retained  ponnwli.it  of  his  Indian  liahits 
unto  the  very  last.     He  died  some  time  about  the  year  1781, 

CHVBCHiLL*  near  Spctchle),  is  a  sweet  little  village,  and   hid 
air  once  to  b;i\e  rivalled  Tollbridge*  from  the  etiiracv  of  a  mine- 
water  which  it  possesses.      Unfortunately   for   it,  however,  the 
ricinity  of  Tunbridne  to  the  metropolis  made  it  fashionable,   whilst 
the  roods  were  had\  and  when  the\  became  good,  the  rising  fame 
of  Malvrrn  tended  much  Lo  eclipse  it, 

WHITE  Lady  Aston  in  this  MtgUtanrhood,  is  only  remark- 
able for  two  points  of  its  liistory.  'Twas  here,  in  the  old  manor- 
house,  tlieu  the  property  of  Mr.  Svnionds,  a  ^reat  favourite  of 
the  ProttctQt,  that  Oliver  hod  his  head -quarters  the  night  before 
the  battle  of  Worcester.  In  this  parish  also  is  an  estate,  which 
coming  in  1 70S  by  an  unfortunate  event  to  Bishop  Uoyd,  he  was 
so  unwilling  that  himself  or  family  should  dcrite  any  benefit  from 
it,  (bavin;;  fallen  out  of  lease  by  the  execution  of  its  heir  for  an 
atrocious  murder,)  that  he  lodged  it  in  trustees  for  the  endowment 
-of  two  schools  for  hoys  and  girls  in  Worcester,  lo  the  number  of 
.twenty -four  from  the  d liferent  parishes, 
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Stoughton  also  in  this  neighbourhood,  though  possessing  no* 
ihini;  particularly  worthy  of  topographical  description,  will  always 
be  memorable  as  the  birth-place  of  one  who  had  the  happy  tai  nt  of 
uniting  divinity  with  philosophy,  and  of  rendering  them  in  tuaily 
illustrative.  This  was  Dr.  ItWiant  Derham,  a  most  excellent 
Christian,  philosopher,  and  divine,  who  flourished  at  the  eud  of  the 
seventeenth,  and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth,  centuries.  He  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  and  having  finished  his 
stndies,  took  holy  orders,  and  became  successively  chaplain  to  the 
Dowager  Lady  Grey  de  Werke,  Vicur  of  Wargrove  in  Berkshire, 
Rector  of  Upmin&ter  in  Essex,  Chaplain  to  King  George  II.  whilst 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  Canon  of  Windsor.  He  was  also  chosen  so 
early  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  became  one  of  the  roost 
useful,  and  most  industrious,  of  that  learned  body,  having  enriched 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  with  many  very  curious  and  valuable 
pieces.  But  his  principal  performances,  and  those  which  hat© 
most  justly  immortalized  bis  memory,  were  his  Physico  and  Astro* 
Theology  ;  the  former  of  which  appeared  in  1713,  and  the  l< 
in  the  following  year.     Having  long  employed  the  part 

of  his  life  in  studying  and  displaying  the  works  of  nature,  and 
goodness  of  God,  and  thus  promoting  the  interests  of  piety  and 
virtue,  he  resigned  litis  world  for  a  better,  in  his  79th  year  in 
173*.* 

K  em  bey  stands  due  south  of  Worcester  on  the  high  road  to 
Gloucester,  and  about  three  miles  distant,  near  to  the  Severn. t 
Here  was  formerly  a  monastery,  as  far  back  as  799,  at  which  time 
it  flourish!  d  under  its  Abbot  Balthum;  but,  within  less  than  half 
a  century  afterwards,  it  was  united  to  the  church  of  Worcester* 
This  place  seems  indeed,  in  early  tunes,  to  have  been  of  great 
consequence;  for  Henry  II.  held  his  court  here,  and  was  attended 
by  the  principal  nobility  ami  bishops  of  the  kingdom.  In  1265, 
8imon  de  Moutfort,  and  bis  unfortunate  prisoner  Henry  III. 
for  some  time  here,  and  lay  at  the  bishop's  palace ;  this  was 
before  the  battle  of  Evesham.     It  is  worthy  of  remark  also,  that 

"  Wiliyam 
n<r<  f  Twiner's  Kotitia* 
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rt  Wilfyam  Canynire"  so  well  known  through  the  for^eriei  of  the 
unhappy  Chatterton,  and  who  was  five  times  Mayor  of  Bristol, 
wan  u  forward  9  Dean  of  West  bury,  and  had  for  his  benefit,  or  rap 
ther  st  hi*  request,  the  rectory  of  Kemsey  appropriated  to  that 
cu!  litre,  ,.!i  his  declaration  that  the  revenues  of  the  church  were 
not  sufficient  to  support  the  burthens  imposed  on  them.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  ordained  a  priest  to  avoid  a  marriage  proposed 
by  Ktfls?  Edward  IV.  between  him  and  a  lady  of  the  WidviJe  fami- 
ly, relatives  of  his  queen. 

Kem^-v  iK.-lf  is  a  very  handsome  village,  and  is  rapidly  in- 
Img,  from  the  vilfas  of  many  families  of  small  fortune,  and 
k  Dg  a N.»  i be  thoroughfare  between  Bristol  and  Worcester,  It  has 
several  vi  ry  neat  inn^,  and  the  roads,  &c.  are  kept  in  t<ood  order. 
It  has  also  sr\  eral  academies  for  youth  of  both  sexes,  placed  in  airy 
healthful  situations  ;  and  its  church,  though  not  ancient,  nor 
Containing  any  monu  nunt^  of  particular  note,  is  yet  sufficiently 
com  for  table  and  commodious,  The  Antiquarian  Tourist  will  be 
interested  by  the  investigation  of  an  ancient  camp  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, IM&T  to  the  church ,  which  has  been  generally  supposed 
to  he  Roma  ;  but  some,  under  an  idea  that  the  Romans  had  never 
Established  themselves  in  this  county,  are  of  opinion  that  it  it 
Saxon  or  Daniih  :  its  ruins  sfiew  it  to  have  been  of  considerable 
strength.  The  botanist  also  will  meet  with  much  to  amuse,  par- 
tuolarly  the  buniet-rose,  rasa  sphmsisshta,  which  grows  wild 
in  threat  profusion  in  the  hedges,  and  possesses  the  most  beautiful 
folrac 

This  parish  includes  Stoutton  Chapelrt/,  (or  Stoughtou)  m 
which  building-  are  several  handsome  monuments  of  the  Vincent 
family,  evidently  Protestants,  being  barristers  and  heochen  of 
Grays  Inn,  and  all  set  up  about  the  early  part  of  last  century  j 
bnt  with  the  mriotts  notification  on  each  of  "  pray  for  his  soul  J™ 
How  comes  this  in  a  Protestant  church  ? 

The  principal  seats  here,  are  of  General  Ellis  and  of  Mr.  Ba- 
ker ;  hut  they  require  not  any  particular  description. 

Powick  lies  more  to  the  south-west  of  Worcester,  and   is  on 

tsjde  of  the  Severn,  ■   the   high  roa*l  to   Malvern, 
Between 
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Between  this  and  Worcester,  the  country  is  a  dead  flat,  tat  begins 
here  to  rise,  tbe  church,  which  is  very  ancient,  ■*»»J»«g  «a  *  tctv 
high  hill,  and  commanding  an  extensive  prospect  of  tbe  vale  sf 
rut  and  also  of  Teme,  which  river  falls  into  Severn  in  this 
iibourbood,  after  flowing  through  the  ancient  bridge  of  Pow- 
ick.  The  battle  fought  here  during  the  civil  wars  in  1642.  was 
somewhat  nearer  to  Worcester  than  to  Powiek-bndge,  and  tbe 
principal  brant  of  it,  was  on  a  rising  ground  between  tbe  bridge, 
and  that  field  which  is  now  converted  into  a  cherry  orchard*  Tbe 
church  stands  so  conspicuously  as  to  demand  attention,  and  is  is 
a  pleasing  Gothic  style,  but  contains  no  ancient  monuments,  as 
the  family   formerly   possessing   it  (the  Beauchainps  of  Fo* 

Interred  in  the  cathedral.  Prom  the  gentle  undnhttoits  af 
glQlllldj  srannd  the  church,  the  builders  of  the  diricreot  villas 
have  I>m  ti  enabled  to  chase  situations  affording  the  most  nleastag 
prosp  id  the  villa  genteel  families,  whose 

well  ordered  residences  and  grounds  give  it  an  air  of  great  ate* 
gancc.  The  visitor  to  Malvern  will  be  pleased  in  passing  through 
it,  with  a  seat  on  the  right  hand,  formerly  Mr.  Mussels  bat  now 
»»  l»  In  . «  ol  Mr.  Danville, 

Of  Ek*zar  Jackson,  incumbent  of  this  place,  during  Use  civil 
wars,  has  been  recorded  the  following  ecclesiastic*]  pun*  Being 
much  j»r<  land  Lo  take  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  he  desired 
until  the  uc\t  morning  to  consider  of  it.  Whet*  tbe  rooming 
rani*,  being  applied  to,  he  said  he  had  a  great  loss  tbe  preceding 
Right;  that  having  read  the  solemn  league,  &.c.  before  he  went  to 
bed,  he  left  it  upon  his  table ;  that  some  rogues  broke  in  and  stole 
all  his  plate,  and  most  of  his  goods ;  but  that  rogues  as  they 
were,  tiay  had  not  taken  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and 
therefore  he  must  beg  to  be  excused.  About  one  mile  and  a  half 
from  this  village,  is  Beauchamp's  Court,  once  the  residence  of 
Km  ancient  family  of  Beam  hump,  of  Powick,  now  represented  by 
the  noble  family  of  Lt/gvtt.  It  is  now,  however,  nothing  more 
than  a  farm-house,  one  wing  of  the  original  plan  being  tbe  only 
part  ever  finished  ui  the  present  building. 

Hallo* 
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Hallow  Village  is  about  one  mile  and  a  half  north- weal  from 
Worcester,  on  the  hank  of  Severn,  and  to  the  right  of  the  Ten- 
bury  road.  It  stands  on  a  line  salubrious  eminence  gradually 
rising  from  the  river,  mid  tlie  Villa  of  Hallow  is  happily  situated 
on  the  most  commanding  part  of  that  eminence.  To  describe  the 
rich  nets  of  the  surrounding  scenery  is  impossible,  enlivened  as  it 
is  by  the  moving  picture  on  the  river,  wafting  all  t tie  comforts  and 
luxuries  of  foreign  climes  to  the  interior  of  our  fertile  plains,  and, 
in  return,  transporting  their  produce,  and  giving  employment  to 
the  active  arm  of  honest  industry.  The  Cotswould  and  Bredon 
hills,  in  front,  fade  into  the  distance,  whilst  their  bright  purple 
gives  a  bold  relief  to  the  Gothic  turrets  nf  the  cathedral,  and  the 
elegant  spires  of  the  various  churches.  To  the  north-east,  the 
view  extends  into  AYurwn  kshire  ;  and  from  the  hack  of  the  house, 
Clec  and  Cltnt  ra;se  their  heads  in  m>r*ly:  but  the  most  plea- 
sant prospect  is  down  the  vale  of  Severn,  backed  to  the  rigttl  by 
Malvern's  distant  hills.  Though  the  house  had  been  for  a  lorn/ 
time  untenanted,  yet  the  pleasure  grounds  whicb  bad  originally 
been  well  disposed,  are  still  kepi  in  excellent  order,  and  the  plan- 
tations, now  arrived  at  maturity,  are  judiciously  intersected  with 
breaks,  which,  from  all  sides,  direct  laecye  to  the  most  picturesque 
points  of  view*  The  u rounds  have  long  been  famous  for  possess- 
ing a  purgative  chalybeate  spring-,  which,  though  never  much  in 
fashion,  has  yet  been  of  considerable  service  to  many  individuals; 
but  as  it  is  not  superior  in  efficacy  to  the  waters  of  Cheltenham, 
though  of  | he  same  qualities,  it  is  not  now  likely  to  attract  atten- 
tion, particularly  being  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  resorts  alrea- 
dy established. 

Thoungiiove  is  about  one  mile  further;  it  was  formerly  the 
residence  of  William  Cross,  Esq. ;  afterwards  the  property  of  Mr. 
Lamotte :  and  lias  lately  been  purchased  by  Monsieur  Lueien 
Sutomparlc :  thus  exhibiting  a  silent,  yet  impressive  lesson  to 
tiud,  in  alibrdintc  a  peaceful  and  secure  asylum  to  the  brother 
of  him  whoatfects  to  rule  the  universe;  of  him  who  vainly  tin 
tens  destruction  to  that  small  spot,  where  alone  liberty  reigns, 

and 
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and  which  alone  could  ^\we  security  even  to  the  brother  of  the 
flKurpcr.  Events,  thn*  passing  before  our  eyes,  are  seldom  consi- 
dered of  any  carious  importance;  but  the  page  of  future  history 
will  astonish  succeeding  generations  in  recording  these  particu- 
lars ;  and  mankind  will  scarcely  believe  that  the  brother  of  the 
Emperor  of  France,  the  arbiter  of  the  fate  of  a  whole  continent, 
should  yet  seek  protection  from  those  whom  that  emperor  in  his 
vain  Rlory  had  sworn  to  destroy  ;  should  there  seek  comfort  in  i 
English  villa,  whilst  half  the  palaces,  and  half  the  thrones,  i 
Europe  awaited  his  choice.  Nor  is  it  leas  carious  in  looking  < 
the  list  of  came  certificates  for  the  last  year,  to  see  the  name  of 
Mb*  situ  r  Lucien  Buvnnparte  amongst  the  number ;  one  brother 
tkils  licensed  to  shoot  upon  the  land,  whilst  we  refuse  j 
to  the  other  to  fir*  upon  the  sen. 

ThchowM  iWli",  which  is  in  a  very  pleasing,  yet  plain  style  of  i 
chitectmc,  stands  upon  an  eminence,  to  the  left  of,  and  at  : 
tance  from,  the  hifch-road ;   its  white  front  well  contrasting  with 
the   extensive  lawn    and  serpentine  Iskc,  relieved  on  each 
by    screen*  of  "tatttutions,  and  backed  by  the 

h.lK 

Coteridgf  is  a  pleasing  village  romantically  situated  on  ' 
banks  of  Time,  about  three  miles  west  of  Worcester.     The  til 
Inge  itself  is  but  small;  hut  lew  spots  can  exceed  in  beauty 

n-hmise,  tin  seat  of  Rowland  Berkeley,  Esq.  which  is  a 
hiijhiing 'upon  the  ancitr  i  his  is  the  same  family 

whom  we  have  noticed  under  the  head  of  SpeUhley,  to  whom  it  cam* 
from  t!*c  family  of  Brace,  now  rrpi Taunted  by  -Lygon ;  the first  B< 
ley  possessor  was  William,  mid   his  son  Thomas  having  died 
€heece  whilst  in  a  diplomatic  capacity,  aloni*  with  the  En 
Ambassador  to  the  Turkish  court,  this  estate  was  lefl  to  a  s 
daughter,  wttose  representative  we  believe  isthepn 
Though   the  building  is  modem,  with  a  light  and  airy 
\<  t  it  assimilates  notwithstanding  with  the  scenery  around  it, 
which  ik  all  laid  out  (tbt  uery  at  least)  in  the 

sta/fa:     Tbf   avenue,  nearly  a  mile  long,  is  foraiod  of  naajc 
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trees,  whieh,  when  in  Rummer's  luxuriant  foliage,  give  ah  air  of 
grandeur  to  the  approach  :  whilst  the  picturesque  meanders  of 
the  Teme  between  its  swelling  knolls,  ami  abruptly  broken  banks, 
present  a  scene  of  Ugh  interest  and  Might. 

Lfcl^H  Parish  close  to  it,  but  on  the  southern  hank  of  the  ri- 
ver,, affords  little  worthy  of  notice,  except  the  church,  which  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Edburga,  and  must  not  he  slightly  passed  over. 
The  Devcreux  family  were  formerly  great  landholders  here,  and 
Sir  Walter  Devereux  repaired  tlio  deling  of  the  chancel,  which 
represented  the  firmament  with  the  moon  and  stars,  and  this  mot- 
to— *  the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament 
sheweth  forth  his  handy  workM^-but  by  some  strange  mistake  of 
the  painter,  the  arms  of  St.  Walter  were  also  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  firmament !  The  church  contains  many  curious  monument* 
of  the  families  of  Devereux,  Cottes,  &c.  This  parish  extends  a 
long  way  to  the  westward  of  the  church,  and  the  Mansion-house 
of  Cowleigh,  is  said  to  divide  the  counties  of  Worcester  and 
Hereford,  where,  said  Mr.  Habingdon,  "  the  springs  descending 
from  above,  delight  the  senses;  a  seat  for  the  muses,  but  better 
for  devotion  ;  for  lifted  up  on  high,  if  you  look  one  way,  you  see 
nothing  hut  the  hills  and  the  heavens  ;  if  the  other,  you  behold 
a  vast  prospect  of  this  perishing  world,  which  every  instant  con- 
sume th."     It  now  belongs  to  Edmund  Lech  mere,  Esq. 

Having  thus  examined  the  immediate  environs  of  the  city,  we 
shall  proceed  in  a  north-east  direction  to 

HALF-SHIRE  HUNDRED, 

which  consists  of  two  divisions* 

The  Upper  contains  Brotnsgrove,  Cofton  Hacket,  part  of 
Crowle,  Dodder-hill,  Doverdale,  Droitwich,  Elmbridge,  Fecken- 
ham,  Hadsor,  Hampton  Lovet,  Kington,  Kiugsnortoti,  North- 
field,  Sal  warp,  Tardebig,  and  Upton  War  in. 

The     LmvFR     contains    Bellbronghton,    Chaddesley     Corbet, 

Churchhill,  Cradley,  Dudley,  Elinley  Lovet,  Frank  lev.    EUglft*/ 

Kidderminster  Borough  and  Foreign,   Kmgsford,  Ludley,  Upper 

9  %  Mittou, 


mi  mi  1  Out  hateac  m 
i  of  lofl,am*  rrrmiUoj  imma  kmm  tott*  and  the 
i  mi  Mil  ami  Miict,  4c 

tflla**,  fewm  the  Saaea  Kir,  a  maawaaa— or  front  stow,  holy  ,  tie 
tiax  *rent  umiSHi  to  waters  astaral] y 
The  addition  of  eVotf ;  enidbT  Camik* 
to  he  symwjywmw*  to  -  kguV*  adtok  also  allisiu  to  those 
pits  which  were  kept  opea  by  the  royal  cranf*  when  aewal  of  ft 
weaker  quality  were  stopped ;  be  now*  thai  this  adjaittt  is  not  oW- 
cr  than  the  tine  of  Edward  HL  aod  was  not  to  general  ose#  until 
the  reign  or  Mary,  The  town  of  Droit wico  baa  always  been 
remarkable  for  its  loyalty  through  the  pages  of  history ;  in  its 
early  times,  it  was  indeed  a  royal  town.  In  the  cirfl  wars,  the 
borgesses  signalized  themselves  moch  by  their  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  their  monarch,  who  sent  them  a  letter  of  thanks,  which 
they  for  a  long  time  preserred.  Charles,  also  made  this  his  head* 
qnarters  in  1645,  when  his  army  besieged  the  rebels  in  Hawkesley 
House,  on  the  north-side  of  Bromsgrove  Lickey.  Even  in*  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  this  town  most  hare  been  in  some  i 
larger,  though  perhaps  not  superior,  to  what  it  is  now. 

•»y«, 
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**  From  Worcester  I  rode  to  theWich  by  enclosed  ground ,  hav- 
ilige  meetly  good  corn,  sufficient  wood,  and  good  pasture,  about 
six  miles.     The  beauty  of  the  town  in  a  manner  standi! h  of  our 
street,     Yel  there  be  mirny    hues   beside*.     There   is   a  meane 
church  in  the  chiefe  street,  and  there  is  once  a  week  a  meetly  cele- 
brute    market.     The  town   itself   is  somewhat   fbule  and  dirtyc 
(when  any  raine  falleth)  with  ninch  carriage  through  the  streets, 
bein<j  over  ill  paved,  or  not   paved,     I  asked  a  saulti  r  how  many 
furnaces    [\a\  had  in  all  the  3  springes,   he  numbered  theiu  at  18 
score,  thai  is  360,  saying  that  every  one  of  thera  payed  yearly  to 
the  kinge  6s.  8d.     The  people  that  be  about  the  furnaces  be  very 
ill   coloured/'     This  description  might  indeed  answer  for  the  pre- 
sent day,  and  a  stranger  might  suppose  that  the  pavement  had 
out  been  repaired  since  the  days  of  Lclaud.     The  market  of  which 
lie  speaks,  was  then  held  near  the  George  Inn,  which  is  the  house 
alluded  to  by  the  same  writer,  where  he  says,  "  going  out  of  the 
to wne's  end,  I  saw  a  fayre  and  tyinbre  house,  longing  to   Mr. 
Newport."  Since  that  time,  however,  a  market-house  was  built  of 
timber  in  the  year  1628.     It  stands  in   the  street  leading  to  the 
canal,  and  is  at  present  in  rather  a  ruinous  state.     Friday  is  the 
market  day,  and  the   fairs  are  held  on  the  28th  of  October,  arid 
21st  of  December,  for  linen  cloth   and  hats.     The  church  in  the 
town   is  very  old,   and  seems  going  to  decay ;  and  there  was  for- 
merly dependant  upon  this  church  of  St.  l\ter,  a  chapel  erected 
on  the  bridge,  through  the  middle  of  which,  passed  the  high  road 
leading  to  Bromsgrove,  so  that  in  an  old  MS.*  in  the  British 
Museum,  it  is  said  that  the  cart-way  lay   through  the  church. 
In    fact,  the  reading  desk  and  pulpit   were  ou    one  aide  of  the 
road,  whilst  the  congregation  sat  on  the  other  ;  hut   the  commis- 
sioners of  the  turnpike  obtained  leave  from  the  Patron  and  Incum- 
bent of  St,  Peter's,  to  remove  it,  on  condition  of  their  building 
a  new  one  near  it.     This  they  did,  but  it  is  uow  in  ruins.     There 
js  another  church,  on  the  cliff  ou  the  north  bide  of  the  river,  over- 
looking the  town. 

There 
*  Ayicough'i  Cftiiilogar,  1Q4S 
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There  is  a  part  of  the  town  called  Duderkill,  which  ia  Willis 
is  mistakenly  cat  tod  Doddeshall ;  here  was  ooce  a  (tee  chapel  or 
hospital,  dedi rated  to  St,  Mary,  under  the  priory  of  Wo r reefer, 
and  containing  a  master  and  some  poor  brethren.  There  was  also 
a  house  of  friars,  h  eremites  of  the  order  of  SL  Augustine  founded 
by  the  Beauchamps,  Earl*  of  Warwick. 

But  Droitwicli  is  most  remarkable  for  its  Salt  wouks,  which 
are  as  old  as  the  year  BIG.     At  the  Domesday  shares  of 

them  were  annexed  to  estates  in  the  county,  at  the  distance  even  of 
fifteen  miles,  and  that  in  proportion  to  the  wood  which  those  rs* 
tates  afforded,  as  coals  were  then  unknown  as  art  article  of  foel; 
and  sometimes  the  wood  was  paid  for  in  salt.  The  principal  pits, 
indeed,  belonged  to  the  crown,  and  from  the  grunt  of  king 
John  of  his  pits  to  the  burgesses,  until  the  year  1689,  the  great 
proportion  was  monopolized  by  those  grantees,  whoa*  piLs  in  Vf 
wich  and  Netberwich,  gave  them  a  very  large  annual  income, 
About  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  however,  a  Mr.  Stcy- 
nor,  a  bold  speculator,  and  well  versed  in  the  lows  respe 
landed  property,  determined  to  break  through  a  sy*t*m  which  ho 
considered  as  unfounded  either  in  equity  or  in  reason,  and  he  ac- 
cordingly sunk  some  pits  in  his  own  ground,  For  this  mi 
merit  of  chartered  rights,  the  corporation  immediately  Gor- 
an action  ;  their  exclusive  right,  however,  was  set  aside,  and 
verdict  recorded,  which  stated  that  all  persons  in  possession  of 
landed  property,  not  within  the  limits  of  the  royal  grant,  had  a 
legal  rijrht  to  sink  pits,  and  to  manufacture  salt  for  their  own  pro* 
fit,  without  loss  or  hindrance.  Mr,  Steyuor,  here  spoken  of,  in 
this  more  fortunate  period  of  his  life,  resided  in  the  western  nktrta 
of  the  town,  in  a  house  which  has  the  wreathed  and  ornamented 
chinnies  of  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  a  court-* ard  be* 
fore  it,  and  winch  appears  now  to  be  turned  into  a  farm-house ; 
but  he  soon  after  shared  the  fate  of  most  projectors,  bein-j  ruined 
by  lawsuits;  and  though  the  champion  of  public  rights,  was  yet, 
after  spending  a  large  estate,  obliged  to  depend  upon  parochial 
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allowance  for  a  subsistence;  and  his  daughter  was  in  1777,  a  pau- 
per of  Claincs  parish* 

In  consequence  of  the  bcforementioncd  verdict,  however,  a  great 
change  took  place  in  Droitwicii ;  for  the  value  of  the  chartered 
pits  diminished  so  rapidly,  that  in  1725,  they  were  worth  no* 
thing,  in  consequence  also  of  a  discovery  of  Sir  Richard  Lane,  who 
having  bored  through  the  stratum  of  gypsum,  or  alabaster,  which 
had  hitherto  formed  the  floor  of  the  springs,  was  enabled  to  in- 
crease the  quantity  of  brine  to  any  necessary  proportion,  It  is 
necessary  to  premise,  that  the  great  substratum  of  the  vicinity  of 
Droitwich  seems  to  be  a  salt  rock,  which  usually  lies  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet  below  the  level ;  on  boring 
in  any  part,  the  salt  springs  are  met  with  about  one  hundred  and 
leu  fret  In  low  the  surface;  the  borer  must  then  pass  through 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  of  gypsum,  when  the  brine  river 
of  about  tweuty-two  inches  in  depth  is  met  with,  after  which,  is 
a  bed  of  salt  rock  hitherto  unexplored.*  Sir  Richard  had  no 
sooner  completed  his  perforation,  than  a  stream  of  strong  brine 
boiled  up  so  suddenly,  and  with  such  a  prodigious  force,  as  to 
drown  the  workmen  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit;  aud  bis  success  was 
so  complete,  that  the  proprietors  of  the  neighbouring  lands  pursu- 
ed the  same  method,  producing  in  a  very  short  time  a  much  great* 
er  quantity  of  the  brine  than  could  possibly  be  consumed  in  the 
manufacture.  This  has  undoubtedly  increased  the  quantity  pre- 
pared for  sale,  and  of  course  given  more  employ  to  the  industrious ; 
yet  it  is  still  to  be  lamented,  that  it  was  attended  with  the  total 
destruction  of  the  old  pits,  and  ronsMjuciitly  with  the  utter  ruin  of 
many  families,  and  several  charities  also,  which  had  their  income 
secured  under  the  chatter. 

Now,  any  person  who  has  land  in  this  district,  may  sink  a  pit, 
at  the  very  moderate  expense  of  fifty  or  sixty  pounds  sterling, 

Vol.  XV.  M  which 

*  In  a  search  for  this  brine  river  made  a  few  years  ago,  the  miners  passed 
through  four  feet  of  mould,  thirty  -two  of  marl,  forty  of  gypsum,  a  brine 
river  of  twenty-two  inches,  and  seventy-five  feet  of  gypsum  in  another  stra* 
turn,  jitter  which  they  came  to  the  »alt  rock* 
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render  Ibe  river  Salwarpe  navigable  for  the  sum  of  7301. ;  this, 
however,  failed:  after  the  restoration,  Lord  Windsor,  whose  es- 
tates lay  in  the  neighbourhood,  proposed  to  make  it  navigable  by 
means  of  six  locks,  but  thai  plan  also  was  soon  laid  aside.  No- 
thing afterwards  was  undertaken  until  1755,  when  a  Mr.  Baker, 
a  druggist  in  the  metropolis,  revived  an  old  project  of  conveying 
the  brine  by  means  of  pipes  to  Hawford,  on  the  Severn's  banks; 
but  the  scheme  had  too  many  interested  in  its  opposition,  had  it 
even  been  practicable.  It  was  then  left  to  that  self-taught  genius, 
Brindley,  to  give  in  a  plan  and  estimate  of  a  canal,  live  miles  and 
a  half  in  length,  which  he  calculated  might  be  executed  for 
13,3631.:  this  was  sanctioned  by  Parliament  in  1768,  and  the 
canal  was  finished  in  1771,  but  at  an  expense  of  25,0001.  which, 
indeed,  is  moderate,  when  we  consider  how  well  the  canal  pays. 
In  this  canal,  which  has  six  locks,  the  whole  fall  is  sixty  faei  ; 
in  the  proportion  of  one  foot  in  the  first  three  miles,  and  of  fifty- 
eight  feet  six  inches  in  the  last  two  miles.  It  admits  vessels  of 
sixty  tons :  coals  and  salt  are  the  principal  articles  of  carriage; 
and  as  far  back  as  1782,  it  paid  10001,  per  annum. 

Droitwich  has  not  been  very  rich  in  biography ;  we  can  fiud 
but  one  remarkable  person  in  the  annals  of  the  town,  but  then  he 
was  a  saint !  This  was  Richard dc  Burford,  born  here,  and  who 
studied  at  Oxford,  Paris,  and  Boulogne.  He  was  chancellor  to 
Thomas  a  Becket,  and  afterwards  chancellor  of  Oxford,  and  bishop 
of  Chichester ;  and  was  a  man  of  such  extraordinary  learning  in 
those  times,  of  such  integrity,  such  an  eloquent  preacher,  and  so 
eminent  for  his  good  life,  that  after  his  death  he  was  canonized 
by  Pope  Urban  III,  in  1202.  The  salt  springs  having  failed 
during  his  life  time,  it  was  said  that  hi*  prayers  had  miracu- 
lously restored  them,  which  iuduced  the  Sailers  to  institute  a 
festival  at  the  springs  in  honour  of  him ;  but  with  respect  to  this, 
Fuller  observes,*  H  as  for  the  report  that  the  wiches,  or  suit-; 
in  this  county  were  miraculously  preserved  by  the  prayers  of  this 
holy  man,  their  unsavoury  lie  hath  not  a  grain  of  probability  to 

M  2  season 

•  Fuller^  Wortliie-. 
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season  it,  it  appearing  by  ancient  authors  that  salt  uratrr  fl 
there  time  out  of  mind,  before  tirM  wilk  was  gtreo  by  cithn 
mother  or  nurse  to  this  Saint  tttclianl  I*     The 

amvoKATtos 
of  this  town  consists  of  two  bailiffs,  and  an  in  number  of 

burgesses  of  the  salt  springs,  who  do  not  amount  at  present  to 
more  than  fifteen,  though  they  have  been  forty  in  number,    f I 
wich  first  sent  numbers  to  Parliament  in  the  2M  of  Edirard  1 
which,  however,  was  soon  after  discontinued  until  1554  :  and 
present  charter  was  acquired  ta  □  of  J  Ames  I,  when  the 

bailiffs  and  burgesses,  recorder,  town  clerk,  &c.  Wei  1  Into 

a  corporation,  and  the  power  given  to  them  of  enacting  such  bye- 
laws  for  their  own  government,  as  should  not  interfere  will 
taw  of  the  land. 

The  freedom  of  this  borough  may,  or  rather  might,  be  gained 
several  ways ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  curious  that  any  woman  who 
is  born  or  adopted  a  burgess,  may  divest  herself  of  it,  and  g|i 
to  her  husband  ;  but  there  seems  no  probability  at  present  of  this 
right  being  called  into  any  active  exercise.  The  Foleys  and 
Winningtons  have  for  some  years  been  tlie  represent 

Hanbchy  Hall,  now  the  residence  of  John  Philip 
a  very  spacious  mansion,  erected  by  Mr.  Vernon,  n  barrister,  *nd 
representative  of  one  branch  of  that  ancient  family  about  the 
1710.  It  is  completely  in  the  style  of  that  period,  consisting  of 
a  centre  and  two  wings ;  and  as  the  window  tax  was  then  un- 
known, it  contains  an  immense  number  of  windows  and  d< 
owing  to  the  number  arid  small n ess  of  the  various  apartui< 
According  b  the  style  then  in  vogue,  it  has  numerous 
arched  cellars;  large  and  extensive  stables;  but  unfortuiu 
offices  are  in  full  view  of  the  house.  Like  the  houses  of  thai  age, 
the  ball  and  staircase  arc  painted  with  allegories,  mythology,  Ucc 
and  by  an  artist  no  less  famous  than  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  of 
whose  politics,  as  well  as  those  of  the  master  of  the  house,  we 
may  judge  by  his  having  introduced  SacAeverttl  carried  away  by 
There  are  several  pictures ;  and  there  was  a  famous  one 

gf 
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of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden*  drawn  from  the  life,  for  Bishop  Ro- 
binson. The  house,  indeed,  contains  every  thing  to  make  it 
comfortable,  though  old  fashioned,  Kir  a  private  gentleman ;  and 
is  surrounded  by  a  well  wooded  park  of  130  acres,  in  which  there 
are  many  breaks  Leading  to  pleasing  prospects. 

The  parish  is  hut  small,  and  has  a  small  church,  which  stands 
on  a  bill  a  little  In  il  H  •  tward  of  the  ball,  from  which  there  is 
.«  prospect  wdl  worth  viewing.  The  church  itself  is  a  conspi- 
cuous object,  standing  on  such  au  eminence  that  it  is  necessary 
to  ascend  180  steps  from  the  parsouage-house.  In  it  there  is  a 
lu&udrioiue  monument  of  Counsellor  Vernon,  the  builder  of  the 
hail,  whose  heiress,  in  17b0,  married  into  the  noble  family  of 
Exeter.  He  is  represented  reclining,  in  his  robes,  with  Justice 
and  Law  on  each  side.  There  is  another  elegant  pyramidal  one 
lo  Bowater  Vernon,  Esq  :  the  figure  is  fine,  and  in  the  attitude  of 
study  ;  but  by  a  strange  incongruity,  the  upper  half  is  parti)  in 
Roman  costume,  whilst  the  lower  is  in  breeches  and  slippers. 
The  monument  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Vernon,  Esq.  who 
died  in  1771,  lias  an  elegant  figure  leaning  on  the  urn;  the  ex* 
prcssion  is  jine,  and  all  the  attitude  easy,  except  the  right  arm, 
which  is  drawn  rather  too  far  forward. 

1  i »  kenham  lies  a  little  to  the  eastward  :  it  belonged  once  to 
the  Culpeppers,  and  then  to  the  Hanburys.  The  church,  dedi- 
cated to  St  John  the  Baptist,  is  a  very  neat  building,  and  con- 
tains many  curious  monuments*  The  iron  trade  has  spread  thus 
far ;  and  the  inhabitants  have  long  been  famous  for  the  manufac- 
tory of  needles.  Nor  is  their  education  neglected ;  for  Sir 
Thomas  Cookes,  Bart.  lied  a  school  here   for  boys  and 

girls,  which  he  endowed  with  fiOl.  per  annum  for  ever,  out  of 
lands  near  this  place,  He  w/aa  founder  of  Worcester  College  in 
Oxford,  and  ordered  this  to  be  the  second  school  from  whence  the 
scholars  for  that  college  should  '  ;  Bromsgrove  being  the 

The  Forest  of  Fa  kenham  has  already  been  mentioned  as 
having  been  very  extensive  :  here  too  was  a  station  for  the  jus- 

M  3  tices, 
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tices  in  Eyre;  and  a  prison   for  delinquents  against  the  forest 
laws.     Drayton,  in  his  Polyolbion,  thus  notices  it : 


"  WhiUt  Clent  add  Licky  thus,  doe  boifce  cxpres*c  their  pride. 

As  S«l*arp  slips  along  by  Feck'nham's  shady  side, 
That  forest  hiia  affect*  in  wandering  to  the  **  vch  - 
But  he  himself  by  salts,  there  seeking  to  enricb 
His  Feck'nham  quite  Iorg» 

This  village  has  two  annual  fairs,  both  for  call  I  e  ;  and  he! 
Ike  26th  of  March,  and  30th  of  September" .* 

John  de  Feckenham,  a  man  deserving  of  particular  record,  was 
thus  called,  because  his  parents,  who  were  poor  peop! 

e  bordering  on  the  forest :  his  proper  name,  however,  wis 
llmimun,  which  seems  to  have  heen  changed  for  the  oil. 
Cording  to  the  monkish  custom.  Wood,  in  Ins  Athcnar,  gives  in 
intortsting  account  of  him,  and  says,  that  while  he  was  yet  t 
child,  he  was  very  apt  to  learn,  having  a  natural  genius  to  good 
s,  and  to  any  thing  thai  seemed  good;  which  being  per- 
ceived hy  the  priest  of  his  parish,  he  was,  by  the  endeavours  sod 
persuasions  of  several  considerable  persons,  taken  into  Evesham 
tnonruitery,  from  whence  he  was  sent  to  Gloucester  College,  Ox- 
ford, where  there  were  apartments  for  the  young  monks  of  that 
abbey  to  lodge  in ;  but  on  his  return  to  Evesham,  that  abbey 
being  dissolved  in  t53£,  he  had  an  allowance  of  100  florins  per 
annum  from  the  exchequer.  Being  committed  prisoner  to  the 
Tower,  during  the  changes  of  the  reformation,  he  was  released, 
"  or  rather  borrowed  hence  for  a  time,  by  Sir  Philip  Hobie,  for  no 
other  reason  but  to  dispute  about  matters  of  religion,  to  satisfy 
Protestants,  who  then  thought  tjiat  their  religion  could  not  lit 
denied/*  He  disputed  with  C runnier,  Ridley,  and  Latimer,  about 
these  points,  a  short  time  preparatory  to  their  martyrdom ;  yet 
during  the  whole  time  of  Queen  Mary's  reign,  he  employed  htm* 
self  in  doing  good  offices  for  the  persecuted  Protestants  of  every 

rank 

•  The  circuit  of  the  ancient  bound*  of  the  forest,  may  be  found  at  the  Bri- 
tish Museum.    Cotton's  Co),  NERO.  D.  III.  4. 
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Tank  in  life;  and  even  ventured  to  intercede  with  the  queen  for 
the  princess  Elizabeth,  for  which  he  watt  for  some  time  in  dis- 
grace. He  was  shortly  after  made  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  Abfiot 
of  Westminster,  which,  otfice  he  was  the  last  to  hold ;  and  win  u 
Queen  Elizabeth  came  to  the  crown,  and  the  reformation  again 
began  to  take  place,  he  still  ventured  to  deny,  and  to  niakt 
speeches  against  her  supremacy  in  the  House  of  Peers.*  It  is  re- 
corded that  the  Protestant  queen  was  so  struck  wit  It  his  character 
for  learning,  piety,  charity,  humility,  and  other  virtues,  as  to 
offer  him  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  provided  he  would 
take  the  oath,  and  conform  to  the  ritual  of  the  church  of  England 
as  then  established  ;  but  this  he  refused.  After  this  he  seems  to 
have  suffered  persecution,  was  committed  prisoner  to  t lie  Tower, 
and  obliged  to  undergo  several  disputes  with  Protestant  di\ 
about  religion  ;  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  he  was  nut  permitted  to 
be  one  of  those  that  were  publicly  to  dispute  with  their  antago- 
nists, as  happened  more  than  once  in  the  early  part  of  Elizabeth's 
reign.  During  the  preceding  reign  of  Mary,  he  held  a  confer- 
ence with  Lady  Jane  Grey,  prior  to  her  death ;  tin*  he  published. 
He  wrote  many  other  things ;  and  performed  and  established  many 
charities,  as  yet  but  tittle  known,  but  whieh  are  now  in  a  train 
of  elucidation,  from  the  genius  and  industry  of  a  gentleman  well 
qualified  for  the  task,  who  has  been  for  some  time  occupied  with 
the  investigation  of  the  Habyngdon  and  other  M*SS.  in  order  to 
leave  nothing  unknown  respecting  the  county  which  is  worthy  of 
enquiry. 

Crowle  lies  about  six  miles  south-east  of  Droitwich.  It  is  a 
pleasant  viHtga,  hut  not  much  frequented,  being  out  of  the  gene- 
ral line  of  high  roads :  we  mention  it  particularly,  as  there  is  an 
anecdote  respecting  it,  which  may  give  some  rmwght  into  the 
manners  of  the  priesthood,  previous  to  the  reformation.  It  then 
belonged  to  the  prior  and  couveut  of  Worcester;  and  a  short  time 
before  the  dissolution,  some  reasons  having  induced  that  body  to 
tempt  William  More,  their  then  prior,  to  resign,  they  gave  him  in 

M  4  lien 

•  About  this  period  ho  planted  the  elm*  in  Dean'*  yard,  VVcitinimter* 


tten*his  town  of  Crowle,  with'  the  plate,  fotu,  s»d  loMttHta^^l 
tiw  same  time  they  permitted  his*  still  to  rotate  Spartans  jstt 
the  priory,  gave  him  the  keep  of  two  geldings^  sattcieit  fart  el 
loth  places,  a  monk  to  wait. on  htm  an^eay  faa*e*<aa*Vetty 
pounds  per  annum.  They  gave  hka  alio  the  inllaeejatei  ssssyjif 
1000s  marks,  and  paid  his  debts  afnoimting  to  WOjL  .  * « »  najfj 
•  Hhdip,  or  Hendlin  Hall,  lies  to  the  southward  of  Bmiiwisfr 
about  half  way  on  the  road  to  Worcester,  and  imttotritf  s£whe 
distance  of  two  large  fields  from  the  eastern  side  of  the,  high  iasjil 
It  is  now  a  hoarding  school  for  young  ladies;  ssitiiras.:oaee^ss 
femarkable  for  its  private  history,  as  for  the  ettnwridiaaaf^  iinsk* 
aer  in  which  it  is  built  Its  erection  took  pmee  abont  ^iSL<ttga 
of  Henry  VIII.  or  shortly  afterwards  in  the  reign  of  fifaahetk; 
and  it  is  not  only  completely  in  the  exterior  architectural  style*  of 
that  period,  but  is  also  in  the  interior,  highly  Hlussratftne  el  He 
then  general  mode  of  life,  and  of  the  additional  securities! 
its  builder  almost  foresaw  would  be  necessary  for  hk  i 
Ift met,  whoever  has  wandered  with  the  writers  of  i 
jfoougb  towers,  turrets,  winding  passages,  creakfcsg' 
and  dark  closets,  would  here  find  themselves  at  hmm  t  .there  ft 
scarcely  an  apartment  that  has  not  secret  Ways  of  going  in  or 
going  out;  some  have  back  staircases  concealed  in  the  walls; 
others  have  places  of  retreat  in  their  chimnies ;  some  have  tfcep* 
doors ;  and  all  present  a  picture  of  gloom,  insecurity,  and  suspi- 
cion. To  sum  up  all,  we  may  say,  in  the  words  of  Gray,  that  the 
builder  has  contrived 

"  To  raise  the  ceiling'*  frettefl  height, 
Each  pannel  in  atchievements  cloathing, 
Rich  windows  that  exclude  the  light, 
4&4  passages  that  lead  to  nothing." 

'  It  is  not  the  less  interesting,  for  still  possessing  sonfe  oM 
family  portraits  of  those  most  connected  with  its  history;  and 
the  curious  tourist  may  see  Jokn  Abingdon,  or  Habyndon,*  Ihe 

builder 

•  This  name  if  so  variously  spelt  in  the  different  authorities  consulted,  that 
it  if  max  to  impossible  to  preserve  s  consistent  orthography. 
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builder  of  the  house;  he  was  cofferer  to  Queen  Elizabeth's  house- 
hold, but  a  Roman  Catholic  in  heart,  and  supposed  to  hav* 
favoured  the  claims  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots :  here  also  is  The* 
mas,  his  son,  of  wlyini  it  has  been  said,  that  his  punishment  for 
treasonable  practices  rendered  him  happy,  by  turning  his  atten- 
tion from  the  distractions  of  politics,  t«»  the  tranquillity  of  literary 
pursuits:  here  is  with  him  his  wife  Mary,  daughter  of  Lord 
Morley,  and  sislrr  tn  Lord  Monteagle,  to  whom  she  wrote  the 
secret  letter  which  led  k>  the  discovery  of  the  gunpowder  plot  iu 
the  reign  of  James,  new  iu  the  paper-oince  at  Whitehall, 

Thumas  Haht/itftdon  deserves  particular  notice  here,  as  his 
MSS.  respecting  this  county  are  highly  interesting  to  all  inves- 
ti tutors  of  its  history  and  antiquities.  Wood,  in  his  Alkena, 
calls  him  son  of  John,  son  of  Richard  H.  of  Brock hampton  is 
Herefordshire,  and  says  he  was  born  at  Thorpe,  in  Surry,  in 
1560  ;  at  sixteen  he  became  a  commoner  iu  Lincolu  College, 
Oxford,  and  after  three  years'  study  was  seat  to  the  universities 
of  Paris  and  Rheiras,  Returning  to  EngUiud,  he  became  pos- 
■essor  of  llinlip  on  his  father's  death,  and  soon  made  a  conspi- 
cuous figure  in  the  attempts  at  the  revival  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  for  which  he  twice  owed  his  life  to  the  clemency  of  two 
monarchs.  His  first  glaring  attempt  was  in  lh<  mg$  of  Eliza- 
beth, with  the  iutention  of  releasing  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  from 
her  prison,  for  whi«  h  he  Mitlirtd  siv  years*  imprisonment  in  the 
Tower,  where,  as  Wood  observes,  u  he  profited  more  iu  that  time 
in  several  sorts  of  learning  than  he  had  before  in  all  his  life.** 
It  is  indeed  probable  that  he  would  Imve  suffered  as  well  at 
others,  had  not  the  queen  remembered  that  he  was  her  own  god- 
son, and  also  been  influenced  by  the  consideration  of  his  father's 
faithful  sen  ices.  Afte*  Elizabeth's  decease,  and  the  accession 
of  James,  he  seems  to  have  been  as  inimical  to  the  son's  claim, 
as  he  had  been  partial  to  that  of  the  mother ;  and  he  would  cer- 

ftly,  and  most  deservedly,  have  been  executed  for  his  connec- 
tion with  the  gunpowder- plot  conspirators,  had  not  his  father*in- 
law,  Lord  Morley,  interested  himself  for  a  pardon,  which  was 


as»«aV»! 

im 

to  J 
for  ill 

mi  the  groaad  warfc  atf  I 

alluded  to.  n  k  veil  btmi  that 
to  save  the  Itfp  «f  her  anther,  Lord 
wrote  the  obscnre  letter  received  by  km  oa  the  very 
the  explosion  was  to  have  takes  place,  and  wiridi 
oaly  could  trodenrtand*  It  has  beta  aaaposed  that 
i  aade  great  alterations  in  the  I 
sad  that  being  perpetually  i 
see*,  as  at  onee  dessanded  secrecy  in  tkor  i 
at  require  means  *f  concealnieat  and  eaeaae,  tffisaadaat; 
with  much  ingenuity  converted  thin  baildiag  ate  a  H 
piaw  for  aucfa  purposes.  Indeed,  aa  we  hare  - 
it  b  filled  with  a  variety  of  hiding  places,  an  carefully 
and  concealed,  as  to  elade  almost  all  research.  Poor  of  the  hat 
conspirators,  Owen  and  Chambers,  Garnet  and  Hill,  were  con- 
cealed in  pairs  in  two  of  those  recesses,  which  are  soil  pointed 
oat;  and  their  concealment  was  so  ingenious,  that  althoagh  those 
teat  in  pnrsnit  were  certain  of  their  being  here,  yet  it  required 
the  hcessant  research  of  eight  days  to  discover  then.  This  ban 
been  detailed  in  a  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  which  state*, 
that  "  Sir  Henry  Bromlie,  on  Monday  January  20th  last,  by 
break  of  day,  did  engirt  and  round  beset  the  house  of  Mayater 
Thomas  Abbingdon,  at  Hendlip  near  Worcester.  Mr.  Abbing- 
don  not  being  then  at  home,  but  ridden  abroad  about  none  occa- 
sions best  known  to  himself,  the  house  being  goodlie  and  of  great 
receipt,  it  required  the  more  diligent  labour  and  pains  in  the 

searching* 

•  These  M8S.  are  Uow  id  the  library  of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  and  are 
undergoing  amort  accurate  rerisal, as  before  observed. 
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searching.  It  appeared  there  was  no  want;  and  Mr.  Abbingdoti 
coming  home  that  night,  the  commission  and  proclamation  being 
shewn  to  him,  he  denied  any  such  men  to  be  in  his  house  $  and 
voluntarily  to  die  at  Jiis  own  gate,  if  any  such  were  to  be  found 
in  his  house,  or  in  that  shire ;  but  this  libera),  or  rather  rash 
speech,  could  not  cause  the  search  so  slightly  to  be  given  over, 
the  cause  enforced  more  respect  than  that,  or  words  of  any  such 
like  nature ;  and  proceeding  on  according  to  the  trust  reposed  in 
him,  in  the  gallery  over  the  gate  there  were  found  two  canning 
and  artificial  conveyances  in  the  main  brick  wall,  so  ingeni- 
ously framed,  and  with  such  art,  as  it  cost  much  labour  ere  they 
could  be  found.  Three  other  secret  places,  contrived  by  no  less 
skill  and  industry,  were  found  in  and  about  the  chimnies,  in  one 
whereof  two  of  the  traitors  were  close  concealed.  These  chimney 
conveyances  beiug  so  strangely  formed,  having  the  entrances  into 
them  so  curiously  covered  over  with  brick,  mortared  and  made 
last  to  planks  of  wood,  and  coloured  black  like  the  other  parts 
of  the  chimney,  that  very  diligent  inquisition  might  welt  have 
passed  by  without  throwing  the  least  suspicion  on  such  unsuspi- 
cious places.  And  whereas  divers  runnels  are  usually  made  to 
chimnies  according  as  they  are  combined  together,  and  serve  for 
necessary  use  in  several  rooms,  so  here  were  some  that  exceeded 
common  expectation,  seemingly  outwardly  fit  for  carrying  forth 
smoke ;  but  being  further  examined  and  seen  into,  their  service 
was  to  no  such  purpose ;  but  onlv  to  lend  air  and  light  downward 
into  the  concealments,  where  such  as  were  inclosed  in  them  at  any 
time  should  be  hidden.  Eleven  secret  corners  and  conveyances 
were  found  in  the  said  house,  all  of  them  having  books,  massing 
•tuff,  and  popish  trumpery,  in  tiiem,  only  two  excepted,  which 
appeared  to  have  been  found  in  former  searches,  and  therefore  had 
now  the  less  credit  given  to  them.  But  Mayster  Abbiugdon 
would  take  no  knowledge  of  any  of  these  places,  nor  that  the 
books  or  massing  stuff  were  any  of  his,  until  at  length  the  deeds 
of  his  lands  were  found  in  one  of  them,  whose  custody  doubtless 
Jie  would  not  commit  to  any  place  of  neglect,  or  where  be  could 
4  have 
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have  no  intelligence  of  them,  whereto  be  could  then  devise  no 
sufficient  excuse.  Three  days  had  been  fully  spent,  and  uo  iuad 
found  there  alt  this  while;  but  upon  the  fourth  day  iu  the  morn- 
ing, fro «n  behind  the  wainscot  in  the  galleries,  came  forth  two 
men  of  their  own  voluntary  accord,  as  being  uo  longer  able  there 
to  conceal  thcrnsi  lives,  for  they  confessed  that  they  iuid  but  one 
apple  between  them,  which  was  all  t  mure,  they  hud  re- 

ceived during  the  lim^  they  wen  Ofi£  of  them  was 

named  Owm,  who  afterwards  murdered  himself  in  lbs  Tower; 
ann   the  oikil  Chambers  :  but  they    would  hike  uo  other  know- 
ledge  of  an>  other  men's  being  in  the  house,     On  th< 
the   before- id  en  tinned  place  in  the  chimney   was  found  , 
ad  most   cunning  conveyance  came  Henry 
tl^  Jesuit,  sought  for,  and  another  with  him  named  Hull;  mar- 
in*  lade,  and  oilier  sweet-meats,  were  found  there  lying  by  them; 
but  their  belter  maintenance  had  been  by  a  quill  or  reed, 
a  little  hole  in  a  chimney  that  barked  another  chimney  into  a 
gentlewoman's  chamber;  and  by  that  passage,  caw  die,  broths,  and 
warm  drinks,  bad  been  conveyed  to  Hum/*     Of  these. 
was   executed  in  Loudon,  and   the  others  in   | 
bouse  is  at  present  rather  in  a  ruinous  state;  many  oi  the  win- 
dows blocked  up ;  the  gardens,  all  in  disorder,  but  with  the  home 
ground*   affording  a  good  idea  of  ancient  manners  :  the   small 
church  too,  which  almost  joins  the  house,  des  mticc  of 

tin    inquisitive  tourist, 

Hawfojid,  a  nasal  village,  lies  to  the  westward  of  this 
a  utiles.      Here  is  the  junction  of  the  Sal  warp  a  B,  and 

the  Droitwich  Canal  ;  with  bridges  on  tin  high  road  to  Kid- 
niter.  There  is  a  very  handsome  seal  bare  belonging  to 
Mr.  Welsh,  a  gentleman  of  large  fort  urn  ,  who  is  turning  the 
high  road  at  his  own  expense,  in  ordu  to  rente  it  "<>t  oat] 
commodious  for  the  public,  but  also  to  throw  it  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  rear  of  his  own  house  and  offices.  The  house 
stands  upon  a  high  bank;  and  on  the  opposite  side  is  another, 
with  the  river  and  canal  flowing  between,  both  handsomely  dotted 

with 
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with  dump,  well   backed  by  plantations,  and  possessing  some 
\ery  fine  \\eWn  klotto  »>l    faaOM  und  distant  scenen.     The  botanist, 
in  this  neighbourhood,  will  find  much  amusem-nt,  particular^ 
v tv  curious  species  of  the  hoary    |d  mt  me,  ptauta  or 

lamb's  tongue,  diversified  with  stripes  of  a  bright  straw  colour. 

SalwarI'  stands  a  little  higher  up  the  river,  and  is  a  neat  and 
very  pleasant  village,  cm  a  oonwnandling  sift*,  tod  filed  with 
comfortable,  and  even  elegant,  mansions.  Leland,  speaking  of 
tliis  vilta  ,  ■*  from   llartlebury  I  rode  I  five  miles  by  en- 

l  ground,  having  meetly  good  grasse  and  come,  and  plenty 
of  wood,  till  I  come  to  a  stone  bridge,  under  the  which  runneth  a 
brook  coming  from  the  Wiche,  and  soe  a  little  lower  to  a  village 
called  Salop,  whereof  at  th  the  brook e  is  called  Salop 

brook  e."  It  has  a  church,  which  at  a  distance  is  a  very  couepi* 
cuotis  ofeppt,  hut  contains  nothing  particular  except  a  few  monu- 
ments, and  is  krpt  iu  very  ileal .  urdt*r. 

High  Park,  an  elegant  modem  mansion,  belonging  to  Philip 
Gresley,  Esq.  is  deserving  of  the  name,  from  its  commanding 
situation,  and  is  situated  al  a  small  distance  from  Sulwurp. 

This  village  is  biographically  remarkable  as  the  birth-place  of 
Richard  Beauehamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  in  1381  \  a  personage 
so  renowned  in  his  day  for  military  prowess,  and  other  accom- 
plishments, as  to  have  it  said,  that  in  him  the  twelve  labours  of 
Hercules  found  a  real  performer.* 

1.  Being  scarcely  twenty-two  years  old,  he  challenged  and 
justed  with  all  comers  at  the  queen's  coronation,  time  of  Henry 
IV. 

2.  He  engaged  Owen  Glendwr,  the  Welsh  rebel,  urid  defeated 
him,  taking  bis  banner  wi'li  kit  own  hand*, 

3.  He  conquered  the  two  Percies  at  Shrewsbury. 

4.  Being  challenged  at  Verona,  during  his  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  land,  by  Sir  Randolph  Malacot,  an  Italian,  to  fight  villi 
bim  at  three  weapons,  axe,  s*»rd,  and  dagger ;  he  would  have 
■lain  his  adversary  at  the  second  weapon,  had  not  some  of  the 
ipt (.tutors  seasonably  interceded  for  him. 

B    lighting 
•  Fnlkr'i  Worthtet. 
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&  Fighting  at  a  tournament  in  France,  with  Sir  Collard  Fieunes, 
at  every  stroke  he  bore  hi  m  backward  to  bis  horse;  and  whe 
the  French  suspected  that,  he  was  tied  to  bis  saddle*  lie 
ately  alighted,   and    mounted    again,    in  order  to   remove   their 
doubts* 

6.  Bung  eminently  successful  in  all  the  glorious  battles  of 
Henry  V.  in  France. 

7.  Being  sent  by  that  monarch  lo  the  council  of  Constance  with 
a  retinue  of  800  horse. 

8.  Having  killed  at  Constance,  a  German  duke,  who  challenged 
him  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor. 

9.  The  Empress  was  so  struck  with  his  valour,  that  she  took 
the  badge  from  one  of  the  Earl's  men,  being  a  plain  bear  of  silver, 
and  wore  it  on  her  shoulder,  But  tbe  next  day,  Warwick  pre- 
sented her  with  a  bear,  which  was  his  crest,  made  of  pearls  and 
precious  stones. 

10.  Being  sent  by  King  Henry  V.  with  1000  men  at  arms,  to 
fetch  his  Queen,  Katharine,  only  daughter  of  the  French  monarch, 
he  fought  with  the  Earls  of  Vendosme  and  Limousin,  killed  one 
of  them  with  his  own  hand,  routed  their  forces  of  5000  men,  and 
brought  the  lady,  whom  he  saw  safely  married  to  his  king, 

11.  Henry,  by  his  will,  appointed  him  governor  of  bis  infant 
son,  during  his  minority,  and  also  made  him  Lieutenant  of  all 
France. 

12.  During  his  lite,  the  success  of  British  affairs  in  France  ' 
progressive,  but  retrograde  after  bis  death. 

Sigismimd,  the  empejor,  whilst  in  England,  affirmed  to  Henry, 
that  no  Christian  king  had  such  another  Knight,  for  wisdom, 
education,  and  manhood;  and  he  uls^,  under  the  sanction  of  his 
Imperial  authority,  and  with  the  content  of  the  king,  ordered  that 
he  should  in  future  be  culled  "  the  Father  of  Courtesie." 

Whilst  on  his  last  voyage  to  Normandy,  a  gale  came  on,  which 
threatened  him  with  shipwreck,  when  he  immediately  put  on  his 
armour,  and  had  himself,  his  lady,  and  infant  son,  lashed  to  the 
mainmast,  in  order,  that  being  found  with  his  coat  armour,  bo 

might 
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night  have  Christian  burial,  becoming  of  a  Knight.  He  escaped 
shipwreck,  but  died  at  Rouen,  to  1439,  and  is  buried  at  War* 
wick ;  and  Fuller  concludes  his  character,  by  saying  that  hit 
deeds  of  chanty  were  little  inferior  to  the  achievements  of  hit 
valour. 

Westwood  House,  the  seat  of  Sir  Herbert  Packinglon,  Bart 
abont  two  miles  to  the  westward  of  Droitwich,  in  the  centre  of 
an  extensive  park,  laid  out,  as  it  were,  in  rays  of  planting,  from  & 
centre  which  is  occupied  by  the  house.  The  park  contains 
much  excellent  timber,  producing  a  fine  shade,  and  affording  a  good 
specimen  of  ancient  customs.  It  has  also  a  considerable  lake  of 
sixty  acres,  but  originally  intended  to  be  one  hundred  ;  the  park 
itself,  consisting  of  about  two  hundred  acres.  The  trees  mostly 
oak,  and  encircling  the  house,  which  stands  upon  a  rising  ground, 
whilst  the  richness  of  the  wood,  combining  with  the  state  liness  of 
the  edifice,  forms  a  picture  of  ancient  magnificence,  highly  illus- 
trative of  those  times  *. 

Eustachia  de  Say,  and  her  son  Osbert  Fitzhugh,  having  give* 
the  church  here  to  the  Abbey  of  Font-Evraud,  in  France,  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  II. f  here  was  shortly  afterwards  a  small  priory, 
dedicated  lo  the  Blest  ed  Virgin,  for  six  nuns  of  the  Benedictine 
order,  which  at  the  dissolution  was  valued  at  781.  8s.  and  the 
priory,  and  most  of  the  lands  belonging  to  it,  were  then  granted 
by  Henry  VIII.  to  John  Pakyngtou,  Esq.  He  built  the  house, 
which  is  of  brick,  and  forms  a  square,  with  a  wing  from  each  cor- 
ner, the  whole  beiug  ornamented  with  turrets,  in  the  style  of 
Holland  House,  near  Kensington.  The  offices  are  in  the  rear;  & 
■  court  in  front,  with  high  walls  and  a  lurrelted  gateway ;  the 
gardens,  which  are  not  extensive,  surrouuded  by  walls ;  and  part 
uf  the  park  in  front  enclosed  with  light  railing.  The  house  be- 
gins to  exhibit  symptoms  of  decay ;  it  is  indeed  a  great  disadvan-, 
tage  attending  brick  buildings,  that  they  never  look  well  in  a  de* 
saying  state,  nor  will  ever  form  picturesque  ruins  like  those  of 


gtmtp  * 
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stone ;  besides,  we  are  apt  to  Attach  uncomfortable  ideas  to  an  old 
tmek  bouse,  und  to  judge  of  it  by  the  ragged  appearance  of « 
buildings  in  towns  of  the  same  mutt  rials. 

There  are  many  ancient  family  puintiugs ;  tbe  beat  of  whic 
may  be  seen  copied  in  Nash's  Survey.     Amongst  these  is  a  i 
rious  one  of  Sir  John  Perrot,  Knight  of  the   Bath,  and   Lor 
Justice  of  Ireland,  in  15*0.     His  mother  was  a  Berkeb  J  ; 
-Nairn ton,  in  his   Fragmenta  Regalia,  insinuates,  that  be  was 
natural  son  of  Henry  VIII.     "  If  w«  *  says  h«  . 

picture,  bis  qualities,  gesture,  and  voire,  with  *:      >  "I  the  kin 
xhich  memory  yet  retains  among  us,  they  will  plead  s 
he  was  a  surreptitious  child  of  the  blood  ft  d  m  tbe  < 

of  this  picture,  given   hy  Nash,  which  is  well  done,  any  pe 
tnay  observe  the  strong  similitude- to  tbe  suspected  father. 
John  Pakyngton,  Kut,  the  son  of  the  first  grantee,  was  sheriff* 
this  county,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.    Fuller  says  of  him,  that 
tl  being  a  fine,  but  no  assiduous  courtier,  he  drew  tl  n  be- 

tween himself  anil  the  light  of  the  queen's  favour,  and  then  in 
overwhelmed  the  remnant,  and  utterly  deputed  him  of  recovery  : 
and  they  say  of  him,  that  had  he  brought  less  to  the  court  tha 
he  did,  he  might  have  carried  away  more  than  he  brought,  for  I 
had  a  time  of  it,  but  was  no  good  husband  of  opportunity," 

This  house,  in  the  old  troublesome  times,  often  afforded 
asylum  to  learned  men  ;  parfimlaily  during  the  civil  wars,  to  1 
Bishops  Morley  and  Fell,  audio  Dr.  Hammond,  &e.    Itisge 
ucrally  supposed,  that  the  good  Lady    Pakyngton,  as  she    wa 
always  called,  was  the  authoress  of  "  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man/ 
written  in  concert  with  Bishop  Pell.     She  died  in  1679,  and 
also  "  The  Decay  of « Iiristian  Pic Ly"  attributed  to  her, 

Omberslev  \  Hftgv  stands  about  two  miles  west  of  Westwo 
House,  aud  six  miles  north  of  Worcester,  on  the  road  to  K ni- 
dii  minster.  This  was  anciently  "  pareell  of  the  possessions  of 
the  monastery  of  Evesham,  and  %he  fee-farm  of  tbe  rectory  and 
church,  with  the  tythes,  &c.  were  granted  hy  King  James  I.  in 
bis  8th  year,  to  Francis  Philips  and  Richard  More,  to  bold  in 
8  free 
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free  and  common  socca^e,  for  331"*  ami  from  them  the  manor 
was  purchased  by  the  eldest  son  of  Bishop  Sandys,  already  spoken 
of,  from  whom  it  has  descended  to  I  he  present  Marchioness 
Dowager  of  Downshire,  who  is  Baroness  Sandys,  in  her  own 
right. 

The  village  possesses  a  charter  for  a  fair  and  weekly  mar- 
ket, granted  by  Edward  III.  but  the  market  is  discontinued.  It 
consists  principally  of  ancient  wooden  framed  houses,  without 
any  appearance  of  industry  or  comfort ;  yet  it  is  large  and  po- 
pulous. Even  in  its  present  state  it  owes  much  to  the  Sandys 
family,  who  have  been  careful  that  the  inside  of  the  church  should 
be  neatly  paved,  and  kept  in  good  repair;  and  the  tourist  cannot 
rail  of  being  struck  witli  the  contrast  between  the  body  of  the 
church,  which  is  very  low,  and  the  loftiness  of  the  spire.  This 
flpire,  however,  though  very  handsome,  is  in  such  a  state  of  de- 
cay, as  to  require  being  taken  down.  The  charity  school  here, 
^re  understand,  is  managed  on  an  extensive  and  liberal  plan, 

OMBERSLEY  COURT, 

the  seat  of  the  Marchioness  of  Downshire,  stands  near  the  church, 
in  the  midst  of  extensive,  but  very  flat  grounds,  except  toward* 
the  river,  where  they  are  picturesque,  being  well  wooded.  The 
house  itself,  though  built  by  Samuel,  son  of  the  prelate,  and  the 
first  Lord  Sandys,  has  quite  att  air  of  modern  elegance,  and  will 
be  much  improved  by  a  new  stone  coating,  which  it  is  at  present 
receiving.  It  is  a  handsome  building,  consisting  of  a  centre  and 
two  wings,  and  is  not  too  gaudy,  but  comfortable  and  commodi- 
ous. The  present  repair  it  is  undergoing  is  far  from  being  finish* 
ed,  but  as  future  tourists  will  most  probably  find  the  valuable  col- 
lection of  portraits  nearly  in  their  present  order,  we  shall  subjoin 
*  brief  sketch  of  the  most  remarkable. 

The  Breakfast  Parlour  contains  a  portrait  over  the  chimney 
of  the  Honourable  John  Jtua*el,  third  son  of  Francis,  Earl  of  Bed- 
lord,  and  Colonel  of  the  Regiment  of  Guards,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II,  he  was  brother  to  the  glorious,  but  unfortunate,  httrA 

Vol,  XV,  N 
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J;  uaptL  Here  ore  also  a  portrait  of  Henry  Howard,  fourth  son  <*f 
the  Eur]  of  Arundel ;  and  a  very  capital  production  by  Vandyke, 
of  Charles  Lewis,  brother  of  Prince  Rupert. 

In  the  Saloon,  are  Bishop  Sandys,  and  his  wife  Cecilia,  over 
tlu  door;  Su  Samuel  Sandys,  eldest  sou  of  the  archbishop,  and 
his  wife  Mary  ;  then  comes  one  of  Dobsou's  best  performances  *, 
die  subject  of  which  is  Prince  Rupert  and  Colonel  Murray,  ow 
a  bottle,  persuading  Colonel  Kussd,  father  of  Lord  Orford,  tote- 
*wnc  bis  ixMmniatioiij  after  haying  thrown  it  up  in  di 
The  artist  has  executed  this  groupe  much  in  nature, 
appears  completely   tipsy,  and  n  »d  upon  a  flask, 

Murray,  who  may  be  known  at  first  sigh  I  for  a  Scotchman,  and 
is  drawn  with  a  sly  look,  but  still  with  a  soldicr-lLke  expression, 
is  dipping  bis  cockade  in  a  glass  of  Burgundy,  as  if  wetting  bu 
commission  anew.     Prince  Rupert  is  on    the  back  B  ibout 

as  sober  as  the  rest  of  the  parly,  with  a  star  uu  his  vfua 
is  indeed  au  anachronism    that  excites  a  doubt  r<  this 

bung   the  work  of  Dobson;  for  the  Star  of  the  Order  01 
Garter   was  not  introduced  until  the  reign  of  Cbarl 
JWf|ra  after  Dobson '»  death.     Here  is  also  a  very  fine  . 
by  Sir  Godfrey  Kik  Her,  of  Williaoi  Russel,  first  Duke  of  Bedford. 
Thomas  Cbeeke,  Lieutenant  ol  the  Tower,  with  a  red  scarf. 

In  the  JJitthtg  Parlour,   Mr.  Marty  u  S.iiid\s,   ;i  bay  of  five  Of 
six  Years  old,  about  1677,  sou  of  Captain  Samuel  Sand 

rviug  of  uotiec,  as  the  boy  is  tu  a  hunting-drtsfit  haiiug 
til  buttons  down  to  the  bottom  of  bis  coat,  shirt-slecv< 

with 


;:: 


•  Uttd  Of fbfd  (tlorace  Walpole)  mjs,   that  Dobson  w a*  c« lied  by  King 
CHihIcs,  "  the  Eitgtish  Tintnret,"  yet  he  «a»  no  excellent  pei  fauctf 

tUc  id  vantage  of  copying  tome  pictures  of  Titian  and  Vandyke,  prufited  »» 
much,  that  a  picture  lie  bad  drawn,  whilst  Robert  Peake, 

a  Rainier  and  dealer  in  pictures,  being  exposed  in  IhS  window  of*  shop  in 
£i»owhiil,Yaiidvl.e  passing  by,  was  struck  with  it,  and  enquiring  for 
found  hiiu  at  vv-»k   m  a  poor  gar  rat,  frwm  whence  he  took  htm,   and  recota- 
mended  him  to  the  king.     The  picture  alluded  to  jn  the  text,  may  h*\  i 
i ;-  ...  *  y.\  i   luunct  t  for,  being  ihrown  into  prison  I  r  debt,  be  died  In  I6I& 
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with  large  ruffles,  a  laced  cravat,  witlt  a  profusion  of  ribands,  a 
broad  girdle,  and  a  hunting  horn.  Lady  Denham.  Sir  John  Cheek, 
preceptor  to  Edward  VI. 

The  Staircase  has  a  large  painting,  executed  by  Fuller,  not  in 
a  very  good  style,  hut  extremely  curious  as  an  historical  memo- 
rial,  representing'  the  six  leading  wings  of  Queen  Anne's  reign, 
generally  known  as  the  Junto.  These  are  full  lengths ;  and  are, 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  with  a  blue  riband,  and  a  book  of  maps; 
Lord  Halifax,  with  medals;  Lord  Soniers,  with  a  book;  Lord 
Whart  v,  with  a  letter;  Lord  Sunderland,  with  a  blue  mantle  on 
bis  knee ;  and  Lord  Orford  standing  with  a  globe  and  maps  near 
him  on  the  floor.  In  order  to  give  the  figures  more  relief,  the 
painter  has  introduced  a  negro  in  the  back  ground,  holding  a  cur- 
tain. 

The  Bedchamber  contains  several  striking  portraits*  among 
which  is  a  good  picture  of  George  Sandys,  the  traveller  to 
Holy  Land.  He  was  brother  to  the  first  peer,  and  from  a  fond- 
ness lor  travelling,  rambled  over  Palestine,  Egypt,  and  great  part 
of  Turkey.  His  observations,  which  have  been  published,  and 
are  now  scarce,  are  very  amusing,  and  their  general  MfMCtMrfl 
has  been  subsequently  ascertained  by  later  tourists.  He  was  not 
only  remarkable  as  a  traveller,  but  as  a  poet,  of  whom  Dry- 
den  speaks  \try  highly ;  and  though  we  cannot  consider  hit 
poetical  effusions  as  equal  to  Pope,  yet  it  has  been  asserted, 
that  it  was  from  reading  a  translation  of  the  "  metamorphoses/1 
by  ffaadya.  that  Pope  was  first  prompted  to  his  poetical  efforts. 
Full  length  of  Edward  Denny,  Earl  of  Norwich.  Picture  of 
Hay,  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Carlisle,  which  has  been  engraved  in 
Pennant's  tour  to  Scotland.  In  short,  this  elegant  seat,  wl 
completed,  will  afford  much  gratification  to  the  visitor  of  taste, 

I  r  Castle  is  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  is  on 
the  western  side  of  the  river,  over  which  there  is  I  ferry.  Of 
the  ancient  castle,  said  to  have  been  the  family  seat  of  Ursa 
D'  Abetot,  first  hereditary  sheriff  of  Worcester,  there  are  now 
scarcely  any  remains,  unless  part  of  the  walls  are  incorporated  in 

N  fl  the 
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feet*  a  wmttU  of  later  date,  erected  hv  the 
csaav  ay  descent.  Surrounded  wilh  tin 
MM  alludes,  and  defended  by  towns,  t 
m  st-eludcd  grandeur;  but  hating  been 
i  at  Qiseen  Elizabeth,  by  Sir  Thomas  Bromley,  then  Lord 
ctlur,  lie  built  a  new  mansion,  whieh  is  still  stand m tr,  with 
later  additions,  and  being  turretted,  though  with  square 
forms,  in  conjunction  witii  some  remnants  of  the  aid 
lie,  a  picasin?  specimen  of  ancient  manners.  It  has  li 
lata  the  residence  of  tbe  Chillingworth  family,  but  is  now 
capied  by  a  farmer.  Indeed,  it  is  raelancboly  to  see  so 
of  our  ancient  mansions  either  disrobed  of  their  furniture,  and 
untenanted,  in  order  to  avoid  the  taxes,  or  merely  occupied  1 
some  illiterate  boors,  unable  to  comprehend  the  beautius  of  their 
residence,  whikt  the  proper  inhabitants  are  passing  their  day 
in  indolent  activity  at  a  watering-phi*  e,  or  perhaps  pur 
Mu  h  courses  in  the  tray  metropolis,  as  will  soon  put  the  ant: 
walls  into  the  hands  of  some  new  man,  who  without  any  tnt 
sentiment  to  prompt  him  to  their  preservation,  will  either  pu 
them  down  lo  make  room  for  his  villa  of  flaring  bricks,  or  will  i 
overload  them  with  verandas  and  Chinese  railing,  as  to  stii 
every  beauty  they  possess. 

We  be£  it  may  be  understood,  however,   that  this  obserratto 
has  no  specific  reference  to  the  subject  now  before  ns;  but  is 
general  oie  i rising  from  the  present  occasion* 

The  church  is  very  ancient,  and  is  very  justly  considered 
Dean  Lyttleton,  as  the  completes!  specimen  of  Saxon  archil 
to  be  met  vvitjuiow  10  this  county;  the  whole  of  it,  except  the  towr 
and  south  aiile  being  in  that  style ;  yet  it  may  not  perhaps  be  i 
old  as  tbe  Conquest,  m  the  Saxon  style  was  not  laid  aside 
the  subsequent  reign  of  Stephen.     The  door-ways  have  all  the 
circular  aigiag  mouldings,  and  the  capitals  of  the  columns  ai 
»-uted  with  grotesque  figures,  placed  on  low  massy  pillars, 
Wo  new  proceed  to 
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through  a  pleasing  line  of  country,  indifferently  welt  wooded,  bul 
where  the  traveller  cannot  help  noticing  that  observation  of  At* 
thur  Young's  *,  that  here  he  first  remarked  the  abominable  cus- 
tom of  stripping  the  timber  trees  to  make  them  look  like  M 
poles,  to  the  entire  destruction  of  the  limner,  and  distorting  the 
face  of  the  whole  country. 

This  town  was  formerly  called  Bremesgrave,  and  was  in  the 
Crown  from  the  Conquest,  until  the  retail  of  Heuiy  III.  it  then 
passed  through  various  occupants,  returning  several  times  to  the 
Crown,  until  James  I.  granted  it  to  the  aucestor  of  the  late  l*ord 
€- tied  worth,  whose  heir  sold  it  to  the  Windsor  family.  Leland 
speaking  of  it  in  Us  time,  says,  "  I  rode  from  the  Wyche  to 
Bromsgrove,  a  four  miles  by  enclosed  ground,  having  some  good 
come,  meetly  wooded,  and  well  pastured ;  and  in  this  wayo  1 
passed  over  two  or  three  bridges  over  the  water  Mint  couicth  from 
the  Wyche.  The  town  of  Bromsgrove  ii  all  in  a  manner  of  one 
street,  very  large,  standi  nge  in  a  plain  ground.  The  town  stand- 
eth  souiethinge  by  Clothinge.  The  heart  of  the  town  is  meetly 
well  paved/' 

1 1  is  not  even  now  much  altered  from  that  description,  and  is 
still  a  large,  hat  dirty  place,  full  of  shops,  and  of  manufactures 
of  nails,  needles,  and  some  sheeting  and  coarse  linens.  The  prin- 
cipal street  is  long,  but  straggling  ;  containing  some  very  good 
houses,  whilst  many  of  the  more  ancient  ones  are  framed  of  wood, 
and  curiously  decorated  with  black  stripes  and  CAM  pieces,  scol- 
lops, flowers,  leaves,  and  other  ornaments,  of  which  the  jfiarioj 
contrast  of  colours  prod  tiers  a  nasi  unhurmonious  effect.  The 
church,  which  is  a  pleasing  Gothic  *trm lure,  is  dedicated  to  Si 
John  the  Baptist.  The  tower  and  spire,  whose  height  is  IH'J  feet, 
form  a  most  commanding  object,  and  cannot  perhaps  be  surpassed 
for  antique  elegance,  by  any  others  in  the  county.  Thcv  :irr 
highly  ornaim  nU  <1  with  Gothic  mouldings,  and  with  three  statues 
•f  St,  John,  and  *St.  Paul,  on  the  western  side.     The 

body  of  the   church  has  three  aisles;  the  windows  contain  some 

N  3 
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very  good  painted  gUas;  there  are  several  handsome  monuments 
of  ike  Taihots  of  Grafton,  now  the  Earls  of  Shrewsbury,  and 
one  of  CoonseUor  Lyttellon,  of  Ike  Hag  ley  family;  but  wo  are 
sorry  to  observe,  thai  nWiisg  the  repair  of  the  chancel*  some 
yean  ays,  some  very  improper  change*  of  the  monuments  and 
brasses  took  plate.  It  were  well  indeed,  if  an  Act  of  Parliament 
were  to  take  place  to  prevent  the  ooroormt  bcawttfyingt  which 
are  so  often  executed  by  the  orders  of  aa  kmrkmnm*  church  war- 
dens. Surely  even  now,  the  bishops,  or  archdeacons,  in  their  visi- 
tations, might  look  into  these  matters,  if  the  resident  clergy  will 
not  The  ground  on  which  the  church  stands  is  so  high  as  to  be 
ascended  by  fifty  steps. 

There  is  a  grammar  school  here,  founded  by  Edward  VI.  with 
an  additional  endowment  by  Sir  Thomas  Cookes,  who  gave  exhi- 
bitions from  the  school  to  Worcester  college,  in  Oxford,  of  his  own 
foundation. 

Bromsgrove,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  I*  returned  tv 
members  to  parliament ;  but  that  is  now  discontinued. 

The  local  jurisdiction  consists  of  a  court  baron,  which  sit 
once  in  three  weeks  in  the  Townhall,  for  the  recovery  of  an 
deb 

Those  who  are  fond  of  bunting  after  Evhoci,  may  find  here  i 
veraj    remarkable  ones;     the   first    m   at  a   white   irate  hetwe 
Dyer's  Bridge  and  the  turnpike;  a  second  in  the  Crown  i 
behind  the  High  Street;  again,  at  the  east  and  west  corners 
the  church,  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  1 
Presbyterian  meetin|  At   Barm  I    Groan,  iu  this  parish 

is  a  chalybeate  Spring;  which,  though  not  \<t   in  f&sbio 
is  known  by   the  poaefcl  and  sometimes  used  Will 

effect;  n  petrifying  u<  11  also  near  Hotly  Wood,  hut  these  modes  i 
encrustation  are  too  welt  known  to  require  description. 

The  market   i*  on  Tuesday  ;  and  there  are  two  fairs  (^r 
cloth,  cheese,  horses,  and  cattle,  on  the  24th  of  June,  and  1st 
of  October.      In   manufacture*,  BromsgfOVe  dons  ,i  little  in    the 
combing  and  spinning  of  long  wool  for  the  hosiers  in  1 
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i,  and  the  oilier  modes  of  industry  are  linen  for  wear,  and 
also  for  sheeting   and   table-cloths,  8  W  many  small  ar- 

ticles of  iron  ware,  such  as  needles,  nails,  and  tenterhooks.  The 
town  Itself  contains  ahoat  rXX)  houses,  and  3000  inhabitants ;  but 
the   whole  p:in>li  <.f  J  1000  acres,  and  3000  of  an  ad- 

ditional population;  of  the  whole  of  which,  about  one  one  half  are 
supported  hy  manufactures :  and  it  is  much  to  the  credit  of  thin 
place,  that  although  the  poor-rates  ware  6000L  per  annum,  fa 
I  801*  yet  by  careful  and  judicious  management,  they  were  reduced, 
in  1*07,  H»9y0Mt 

The  Lji.key  is  a  wild  and  lofty  range  of  hills,  a  little  to  the 
north  of  the  town  ;  much  of  jt,  hovvevei ,  is  mow  in  roltivation 
since  the  act   of  enclosure,   and   other   parti  judiciously  covered 

with  young  plantations*     The  views  from  ft,  paiiimlarly  into 

Warwickshire,  and  over    Worcestershire,   are  very  and 

pleasing,  and  the  winding  ends  towards 

Nnrthtield,  is  extremely  romantic,  between  the  high  and  impend- 
ing cliffs,  which,  though  not  swelled  into  mount  \<  f  suf- 
ficiently striking  lo  ptodaoe  a  line  affin  i. 

It  has  been  very  justly  supposed  that  this  is  the  highest  -round 
in  Knglaud,  for  it  contains  a  small  spring  which  divides  itsi  If  into 
two  streams  ;  one  of  which,  flowing   to  the  northward,  runs 
the  Eta,  and  after  i  be  Trent,  falls  into  the  German  Or- 

whilst  the  other,  emptying  itself  into  the  Htour,  and  thence  to  the 
rn,  is  carried  to  the  Irish  sea.     This  ureal  waste,  as  it  was 
once,  of  I'OOo  fa  Idfng  nothing  but  heath,  furze,  and  fern, 

and  some  delicate  pasturage  for  sheep,  is  now  enclosed  in  a  great 
measure,  and  produces  good  crops  of  turnips,  clover,  and  pota- 
toes.    This  enclosure,  for  all  expenses,  cost  about  eight  pounds 
per  acre,     litre  loo,  the  rights  of  the  poor  were  careful!) 
ed  :  the   established  eottagm  had  their  land  allotted,  and  \ 
confirmed  in  pi  I    Ikic,  :cs  well  as  at  Bonrnheath  hi 

the  same  parish,  many  of  this  useful  ■  la^s  of  people  live  com' 
ably  on  their  own  premises,  with  well  cultivated  gardens,  potatoe 
grounds,  and  pigs,  but  no   cows.     These  cottages  aits  neat   and 
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comfortable ;  most  of  them  built  with  brick  and  tile,  and  in  | 
lal  they  are  scattered  about  so  as  to  produce  a  very  pictvesfs* 
•fleet 

Here  the  botanist  will  meet  with  the  Cranberry,  Fa 
Oxycoccis,  particularly  in  the  bottoms,  where  boggy.    It  i 
here  in  June,  and  has  its  berries  in  September.    In  the 
ktbitati  too  he  will  find  the  purple  marsh  cinque  foil, 
Palustri*. 

Dodforb  in  this  parish,  was  once  a  small  priory  of 
ttatensian  canons,  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  as  eU 
as  King  John.  Its  situation  is  retired,  and  part  of  its  remains 
my  be  seen  in  the  walls  of  a  farm-house,  the  whole  of  which 
seems  of  very  considerable  antiquity.  . 

There  are  several  other  ancient  buildings  in  the  parish :  Barm* 
dcsley-hall,  the  seat  of  ancient  gentry,  as  Mr.  Habyngdon  styles 
it,  was  situated  on  the  skirt  of  the  Lickey ;  and  Hawkule/ 
House,  which  stood  on  the  north-side  of  the  Lickey,  was  forti- 
fied and  garrisoned  by  the  rebels,  but  taken  in  1645,  the  soldiers 
refusing  to  defend  it  when  they  saw  it  attacked  by  the  king  is 
person,  although  they  were  well  stored  with  provisions,  amnmni- 
tion,  &c. 

Chadwick  Manor,  to  the  north  of  Bromsgrove,  deserves  notice 
as  the  residence  of  Mr.  Carpenter,  a  most  intelligent  gentleman 
farmer,  and  the  author  of  an  ingenious  Treatise  on  Agricultnre. 

CbFTON  Hall  is  a  large  and  convenient  residence,  in  the  old 
style,  but  with  some  considerable  additions,  made  to  it  some  years 
ago,  by  its  then  possessor,  the  late  Thomas  Jolliffe,  Esq.  lifo 
the  situation  of  many  old  manor-houses,  the  ground  round  it  is  low 
and  damp,  but  well  capable  of  being  drained.  Its  present  possessor 
is  Robert  Biddulph,  Esq. 

Northfield  parish  was  anciently  the  property  of  the  Bete* 
tourts ;  afterwards  of  the  Berkcleys ;  but  now  part  of  the  Jervoif 
Clerke  estates.  Here  the  antiquarian  will  be  pleased  with  the 
ruins  of  Wooly  Castle,  an  ancient  fortress,  of  which,  however 
little  remains  but  the  south  wall.     As  far  as  it  can  be  traced,  it 

seems 
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seems  to  have  been  in  farm  of  &  parallelogram,  with  an  extensive 
central  area,  and  must  have  covered  about  half  an  acre*  but  in  a 
very  low  situation  ;  and  even  in  aueient  times  <:ou!d  not  have  been 
a  very  strong  place  of  defence,  for  having  no  ke<  |».  it  might  be 
commanded  from  seven  I  points,  A  large  and  deep  moat  it 
rounded  it,  filled  with  water  from  a  brook  which  runs  on  its  north 
side;  the  whole  eon  tents  of  the  castle  and  moat  may,  perhaps,  be 
a  couple  of  acres,  and  its  scitc  is  now  occupied  by  a  garden. 

The  surrounding  country  too  is  extremely  well  timbered,  and 
from  its  diversity  of  surface,  presents  many  rich  and  beautiful 
views.   The  parish  church  is  well  deserving  the  notice  of  the  tour- 
ist.   On  the  north  side,  there  is  an  ancient  doorway,  now  stopped 
up,  which  has  a  round  Saxon  arch,  with  the  mouldings  adorned 
in  a  very  singular  manner,  which  Bishop  Lyttleton  conjectures 
was  part  of  the  ancient  Saxon  building  :  and  the  chancel  windows 
are  of  a  very  elegant  style  of  Gothic  architecture,  apparently  of 
the  time  of  King  John.     Here  the  high-road  passes  through  the 
grounds  of  an  ancient   manor-house,  which  stands  on  one  side, 
whilst  the  offices,  particularly  a  very  curious  pigeon-house,  are 
on  the  other.     It  is  inhabited  by  a  farmer,  but  deserves  exami- 
nation. 

Kino's  Norton  is  a  small  village  and  Chapel ry  in  Broms- 
grove  parish,  and  has  a  market  on  Saturdays,  and  two  fairs  for 
all  sorts  of  cattle,  on  the  25th  of  April,  and  5th  of  September. 
The  chapel  is  not  much  inferior  to  the  mother  church  at  Broms- 
grove,  having  a  very  lofty  and  elegantly  ornamented  spire,  and 
much  painted  glass  in  the  windows.  There  are  several  monu- 
ments ;  and  it  affords  a  most  curious  vocal  pedigree*  the  late  pa- 
rish clerk's  ancestors  having  held  that  office  upwards  of  200 
years.  Here  is  a  free-school  founded  by  Edward  VL  The  Wor- 
cester and  Birmingham  canal  passes  through  a  hill  in  this  vicini- 
ty, with  a  tunnel  well  worth  examination.  It  is  sixteen  feet  n 
and  eighteen  high  ;  and,  though  for  the  sake  of  expedition,  it  was 
begun  at  both  ends,  yets  its  line  is  so  perfectly  straight  as  to  l». 
seen  through,  for  a  length  of  nearly  two  miles. 

Alvf- 
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Alve church,  though  now  in  decay,  has  formerly  been  a  place 
of  considerable  consequence,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  names  of 
streets,  which  now  retain  little  more  than  their  appellation,  IU 
church  is  ancient,  and  is  dedicated  to  St.  Lawrence  j  it  in  evident- 
ly Saxon,  but  with  a  more  modem  built  tower,  and  six  tuneable 
bells:  it  has  also  some  monuments.  Here  are  two  fairs  annually 
for  cattle,  sheep,  and  lambs,  on  the  22d  of  April,  and  the  10th  of 
August  the  day  of  its  patron  saint. 

Hew  ell  Grange,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Plymouth,  though 
long  dismantled,  has  been  refurnished,  and  is  once  more  the  seat 
of  elegance,  plenty,  and  of  hospitality.  The  house,  which  was 
built  in  1712,  is  a  handsome  specimen  of  architecture,  and  stands 
in  Ike  midst  of  a  pleasant  park,  having  hills  gently  swelling,  and 
a  lake  of  clear  water  of  about  thirty  acres.  The  house  itself  is 
very  extensive,  having  one  front  127  feet  in  length,  and  the 
other  lOSt  The  plantations  are  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  aboand 
with  oaks  in  various  stages  of  growth.  This,  and  a  considerable 
part  of  the  parish  of  Tardebig,  were  given  by  the  Empress 
Hand •  to  Bordesley  abbey;  and  at  the  dissolution  they  were 
acquired  by  Lord  Windsor,  in  exchange  for  other  manors. 

In  the  church  there  is  a  chancel,  called  Sir  Thomas  Cooke*. 
He  founded  Worcester  College  in  Oxford,  and   died   in   1 70*2 ; 
being  by  his  own  directions,  hnried  with  a  gold  chain  and  locket 
about -his  neck,  and  two  diamond  rings  of  little  value  on  his  fin- 
gers.   Yet  about  the  year  1750,  it  is  said  that  David  Cooks, 
Esq.their  of  the  family,  came  himself  with  a  hook  and  a  pair  of 
tongs,  and,  searching,  found  these  ornaments,  which  he  took  away. 
Bordesley  Abbey  was  founded  by  the  Empress  Maud  iu  1 138, 
as  a  Cistercian  abbey  to  the  honor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin ;  but  it 
is  a  curious  fact  that  Walleran,  Earl  of  of  M client,  in  one  of  his 
charters,*  calls  himself  the  founder,  although  he  is  actually  a 
witness  to  the  original  and  prior  charter  of  Maud.     It  was  very 
extensive,  having  occupied  eight  acres  of  ground ;  but  very  little 
is  now  left  to  gratify  the  antiquary,  with  the  exception  of  St 

Stephen** 

*;LcUnd.  Collect.  Vol.  I.  p.  122,  and  Glover's  Catalogue  of  Honour. 
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Stephen's  chapel,  which  remains  entire,  though  much  altered 
by  modem  repairs.  At  the  dissolution  it  was  granted  to  Andrew, 
Lord  Windsor,  but  not  without  an  equivalent;  for  it  is  recorded 
by  Du judaic  and  Collins,  that  soon  after  the  dissolution,  Henry 
VIII,  being  advised  by  Cromwell  and  others  who  had  been  his 
principal  agents,  that  the  most  likely  means  to  pre vt  tit  the  church 
lands  from  ever  returning  to  their  former  ti&es,wnuld  fie  to  dispose 
of  tbeiu  among  the  nobility  and  gentry,  by  free-gift,  easy  purchase, 
or  advantageous  exchange,  the  project  bit  his  fan* \ .  and  he  re- 
solved to  begin  with  Andrew,  Lord  Windsor,  His  majesty  there 
sent  him  a  message,  that  he  would  dine  with  him  at  Stan  well, 
near  London  ;  be  came  accordingly,  and  was  elegantly  enter! 
id,  but  soon  after  dinner  told  his  host,  that  he  liked  the  place  so 

ell  that  he  was  resolved  to  have  it,  but  not  without  a  more  be- 
neficial exchange.  Lord  Windsor  replied  thai  he  hoped  he  was  not 
in  earnest,  as  it  had  been  the  suat  of  his  ancestors  for  many  ages, 
and  he,  therefore,  humbly  begged  that  he  would  hot  take  it  from 
him:  but  Henry  with  astern  countenance,  replied,  *l  it  must  be 
so"  and  then  ordered  him  to  go  immediately  to  his  attorney-gene- 
ral, who  would  give  hi  in  his  reasons  for  it.  On  application  to 
the  lawyer,  he  found  all  the  documents  prepared  for  the  exchange, 
and  was  actually  obliged  to  complete  it  immediately,  and  to  have 
veil   for    Bordesley    abbey,  thmigh    he    had     laid    in   his 

'hristuias  provisions  upon  bis  usual  scale  of  hospitality.  These, 
however,  he  left  in  the  house,  Baying  they  should  not  find  it 
bare  S Unwell,  The  king  was  at  length  so  much  struck  with  the 
injustice  of  the  measure,  that  he  made  hiui  keeper  of  his  great 
wardrobe. 

Redditui  lies  to  the  south-east  of  this,  on  the  borders  of  the 
county,  hot  is  only  remarkable  for  u  fair  held  the  first  Moud 
August,  for  all  sorts  of  cattle. 

Beoly  to  the  north  of  this  had  once  a  large  and  magnificent 
r;stl<  ,  wboftC  uieient  rubs  can  now  scarcely  be  traced.  Here 
^rc  Btohy  Hull  and  Beaky  Park,  but  nothing  particularly  curious 
t  eept 
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except  the  numerous  and  cle^^t  monuments  in  the  church,  beloup- 
iag  to  the  Sheldon  family. 

Upton-  Warih  is  on  the  western  side  of  Ihe  high  road,  be* 
tweeo  Droitwich  and  Bmms^rovc.  We  mention  it  merely  on 
account  of  the  curious  fact,  that  in  1319,  William  Fits-win, 
Lord  of  this  manor,  appeared  before  the  Bishop  of  Wordstar, 
and  was  condemned  to  pay  seven-pence  per  week  lo  Afict  hi* 
wife ;  and  the  same  day  he  swore  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  church, 
and  abjure  Isabella  de  Kynlet,  w  under  a  penalty  that  if  he  should 
happen  carnally  to  know  the  said  Isabella,  he  would  pay  half  a 
a  mark  to  the  bishop,  for  charity" 

Ghafton  Hall,  is  about  a  mile  from  Brorasgreve,  and  thus  is 
described  by  Lelaad,  **  I  came  by  a  parke  about  a  mile  ere  I 
came  to  BromagTove  on  the  left  hand,  It  is  called  Grafton*  It 
longed  before  Bos  worth  field,  to  the  Statiords,  noble  knygbU*. 
Since  by  attainder  it  came  to  the  kinir,  and  was  given  by 
King  Henry  VII.  to  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot."  In  ancient  times, 
this  was  a  most  capital  man  a  ion -house,  as  appears  by  all  that 
remains  of  it  aioce  the  fire  in  1710,  which,  indeed,  are  nothing 
more  than  the  porch  and  part  of  the  halt,  which  lamer  baa 
been  converted  into  a  chapel  for  a  more  recent  building  which 
has  been  added,  but  is  now  occupied  by  a  fanner,  or  steward. 
Even  these  small  remains  of  its  ancient  magnificence  shew  what 
it  was,  and  the  Gothic  walls  of  the  old  chapel  in  •  particular  arc 
Curious :  as  to  the  porch  it  is  not  older  than  the  days  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  is  ornamented,  like  the  gate-way  to  the  schools  at  Ox- 
ford, with  the  different  orders  of  architecture.  Little  of  the  old 
furniture,  or  ornaments,  was  saved  from  the  fire,  except  a  picture 
•of:  John,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  died  Marshall  of  France,  in 
(1463;  and  a  bust  of  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  knight  of  the  garter, 
which  some  wise-acre  had  afterwards  disfigured,  by  causing  it  to 
be  thoved  and  painted. 

Belhoughton  lies  about  three  miles  north-west  from  Broms- 
gfove*  and  is  remarkable  on  account  of  its  fairs,  which  take 
'(lace  on   the  first  Monday    in  April,   and  the  Monday  before 

a*. 
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St   Lukes   (I Sib  of  October)   for  homed    cattle,   horses,    and 
cheese* 

We  have  no  reason  to  believe  this  place  to  be  more  insalubrious 
than  any  other  part  of  the  county  ;  yc  t  it  is  a  curious  fact  men- 
tioned by  a  gentleman  who  bad  spent  the  greatest  part  of  Hi 
youth  We,  that  after  an  absence  of  no  more  than  fourteen  years, 
he  met  with  only  three  people  whom  he  had  known  formerly. 
"  Such  is  the  mutability/'  as  he  justly  observes,  "  of  this  uncer- 
tain state/** 

The  church  is  a  very  handsome  edifice,  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Trinity ,  and  is  a  rectory  in  the  gift  of  St.  John**  College,  Oxford. 
Here  are  still  some  remains  of  armorial  windows,  which  have  es- 
caped the  ravages  both  of  the  puritanic,  and  modern  Goths  more 
generally  known  by  the  appellation  of  church-wardens,  who  in 
their  ra^e  for  beautifying,  have  destroyed  almost  every  remnant  of 
antiquity  in  many  of  our  country  churches. 

We  cannot  hero  omit  a  simple,  yet  elegant  monumental  effu- 
sion, which  connubial  love  has  engraved  on  a  tablet  to  the  memory 
of  a  late  rector,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clarke. 

■  When  sorrow  weeps  o'er  vir trie's  sacred  dust. 
Our  tears  become  us,  and  our  grief  ;&  just; 
Such  were  the  tears  she  shed  who  grateful  p«y> 
This  last  sad  tribute  of  her  love  anil  praise  ; 
Who  mourns  the  husband  and  the  friend  combiuM, 

Where  gentle  pity  met  a  manly  mind  ; 

Mourn*,  but  not  murmurs  ;  light  but  not  despairs , 

itel5  as  a  wife,  bui  a*  *  Christian  bears," 


klfy  Chapelry  lying  north  from  Bromsgrove,  gives  the 
lie  of  haron  to  the  Lyttletons  ;  and  the  chapel  itself  deserves 
notice,  as  it  appears  from  ill  style,  to  he  as  old  as  the  reigns  of 
John  or  Henry  III. ;  though  many  additions  and  alterations  have 
since  been  made,  particularly  in  1 751 ;  when  the  whole  fabric 
being  fate   and   gloomy,  with   very   small   narrow  windows,  the 

chancel 

•  Cents.  Mag.  1803,  p.  505. 
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chancel  much  decayed,  and  the  old  wooden  tower  ready  to  fall, 
the  parishioners  began  to  repair  it,  and  taking  down  the  wooden 
tower,  Sir  Thomas  I  .yt  tie  ton,  other  of  the  first  peer,  gave  them 
a  quantity  of  stones  from  the  rains  of  the  hall,  to  build  a  new  one. 
New  windows  were  also  made  at  the  same  time;  hvt  though  these 
have  added  much  to  the  comfort  and  commodkwsneas  of  the  chapel 
they  have  destroy  ed  much  of  its  air  of  antiquity.  A  great  iinpiofo- 
jnent  indeed  took  place,  by  Sir  Thomas  railing  in  a  sufficient  space 
of  ground  for  a  burial-place,  as  bodies  formerly  had  always  seen 
interred  in  the  chapel.  From  such  repeated  alterations,  it  is  not 
to  he  expected  that  many  memorials  of  tombs,  or  armorial  win- 
dows should  remain ;  and  though  Habyngdon's  MSS.  contains 
very  long  list,  yet  it  appears  that  the  greatest  part  were  destroy- 
ed in  the  civil  wars. 

A  few  miles  further  to  the  westward  the  tourist  approaches  the 
classic  ground  of 

HAGLEY, 

so  justly  called  by  tiie  immortal  poet  of  the  seasons,  the 

"  —British  Tempt !     There  along  the  dale, 

With  woods  o*erhui!?.  and  s-hagg'd  with  mossy  rocks,— 

There  on  each  hand  the  gushing  waters  play, 

And  down  the  rough  cascade  white  dashing  fall, 

Or  gleam  in  lengthened  vista  through  the  trees. — 

A  late  tourist  has  well  described  the  approach,  when  he  says 
that  the  face  of  nature  is  here  suddenly  changed  into  the  lotely 
and  picturesque ;  as  here  the  road  from  Bromsgrove  creeps 
through  a  deep  hollow  way  cut  out  of  the  rock,  that  rises  on  each 
side  crowned  with  shrubs  and  trees,  and  admits  through  the  length- 
ened excavation,  a  pleasing  vista  of  diversified  scenery.  This  road 
brings  the  visitor  to  the  Village  of  H aglet,  where  of  course 
he  will  take  up  his  quarters  at  the  '  Lyttleton  Arms'  a  neat  inn, 
with  excellent  temporary  accommodations.  The  pleasantcst  rout 
from  this  to  the  park,  is  to  proceed  a  little  way  through  the  vil- 
lage, and  turn  to  the  right  on  the  Birmingham  road,  which  cuts 

the 
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To  examine  the  house  in  the  interior,  it  is  usual  to  commence 
with  the  basement  story,  and  to  enter  the  Bath,  a  cool,  commo- 
dious apartment,  fitted  up  for  it*  ostensible  purpose,  and  lined 
with  shells,  spars ,  &c,  like  a  grotto.  This  leads  into  the  Evi- 
dtntc-room,  tilled  with  presses,  containing  leases  and  other  docu- 
ments, necessary  to  the  operations  of  Quartcr-day,  which  is  al- 
ways held  m  this  apartment. 

The  present  house  was  built  by  the  first  Lord  Ly  Helton,  not  on, 
but  near  to  the  scite  of  the  ancient  family  mansion,  an  old-fashi- 
oned structure  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  had  been  the  hiding- 
place  of  two  of  the  gunpowder-plot  conspirators,  Stephen  LytteU 
ton  and  Robert  Winter,  who  were  betrayed,  however,  in  a  few 
hours  by  an  under  cook  in  the  family  ;  and  Humphrey  Ly  Helton, 
the  owner  of  the  house  at  that  time,  who  had  received  them  into 
his  protection,  has  been  said  to  have  escaped  punishment  sole! y 
by  discovering  the  others  at  Hinlip,  This,  however,  we  have 
reason  to  disbelieve,  from  a  careful  examination  of  several  MS. 
accounts  of  the  transaction,  now  in  the  British  Museum.  A  TOW 
of  the  old  mansion  is  preserved  in  this  apartment;  and  In  r 
also  a  view  of  Rockingham  Hail,  in  the  filiate,  mentioned  as  the 
rectory,  the  seat  of  the  Rev.  —  Harrington. 

The  Hall,  which  we  now  proceed  to,  is  thirty  feet  aqua 
and  the  visitor  is  immediately  struck  with  its  simplicity  and  neat- 
ness. The  chimney-piece  is  a  handsome  work  in  white  marble, 
supported  by  two  figures  of  Hercules,  extremely  well  executed ; 
but,  as  has  often  been  the  fate  of  genius,  the  artist  died  in  dis- 
tress. Here  too  arc  SJt  elegant  relief  of  Pan  courting;  Diana,  by 
Vasiali ;  several  casts  in  scagliola  of  Bacchus,  Venus,  I 
and  a  Cory  bant ;  some  antique  busts  ;  two  busts  of  Rubens  and 
Vandyke  by  flyshrack  ;  and  two  very  curiously  carved  maho 
gany  tables,  which  cost  2001.  Here  too  is  a  book,  in  which  esc 
visitor  writes  his  name  on  going  away. 

The  Library  is  thirty-three  feet  by  twenty-five,  and  ele- 
gantly fitted  up  as  a  domestic  apartment,  and  the  cieling  or* 
nam  en  ted  with  scrolls  of  stucco.  Over  the  book-cases,  which 
4  axe 
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the  ground*  into  two  unequal  parts.  This  leads  him  past  some  plea- 
sant villas,  partlcularl]  nodern  seat  ou  the  kit,  and  tlie 
Ltothic  rectory,  winch  is  ho  situated  as  to  appear  part  of  the 
rounds,  and  at  tl  time  to  enjoy  all  the  advantage*  result' 
big  from  this  situation,  as  tuauy  o(  the  ornamental  buildings  are 
on  this  side  of  the  road. 

Near  this  a   stile,  on    the   right  hand,  leads*  into  the  paddock, 
pa*t  the  .  which  iri  •OftVMHtnt,  but  bave  no- 

thing particularly   dwscrviug  of  examuialiou,  except  to  the  mere 
r»«u*-k  front  of  the  house,  where  ■  door 
in  l !.  it  story  gives  aw   opportunity   of  applying  to  the 

boon  tilv  granted. 

The  pn   tut  house,  which  has  been  well  tl  aft  a  pleasant 

tig  our,  and  a  well  designed  mean  between  the  vast  piles  rais- 

li  convent- 

ive  the  adnteent  coun- 
try, which  it  o  f.  U  is  surround- 
ed by  u  layu,  of  tine  uneven  ground,  and  1  with  large 
clumps,  Uilh                                                               open  in  front,  but 

He;    an  the  other  side, 
d,  by  \h<  es   m  tint  park,  which   are   high  and 

steep,  and  u  11  overspread  with  u  I  wood.*     The  lawn 

pressing  to  the  foot,  or  creeping  up  the  slopes  of  these  hills,  and 
tdes  into  the  depth  of  the  wood,  traces 
d  outline  «lready  rich  to  luxuriant' 

.  and  ilat  wth. 

alked  round  the  house  in  order  to  form  an  idea  of  its 
i,  we  shall  now  refer  lo  the  accompanying-  plate  for  iU 
elevation  and  EQerely  stating  that  tts  form  i*  a  paralh 

fiajR,  and  that  iUsou'  lit  and  elegant 

double  tinge  of  sfc  the  platform  of  which  the  prospect  is 

bo  have  seen    Noltingh:it<  will 

•bserve  a  great  similitude  in  this  instance  between  the  two  houses- 

To 
•  Wh&uly  on  Gardening,  p,  t?6  ct  *ecj. 


^kWOyifi  rfi     af1 

Ik 
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LfisH 
idTl 
haw* 
of  LaW  Mi  9*«aM      Hi§  i 
hewnaa 
therein  i 

Sir  TWo  Lj/Behmm, 

Or  Chvi*%  Lyttcllan,  brother  of  CW  fart  fart,  arte- 
tally  t*i*»<Jrd  for  the  bar.  even  anctmd  at  a  kvnttcf ;  bat 
ferviar  ri»ar*4  taml  jufi  mn  fcr  the  chare*,  he  became  Bfrhai 
%f  farWr  Il7ifi»  Hears*,  the  bte  lord,  wta  lawasajJ  U 
the  WwaHarr  on  the  aeafit  of  kit  nephew,  Tboanas  Lord  Lytid- 
Ion,  the  rxtraair  Jnt*ry  brasnstancea  altradsng  fiom  death  «t 
%*11  k«r*th  He  «»  tfcen  an  Irish  peer,  Lard  Westtole,  sad 
aioce  created  an  Eogiish  Karon.  Lieut.  Genera/  Sir  Ric&grd 
Lyttehom,  fifth  son  of  Sir  Thomas,  and  brother  to  the  int  peer. 
He  rose  in  his  profe&sion  at  an  early  period  of  his  life;  wasirst 
page  of  honour  to  Queen  Caroline ;  then  an  ensign  in  the  Gwarda ; 
and  afterwards  master  of  the  Jewel  Office,  governor  of  Guernsey 
and  Minorca,  and  Knight  of  the  Bath:  thin  is  by  P.  Bttfcftfl 
George  Lord  Ltfttc/ton,  an  elegant  portrait  by  the  venerable 
"PreW.  He  was  eldest  son  of  Sir  Thomas,  and  entered  early  •»•■ 
the  theatre  o(  politic*  as  an  opposer  of  the  Warpole  adniralsii'a- 
tkm.  When  his  party  came  into  power,  he  successively  heM  the 
office*  of  lord  of  the  treasury,  cofferer  of  the  household,  a  privy 
counsellor,  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  and  retired  frm 
public  life  with  a  peerage  in  1757.  His  exquisite  elegy  on  hit 
'first  lady,  will  always  be  read  with  delight ;  but  it  has  been  said 
that  he  was  not  so  happy  in  a  second  marriage.  Lmcy,  fint 
Lady  hy Helton.  She  was  daughter  of  Hugh  Fortescne  of  De- 
vonshire, 
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vonshire,  Esq.  and  the  subject  of  the  elegy.  The  beauty  and 
sweetness  of  her  countenance  shew  best  what  her  lord'*  feelings 
must  have  been  fur  her  loss, 

Tlie  Gali.fky,  eighty-five  feet  by  twenty-two,  is  a  most  su- 
perb apartment,  but  so  long  in  proportion  to  its  breadth,  as  to 
require  being  formed  iuto  three  divisions,  by  rows  of  double  t_\i- 
rinthian  pillars.  The  chimney-piece,  the  mirror  frames,  the  frames 
of  the  elegant  inlaid  satin  wood  tables,  and  the  girandoles,  art 
all  of  exquisite  carved  work,  in  black  and  white,  and  done  by  an 
artist  in  the  neighbourhood.  Indeed,  iu  the  article  of  carving, 
tifis  house  surpasses  any  in  the  kingdom;  and  the  present  j- 
who  has  but  lately  finished  a  complete  refitting  of  the  furniture, 
&c.  has  added  many  slogan!  specimens  to  those  formerly  e\ e> 
cuted.  The  paintings  in  this  charming  apartment  are  so  nume- 
E>us,  as  to  afford  us  room  for  little  more  than  a  bare  cataloprue, 
in  and  Child,  by  Vandyke  :  this  is  a  noble  piece  ;  the  Vir- 
gin's attitude  is  incomparably  tine,  and  the  air  of  h<  f  head  ex- 
ijuisiit  ,  l!  ehild  quite  in  character.  Another  Madona  <■ 
Cluht  In  sW  Stone;  in  this  the  child  is  natural  ami  i 
head  thrown  hsck  playfully,  and  the  »iit-  ;  the  linen  is 

so  well  executed  as  to  appear  real.  Counhss  of  Exeter  bv 
ifand\kc:  very  old  and  incomparably  well  executed.  Franea 
hess  of  Richmond,  by  Peter  Lely,  Whoever  has  read  the 
Memoirs  of  Grummout,  must  remember  this  lady,  who  was  ■  dis- 
nguished  character  at  the  court  of  QfcatWl  IK  of  which  she  was 
nerally  considered  not  only  as  the  brightest,  but  also  til* 

It  m  genei-ally  believed  that  Charles  would  have  raised  her 
to  his  throne,  could  he  have  divorced  his  queen;  hut  her  conquests 
INN  "*>t  to  the  court,  for  her  fascinations  extended  to 

others;  and  it  is  said  that  Kotier,  the  medallist,  was  so  passion- 
ately enraptured  with  her  M  to  display  her  fee*  as  Bri- 
taunia  on  many  of  his  medals.  Sir  Ihtl;  »f  Steton, 
iu  Yorkshire.  His  irks 
Lyttchon,     She  died  at  Junuiica  in  1662. 

Sir  Ckarks  Li/tttlton,  by  Le  Fcvre.     H<  wour,  and  st- 

aled 
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leaded  by  a  black  boy.     He  was  governor  of  Jamaica,  and  tb 
founder  of  Port  Royal ;    and  oft*"  wards  giirtnfof  of  Sheernc 
which,  with  many  other    employ  HMO*,  be  held  till  th» 
tiou.     Hit  loyally  dur:.  il  wars  wis  big  hly  prai*ew»» 

John  Lyttctton,  a  \  ^ro.     He  married  itil 

the  Pakyntou  Tamils  ;  .  mi  *a>  |  gretl   favourite  both  »ti 
and  Elizabeth,  bein^  a  Catholic,  but  moderate  without 
H  tlliam  Lord  Brouucktr,  another  of  Lely'a.     He  II 
ma  an  expert   mathematician,  and  was  the   first  pr<  snk  '  ' 
Royal  Society,  in  whose  apart raeuLs  his  portrait  is  still  preserved. 
He  was  chancellor  to  Queen  Catharine,  and  also  a  lord  of  the 
Admiralty       Mart/,    Duchen*    of    Buckingham,    by  Van* 
Cnmtiai  n/  Suffolk  i  r  Brown*  both  by  1*1  y.     Anne, 

Countess  of  Southctk  i  those  who  arc  fond  of  scandalous  anec- 
dote, mwy  refer  to  Grammoufs  Memoirs,  and  to  Burnt ' 
p.  31il.     Jamex,  L>ukc  oj  Monmouth  ;  a  capital  picture  bv  1 
of  that  unfortunate  youth,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Bi 
family,  and  whose  ambition   brought    him  to  the    block   in 
reign  of  James  II.     Olin  r  l  romwetl,  accompanied  by  Sir  Ptir 
TimpL.      Toil  is  only  a  copy,  but  a  very  tine  one  by  Jarvia, 
two  very  intimate  friends ;  the  tatter,  however,  though  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Mich  Court  of  Justice  for  the  murder  of  Charlc 
I.  appear!  to  have  declined  acting  in  that  situation.     Sh  Chris 
tophcr   Minns,  by  ZousL     This  hardy  tar  arose  solely  by   bis 
merit  to  the  rank  of  admiral,  being  only   the  son  of  an  ho 
shoemaker  in  London,     He  fell  in  the  action  with  De  Roy  I 
\  ID    Tromp,  being  shot  twice  through  the  neck  on  the  fourth 
day,     This  picture,  lik»j  several  others  at  Haglcy,  had  been  in  i 
bad  state,  hut  has   In  en  repaired   and  restored   by  the  all 
ingenuity  of  Mr.  Biggs,  an  intelligent  artist ;  who,  on  cl 
th(  rust  of  time  from  this  one,  has  discovered   the  n 
its  original  tpetltag.     Princtii  of  Orange,  mother  of  Will 
III.  by  Gerard  Hontlmrst.     Str  Thomas  Clifford,  by  Old  Stone. 
Hi   was  lord  treasurer,  ami  a  member  of  that  administration,  the 
initials  of  whose  names,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  formed  th 
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irord  rt  cabal"  These  were,  Clifford,  Ashley,  Bockinghain,  Ar- 
lington, and  Lauderdale.  He  was  the  first  Lord  Clifford  of  Cbud- 
leigh,  and  long  held  many  high  offices,  until  the  Test  Act  inca- 
pacitated him,  being  a  Catholic 

The  Drawing  Room  is  a  most  elegant  apartment,  thirty-four* 
feet  by  twenty-two,  and  hung  with  the  finest  Gobeline  tapestry. 
The  cieling  is  exquisitely  painted  by  Cipriani,  and  represents 
Flora  scattering  flowers  in  a  central  oval ;  her  attitude  elegant, 
and  the  colouring  very  fine:  the  Seasons  are  in  the  corners. 
The  chimney-piece  consists  of  scrolls  of  white  marble,  trained  on 
Sienna,  and  its  carving  is  very  well  executed.  The  ornaments 
of  this  room  are  well  worth  notice ;  the  glass  frames  being  ele- 
gantly carved  and  gilt ;  and  the  two  branches  on  the  chimney- 
piece  of  solid  silver,  consisting  of  oak  branches  and  acorns,  were 
lately  executed  at  Birmingham,  and  cost  3501.  The  whole  of 
this  apartment  has  been  completely  restored  by  the  taste  of  the 
present  lord,  who,  at  a  very  great  expense,  has  repaired  every 
thing  throughout  the  house,  and  made  it  fully  equal,  nay,  in 
some  instances  superior,  to  its  first  fitting  up.  Over  the  chim- 
ney-piece, inclosed  in  ornaments  elegantly  carved  and  gilt,  is  a 
portrait  of  Lord  Bath,  by  Ramsay ;  there  is  another  by  the  same 
artist  of  Philip,  first  Earl  of  Hardwick ;  also  of  Lord  Pelham, 
Sir  William  Pulteney,  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  Lord  Cobham, 
rendering  this  apartment  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  house. 

The  Saloon  is  thirty-six  feet  by  thirty,  elegantly  fitted  up, 
without  any  thing  tawdry,  but  all  conceived  in  the  happiest  taste, 
and  as  admirably  executed.  In  fact,  in  passing  through  this 
whole  suite  of  rooms,  when  we  look  at  the  paintings,  and  recollect 
the  personages  they  represent,  and  the  private  history  of  the 
place  itself,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feej  a  glow  of  veneration  at 
every  step,  and  to  imagine  almost  that  one  sees  the  former  inha- 
bitants, on  the  opening  of  every  door;  and  every  apartment  in- 
deed seems  as  if  they  had  just  stepped  out  for  a  walk,  so  carefully 
has  the  present  possessor  preserved  and  repaired  every  vestige  of 
those  who  must  be  remembered  with  pleasure,  whilst  taste  and 
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genius  have  existence.     Here  is  an  extremely  beautiful  chimney* 
piece  of  white  marble  and  Sienna,  and  the  three  marble  Gnpida 
in  the  centre,  are  a  most  exquisite  group,  which  it  is  impossible 
too  much  to  admire.     The  cornice  too,  supported  by  [oak  pil- 
lars, gives  an  air  of  great  majesty  to  the  apartment     The  paint- 
ings are  numerous.     Jacob  and  his  Family,  by  Bassano  :  this  is 
a  noble  production;  and  the  minute  strength  of  expression  in  the 
figures  to  the  left,  is  great  in  the  extreme.     This  piece  is   186 
years  old;  but  has  been  very  judiciously  restored  by  Mr.  Br 
Venus  reconciling  herself  to  Psyche.     Thia    ti-urc,    though   a 
real  Titian,  is  rather  clumsy,  bpfl   ROl  <|»itc  so  jolly  as  some  of 
ltubens's.     The  Cupid  is  drawn  in  a  most   express! vs   attitude; 
and  his  air  and  countenance  present  a  most  humourou*  illustration 
of  the  mythological  story.     The  colouring  has  been  v 
but  time  lias  impaired  much  of  iL*  brilliancy.     Qm 
Maria.     This  is  such  an  Sxqoistterj  line  painting,  and  the  tanfr* 
tcnance  is  so  lovely,  that  the  visitor  can  scarce  leave  it  fur  any 
tiling  else.     Of  all  the  beautiful  pictures  of  that  que*  n,  tMs  is  the 
most  beautiful.    Charles  /.  by  Stone.   His  family,    by  Vain  1 
There  is  something  highly  ludicrous  in  the  ideas  which  associate 
with  this  piece,  when  we  see  James  It.  a  sprawling,  squalling 
infant  in  his  nurse's  lap,  and  recollect  that  he  lost  tin 
doins  for  a  mass.     Marriage  of  Neptune  and  Cyhele  ;  a  piece 
from  the  united  pencils  of  Teniers  and  Rubens.     This  is  a  sym- 
bolical r<  pi:  srntatiou  of  the  Earth  and  Water  producing 
and  is  done  in  the  great  style  of  both  th<  vs  of  the  art, 

Cybele  being  a  lusty  Teutonic  dame,  coarse  in  her   figure,  and 
disgusliu!;  in  h(!r  attitude  ;  yet  the  piece,  as  a  painting,  has  its 
merit,  and  will  not  be  slightly  passed  over  by   the  counnis- 
The  laughing  countenances  of  the  children   are  well  itii 
Ihfl    grouping  fine;  but  the   colouring,  particularly   the-   *!• 
rather  faded.    Countess  of  Portland;  aud  Hay,  Earicf  Carlisle; 
both  by  Vandyke. 
This  apartment  is  generally  used   as  a  summer  dining-room, 
propriety,  for  the  view  from  its  windu  hap* 
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its  greatest  beauty,  comprehending  the  lofty  column  with  the 
late  Prince  of  Wales's  status  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  auti  Obe- 
lisk mi  Witchbury  hill,  and  Milton's  seat  in  the  park. 

The  Little  (*abuict  eoutains  some  very  striking  pieces.  Dead 
Christ,  with  the  two  Bistort  by  Vandyke,  is  an  astonishing  • ; 
of  the  pencil,  and  is  both  aifecting  and  sublime ;  the  body,  though 
dead,  still  bears  the  murk  of  its  divine  origin  ;  we  almost  expert 
to  see  it  resuscitate  ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  expressive  of  sor- 
row, mixed  with  religious  hope,  than  the  countenances  of  \\w  fe- 
males. Headof  Pompey  brought  to  Caesar.  This  elegant  piect' 
of  historic  painting,  is  from  the  pencil  of  the  late  ingenious  Dr. 
Wall  of  Worcester:  and  docs  lionour  to  liis  taste  and  judgment. 
lemish  Cabinet  Piece  of  an  old  tiddler,  deserves  particular 
examination  amongst  a  variety  of  others  q(  I  he  same  size. 

The  Gentleman's  DftEssiNo  Room,  contains  the  Misery  by 
Qui nt \u  Matsys,  the  blacksmith  of  Antwerp:  this  is  railed  Inn 
the  original :  hut  if  so,  there  must  also  be  another  original  at 
Windsor.  This  piece,  however,  is  valued  at  90QQI,  for  the  »-uide 
says  Miat  sum  has  been  oflfered  for  it.  Lot  and  his  Daughters,  by 
I ajca  Giordano;  in  this,  the  subject  of  which  eannol  be  ealled  a 
pleasing  one,  the  figure  of  Lot  is  consnh Ted  as  v«  i  y  striking,  as 
far  as  concerns  the  relief  of  the  limbs,  particularly  the  legs;  butlhf 
daughters,  like  the  conduct  of  the  originals,  are  ml  her  dii 
Admiral  Smith,  a  well  done  portrait,  Holy  family  in  Egypt,  by 
Poussin  :  admirable,  lu  the  Bll*e  Bid  R<h»m  are,  Str  Ch<< 
Lytttlton  ;  Christ  and  the  adulteress,  by  Varotari,  a  pupil  of  Paul 
Veronese,  in  which,  by  a  strange  anachronism,  the  painter  has  put 
spectacles  on  one  of  the  Jewish  ilders;  Su  Francis  f\n\  a 
laut  knight  of  tin-  It'ith  century,  and  Qorernoi  of  Robbing;  in  lb? 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  whom  he  was  a  favourite  for  his 
martial  abilities;  a  most  luscious  and  luxuriant  port  ait  o(  fctfUIJI 
dc  Qucrvuaitv,  Ducht-s\  uj   Portmouthj  h>   \><   !>'  '«ti 

mistress  of  Charles  II.  and  whose  machinations,  as  a  pensioned 
emissary  o"  the  French  felqg,  had  during  that  reign  a  powerful 
influence  on  English  polities, 

0  1  Thf 


ctely  thaa  thsaghtanl  ;jrtwt«  art  withstand .  by  t 
mi^  the  eyes,  that  the  ed^lm   rifillf  af  1 

i;    QM   */fitfcank.    aad   Lmd? 
\;  bath  by  Jaasea,  tad  at  a  irst  gnaee  amy  Wi 
dtobe  maters;  LsmaVcap*  by  Wotftea ;  lass  m  *  I 
af  the  Eagfeh  school,  but  tow  af  the  %kH  i 


I»  this  range  W  aaai  batata  there  Me  also,  a  F« 
*ser  a  dead  Adomis,  n  which  the  deal  body  is  i 
aad  the  relaxation  of  the  racks  mm 

the  Yeans  is  very  indifferent,  sad  her  attitade  by  as  amaas  a* 
aae;  also  many  family  portrait*,  the  very  eaamctatmai  of ? 
woald  fill  a  volume, 

Fafly  satiated  with  paintings,  earviag,  sad  gilding,  lb 
visitor  is  now  anxious  to  take  a  ramble  ia  the  perk,  through' 
1  we  shall  aecompaay  hist  to  the  church,  which 
in  trees,  a  short  distance  from  the  boose.  Here  there  is 
thing  peculiarly  solacing  in  the  gloom,  and  the  contrast  is  strik- 
ing between  the  bumble  graves  without,  and  the  magnificent  sscs- 
solea  within.  In  the  very  centre  of  the  nnbonoared  dead,  lies  in 
aO  humility  Mrs.  Muriel  Lyttelton,  under  a  plain  tomb  according 
to  her  own  desire.  This  estimable  lady  recovered  the  family  es- 
tates by  petition,  after  their  forfeiture  by  her  husband,  and  brought 
ap  her  children,  the  first  Protestants  of  the  family.  The  body 
of  the  church  is  very  ancient,  being  dedicated  to  St.  John  the 
Baptist  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  and  consists  of  two  aisles,  the 
southern  one  being  anciently  called  the  Virgin  Mary's.  A  sub- 
lime Gothic  arch  leads  into  the  chancel,  which  was  rebuilt  in  1754, 
of  free-stone,  and  ornamented  with  a  rich  east  window  of  painted 
glass.  Lord  Lyttelton,  (the  first  peer)  by  whom  this  was  done, 
bad  the  floor  also  paved  with  white  stone,  and  gave  a  thorough 
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repair  to  the  whole  body  of  the  church.  The  lover  of  heraldry 
will  here  be  much  pleased  with  the  riding  of  the  chancel,  as  both 
it  and  tin  cornice  are  covered  with  armorial  shields  of  the  whole 
line  of  ancestry  of  the  family  from  I  In  foundation  of  the  church, 
the  coats  impaltd  with  those  of  their  wives,  and  some  of  the 
shields  containing  the  various  quartering  belonging  to  them  by 
descent  In  the  chancel  is  the  elegant  monument  of  George;  the 
first  lord's  lovely  wife  Lucy,  00  the  north  side,  consisting  of  an 
urn  on  a  pedestal,  all  of  white  marble ;  on  the  fro  at  of  which,  is 
exquisitely  carved  in  relief,  a  female  face  in  profile,  and  under  it, 
•*  Lucia  /"  whilst  the  figure  of  Hymen  rests  on  the  pedestal  with 
his  torch  extinct,  weeping  and  looking  towards  the  urn.  The 
English  epitaph  is  well  known,  but  we  shall  here  give  our  fair 
readers,  a  translation  of  the  Latin  one,  '*  Sacred  to  the  memory 
of  Lucy  Lytti  lion,  descended  from  the  ancient  family  of  Fortes- 
cue;  who,  gifted  with  the  most  exquisite  form,  the  sweetest 
disposition,  and  the  most  ingenious  mind,  and  skilled  in  elegant 
accomplishments  even  beyond  her  sex  and  age,  was  the  subject  of 
the  highest  praise,  without  the  slightest  tincture  of  pride;  and 
Having  spent  a  chaste  and  virtuous  life,  expired  itimiatun-ly  in  the 
29th  year  oilier  age,  Ll  parturition  of  her  third  child,  on  the  19th 
of  June  1 74t»,  lamented  even  by  those  who  knew  her  least  To 
the  memory  of  a  beloved  wife,  the  fifth  year  of  conjugal  felicity 
not  yet  passed,  George  Lyttelton  has  placed  I  his  monument  of 
love  and  esteem  ;  he  also  yet  remains,  but  shall  be  interred  in  the 
same  sepulchre,  trusting  through  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus 
Christ,  that  all  sorrows  will  be  done  away  in  eternity,  and  that 
he  will  rise  to  enjoy  with  her,  the  delights  of  a  bctl 

lie  indeed  W>1»  also  lies  here  under  a  plain  stone,  with  tnii  in- 
scription:— 

"This  unadorned  stone  was  placed  here  by  the  particular  de- 
sire, and  express  direction,  of  the  Right  Hon'ble  George,  Lord 
Lvttelton,  who  died  AugMl  KM,  177:*,  a-edrJL"'  The  tin  on 
the  north  side  is  fronted  by  a  beautiful  antique  urn  of  statuary 
marble,  to  the  memory  of  the  parents  of  the  first  peer. 

Leaving 


?I8 

Leaving  this  sombre  scene,  we  now  proceed  through  a  wood 
by  the  side  of  a  purling  stream,  which  meanders  through  a  dark 
hollow  ;  I  hen  winding  up  a  hill,  pass  a  small  cataract,  but  quite 
in  miniature,  until  we  reach  the  Prince  of  Wales's  pillar,  seen 
from  the  saloon.  From  this  point  of  view  the  prospect  is  t: 
pit ssi lily  beautiful,  and  it  is  with  much  regret  we  leave  it  to  pu 
sur  our  route  through  the  wood,  with  a  tine  view  on  the  left  of  the 
W  itchbury  hills  and  distant  grounds,  as  far  as  an  octagon  scats:. 
to  the  memory  of  Thomson,  and  erected  on  the  brow  of  a  verdant 

p  his  favourite  spot  Let  us  now  view  the  scenery  in  det 
la  the  fore-ground  is  a  gently  winding  valley,  which  loses  iUelf 
on  either  hand  amongst  the  trees ;  on  the  rising  hill  beyond  is  * 
noble  wood,  some  of  whose  detached  parts  seem  to  feather  the 
descent  of  its  iwell  9,  whilst  l 

fades  in  the  d  i  left  the  Gent  hills  appear,  and  a 

dusky  antiout  tower  si, u ids  just  below  them  at  the  extremity  of 
the  wood,  whilst  iu  the  midst  of  it,  we  can  discern  the  Doric  tern* 
pie  sacred  to  Pope,  and  part  of  its  lawn  iu  front;  forming  a  • 
pie  scene,  yet  consisting  of  great  feature*. 

We  now  pass  Jacob's  well,  and  enter  a  solemn  grove  of  oaks, 
from  whence  we  catch  a  glance  of  the  antique  tower,  or  ruinous 
castle,  now  seeo  to  be  on  the  top  of  a  hill  gently  rising  out  of  the 
wood.  \\  e  n*  \l  oome  to  an  Ionic  rotunda,  inclosed  in  a  beautiful 
amphitheatre  of  wood  ;  the  trees  which  surround  it  are  very  U 
hut  their  foliage  is  not  very  thick,  and  the  partial  lights  breaking 
through  their  ramifications,  produce  the  most  pleasing  sensations  ; 
for  here  we  seem  lo*t  to  the  world,  it  is  so  retired,  without  any 
visible  outlet,  and  without  any  prospect  except  upon  a  d^*:^  shad* 
ed  piece  of  water  in  a  thick  enibo  >ve,  at  the  end  of  which 

is  a  Palludian  bridge,  with  a  light  airy  portico.  The  grove  betting 
the  rotunda  must  now  be  passed,  when  we  enter  upon  a  large,  airy, 
forest  glade,  thinly  skirted  with  wood,  careless  of  ornament,  and 
muchovergrowu  with  fern;  all  which,  added  to  the  number  of  A 
vliirh  start  at  every  instant  at  the  souud  ol  footsteps,  make  us  for 
a  while  suppose  ourselves  iu  a  pathh-ss  forest.     Indeed  this  wild- 
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s,  such  is  the  effect  of  contrast,  is  a  most  acceptable  relief,  even 
in  the  midst  of  such  elegance  and  improvement  as  reign  in  the 
neighbouring  Ia*ns.  The  place  in  itself  too  is  pleasant;  the 
view  in  parts  is  unconfined;  and  from  a  Gothic  seat  at  the  end  ift 
a  perspective  view  of  that  wood  and  tower  seen  before  in  front,  to- 
gether with  the  Witchbury  hills,  and  a  wide  range  of  country. 
The  Tower,  which  in  every  point  of  view  is  always  connected  with 
wood,  stands,  however,  on  apiece  of  dowo,  which  stretches  along 
the  broad  ridge  of  a  hill,  and  spreads  on  each  hand  for  some  way 
down  the  sides;  thick  groves  catch  the  falls;  the  descent  on  tine 
right  is  soon  lost  mid'  r  the  trees  ;  a  wood  hangs  on  the  declivity, 
whi  It  is  continued  in  the  vallfy  beneath;  the  tower  overlooks  the 
whole,  and  to  it  we  now  ascend  ;  after  wandering  nlonjr  the  path 
which  leads  by  the  stream  to  a  tine  lawn  inclosed  by  wood,  till  we 
h  the  urn  inscribed  to  Pope,  from  whence  the  ascent  soon  be- 
comes rapid.  The  tower,  with  its  accompaniments,  seems  the  re- 
mains of  a  baronial  castle,  so  judicious  are  all  its  parts,  though 
of  modern  date;  it  is  partly  entire,  partly  in  ruins,  and  in  some 
places  overgrown  with  bushes,  so  as  to  appear  ipiite  deserted, 
though  inhabited  by  the  ii am e- keeper's  family*  It  is  every  way 
an  i&ierating  object,  and  a  finer  situation  cannot  be  imagine*] 
is  placed  indeed  on  an  exposed,  hut  unfrequented  spot,  but  com- 
mands a  beautiful  view  down  upon  the  woods,  lawns,  and  slopes, 
and  a  most  extensive  prospect  including  Worcester,  Malvern.  Dud- 
ley, the  Cleebills,  VVrekin  at  a  distance  of  forty  miles,  and  even 
the  hills  of  Radnorshire  at  a  distance  of  eighty.  Following  the 
path,  we  pass  under  the  canopy  of  umbrageous  oaks.  I>%  the  side 
of  a  winding  woody  hollow,  to  the  seal  of  cunt  cm  plat  urn,  a  place 
well  adapted  fac  that  pHlfjQg*j  M  the  iriew  is  only  down  into  the 
hollow  among  the  trees. 

At  the  end  of  Hie  valley,  iu  an  obscure  corner,  and  shut  out 
from  all  view,  is  a  Hapourt  of  Peed  Mid  BMttfl  ;  high 

banks,  and  a  thick  covert  darkened  with  •utinn 

the  sequestered  spot;  a  small  rill  trickles  through  tl  and 


We  look  down  en  a  piece  of  water  in  the  hotter,  tiuckry  i 
*Mi  tall  trees,  over  which  is  a  fa*  view  of  distai 
The  water  is  seen  on  one  side  throogh  groynes  of  fUnling ;  the 
after  side  it  open,  but  covered  aith  fern*  This  spot  is  the  extje- 
aiftw  of  the  park,  and  the  Clent  lit  lb  rise  in  all  their  wild  irregu- 
larity, immediately  behind  it. 

The  other  descent  from  the  castle*  is  a  long  declH  ity*  covered 
>  the  rest  with  noble  vroodi,  to  which  fine  la  was  are  again  en- 
s', differing  &!ilf  from  the  fanner,  and  from  each  other;  hi 
ems  the  groond  is  very  rou^h,  the  boundary  is  much  broken,  sad 
jnmrked  only  by  the  trunks  of  the  trees  vhkb  shoot  up  high  be- 
Isre  their  umbrageous  cover  spread  forth.  The  nest  is  more  sim- 
ple; falling  into  one  large  hollow  that  almost  imperceptibly  sinks 
into  the  covert  This  has  a  communication  through  a  short 
glade,  and  between  two  groves,  with  another  called  the  7ssacs 
lawn,  from  the  resemblance  which  it  is  said  to  hear  to  those  as 
sekbrated  in  Anson's  voyage ;  it  is  eucompassed  with  the  stajby 
liest  trees,  all  fresh  and  vigorous,  and  so  full  of  leaf  that  not  a  stem, 
not  a  branch,  appears,  but  large  masses  of  foliage  only  describe  am. 
■adulating  outline :  the  verdure  of  the  turf  is  as  luxuriant  as  in 
the  open  lawns ;  the  ground  gently  waves  in  easy  swells ;  no  strong 
lines  are  drawn  ;  no  striking  objects  are  even  admitted;  but  all  is 
of  an  even  temper,  all  mild,  placid,  and  serene ;  in  the  gayest  sea- 
son of  the  day,  not  more  than  cheerful ;  in  the  stillest  hour  of 
night,  not  gloomy.  This  scene  is  indeed  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
tranquillity  of  the  latter,  when  the  moon  seems  to  repose  her  light 
on  the  thick  foliage  of  the  grove,  and  steadily  marks  the  shade  of 
every  bough ;  it  is  delightful  then  to  saunter  here,  and  see  the 
grass,  and  the  gossamer  which  entwines  it,  glisteuing  with  dew ; 
to  listen  and  hear  nothing  stir,  except  perhaps  a  withered  leaf 
dropping  gently  through  a  treej  and  sheltered  from  the  chill,  to 
catch  the  freshness  of  the  evening  air :  a  solitary  urn,  chosen  by 
Mr.  Pope  for  the  spot,  and  now  inscribed  to  his  memory,  when 

shewn 
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if  moonlight  through  the  trees,  fixes  tlion^lit- 
fu!ni»s  and  mmfrcntffft,  to  which  the  mind  is  insensibly  led  by  the 
rest  of  1 1 

Crossing  over  again  lo  the  walk  leading  from  the  hermita- 
come  to  the  root -house ,  a  retired  cave  at  one  en<T  ofl  piece  of  wa- 
ter, whilst  a  eeU  of  ivmltn-work  contrasts  it  h<r  end. 
Winding  now  op  the  hill,  we  arrive  at  a  lunch,  looking  down  up- 
»f  lawn,  thinly  clumped,  and  from  thin  point  of 
\u\\  th«  In.irv  ,\\  prrfort u»Ti.  Turning  to  the  iij;htf 
we  enter  a  grove  car  pet  ted  with  the  finest  v« rdnic,  and  leadings 
through  a  cool  sequestered  hollow,  from  which  breaks  forth  a 
charming  glance  of  Thomson's  seat;  beyond,  on  a  urceu  hill 
who*'  loji  jiisi  peeps  above  the  trees,  the  temple  of  Theseus  is 
partly  seen,  with  the  Grecian  portico  finely  hacked  by  a  darkening 
grove.  We  now  ramble  through  the  grove  to  a  seat  dedicated  to 
€i  quiet  and  the  muses/1  and  the  path  leads  us  into  the  principal 
hollow  of  the  park,  a  tin:*  dell  over-arched  with  wood,  and  orna- 
mented with  the  principal  waters.  On  the  right  a  spring  gushes 
over  rock- work,  and,  falling  into  a  stream  in  the  hollow,  is  joined 
by  another  rill  which  murmurs  over  broken  rocks;  on  erasing 
these  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  Shenstone's  urn,  and  shortly  after, 
entering  a  thick  -nn, ,  we  are  tempted  to  sit  down,  by  a  bench 
which  encireh a  a  vast  oak,  and  commands  ail  immense  variety  of 
scenery.  Shortly  after  a  sequestered  moss -seat,  over-arch  i  d  with 
till  spreading  trees,  and  surrounded  with  banks  of  shrubby  wood, 
of  moss  and  ivy,  leads  the  eye  to  contemplate  a  cascade  bursting 
out  of  an  ivied  bank,  breaking  over  a  ground  of  rock,  moss,  and 
ivy,  aud  losing  itself  amidst  the  thickest  shrubs,  while  in  a  sweet 
little  Wail  ef  the  rock,  is  a  leaden  statue  of  the  Venus  de 
Medicis,  as  if  just  stepping  into  the  translucent  stream.  Winding 
along  the  water,  we  come  to  the  PaUaAian  bridge,  supporting  a 
portico  of  the  Ionic  order,  aud  from   which  there  is  a  direct  view 

be  whole  line  of  water,  with  a  charming  rotunda  crowning  the 
whole;  after  which  some-  nicely  gravelled  walks  lead  us  into  the 

ral  lawn,  and  towards  the  gste  of  entrance. 

The 


, 
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~*  *TSte  whole  of -this  is  kept  in  fruch  order,  that  there  is  perhaps 
scarcely  a  shade  of  difference  since  the  dasiie  day*  of  H&gley  ; 
and  indeed  the  w  hole,  even  in  the  wildest  scenes,  is  as  neat  mi  a  gar- 
ten,  file  present  owner  Having  a  number  of  women  employed  con- 
iHntly  in  raking  up  the  leaves  and  dressing  the  lawns,  so  as  not 
cinty  to  preserve  the  strictest  neatness,  bat  ako  giving  employ - 
rffent  to  the  industrious  poor.  Gravel  walks  are  conducted  across 
all  the  glens,  through  the  woods,  the  groves,  or  the  thickets,  and 
sftong  the  sides  of  the  lawns ;  concealed  from  the  sight  in  the 
tiews,  but  always  easy  in  communication'!  and  leading  impereep 
€bty,  and  without  any  chance  of  straying,  to  all  the  piincipal 
scenes.  The  several  lawns  too,  are  separated  by  the  finest  trees  j* 
tohicn  sometimes  grow  in  airy  groves,  chequered  with  gleams  of 
light,  ann"  open  to  every  nreeze ;  bat  more  frequently  their  great 
branches  meeting  or  crossing  each  other,  cast  a  deep  impenetrable 
shade.  Large  boughs  feathering  down  often  intercept  the  sight ; 
o*  a  vacant  space  is  filled  with  coppice  wood,  nut,  hawthorn,  -had 
hornbeam,  whose  tufted  heads  mixing  with  the  foliage,  and  their 
tfttfe  stems  clustering  about  the  trunks  of  the  trees,;  thicken  and 
aWken  the  plantation.  In  some  places  the  shade  is  high  over- 
arched by  the  tallest  ash,  or  spreads  under  the  branches  of  the 
most  venerable  oaks.  These  rise  in  every  shape  ;  they  are  dis- 
posed in  every  form  ;  the  ground  beneath  them  is  sometimes  al- 
most level,  sometimes  a  gentle  swell.  In  several  places  large 
hollows  wind  down  the  sides  of  the  hills,  worn  in  the  winter 
months  by  water  courses,  but  worn  many  ages  ago,  for  very  old 
oaks  in  the  midst  of  the  channels  prove  their  antiquity.  Some  of 
these  glens  wind  amongst  currents  and  waterfalls,  broken  by  large 
loose  stones,  or  the  stumps  of  dead  trees  ;  in  others  they  meander 
through  a  deep  gloom  overhung  with  ash  and  oak,  and  darkened 
below  by  yews  scattered  over  uneven  ground ;  sometimes  encom- 
passed by  a  thick  covert,  under  which  fall  streams  from  stonjr 
channels  down  the  impending  rocks,  they  lead  into  the  darkest 
shade,  and  burst  at  once  into  glaring  day. 

In 
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In  si.  ml  nature  *  hand  lit  hand  in  friendly 

hip! 

We  cannot  fjiut  this  spot  without  adverting  to  circumstances 
;  \i\A\<  \\  known,  tu  reijlli  v  of  concealment,  and 

tfitcb,  in  fact,  arc  not  drawn  behind  the  veil  of  secrecy  by  re* 
relatives  ;  for  Mr.  Winer,  in  his  tour,  observes,  that  the 
(wh'tst  Story  respecting  a  late  f  <rf  this  charming;  spot, 

and  which  is  too  well  known  to  require   i  a,  is   actually 

believed  by  some  of  the  family,  so  far  as  regards  the  reality  of 
the  supernatural  appearance  to  his  lordship,  as  a  very  near  re- 
lative of  his  had  a  painting  drawn  of  the  occurrence,  in  which 
he  is  represented  in  bed,  at  the  foot  of  which  stands  a  small  fe- 
male figure,  bearing"  upon  her  finder  a  little  bird,  whilst  seve- 
ral spirits  of  a  dilft  rent  nature,  are  hovering;  round  his  head ; 
iog  the  vision,  according  to  his  account  to  his  valet,  that 
had  notified  to  him  his  death  at  a  particular  hour.  To  this  he 
aiMs  a  story,  which,  though  simple  iu  its  details,  may  not  prove 
uninteresting.  He  observes,  that,  amidst  all  those  coruscations 
of  wit,  and  Hashes  of  merriment,  which  incessantly  emanated  from 
this  young,  gay,  and  dissipated,  though  actually  not  unamiablc, 
nobleman,  his  heart  was  wrung  with  everlasting  care,  and  his 
soul  harrowed  by  superstitious  alarms.  Of  the  truth  of  which  he 
adduces  the  following  instance: 

A  very  few  months  before  he  died,  he  made  a  visit  to  the  seat 

of  Lord ,   mi  old  friend  and  neighbour.      The  mansion 

I  hen  old  and  gloomy,  and  well  calculated  to  affect  an  imagi- 
nation That  could  he  easily  acted  upon  ;  the  spirits  of  bis  lordship 
appeared  to  be  agitated  on  entrance,  but  after  a  time  hr*  accus- 
tomed hilarity  returned;  the  magic  of  his  to&gotJ  enraptured  the 
circle,  and  all   apparently  >i\    and   delight.      As  the 

night  waned,  and  the  hour  of  repose  approached,  his  lordship"* 
powers  of  conversation  became  still  more  extraordinary  ;  the 
company  were  ri vetted  to  their  chairs,  and  as  often  as  the  clock 
admonished  them  to  d.  often  did   he  prevail  upon  them 

to  forget  the  admouitton,  by  a  fresh  stock  of  anecdote,  or  a  new 
9  chain 


chain  of  witticisms.     At  length,  however,  the  party  broke  up, 

ami  fttfrtd  to   their  rooms;  where,  after  a  short  time.  Lord  ■ 

vim  surprised  by  the  lia^ly  intrusion  of  liis  friend  Lord  L.  who, 
with  a  countenance  u(  honor  and  consternation,  requested  that  he 
plight  he  all"  leep  in   the  same  room  with  him,  as  he 

had  note  d  with  th  of  the  floors  when  he  first 

entered  the  House,  and  was  not  nhle  to  conquer  the  alarm   • 
tho  noise  had  excited  in  his  mind!     From  tilts  it  may  easily  be 
!,  thai  the  so  much  talked  of  vision  was  i  ore 

than  &  droua  working  upon  a  disturbed  iaiag 
larh  it"  a  he  true,  thai  no  the  night  of  <    of  his 

considering  the  whole  as  a  silly  alarm,   put 
«nl  ten  innate*,  so  that  his  lordship  has 
sypnnrnffy.  when  the  company  Inn  his 

[y  jin  annul  lo  their  apartment*.     His  lordship 
*n4  s*nt  hk*  valet  fee  some  I  hen 

tnmnVpntw  with  his  watch  in  Lis  hand,  ti 
War  of  tnwhe  ;  so  that  U  has  been  rationally  con 
,  L«x  L  luting  al  bis  watch,  and  finding  the  i 
not  /cat,  hot  just  armed,  may  have  I 
**   nW  ckfccassUswr.  and  thus  verified  the  prediction 
,***£  at  the  nnnsrtnnolc  officiousness  of  h 
Wlnni  escape* 
nW  assent  sad  £roiuW*  of  HagUy,  there  is  much  in  its 
la  excite  and  to  gratify  curiosity  ;  por  -on 


«**< 


U 


hen 


antiquity,   consisting  of  a  large  camp 

having  on  the  south  side  a  double  vrm- 

bv»  covered  with  wood.      It  is  alsu  worti 

tins  neighbourhood  was  indebted  to  the  fir 

in  many  points  of  view ;  for  Mr.  Young  observes, 

i  «f  has  earliest  tours,  that  Draining,  then  pretty  wtll 

this  district,  owes  much  of  it*  improvement  to 

with  great  judgment,  ordered  many  drains  to  he  dug 

of  various  depths,  and  three  or  four  inches  wide 

I  method  used  in  filling  Uitm  on  grass  land,  where 

3  they 
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Ihey  were  chiefly  made,  was  tg  lake  the  first  spits  of  turf,  and 
wedge  them  into  the  drains,  and  then  throw  in  the  mould,  with- 
out stone,  wood,  or  any  thing  else ;  yet  the  drains  thus  made 
stood  exceedingly  well,  and  had  never  failed.  It  is  an  excellent 
contrivance,  he  adds,  and  highly  worthy  of  imitation,  and  espe- 
cially in  countries  where  stone  and  wood  are  scarce. 

In  the  British  Museum,  *  there  is  a  curious  MS.  called  a 
'*  True  declaration  of  the  flight  and  escape  of  Rohert  Winter,  Esq. 
and  Stephen  Ly ttelton,  gent,  the  strange  manner  of  their  living  in 
concealment  so  long  time;  how  they  shifted  to  several  places,  and 
in  the  end  were  descried  and  taken  at  Hagley,  being  in  the  house 
of  Mr,  Ly  ttelton. 

*'  The  old  bloody  hunt  rug- match  of  D  unchurch  being  ordered 
and  appointed  by  Sir  Everard  Digby,  Knt.  for  surprising  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  who>>e  residence  was  near  that  place,  Maister 

I -sby  writ  unto  Maister  Humphry  Lyttleton,  in  treating  him  to 
meet,  hirn  at  Dunchurch."  Stephen  and  others  also  nut,  hut  the 
conspirators  having  their  powder  destroyed  by  accident,  and  the 
sheriffs  besetting  the  house  at  II ol beach,  in  Lincolnshire,  where 
they  had  joined  several  of  the  other  conspirators,  Stephen  Ly  ttel- 
ton and  Winter  escaped,  and  getting  undiscovered  into  Worces- 
tershire, were  concealed  for  some  time  in  a  barn  at  Row  leu  Regis ; 
but  being  afraid  of  discovery,  M  Maister  Humphrey  Ly  Helton, 
commonly  called  there  red  Humphry,  because  there  is  auuther 
Humphrey  Lytleltou  beside,  taking  advantage  of  his  sister-in- 
law's  absence,  handled  the  matter  in  such  sort,  that  ahuut  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  night-time  he  had  conveyed  them  to  I  lag  ley -house, 
not  making  any  one  of  his  council  but  one  John  Fyites,  alias  Job- 
her,  the  Cook." 

Meat  was  soon  procured  for  the  half-starved  fugitives ;  "  but 
wanting  drink,  they  knew  not  well  how  to  sted  themselves,  be- 
cause the  butler  was  in  bed,  and  calling  so  late  to  him  for  the 
key  might  perhaps  prove  suspicious.  Therefore  the  cook  gave 
Ibis  advice,  that  his  mother  selling  drink  in  the  town,  he  would 

Vol.  X\  P  forthwith 

'  Ajfttougb't  Collection,  4160.  1 J8; 
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God,  John  Arandell,  Bushop  of  Coventry  and  Litchfield  on  the 
one  ptie  and  Sir  William  Littleton  Knight  on  the  other  ptie  wit- 
neaaeth  that  ye.  said  ptiea  have  agreed  that  y«.  aayde  Sir  William, 
&c.  shall  take  to  wife  Maria  Whityngton  daughter  of  William 
Whityngton  late  of  Pauntely  Esquier  deceased  and  of  Elizabeth 
likewise  sister  to  ye.  said  Bushop,  if  y«.  said  Mary  will  therto 
assent,  and  for  ye.  which  marriage  to  be  had  and  solemnized,  the 
said  BushP.  granteth  by  these  presents  to  pay  to  ye.  said  Sir  Wil- 
liam Littleton  CCCC  marks  of  lawful  money,  &c." 

From  the  same  MS.  we  extract  a  specimen  of  a  poetical,  or  ra- 
ther rhyming  pedigree,  said  to  be  "  out  of  an  ould  Roll  brought 
from  Sawford,  in  Warwickshire." 

"Here  cometh  Thomas  Littleton  with  the  long  barde, 
He  married  with  the  Cater  mayde,  and  was  not  afcrde ; 
And  betweene  to  they  had  on  madden  child  and  no  more. 

And  then  cometh  on  Thomas  Wescot  out  of  ye  Court, 

And  married  with  the  mayde  without  doubt, 

And  between  them  they  had  children  many  a  on, 

The  eldest  was  christened  Thomas  Littleton  at  j«  wtniitioa. 

And  the  sayde  Sir  nomas  Littleton  without  any  nay, 
Married  with  on  of  the  daughters  of  Botloy, 
And  betweene  them  to  thay  had  sonnes  three, 
The  names  of  them  you  may  see. 

Sir  William  Littleton  Knight  the  eldest  Richard  Littleton  the 
Second  Sonne  Thomas  Littleton  being  the  younger  brother 
Of  ail  three  chansed  well  as  tins  matter  beareth  record 
Hoe  maried  with  a  daughter  of  Botrnx  and  aier  of  Sauford , 
Betwyn  them  bad  Children  as  I  you  now  show 
One  of  them  was  a  Priest  and  Parson  of  Munslow,  &c." 

The  Clent  Hills,  which  form  such  a  conspicuous  object  in 
"this  neighbourhood,  and  up  which  part  of  Hagley  Park  rises,  mre 
in  a  great  measure  indeed  in  Staffordshire,  but  were  once  actually 
qll  in  Worcestershire ;  and  a  tradition  prevails  here,  that  when 
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(tomans  were  encamped  on  Witchbury,  the  Briton*  had  their 

ippostle  to  them  on  Clent  llillj  from  whence  they  descend- 

called  Clent  heath,  us  did  the 

and  there  came  to  an  engagement     Le- 

i  says,   that  Cknt*  W8J  mmonly  railed"  Cowdale/1 

fioni  a  while  cow,  the  mark  i  Keueliw,  King  of 

slain  in  that  rule,  acci  he  old  i 

trie, 

•*  In  Clent  »ub>pin«,  jitct-t  m  eouvallj  buvm*. 
Vert  ice  trunotlu*  Keuelmu*  rrge  crenr 

He  adds,  that  his  sister,  Quendreda,  was  a  witch,  and  - 
his  death  by  means  of"  Askebert;"  but  at  the  funeral  her  t) 
dropped  out  upou  her  psalter  ! 

ThflW   hills    afford  some   p  prospects;    the  ground 

which  is  rude  and  token;  often  overspread  with  large  and 
tiful  woods;  and  dignified  with   numerous  seats  of  the  no 
and  geutry.     The  hills  themselves  are  very  irregular;  large  ad- 
vanced promontories  frequently  interrupt  the  sight,  and  vary  the 
scene;  in  other  parts,  dtep  rallies  shelling  down  towards  the 

try  below  exhibit  the  objects  there  in  different  lights, 
one  of  these  hollows  is  built  a  neat  cottage,  under  a  deep  i 
sceut,  sheltered  besides  by  plantations,  and  presenting 
retirement  in  the  midst  of  so  much  open  exposure.  From  the 
height  above  it  are  seen  the  Witch  bury  Hills,  over  H  aglet 
Park,  rising  into  three  beautiful  swells ;  one  of  them  covered 
with  wood  ;  another  an  open  sheep-walk,  with  an  obelisk  on  the 
summit;  and  on  the  third,  the  portico  of  the  Temple  of  Theseus, 
already  spoken  of,  exactly  on  the  model  of  that  at  Athens,  and  but 
little  less  in  its  dimensions.  Tins  stands  boldly  out  upou  the  brow, 
is  backed  by  the  dark  ground  of  a  fir  plantation,  and  has  a  most 
majestic  appearance  above  the  Burrouudjng  steeps.    At  the  foot  of 

itia  a  tower,  built  for  an  object  from  tome  part*  of  the  grounds, 
its  white  battlements,  rising  from  the  dark  green  wood,  have  a 
striking  e  fleet. 

•  LcJuid.  Collect.  Vol.  X.  p.  *ll 
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Pedmore  lies  about  one  miU-  north  of  Ilagley,  >lunr- 

bridg-e  road.     It  i-  li#  of 

which  the  south  door- why.  ami  perhaps  the  arch  which  dii 
the  hotly  of  the  church  and  chance^  old  aa  tl 

times.     The  porch  contains  a  i  sure 

over  the  inner  door,  reprc  tunrounddd  by  the 

symbols  of  the  four  ev;< 

Swinforo  village,  ia  a  little  beyond  Pedmore,  and  is  neat  and 
populous.  The  Gothic  church  is  in  high  preservation,  with  a 
very  lofty  and  handsome  spire.  It  woutd,  as  Dr,  Ne*h  observes*, 
be  the  highest  ingratitude  u»  the  nemorj  of  a  most  worthy  man, 
lO  mention  the  Hospttal  endowed  in  this  parish,  by  Thomas 
Foley,  Ekij.  the  el  of  that  name;  who,  at  the 

time  he  gave  to  this  charily  an  estate  then  worth  6001.  per  an- 

and  unprovided  for.  The  bene- 
faction, <  tuch  improved,  and  goes  on 
improving,  having  1-500  a/i  tythea  and  other 
*  iwliimcnU,  and  t  admitted  during  his  own  life- 
time, and  seven  years  ath,  m  1677.  Of  the  sixty 
hoys  the  family  only  appoint  fourteen  j  the  in  the  gif 
the  parish.  This  noble  charity  lies  a  little  to  the  left  of  the 
high  road,  and  being  a  building  of  the  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
or  James  I.  has  quite  the  air  of  an  ancient  college;  which  is 
further  height  i tie  appropriate  dress  of  the  ular 
to  that  of  Christ's  Hospital;  and  lationa  of  the  collej 
for  such  siderahle  improvements  we 
taking  place  in  down  of  old  walls,  and  making  a 
freer  circulation  of  air,  &c* 

P3  In 


•  At  \  rroera  killed  a  most  uncommon 

i.J,  which   wwt  two  feet  ti»  iuche>  long,    au>i 

four  inchei  ni  girth*      V)u  fort  leg*  were  pl*ced  <  Iron*  I  lie   Itotdf 

the   hind   legs  five  indie*   beyond    those;  the  tegs   were   two   inches  tung  j 

the  feet  divided  it  Midi  ft  thntp  daw.     About  the 

jes  wjjh  kilted  neur  Tenbwfj  ;  but  no* 
ttvng  h*s  ever  been  known  of  their  origin.  Pemuutt'i  £uo!ugv(  Vol  III. 
j».  fl. 
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whose  ansae  *  evidently 
riverStonr.   There  is 
af  Henry  YL  at  least  by  Ha  | 
let  called  Bedcoie,  which  i 
Wen  situated  here,  and  el 
King's  Judges  to  adjourn  a  < 
sitting  upon  a  special 
tone  of  Edward  HI. 

Tanner  tells  us,  that  King  Akdhett,  in  796^  gave  ta  the  Earl 
Cynebah,  lands  upon  the  imr Star,  to  build  a  mimastmj,  whien 
seems  to  have  come  ailerwnids  to  the  chnrch  of  Worcester,  lb 
charter  may  he  seen  in  Monast.  Ang. ¥aL  L  p. 121,  wikh?af» 
pears  to  point  out  this  as  the  place:  aonu,  however,  hwninnMsd 
this. 

Being  long  but  a  hamlet  to  SwinJbrd,  though  at  present  *  large 
and  populous  town,  it  had  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VUL  k  ehnpel 
dependent  on  the  mother  church  *,  of  which,  however,  it  is  a*> 
ous  to  remark,  all  tradition  had  been  lost ;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  year  1742  that  a  chapel  was  erected  by  subscription,  and  af- 
terwards by  Act  of  Parliament  made  parochial  and  independent  of 
the  old  church. 

This  chapel  is  built  of  brick,  in  a  very  good  style  of  aithitee- 
tnre,  standing  on  the  western  skirts  of  the  town ;  and  then  are 
also  several  meeting-houses  for  various  classes  of  Protestant  dis- 
senters, who  form  a  very  respectable  part  of  the  popuhHom,  which 
in  1801  amounted  to  3431,  inhabiting  760  houses. 

The  Free  School  was  founded  by  Edward  VI.  but  there  was 
one  prior  to  that  reign ;  for,  as  far  back  as  1450,  the  stipendiary 
priest,  who  did  duty  in  the  chapel  "  used  to  keep  a  Scheie  at 
Bturbridge,  and  stood  charged  to  teach  the  poor  children  freely." 
The  present  one  is  handsomely  endowed,  and  under  the  care  of 
eight  governors,  selected  from  residents  in  the  parish  ;  many  of 

these 
•  Vide  Register  of  Silvester,  Bishop  of  Worcester. 
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these  gentlemen  have  been  generous  in  the  augmentation  of  the 
library,  and  many  benefactions  have  at/different  times  been  given 
to  the  school. 

The  market,  which  is  always  well  attended,  is  on  Friday ;  and 
there  are  two  fairs;  one  on  the  29th  of  March,  very  noted  for 
horses  and  cattle ;  another  on  September  the  8th  for  all  sorts  of 
cattle  and  sheep. 

The  manufactures  here  are  various.  Some  cloth  is  made,  and 
that  very  fine  and  good,  from  British  wool  only.  The  mines  of 
coal  (which,  however,  are  in  Staffordshire)  and  those  of  crucible  . 
clay,  afford  considerable  employment  to  the  numerous  population 
of  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  In  iron,  though  they  manufac- 
ture all  articles,  yet  the  principal  trade  is  in  nails;  and  it  ap- 
pears from  a  MS.  in  possession  of  the  Ly  Helton  family,  that  coal 
and  iron  stone  were  worked  here  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.  A  good  deal  of  business  is  done  also  in  the  Skinner's  way, 
or  that  of  manufacturing  sheep-skins  into  leather  ;  but  the  prin- 
cipal object  is  that  of  the  glass  manufacture. 

In  this  branch  of  manufacture  great  quantities  of  white  glass 
are  made,  and  cut  with  an  extreme  degree  of  elegance ;  a  manufac- 
ture in  which  we  now  excel,  though  not  introduced  here  until  1557, 
at  which  period  the  Venetians  had  for  many  years  surpassed  all 
other  nations,  being  indeed,  until  the  thirteenth  century,  the  only 
people  possessing  the  secret  of  making  v*  hat  is  called  the  crystal 
looking-glasses.  Our  great  improvements  in  this  branch  ojt 
trade  may  perhaps  be  dated  from  the  period  when  we  substituted 
coals  for  wood  in  the  process,  which  was  in  London,  in  1635, 
though  the  finer  branches  of  the  manufacture  were  not  attempted 
for  many  years  afterwards ;  but  whoever  examines  the  specimens 
of  cut  glass  in  Hagley  House,  which  were  all  done  at  Stourbridge, 
will  be  convinced  that  we  now  at  least  rival,  if  we  do  not  surpass, 
all  other  uations. 

This  town  has  now  the  advantage  of  the  Staffordshire  canal, 
which  passes  a  little  to  the  westward  of  it;  and,  upon  the  whole, 
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it  may  justly  be  considered  as  a  place  of  present  wealth,  and  in- 
creasing  opulence. 

DUDLI  ;Y, 
which  is  a  few  miles  north  of  the  last  mentioned,  is  partly 
Staffordshire,  and  is  in  fact  completely  insulated  by  that  com 

The  name  is  supposed  lb  have  originated  frem  Dodo,  the  la 
rnous  Saxon,  who  railed  Ihe  first  fori ilkut ion  on  the  sell 
present  ruinous  Castle,  standing  on  a  hill  above  the  town  j 
which,  as  the  gateway  and  wall  are  actually    tit  ^ 
we  shall  give  a  slight  sketch.     At  a  distance  its  BttutftM 
effect  are  very  striking,  aa  it  stands  upon  the  summit  of 
limestone  hill,  described  under  the  head  of  miiurahgy,  t\ 
upon  the  town  and   valley   beneath,  and  extending  its   p 
over  seven  English,  and  two  Welch  counties,  includ 
churches,  many   large  towns,  and  a  tract  of  country  inters* 
by   lofty   ranges  of  mountains,  and  diversified   by  the  abod. 
wealth  and  elegance.     On  a  nearer  approach,  however,  much  of 
this  effect  is  lost;  for  there  is  nothing  to  soften  down  in 
ness  of  outline  of  I  vails,  most  incongruously  as 

with,  not   contrasted   by,  mere  modern    buildings,    whose   d 
ency  in  the  picturesque  destroy  every  idea  of  sm 
that  im-ht  arise  in  the  mind.     This  want  of  wood  is  much  to  be 
regretted,    particularly  as  the  hill  was  once  well    covered ;  hut 
perhaps  nothing  else  could  be  expected  in  the  very  vicinity  of  a 
manufacturing  town,    after  the  building   became    uninhabitable 
This   building  was  once   very  extensive,  occupying  an 
ground:  and,  though  begun  in   the  eighth  century,  consist*  no 
of  dilapidated  fragments:  of  different  styles  of  architecture,  am 
which  the  keep  stands  pre-eminent,  owing  to   its  ^reat  original 
strength.     In  this  part  of  the  castle  was  the  chapel >  of  which 
two  windows,  rich  in  tracery,  still  remain;  and  here  too  the 
tiges  of  the  dungeon  may  still  be  seen.     It  had  solely  been  con- 
sidered as  a  military  fortress  until  the  time  of  Charles  I. ;  and 
during  the  civil  wars,  was,  in   1644,  gallantly  defended  by  1 
tenant-Colonel  Beaumont  for  three  weeks,  against  the  Parliament 
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army,  and  at  length  released  by  the  king's  troops:  bnt  at  the 

restoration  it  was  dismantled,  and  the  scite  sold;  after  which 
the  lands,  containing  both  the  castle  and  town,  came  by  mar- 
riage to  the  ancestor  of  the  present  noble  family  of  Dudley  and 
Ward.  Like  all  other  ruinous  buildings,  it  has  been  the  m 
of  the  superstitious  tales  of  the  neighbourhood  ;  but  it  is  asserted, 
on  good  authority,  that,  whilst  lying  desolate  in  the  early  part  of 
t)i»  last  century,  a  troop  of  coiners  fixed  their  abode  in  its  dr< 
apartments,  where  they  carried  on  their  nefarious  trade  for  khM 
time,  eluding  suspicion  by  terrify iucr  those  who  mi^bt  he  prompted 
by  curiosity  to  visit  the  place,  which  they  performed  by  im- 
posing on  their  credulous  and  superstitious  neighbours,  with 
strange  noises,  alarming  ap]  ,  and  all  the  paraphernalia 

of  a  haunted  castle.  From  this  trade,  however,  they  were  ex- 
pelled by  a  fire  in  17-30,  which  completely  produced  a  scene  of 
desolation  such  as  we  now  witness  :  but  part  of  the  keep  has  been 
lately  fitted  up  by  Lord  Dudley. 

A  Montis t cry  was  founded  hereby  Gervase  Paganel,  lord  of  the 
manor  in  1161.  In  1190  Pope  Lucius,  by  bis  bull,  granted,  that, 
in  case  of  a  general  interdiction  of  the  kingdom,  the  monks  of  that 
pi  iory  might  privately,  their  doors  being  shut,  and  without  sound 
of  bell,  perform  divine  service  in  a  low  voice,  all  interdicted  or 
excommunicated  persons  being  first  put  forth  !  At  present,  even 
the  very  ruin*  of  the  monastery  ar<  destroyed;  except  some  unin- 
telligible fragments;  and  the  only  remains  which  have  withstood 
the  ravages  of  time,  and  the  destroying  hand  of  man,  are  those  of 
the  conventual  church,  whose  rich  Gothic  window  at  the  east  end 
of  the  building,  and  some  beautiful  mouldings  in  other  pails, 
faintly  pourtray  its  original  splendour.  On  the  south  side  of  this 
window  there  is  also  a  niche  and  canopy  for  an  image,  once  richly 
ornamented.  The  west  end  is  built  with  a  coarser  and  redder 
stone  than  that  used  in  the  other  parts  of  the  building:  and  all 
the  arches  appear  to  have  been  Gothic,  Erdeswick  says,  that 
in  his  time,  there  were  in  this  church  several  good  monuments 
of  the  BottSril  I  Ul4  other  families  ;  one  of  which,  he  adds,  "  wat 
cross-legged,  and  a  very  old  one,  having  a  picture  over  it  full 

eight 
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i  feet  long;  neither  was  the  person  lesser  of  stature,  for  the 
coffin  wherein  the  eharnel  was  laid,  being  of  free- stone,  ant!  hewed 
hollow,  answerable  lo  the  proportion  of  a  man;  the  hollow  was 
also  eight  feet,  so  that  the  body  could  be  no  less;  for  if  it  had, 
it  could  not  with  conveniency  have  been  laid  iu  it!*'  We  {five 
this  strange  quotation  verbatim,  as  it  displays  a  most  curio 
mode  of  ratiocination,  Both  to  the  east  and  west  of  ll 
are  large  pools  of  water,  apparently  the  remains  of  a  moat,*  which 
once  encompassed  the  whole  priory  ;  and  a  little  to  1 1 
are  traces  of  several  large  fish-ponds.     The  shah  lis  of 

some  of  the  offices  were  some  years  ago  patched  up  into  a  dv 
ins  and  convenience*  for  a  tanner,  but  since  occupied  by  a  m. 
factum  of  thread  :  and  in  the  process  of  clearing 
several  of  the  coats  of  arms,  set  up  against  the  walls,  have  at 
rioua  times  been  found,   Now  they  are  let  Lit  different  tenements  I 
several  manufacturers,  who  grind  glass,  polish  steel  work 

There  are  now  two  Churches  belonging  to  the  town,  but  I 
nnilf'l  in  one  vic&roge  :  in  these  some  panes  of  painted  glass  still 
remain;  and  there  are  several  monuments  of  ancient  knigli) 
armour,    with    their   ladies,  &c.     Nor  will    the   heraldic   tourist 

disappointed  in  his  research  after  blazonry,     On  tbi 
of  St,  Thomas's  Church,  under  an  ancient   arch   at  the  end  of 
ncel,  are  still   some  remains  of  mouldering  and 

now  almost  effaced,  from  the  effects  of  time,  and  the  rude 
ban  i  IOC.     Here  also  are  three  Charity  Schools, 

one  of  which  was  founded  by  Mr.  Richard  Foley,  of  Stourbridge 
for  fifty  hoys,  in  the  year  1634,  and  of  this  the  pious  1 

the  first  master,  The  others  are,  a  free-school  fur  the  cdu 
ration  of  girls,  and  a  free  grammar-school;  aud  ill  ere  are  no  les 
than  seven  Sunday  sch<" 

The  Market  is  on  Saturday  ;  and  there  are  tin 
&,  for  cattle,  wool,  aud  cheese  ;  August  6,  for  six  ids,  am 

cattle;  October  2,  for  horses,  cattle,  wool,  aud  ed 

The  Manufactures  are  iron  aud  glass;  in  aid  of  which 
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is  the  Dudley  Canal,  and  also  the  Dudley  Extension  Canal, 
both  of  which  we  must  refer  to  their  proper  counties,  except 
where  they  actually  run  in  this  county.  The  Extension,  as  it  is 
called,  has  Uo  collateral  cuts  from  Windmill- End,  from  whence 
Dudley  there  is  a  fall  of  sixty-four  feet:  the  principal  line  of 
tic  Dudley  Canal,  properly  speaking,  after  passing  Combeswood 
nd  RaleAOWen,  is  crossed  hy  the  high  road  close  to  the  Leasowes, 
vhere  it  enters  a  very  lona;  tunm-l  of  two  miles,  and  thence  fails 
nto  the  Worcester  and  Birmingham  Canal  near  Sellyouk.  lb 
course  ou  this  tine  is  teu  miles  afirt  a  hall,  qnile  on  a  dead  level. 
When  the  census  of  population  wn*  tr.kctt  in  1801,  this  town 
had  only  between  8  and  9000  inhabitants;  but,  by  the  late  re- 
port, there  are  6961  males,  and  6904  females,  Baking  a  Mai  ni 
13,926:  an  inequality  of  sews,  and  an  increase  almost  astonish- 
rig.  When  there  is  such  an  e\l« -ndi  d  population,  accompanied  hy 
Suence,  improvements  in  sociability  will  naturally  Lai 
"course,  at  the  principal  inn,  the  Dudley  Anna,  we  find  a  hand- 
ome  assembly  room,  music  gaHffJTj  &c*  which  are,  at  lite  proper 
eason,  filled  with  as  much  beauty  and  >f  the 

neighbouring  counties  can  boast, 

KtDpEKMlNSTER 

lies  a  few  miles  to  the  south-west  of  our  last  station,  at  a  distance 
of  124  miles  from  the  metropolis.  It  is  very  extensive;  and 
though  it  lies  in  a  bottom  chiefly,  yet  the  streets  an  wnO  paved, 
kept  in  general  very   clean,  and  indeed  the  greai  (ion 

seems  to    be   paid    to  the   comfort  and   salubrity   of  the  place; 
strongly  marking  that  spirit  of  liberality  for  which  the  town  has 
ong  been  distinguished,     ft  is  divided  into  Iwo  unequal  pari 
the  River  Stour;  and  the  parish  is  divided  in  the  attic 
The  latter  spreads  oyer  a  surface  of  thirty-one  square  miles  and 
extends  to  the  very  brink  of  the  Severn  close  to  Bew<il»  j 

This  plane*  was  anciently  written  Chidermtnster;  Kid,  or 
Chid,  in  the  ancient  British,  signifying  the  brow  of  a  kill,  dwr, 
the  water  running  past  it,  and  mtnstir,  a  church  or  mouasl 

all 
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til  applicable  to  its  situation.     At  the  time  of  the  Conquest. 
was  crown   land,  and  remained  so  until  the  reign  oi    | 
after  which  it  passed  through  the  Basv 

Cok^eys,  Burnells,  &c,  and  was  also  the  pr  the  Blount 

and  of  Waller  the  poet;  hut  about  the  curly  part  of  the  b 
tury  the  whole  of  it  came  to  the  1  purchase.      In 

time  of  Richard  H."   it  crave  title  of  baron  to  John   de 
chump,  of  Holt,  who  was  the  first  baron  created  bj  patent, 
land,  in  bli  Itinerary,  says,  "  fnm   i  KxMeraiifl 

ster,  mostly  enclosed  ground,  somewhal  hilly  ftfl 
DO  the  right  hand,  I   rode  a  twelve  mil 
grnuridc  fcy  the  way,  and  in  some  places  good  come  and  gr 
and  towards  each  ripe  of  Severn,  after  I  passed  the  middl 
great  plenty  of  wood,  whereof  much  romith  down 
serve  the   parts  about  Gloucester.     Entringe  into   the  town 
Kidderniinater,    I   passed   over  hy  a   Fanburge,"  (douh' 

Mi  Kfauxhovrg,  or  suburb,)  "  and  soe  over  ft  bridge  of  tv 
or  three  arches  upon  Slower  river.     The  head  of  this   river 
about  the  pooles  of  the  lute  priory  of  Hales  Owen,  a  six  n 
TIk  f-ivieandchiefe  part  of  Kidderminster  ison  the  left  ripe"  (bank) 
•*  of  Stower,  standing  on  an  hilly  piece  of  ground,     Th 
pretty  crosse,  environed  with  six  pillars  about,  and  arc  I 
with  the  seventh  pillar  in  the  middle  to  bear  up  the  fornix.     It  is 
the  market-place.    The  church  is  very  fay  re.    Tins  town  standetb 
most  by  doAinge.    In  tymes  past  this  towne  longid  t 
antietit  gentlemen.     After  it  came  to  the  three  hi  in  i*  nerall 
Biset,  whereof  one  being  a  Lazer,  builded  an  hospital!  at  Maiden 
Bradley    in  Wiltshire,   to  a  priory  of  Chanons.     She  gave   bf 
part  here  m  pios  usus  ;  and  the  personage  of  Kidderminster  wa 
impropriate  to  Maiden  Bradley.     The  two  other  partes  came  I 
the  Lord  Abergavenny,  and  in  that  family  it  yet  rcmaineth." 

But  Kidderminster  is  much  enlarged  and  improved  sin 
day.     The  entrance  into  the  town  from  Worcester  i*  i 
from  the  hill  after  passing  Hartlehury  ;  and  on  entering   i 
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from  Bewdley,   or  Stourbridge,  the  visitor  is  impressed  with  its 
ttmilitud  ig  houses  in  many  places  cut 

out  of  tli  >r  it  is  only  the  central  part  which  lies  ill 

the  bottom. 

TJm  church  is  a  handsome  Gothic  structure,  with  very  rich 
tracery  in  the  wind  in  a  very  commanding  situa- 

tion on  the  brow  of  a  knoll,  A  the  end  of  a  street  which  leads 
from  the  market-place,  and  on  Hooking  the  canal,  of  which  there 
is  a  very  &nu  view  from  a  walk  in  the  church-yard.  The  tower 
is  uncommonly  hue  ;  and  lfj<-  whole  of  its  outside  is  in  excel- 
lent order.  In  the  lower  is  a  good  ring  of  eight  bells.  The  in- 
side of  t:  ,  U  vw  11  |  :  here  are  new  pews,  a  very 
commodious  n  y,  a  haudsonr.e  gilt  organ,  and,  what  can* 
not  be  laid  of  any  Other  church  in  W\  ire,  lately  bcautu 
ry  alteration  h  lone  with  due 
attention  to  Gothic  effect  The  ts  are  highly  deserving 
of  attention,  though  we  were  sorry  to  Bet  that,  in  the  repairs  of  the 
chancel,  the  legs  of  a  Crusader  had  <>keu  off,  and  other 
damage  done  by  careless  workmen,  I  ancient 
^rave-stones  near  the  ullnr  with  the  i  in 
the  side  waH  I  altar  tombs.  On  the 
south  wall,  under  an  highly  ornamented  arch,  is  a  monument  of 
Edward  Blount,  Esq,  he  is  in  armour,  resting  on  his  arm,  and 
contemplating  his  two  wives,  w!  their  backs  beside  him. 
This  has  been  well  engraved  in  Nash's  Survey  :  on  the  tomb  is 
the  iron  arullcap  of  his  helmet,  both  huge  and  ponderous,  On 
the  north  mother  tomb  of  this  family,  on  which  a  Blount 
ties  in  armour,  with  his  wife  on  his  left  hand,  in  the  habit  of  a 
widow,  and  holding  a  book  in  her  joined  hands ;  their  children, 
one  of  which  la  b  swaddling  clol  on  the  back  of  the  arch. 
)n  the  same  side,  umf.  rent  arch  in  the  wall,  lies  a 
kfct$ht  m  armour,  of  tin  femiJ)  of  <  'oottsey,  but  one  of  those  which 
have  suffered  fj  ♦  the  middle  of  the  chancel 
is  a  lady  of  tl  axnily  inlaid  in  a  marble  slab,  between  her 
two  husbands     Besides  these,  there  are  several  others,  all  worthy 
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anxious  to  establish  it,  or  a  temptation  to  idleness,  and  to  impo- 
sition towards  their  masters  and  the  public. 

In  the  centre  of  the  market- place  is  the  Tomi-Hatl,  a  glo««m> 
structure,  with  the  council-room  upon  the  principal  story,  whilst 
the  lower  part  is  occupied  as  a  market- house,  and  partly  Jet  to 
small  shopkeepers  and  others.  It  were  well  if  arrangements  were 
made  to  remove  the  town  prison  from  its  preieni  situation,  which 
is  partly  under  ground  in  this  building,  and  whieh  stems  not 
much  improved  siuce  Mr.  Howard's  visit  to  it  some  years  ago, 
when  he  d>  ierfb  a  it  as  consisting  of  two  rooms  called  dungeons, 
about  ten  feet  by  eight,  down  six  Mips,  under  the  market  bouse, 
without  either  court,  water,  or  sewer ;  the  cryer  being  the  keeper, 
with  a  shilling  a  month  for  attendance,  and  a  shilling  a  month  for 
straw  The  mar  feet,  which  is  always  well  attended,  is  held  on 
Thursday;  and  there  are  two  Fain,  on  Holy  Thursday,  and 
three  weeks  after,  being  the  4th  of  September,  both  for  cattle, 
horses,  cheese,  linen,  ami  woollen  cloths. 

The  Manufactures  of  Kidderminster  are  now  upon  a  Very  ex- 
•^ttfsive  scale;  formerly  it  was  famous  for  linsey  woolseys;  then 
for  frizes;  afterwards  for  tammies  and  flowered  stuffs;  but  the 
carpet  trade  was  not  introduced  until  173*>;  and  in  \74*J  the 
Milton  carpets,  with  a  cut  pile,  were  begun.  The  stuff  t< 
has  had  great  fluctuations,  principally  owing  to  the  |> 
long  given  to  cottons;  but  the  carpet  trade  is  much  advanced, 
to  the  great  improvement  of  the  general  opulence  and  of  the 
population.  It  ib  also  an  observation  of  consequence,  that  the 
carpet  trade  has  increased  in  a  much  greater  proportion  thau  the 
stuff  manufacture  has  diminished,  a  fact  ascertained  at  a  m< 
glance,  when  we  contemplate  the  almost  annual  increase  of  ex- 
tensive workshops  and  warehouses,  the  ranges  of  new  streets  for 
the  workmen,  and  the  number  of  small,  yet  elegant  villi-,,  in 
the  vicinity.  About  forty  years  ago  there  were  I70U  silk  and 
worsted  looms,  each  employing  one  25(J  carpet  looms, 

employing  a  man  and  boy  ;  ;md  about  5000   people  occupied  in 
the  preparation  of  materials  for  them.     Latterly,  imfeed,  the  sirk 
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w  d  looms  are  reduced  to  700;  but  the  carpet  Loo  mi 
t  w  1000  ;  and  of  course  the  oumkr  employed  in  spinning, 
canuot  ba  diminishecL  There  are  many  reasons  why  Kidder- 
icr  has  excelled  in  the  carpet  manufacture  ;  and  there  is  out 
:ii  will  always  tend  to  preserve  its  superiority  ;  these  carpets 
ted  all  others  iu  the  brilliancy  and  durability  of  their  colours, 

nig,  as  it  is  arlmned,  to  the  peculiar  properties  of  the  water  of 

tbe  river  Stour,  for  scouring  and  for  striking,  arising  from  their 
strong  impregnation  with  fuller's  earth  and  iron.  A  late  writer 
has  very  justly  observed,  that  the  flourishing  state  of  Kidder- 
minster,  as  a  trading  place,  is  principally  owing  to  the  industry, 
fragaJiiy,  and  simplicity  of  the  manners,  of  its  inhabitants;  but 
whilst  he  panegyrizes  these  virtues,  he  seems  to  forget  that  it 
must  depend  also  upon  something  which  rather  resembles  ibeir 
opposite  ;  for  if  frugality  and  simplicity  of  manners  were  to  [pre- 
vail universally,  few  high  wrought  carpets  would  he  bought*  on 
account  of  the  jir&t  virtue ;  while  the  second  would  tend  equally 
to  check  those  changes  of  fashion  that  induce  the  rich  to  dismiss 
their  half  worn  carpets  and  purchase  new  ones.  By  this  obser- 
vation, we  mean  not  to  stand  up  as  the  advocates  for  extravagant 
luxury ;  but  without  luxury  in  a  certain  proportion,  either, aeraor 
elsewhere,  the  hand  of  industry  would  often,  tie  unemployed,  and 
invention  and  genius  would  be  unnerved, .  Much  «f  thai  praise- 
worthy simplicity  and  regularity  of  manners  now  so  honwttahlejp 
'Kidderminster,  is,  however,  not  of  any  great  antiquity  y  fat  £•*• 
ter,  the  pious  pastor  of  Kidderminster  about  120  yean  ago,  tells 
us,  that  he  found  his  parishioners  "  very  ignorant,  in-eltgiotn, 
and  dissolute."  It  is  needless  here  to  expatiate  on  the  varuty 
and  elegance  of  the  patterns,  or  on  the  process  of  manuiactast, 
as  no  description  would  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  cemphcatsi 
yet  simple,  machinery  of  the  latter ;  the  first  is  seen  every  day,; 
the  latter  must  be  seen  to  be  fully  understood* 

By  the  returns  of  1801,  the  Population  of  ftddemp*** 
amounted  to  6,810;  and  the  number  of  dwelling  houses  waaJ^S&Q* 
It  is  no  doubt  considerably  increased;  but  we  have  QOi  fcsai.  alls 
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to  procure  any  copy  of  ike  late  Census.  The  amusements  of  the 
opulent  part  of  this  population  are  upon  the  same  scale  as  in 
other  towns,  Here  are  many  pleasing  walks  along  the  banks  of 
Stour,  or  of  the  Canal;  nod  the  Kills  in  the  vicinity  afford  some 
Agreeably  diversified  prospects*  The  principal  walk  is  to  Round- 
kilt,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  town,  where  there  is  a  chaly- 
beate spring,  to  which  the  promenade  leads  through  some  very 
pleasant  meadows  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  iron  soil,  in- 
deed, affords  many  chalyfcmto;  and  there  is  one  a!  Sandbtm, 
that,  in  the  fluctuations  of  fashion,  may  rival  any  of  those  of  mo- 
dern resort  Nor  are  literary  pleasures  neglected,  for  here  ant 
three  reading  societies;  and  a  very  comfortable  coffee-room  toge- 
ther with  a  billiard-room  at  the  Lion  Inn,  to  which  strangers  are 
liberally  admitted,  and  notice  given  to  them  that  they  art  so: 
here  also  is  an  assembly-room,  with  all  the  other  accompaniments 
that  tend  to  a  social  intercourse  between  the  sexes. 

The  Canal  which  passes  through  Kidderminster,  is  the  Staf- 
fordshire, in  its  progress  to  Stourport  j  affording  to  it  a  more  in- 
land communication* 

The  municipal  go&mmtni  of  this  town  is  administered  by  a 
recorder,  a  bailiff,  and  the  justices ;  and  the  Corporation  con*- 
gists  of  twelve  aldermen  and  twenty -five  common* council  men, 
who  have  the  power  of  making  tlfeir  own  bye-laws,  by  a  charter 
of  Charles  I,  and  the  limit*  of  the  corporation  are  lotally  *  \cmpt 
from  the  power  of  the  county  magistrates.  In  ancient  times, 
this  place  returned  members  to  Parliament ;  but  perhaps  it  is  for- 
tunate for  it  that  it  does  so  no  longer,  a*  the  squabbles  attendant 
upon  that  privilege  are  too  often  6  not  only  of  i 

but  of  moral*.  Here  is  a  singular  flutttwB  in  the  eh  ction  of  a  baJ- 
Ifff;  when  the  inhabitants  assemble  in  the  principal  streets  to 
throw  cabbage  staB  )h  rtber,    Tb<  m%  bell  givqi 

signal  for  the  mn  affray,  which,  from  it*  duTai 

mode  of  procedure,  is  called  the  **  lawless  hour."  Whon  it  is 
over,  the  bailiff  elect  ami  corporation,  in  their  robes,  preceded  by 
drums  und  trumpets,  visit  the  old  and  new  bailiff,  constables,  &d. 
attended  by  the  mob.     In  the  mean  time,  the  most  respectable 
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families  in  the  neighbourhood  are  invitee)  to  meet  and  ding  applet 
at  tbera  on  their  entrance.* 

Near  the  town,  on  the  banks  of  the  canal,  are  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  castle,  of  considerable  antiquity,  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  residence  of  some  eminent  family,  and  is  supposed  to 
Have  been  the  seat  of  two  knights  of  the  name  of  Cooksey,  who*r 
monuments  are  in  the  church.  It  is  called  "  Caldwell ;"  and  tlte 
manor  is  supposed  to  have  derived  that  name  from  Caiiida 
lis,  or  tbe  Cold  Valley,  in  some  measure  descriptive  of  its  situa- 
tion. Nothing  now  remains  but  an  antique  tower  of  reddish  atone, 
wliich  is  incorporated  into  a  modern  house,  the  residence  of  a  ma- 
nufacturer ;  but  even  that  portion  is  worthy  of  examination  kj 
those  fond  of  architectural  antiquity.  Of  other  antiquities  in  the 
pariah,  we  may  refer  the  curious  tourist  to  Wassal-hilt,  m\ 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  banks  of  Severn,  he  will  find  tb 
mains  of  a  small  station  or  camp,  of  uncertain  origin.  It  lies  be- 
tween two  others,  and  about  four  or  five  miles  distant  from  each ; 
the  one  on  Kinver  edge,  in  StuiFordshire,  the  other  on  Witch- 
bury  »h ill :  and  Or.  Nash  supposes  that  these  were  probably  tbe 
posts  of  Henry  IV.  when  he  blocked  up  Owen  Glendwr  after  tbe 
artUir  at  Worcester. 

The  advantages  which  agriculture  always  derives  from  com- 
merce and  manufactures,  are  well  exemplified  in  this  parish,  the 
soil  of  which  is  generally  dry  and  light,  though  there  is  some 
rich  meadow  land  by  the  side  of  Stour,  as  well  as  some  bog. 
Proceeding  towards  Severn ,  however,  the  situation  is  high,  and 
Ihi  soil  a  cold  clay,  so  that  the  crops  arrive  at  maturity  much 
later  than  in  many  parts  of  the  neighbourhood.  Yet  is  all  this 
land  become  highly  valuable;  and,  in  particular,  300  acres  of 
barren,  sandy  rabbit  warren,  not  worth  more  than  five 
per  acre  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  were  so  fej 
by  leading  some  small  streams  through  the  land,  at  an  exp 
of  25001.  and  sinee  that,  by  the  manure  which  a  populous  neigh- 
bourhood must  always  afford,  that  they  now  yield  upwards 
two  waggon  loads  of  hay  per  acre  ;  and  this  at  an  expense,  wh 
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though  not  very  large,  would  never  have  been  incurred,  except 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  populous  manufacturing  town.  We 
cannot  dismiss  this  part  of  the  subject  without  noticing  some  ob- 
servations of  Dr.  Nash  respecting  the  parish  in  general.  He 
tells  us  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Foreign  of  Kidderminster,  so 
called  to  distinguish  them  from  those  of  tbe  borough  or  town,  are 
vigorous  and  healthy,  and  arrive  at  a  good  old  age,  like  other 
country  folks ;  but  iu  the  town,  the  complexion  and  size  of  the 
people  seems  to  be  hurt  by  their  trade,  which  is  sedentary,  and 
forces  them  to  confinement :  the  weavers,  he  adds,  are  generally 
of  a  sallow  complexion,  and  stomachic  and  pulmonary  complain  Is, 
as  well  as  putrid  fevers,  frequent :  we  are  happy  to  add,  however, 
that  the  increased  cleanliness  of  the  place,  and  the  liberal  atten- 
tion of  the  rich  to  the  necessities  of  the  poor,  have  rendered  much 
of  those  observations  out  of  date. 

In  all  towns  where  the  employments  are  sedentary,  we  always 
find  that  sectaries  are  numerous  ;  that  is  the  case  here,  as  well 
as  elsewhere :  but  it  must  be  added,  that  there  is  also  here  much 
liberality,  the  people  of  all  persuasions  cordially  uniting  their 
purses,  and  their  exertions  in  promoting  the  general  and  useful 
education  of  the  poor,  without  regard  to  forms  or  creeds.  It 
must  not  be  omitted,  that  there  is  here  a  very  considerable  society 
of  Presbyterian  dissenters,  the  descendants  of  Baxter's  pupils. 

With  all  their  modern  liberality,  however,  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  their  ancestors  were  as  superstitious,  and  as  much  impressed 
with  the  belief  of  witchcraft,  as  their  neighbouis;  for  in  16G0, 
a  poor  old  woman,  her  two  daughters,  and  a  man,  were  all  ac- 
cused of  that  crime,  when  they  were  put  to  the  usual  ordeal  of 
ducking.  The  story  may  be  found  in  Nash,  who  also  tells  us, 
that  it  is  not  many  years  since  a  poor  woman,  who  happened  to 
be  very  ugly,  was  almost  drowned  in  another  part  of  this  county, 
on  a  supposition  of  witchcraft ;  and  had  not  Mr.  Lygon,  a  gen- 
tleman of  singular  humanity  and  influence,  interfered  in  her  be- 
half, she  would  certainly  have  paid  the  forfeit  of  her  life,  upon 
the  old  supposition  that  a  witch  could  not  sink. 

The  biography  of  this  town  is  not  very  copious.     Richard  dc 
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Kedtrmtfster,  who  lived  early  io  the  sixteenth  century,  wm,  n! 
fifteen  years  of  ace,  received  into  tbe  monastery  of  Benedictines 
it  Winchcombe,  in  Glof  re ;  and  at  nineteen  sent  to  Glou- 

cester College,  at  Oxford,  to  obtain  theological,  and  other  learning. 
At  twenty-two  years  of  age  be  was  made  pastor  of  the  monastery 
of  Wtncbcoml  3rb  tbe  favour  of  his  patron,  John   i 

the  lord  abbot;     In  1500  lie  became  D.  D.  and  went  to  Rome; 
and  tifkr  bin  return/  being  in  great  favour  at  the  court  of  Henry 
\  II J.  he  preached  a  sermon  si  St  Paul's  Cross,  during  tin 
ting  of  Parliament,  in  maintenance  of  tbe  exception  of  the  rl< 
from  temporal  judges ;  and  he  even  wrote  a  book  to  prove  that  all 
rhether  of  the  greater  or  lower  orders,  were  sacred,  and 
from  nil  temporal   punishments  by  the  secular  judge, 
n  in  temporal  causes.     He  also  WTote  against  Lnther,  a  history 
of  the  abbots  of  Wiuehcombe,  tic. 

Richard  Baxter  must  also  be  noticed  here,  thongh  not  bora  at 

He  long  resided  here  as  vicar;  and  his  amaxing 

Industry  as  a  divine,  together  with  his  writings  as  -a  poltn. 

and  practical  theologian,  are  so  well  known,  SB  not  to  require 

'irular  elucidation.     That   he  was   an  extraordinary  man,  hi 

a,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  do  mor  wit 

also  highly   disinterested ;  for  to  Cromwell  be   openly  expressed 

his  attachment  to  monarchy  ;  and  from  Charles  II,  he  refused  tbe 

<»pric  of  Hereford,    Notwithstanding  all  this  moderation,  how- 

Wtt,  he  wns  something  of  the  church  militant ;  for  we  find,  during 

lege  of  Worcester,  in  1640,  tl  having  1 1 

place,  at  the  time  of  a  trace,  between  the  garrison  arj 

on  both  s  1 6  famous 

divines,  Dr.  Wanuesley,  and  Mr.  Baxter,  who  was  then  chaplain 
'ie  of  the  nts,  took  ! 

upon  points  of  divinity.     The  first  p 
undertook  to  defend,  was,  that  I 

the  church,  and  any  oil  :  they  disputed  on 

and  others,  for  tereral  hours;  but,  contrary  to  what  comnn 
happens  among  polemic  divin*  m  trover*)'  ended  in  a  frir 

manner. 
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In  modem  times,  we 
author  of  the  Chemical  Catechism. 

In  Wolverley  Parish,  near  Kidderminster,  is  Sion-hill,  a 
pleasing  seat,  Ik  longing  some  years  since  to  John  Hurtle,  Esq. 
but  we  are  not  certain  of  iU  present  possessor.  Hero  also  is 
Lea  Castle,  the  seat  of  J.  Knight,  Es<j.  a  gentleman  who 
or  i -n  of  considerable  service  to  agriculture,  by  his  spirited  expe- 
rimental mode  of  husbandry  ;  and  we  cannot  pass  over  unnoticed, 
a  fact  not  only  curious  jfl  itself,  but  ;\l*o  highly  hononraUe  1o 
him,  as  recorded  in  the  Late  Agricultural  Survey  of  the  county, 
Mr.  Pitt  remarks  that  reap  scs,  Mr,  Knight  was  at  that 

time  rather  singularly  circumstanced;  for  when  the  situation  of 
public  uiliiirs  reud<  red  it  adviseable  for  iiie  voluuteer  cavalry  to 
be  raisi -d,   he  resolved   to  <  ..id  with  a  troop  raised  iu  his 

own  neighbourhood,  and  principally  at  his  ov  e :  to  as- 

sist in  winch  plan,  his  own  heavy   eart  bo 

cavalry  horses  purrhased  in  their  stead.  This  enabled  him  to 
mount  ten  of  hi*  own  servants,  or  dependants,  upon  as  many  of 
his  own  horses,   for  rniliUu  1  all   his 

extensive  farming  business,  and  occasionally  served  for,  .saddle 
horses,  or  to  draw  his  carriage;  and  were  not  only  constantly  in 
exercise,  but  always  in  good  working  condition. 

John  B.tskkitt  ille,  a  most  useful  and   estimable  chni 
was  horn  iu  this  parish.     He  was  of  an  ancient  family,  as  old  as 
the  Conquest,  and  Robert  de  Baakerville  of  Erdcsley,  in  11 1 
fonlshire,    married   a  daughter  of    Rhccs  np    Tudor,    BpUQ* 
Wales,  in  1090.    The  subject  of  oui  present  btogroj 
came  afterwards  one  of  the  tirst  printers  in  the  wot!  <jual 

at  least  to  El/cvir  of  Foulis,  was  horn  at  VVoh 
1706,  and  was  heir  to  an  estate  of  about  sixty  pouu  lite. 

whole  income  of  which,  with  an  exemplary  filial  piety  and  g« 
rosity,  he  allowed  lo  his  parents  during  their  livf»,  which  con- 
tinued till  an  advanced  age,  a*  the  Biographic  BrtUtnuivu  in- 
forms us  ;  an  estate  which  must   have  come  to  him  (jy  si 
lateral  bequest,  however,  as  any  inherited  estate  must  have  been 

Q3  the 


tuts,  is  type,  paper,  «r  rtyk  «f  < 

Hewtk  BtiMle  frie»4  «f  . 

Ds»k,wWfBU  kkii  1760,  n*s«f  kit  MfcWfci^,  I 
BM  BMKTii  £***?  ""^  «p«w*eK»  eftegvt,  in 
e&Aj  iwnmm,  mA  tke  iwmi  i*  wUck  kt  £m<  m!  eriM  Mi 

F  itlitr  kr  hi  |Tmt  fkciiikii  ^ 
ke  fafc  it,  be  Uses  —  ^f  ■l—itj  if 
caltiraiiBg.  A  little  kdbe  k»  4n£b,  Wsrt^a  Vlhi  faa* 
it,  fcrnle;  —  he  &i  mol  »eet  witk  tfcat  eocogmgqMat  tn  tke 
Wekaelkflv,  ▼kick,  a»  a  prater,  ke  •exited.  After  kk  ferik, 
vkiek  ktppeaed  is  1775,  but  ifati  icre  mle  to  £sp**e  of  kb 
elega*  types  ;*  kct  m  porefcasm  coold  ke  fan*,  uitkomr- 
■ties  rgectei  Ike  eftr.  Tk»  nlaakle  pnpexty,  tkerdbie,  ky  » 
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dcod  weight  upon  the  hands  of  his  executors,  until  a  literary  so* 
I  j •  ty  in  Paris,  some  years  afterwards,  bougbt  them  for  37001. 
<  ay,  even  his  remaining  copies  could  not  find  a  purchaser,  unlit 
tu let-prizing,  hut  young  adventurer  on  the  ocean  of  literature, 
ventured  to  pay  a  very  handsome  sum  (or  them;  hut  so  judi- 
<  ionsly  was  this  laid  out,  that  it  formed  the  corner-stone  of  his 
present  independence,  whilst  his  grateful  remembrance  of  that 
amiable  man's  memory,  has  induced  him  to  give  the  name  of 
Baskertille  Hall  to  an  elegant  little  villa,  which  he  is  now 
erecting  in  the  vicinity  of  Worcester*.  Some  time  before  his 
death,  Mr.  Baskcrville  hut  It  that  handsome  house  at  Birmingham, 
afterwards  the  property  of  Mr.  Ryland,  and  one  of  the  two  re- 
maining memorials  of  the  riots  in  1791.  He  was  buried  at  his 
own  express  desire  within  the  grounds,  and  the  grave  is  merely 
covered  with  flat  stones,  without  any  inscription ;  yet  near  him 
lies  a  favourite  dog,  with  the  epitaph  "  Alas  poor  Trim  !**  Mr, 
Butcher,  in  his  tour  from  Sidmouth  to  Chester,  says,  that  some 
time  ago,  a  report  had  gone  abroad  that  this  grave  was  robbed  for 
the  sake  of  the  leaden  coffin ;  an  actual  examination,  however, 
proved,  that  this  was  unfounded. 

8TOURFORT 

Lies  about  four  miles  south  of  Kidderminster,  on  the  banks  of 
Severn.  It  was  totally  unknown  in  Le  land's  time,  who  says, 
u  Stour  river,  about  four  miles  beneath  Kidderminster,  goeth  into 
Severne  ripa  sinistra  at  Rockstoti.  This  place,  as  the  water 
turneth  it.  is  three  miles  beneath  Beaudley,"  Indeed,  until 
within  these  forty  years,  there  was  no  appearance  of  a  town  here; 
the  soil  was  merely  a  barren  heath,  and  there  were  no  habitations 
except  those  of  a  few  cottagers  dependent  upon  the  neighbouring 
small  village  of  Mitton,  which  took  its  rise  from  its  convenience 
for  millers,  for  Leland  observes,  u  from  Beaudly  to  Mitton  village, 
about  a  four  mites  by  woody  ground,  and  some  course  enclosures, 

Q  4  here 

•  Oar  Worcester  readers  will  here  easily  recognise  iheir  resectable  fellow 
,,  Mr.  Smart. 
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hrra  doth  SWotir  river  break  into  2  or  3  armlet*,  aid  semis 

■  *:* 

to  the  Trent  and  Severn,  or  Stafibrdnhire  aad  W« 
»1iire  beml  then,  thai  Stourport  owe*  its  existr  J  we  I 

been  told*   thai  tin  u  of  the  two  rivers  mir 

place  at  Bewtllev,  bad  not  ttM  inhabitant*,  or  ft 
men  there,  opposed  it.  This  canal  it*  one  of  the  e:> 
of  Brimlley,  was  completed  about  the  year  1770, 
105,0001,  an  expense  which  has  long  since  bean  amply  repaid  i 
annual  profit,  independent  of  other  advantages,  It  enters  tat 
county  at  Wolver ley,  and  accompanies  the  Htour  in  its  coarse, 
but  on  a  h)gh«r  level,  for  n.  distance  of  nine  mile*,  v 
loektj  and  a  fall  of  ninety  feet,  constructed  throughout  I 
bf  a  particular  description,  flat  I  seventy  feet  long,  an** 

aevea  broad,  carrying  from  twenty  to  tweiii 
of  w  four  feet  six  inches,  ai 

the  surhV<\  fke  baafa  Was  begun  about  1768,  and  finished  i 
1771,  and  it  has  now  become  the  general  depot  of  com  mi 
between  the  centre  and  western  part*  of  Ut 
the  origin  of  the  new  town  of  Stourport,  which  now  contains  op 
wards  of  CoO  houses,  and  perhaps  3000  inhabitant*,  for 
complete  maritime  town  in  tho  very  heart  ef  the  kiajfda 
which,  when  seen  from  any  ef  l!i»-  Mm\>undiug  heights  withi 
wharfs,  warehouses,  masts,  Ike.  &c.  stream,  is  indeed  it  i*.  a  i 
creation.  Its  houses  are  mostly  on  a  #ood  scale,  nrat  and 
modioos;  its  streets  comfortable,  lull  of  shops,  and  thronged  wiu1 
people:  whilst  an  air  even  of  elegance  pervade*  it,  and  i 
what  England  is  capable  of,  and  wherf  tie  our  resource* :  tliat  ii 
to  say,  hi  (he  active  labour  of  our  population*. 


*  Tt  bus  been  (tie  faibion  to  as?  lhat  oar  rtfwrctx  tnuft  be  no 
but  iLai  \9  both  ph\ slcolly  and  morJ 
ant!  is  nnpl>yed     The  annual  labour  of  the  county  of  K 
luted  at   3MMMX)h  therefore  if  we  average  ttic  labour  of  every  I 
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The  bridge  at  Stourport  over  the  Severn,  is  an  object  not  only 
of  utility,  but  of  beauty,  consisting  of  a  single  iron  arch  over  the 
river,  of  150  feet  span,  and  about  fifty  feet  in  perpendicular 
height  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  It  had  formerly  a  bridge 
of  stone;  but  that,  after  standing  only  a  few  years,  was  swept 
away  by  a  great  flood,  accompanied  witli  immense  quantities  of 
ice,  brought  down,  after  a  heavy  snow,  and  severe  frost,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  sudden  tbaw.  The  parties  concerned  then  deter* 
mined,  with  great  propriety  and  public  spirit,  to  erect  one  of  iron, 
with  an  arch  so  large  that  no  obstruction  could  arise  under  any 
probable  circumstances.  The  avenues  to  this  main  arch  cousist 
on  hoth  sides  of  a  long  range  of  smaller  ones  of  brick,  extend* 
ing,  on  the  whole,  between  six  and  seven  hundred  feet,  and  reach- 
ing beyond  the  bounds  of  the  flood  water-way.  The  tolls  have 
lately  been  farmed  at  5001.  per  annum. 

The  great  importance  of  such  a  spot  as  this,  is  clearly 
shewn  by  the  simple  fact,  that  the  garden  ground  in  its  neigh* 
bourhood,  though  naturally  a  poor  soil,  is  let  for  half  a  crown 
per  perch  of  eight  yards  square,  or  about  nine  guineas  per 
acre. 

The  Market  is  on  Wednesday;  and  this  is  always  considered 
as  a  Fair  for  hops,  from  September  to  Christmas.  Without  aim- 
ing at  a  pun,  we  shall  close  this  article  with  mentioning,  that, 
such  is  the  early  association  of  industry  and  elegance,  a  sub- 
scription card  and  dancing  assembly  has  already  been  established 
here,  in  the  winter  mouths  also. 

M it  ton  common,  and  others  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood, 
have  nothing  particular  to  interest,  except  perhaps  in  oiie  single 
article  for  the  Botanist;  that  is  the  Trifolium  Arvensc,  or  Hare's 

foot 

only  2.50,0001  it  will  give  an  annnal  total  of  ton  millions  and  a  half;  which, 
allowing  e?cry  generation  to  be  in  a  working  state  for  twenty-five  years,  will 
give  a  sum  of  upwards  of  250  millions  to  be  elicited  from  the  labour  of  one 
generation  only.  Wc  do  not  say  that  all  this  is  an  addition  to  the  actual . 
capital ;  but  it  must  surely  be  allowed  to  be  a  ditpoteMile  capital  for  the  time, 
as  it  pajs  taxes,  and  supports  circulation. 


re.    H>   Fa,  a  ta*  Sir* *wF  sot  tfcrt  &«b  to!  . 

a*  41  frnriaui*  fi«*  vtcuiur  «sW  w«L  ft*  J 
if  H*x  *atz*  wil  i»i  mil  *.   TW  < 


kjitusckt  emu,, 
t  em2m*  put.  tic  raateHt  «i  tie  Ett»nj»  «£  V^r. 
la  «acxzi  tzans  it  is  frfrsAd  W  a  s*oi  aorf  nar 
finzfestttas ;  **i  m  LteraQy  a  ostle,  ■■slit  *ax  cissy  vr 
MH^ni  w  «a  a  Lii  c€  fMtiag  wiik  tie  nfbtarr  kn<» 
Br^..  K*s*  tf  Sier-da,  r***  H  U  tass  c>i««.  ti-s  Caasciq* 
m  x*A  \o  isir*  t*rn  toe  eaJtSe.  wiita  was  «saJaii£*c  ty  Gdfcri 
■1  li*  ;^li^  U  H-.irr  III.  ifor  whk*  a  strrcr  rx£*->nzs£  wi* 
aA&»4  by  B.*r:5  Cirpeite\     It  ccat^~4  capt&e  «£o*<»«*, 
aad  iiuu  c^^t. >tii  by   \jtl*zd  is   tit  reca  ef  Hc*ry  VIIL 
*  I*awtt&z  \wo  aUe*  heyoad  Mittca,  by  e&cheed  nni  tn^, 
aad  saady,   b&I  sosKwhat  cam*  of  c*«e.  I  kft  tae  castle  tf 
Hertleftcy  *V*ct  half  a  e.;!-  ca  tae  left  L&ni.     Ti*«re  a  a  pari* 
sad  de*re,  a  warren  for  C6cy*f  aad  ?Vtt  px'.es:  fc-*  th*  wyle 
abtct  tie  '..«.■=  V.e  is  barT*-r..*'     1 2  the  r:.-  -:: ;-  :-f.rr  *:*  Chirks  I. 
it  was   u;.e„  by  C-lr-*:  M,r_ar.  L    1-4*.  ^i  **::£  >  _-  I.ttle 
saore  tJi*:.  rji»jl     l-.t,  on  the  restcr-t.r-  rf  ^iic  ard  pr*«tr. 
the  *ariou±  pr~2ate*  bei"j  a^d  cot*;-  ■:«.-:  :rs  erect.  *2.  t-.r.L  :i  1*- 
eame,  as  at  it.*  prt^nt  »:ay.  a  -.<-}  *,--,rirt  ar.d  ajr£*aV!e  re- 
sid^c*      Muih  of  this  it  o~f-  ::•   B  *'.-.?  Hur>i*>  ttu^iscince  * 
and  refined  te>te ;  a:,  i  the  r."  >:  -.  ii-i.r   omanieTit   it  eo  ■  ?  J  re- 
ceive is  a  oobfe  and  elegant  library,  «:.:>. !i  he  has  tarnished  with 
a  select  and  *e  II  chosen  collection  cf  books  for  the  ose  of  the 
futore  prelate^  of  this  ve;   and  anion?   this  collection  are  the 
principal  and  most  valuable  works  from  the  libraries  of  Mr.  Pope 
mod  Bishop  War  barton. 

The  principal  part  of  the  buildings,  however,  as  they  now  stand 
re-edified,  were  the  work  of  Bishop  Hough,  after  the  Revolution, 
whose  whole  time  and  exertion*  during  the  forty -four  yean  in 

which 
•  Greca'i  Surrtv. 
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which  he  sal  in  this  episcopal  chair,  were  directed  to  the  welfare 
v(  liis  diocese,  and  of  its  inhabitants.  Its  fcituation  is  extremely 
pleasing  ;  placed  on  a  rising  [hill,  or  knoll,  it  Ims  to  the  south  a 
most  extensive  prospect  over  the  vale  of  Severn  ;  and  it  occupies 
a  very  extended  space  on  the  level  of  the  park,  Being  buirt  of 
brick,  comfort  is  its  principal  feature,  though  many  of  its  windows 
being  finished  with  plain  Gothic  urches,  and  its  roof  lined  with 
battlements,  with  some  turrets  and   h  <  has  altogether  an 

air  of  grandeur  when  seen  through  the  breaks  in  the  surround- 
ing woods,  which  are  not,  how*  ■  extensive,  The  Mid 
to  Kidderminster  from  Won.  close  by  the  park-paling; 
and  the  "  pooles,"  or  fish-ponds,  spoken  of  by  Iceland,  still  re* 
main. 

The  village  of  Hartkbury  and  its  Gothic  church  lie  in  the 
bottom.  The  village  is  pleasant,  though  not  Wfj  large;  and  the 
church  is  ancient,  but  without  any  thing  requiring  particular  de« 
script  inn. 

Waysley  Green,   the  seat  of  T.  Baker,  Esq.  stands  bet 
Hartlebury  and  Ombersley,  close  to  the  high  road  on  the  esjfl 
side.     It  is  situated  so  as  to  command  a  very  extensive  prospect 
to  the  south-east,  and  forms  a  large  and  lofl  ma  plain  and 

neat,  but  handsome,  style  of  architecture,  and  of  modern  construe* 
tion  ;  elegantly  furnished,  hut  not  so  as  to  preclude  comfort;  and 
the  extent  and  taste  of  its  plantations  embellish  its  grounds,  and 
promise  to  do  even  more  so,  when  they  shall  arrive  at  their  full 
growth.  Upon  the  whole,  there  is  not  perhaps  a  more  comfortable 
residence  in  the  county. 

Crossing  the  Severn,  fan  Kidderminster,  we  enter 
doddingtkee  hundred, 
which  occupies  the  western  side  of  the  cmmly,  and  has  two  divi- 
sions. 

The  upper  contains  the  parishes  of  Acton  Beauchamp,  Alfrick, 
Areley  Regis  and  Dunley,  Bockleton,  Clifton  upon  Tease,  <  <*- 
theridge,  Eastham,  Edwin  Loch,  tianley  Child,  Hanley  William, 
and  Orlton,  Hillhampton,  Kyre  Great  and  Little,  Lulsley,  Mart- 

ley. 
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bard,  Slandfoxd,  Snckley,  Sutton,  Stnrmay, 

division   baa  Abberley,  Alton   in  Roefc,  Aalley, 
ley*  Dotkubatn,  Linden.  Upper  and  Lower,  Mm* 

ley  Adam  and  Oliver,  Rock,  and  Sued, 

place  of  our  lUperarj  is 

A  Severn,  and  which,  from  its  pleasant  situation,  al- 
itreof  a  populous  man ufaeturtng  di&trict,  has  long 
i      wishing  town. 

reign  of  Edward  I,  a  manor  belonging  to  the 

n«mpa;  but  in  the  ttlgu  I  ward  IV,  it  came  by  pur- 

j  to  the  Sheldon*,  and  from  mat  monarch  it  received  its  firsi 

rter  of  incorporation  *.     After  this  it  became  of  considerable 

nee,  from  Tickenhill  in  its  neighbour  hood  being;  honoured 

*m;  residence,  at  times,  of  Prince  Arthur,  eldest  son  of  Henry 

state  in  the  succeeding  reign,  we  must  refer  to  Le» 
says  u  from  Kidderminster  to  Beandley  two  miles  by 
ru  uowue,  but  somewhat  barreune,  as  the  veyue  is  there* 
aoo  t  on  every  side  o/  Beandley  for  a  little  cumpasse*  I  entered 
jn  Beandley  (in  Schropshire  as  some  say)  by  a  goodky  fayra 
P^^q  over  Severne  of  ...  .  arches^  of  stone,  being  even  then 
jgl  ne?  reparation,  ^his  bridge  is  only  on  Severne  betwix} 
Beandjey  and  Worcester  bridge.  To  this  bridge  resort  many 
}ong  flatt  vessels  \o  carry  up  and  downe  all  manner  of  merchant 
dize  to  Beandley  and  above  Beaudley.  Tfce  east  part  of  tfct 
bridge  at  Beandley.  and  the  left  ripe  of  Severn  ia  in  Worcester* 
shire  ;  but  many  say  and  hoald  that  the  west  end  of  the  bridge, 
ana*  i^e  sight  ripe  of  Severne  within  the  town  of  Peaodley  be  jo 
Schropshire,  and  Wyre  Forest,  in  Schropshire  going  to  the  narfce 
of  TetenlplL9' 

The 
•  In  lfee  flarl.  Colt.  No.  465,  p.  S3,  are  Letter*  Patent  of  Edwar*  IV.  by 
jrfeich  he  grants  ttNat  the  city  of  Bewdley  shall  be  a  free  boronph  aqd  p$* 
.  poratiou  for  ever,  dated  the  30th  of  October,  in  the  12th  of  his  reign. 
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u  The  towne  selfe  of  Bcaudley  is  sett  on  the  aydc  of  a  hill; 
toe  comely,  a  man  cannot  wish  to  see  a  towne  better.  It  riaetk 
from  Scverne  baftke  by  east,  upon  the  bill  by  west';  Roe  that  a 
man  standing  on  the  hill  trans  pontcm  by  east,  may  discern© 
almost  every  house  in  the  towne,  and  at  the  risinge  of  the  sunne 
from  the  east  the  whole  towne  glittcrcth  (being  all  of  new 
building,)  as  it  were  of  gontd.  By  the  distance  of  the  parish 
church  (at  Ribbesfbrd)  I  gather  that  Beandlcy  is  a  very  ne* 
towne,  and  that  of  ould  time  there  was  bat  some  poore  hamlett, 
and  that  npon  the  building  of  a  bridge  there  upon  Severne,  and 
resort  of  people  unto  it,  and  commodity  of  the  pleasant  site, 
men  began  to  inhabit  there ;  and  because  that  the  plott  of  ft 
seemed  fayre  to  the  lookers,  it  hath  a  French  name  Beaudlej 
quasi  Bcllus  Louis/9 

Little  mention  is  made  of  Bewdlcy  from  this  period,  until  the 
civil  wars,  when  it  was  visited  by  Charles  I.  Clarendon  *  tell* 
lis  that  "  having  left  Worcester  well  provided,  his  Majesty  re- 
moved with  his  little  army  to  Bewdlcy,  that  he  might  keep  the 
river  Severn  between  him  and  the  enemy ;"  and  it  is  a  curiodb 
fact,  that  the  citizens  of  Bewdlcy,  in  order  to  celebrate  his  Ma- 
jesty's visit,  were  actually  at  the  expense  of  tieo  shillings  and 
sixpence !  of  which,  two  shillings  were  paid  for  some  repairs  Kb 
the  corporation-pew  in  the  chapel,  and  sixpence  for  some  other 
oild  jobs;  for  nothing  else 'appears  upon  the  corporal  ion-books, 
with  a  sight  of  which  we  have  been  favoured.  Its  history,  un- 
der a  more  modern  period,  requires  no  elucidation  till  we  come  to 
speak  of  its  municipal  and  parliamentary  arrangements. 

It  has  been  asserted,  that  the  hill  on  which  it  stands,  was  ori- 
ginally called  Tun  hill,  or  Goats  hill,  since  converted  into 
Ticken  hill,  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  presently  : 
this,  however,  must  have  been  before  the  exist*  nee  of  any  thing 
like  a  town.  In  its  original  state,  as  most  of  the  old  towns  are 
in  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  its  buildings  were  of  timber,  but 
the  principal  street  is  now  as  well  built  and  paved  as  any  other 

pro- 
•  YuL  IL  58a 
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provincial  town.  Great  part  of  it,  as  Le land  describee ,  is  Wit 
upon  the  side  of  a  bill,  which  makes  it  airy  and  clean;  but  the 
upper  pari  of  the  town,  where  there  i&  an  ancient  ruinous 
way,  now  turned  into  dw  Hinge,  and  framed  of  timber- work, 
hajis  three  hundred  years  old,  is  poor  and  straggling,  and  y 
viewed  from  Tick* nliill,  or  any  of  the  neighbouring 
pears  sunk  in  a  dirty  hollow.  The  plan  of  the  town  itself 
semul*>  tlu  Letter  V,  the  foe  ling  to  the  river,  mid  of 

two  horns,  one  leads  to  Ribbesford,  the  other  into  the  forest,  Tl»t 
river  navigation  is  busy,  and  commodious,  with  extensive  wharf* 
on  each  side,  which  seem  pretty  well  occupied ;  and  from  these 
the  Bridge  appears  to  great  advantage,  being  a  handsome  modem 
structure,  of  elegant  architecture,  guarded  by  ball uh trades,  and 
possessing  a  li|  of  appearance,  even  superior  to  that 

Worcester.  It  still  claims  B  toll  even  from  foot  passengers. 
Bcwdley  being  in  the  parish  of  Ribhesford,  has  only  a  t 
qf  Ease  for  the  accommodation  of  its  inhabitants;  in  Lelaoc 
time  it  was  built  of  wood,  and  had  some  painted  glass  ;  but 
present  one  was  built  by  donations  in  1748;  of  which,  a 
portion  was  contributed  by  William  Bowles,  Esq.  then  member 
for  the  borough.  The  then  rector  also,  the  Rev,  Thomas  K 
rebuilt  the  tower  at  his  own  expense  from  the  old  materials,  and 
>  lw  rally  assisted  with  several  others,  in  producing  what  may 
well  be  reckoned  an  ornament  to  the  town,  standing  extC 
the  gorge  of  the  Y  where  tire  roads  part  off,  It  is  of  modern  ar- 
chitecture, and  plainly  neat,  though  the  tower  is  not  inelegantly 
ornamented.  The  inside  is  plain,  supported  by  lofty  pillars ;  the 
windows  are  of  a  good  height  and  size;  and  the  whole  of  it  is 
creditable  to  the  town,  and  to  those  more  particularly  entrusted 
with  its  management :  indeed,  it  wants  nothing  but  an  organ  to 
render  it  equal  to  any  modern  church  in  the  county, 
proportion,  however,  of  the  population  are  not  of  the  c 
church ;  of  course,  there  are  are  very  neat  and  cotnfortahh 
of  assembly  for  the  Presbyterians,  Anabaptists,  and  Quakers, 
each  worship  their  Creator  quietly  in  their  own  way. 
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NuUv  ill  islanding  these  tlificrenees  in  the  outward  forms  of  re- 
ligion, there  is,  and  long  has  been,  ejeat  liberality  of  senti- 
ment in  this  place,  which  ifl  evident  from  the  joint  endeavours 
ul  all  to  promote  the  cause  of  education.  As  early  us  tfa  reigl  of 
Elisabeth  a  Frc*-$ckovl  was  established  here,  and  supported  l»y 
voluntary  contributions,  some  of  which  have  been  considerable; 
and  there  is  one  perhaps  on  a  more  useful  scale,  and  of  more  re- 
cent du!<  I  lie  patronage  and  support  of  the  corporation 
:md  inbatJteDla  in  general,  This  not  only  allords  a  plain  eda- 
cation  to  |hi  «iljj«  t  ts  of  its  benevolence,  but  gives  them  clothing*, 
and  viij\nii.\  an  attendance  ujivn  divine  sirei>< .  1  h»x,  m  also 
several  alms-houses  for  the  poor  and  aged. 

The  Town  Hail  is  a  very  commodious  modern  building  of 
stone,  standing  on  three  arefai  mi  (font)  with  handsome  irou  gates 
leading  into  the  market-place,  shamble-:,  fee.  consisting  of  a  lon£ 
range  of  sheds,  neat  and  convenient  The  stoue  front  is  orna- 
mented with  six  square  pilasters,  with  a  pediment,  and  the  Lyt- 
teltcm  arms  over  it,  which,  with  the  double  row  of  arcades  in  the 
inside  for  the  stalls,  give  it  a  superior  air  of  neatness.  The  apart- 
ments over  it  are  light  and  airy,  and  well  adapted  for  their  various 
purposes. 

1  in  early  importance  of  the  trade  of  Bewdley  may  be  inferred 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  had  two  market-days  and 
four  annual  fairs  prior  to  the  reign  of  James  1. ;  since  which  time, 
however,  it  has  only  a  market  on  Saturday ;  and  three  Fairs, 
of  whose  particular  dates  we  have  seen  no  less  than  three  differ- 
ent accouuts,  but  have  reason  to  believe,  on  accurate  enquiry, 
that  they  take  place  on  the  23d  of  April,  for  honied  cattle,  horses, 
cheese,  linen,  and  woollen  cloth ;  on  the  10th  of  December  for 
hogs  only  ;  and  on  the  11th  of  the  same  month,  for  the  same  ar- 
ticles as  the  April  fair. 

The  Trade  of  the  town  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  its  na- 
vigation,  and  the  in  habitants  boast  that  their  trows  and  their 
crews  are  the  best  upon  the  river.     This  trade,  however,  might 
have  been  much  greater  than  it  now  is,  if  it  be  true  that  the  in- 
habitant* 
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ticular,  whose  confined  means,  or  peculiar  engagements,  may  pre* 
rept  tbcm  from  applying  to  more  distant  means. 
In  the  summer  of  I79e\  the  worthy  doctor  was  induced  by  a 
stroug;  hepatic  sulphureous  smell,  in  passing  a  byc-ffod  in 
tliis  neighbourhood,  to  examine  a  water  in  the  corner  of  an  ad- 
joining field ;  and  finding  it  strongly  impregnated  with  the  sal* 
phureous  gas,  he  thought  it  deserving  of  further  investigation. 
The  water  he  designates  locally,  as  issuing  from  a  field  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Goolden,  of  Bridgenorth,  now  occupied  by  his  tenant 
Mr,  Whitehouv  ,  and  called  Sitter's  field,  mar  a  bye -road  ad- 
joining a  wood,  lying  west  of  the  river  Severn,  in  a  part  of  the 
parish  of  Upper  Areley  about  three  miles  from  Bewdley.     The 
water  in  the  well  has  a  greenish  blue  colour,     it  has  a  strong 
sulphureous  taste  and  smell,  noticed  hy  passengers  on  the  road; 
and  it  lets  fall  in  the  channel,  in  which  it  runs  off  from  the  well, 
a  while  soft   precipitation,      Coal-mines  are  worked  at  no  great 
distance  from  itt  and  their  Pi/ritts  may  account  for  the  mineral 
impregnation.     Dr.  Johnstone,    in  his  descriptive   letter  to  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  (171*6,  p.  283,)  adds,  that  this  water  cer- 
tainly   deserves  attention,  from  its  perfect  resemblance  in  taste, 
and  sensible  qualities,  to  Harrow-gate  and  Moflht  waters;  and  not 
being  inferior  to  them  in  strength,  it  may  be  presumed  to  possess 
the  same  medical  virtues.     This  opinion,  lie  says,  has  been  con- 
firmed by  a  chemical  analysis  and  examination  of  the  water  sent 
by   Mr.  Jones,  a  surveyor  in  Bewdley,  to  Dr.  John  Johnstone,  a 
physician  in  Birmingham,  for  that  purpose,  from  which  it  appears 
similar  to  that  of  Harrowgate  ;  and,  therefore,  promises  to  be  a  com- 
modious remedy  to  such,  at  least,  as  cannot  afford  the  expense  of 
a  long  journey,  though  requiring   the  medical  aid  of  a  water  of 
these  qualities. 

The  biography  of  Bewdley  is  not  very  extensive.  John 
Tombes  was  born  here  in  161ft)  and  was  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Ox* 
urd,  where  he  shewed  himself  a  most  excellent  disputant,  a  person 
of  incomparable  parts,  and  w«  II  versed  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 

Vm.   XV,  It  guages. 
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were  obliged  to  surrender  in  the  time  of  Charles  (L  and  to  ac- 
cept another  from  James  II.  But  when  Queen  Anne  came  to 
the  throne,  the  last  was  declared  illegal,  and  that  of  James  I,  con- 
firmed; which  produced  no  Jess  than  two  returns,  on  the  two 
charters ;  nor  was  the  affair  settled  until  after  a  long  and  ex- 
pensive law-suit,  which  confirmed  the  original  one  of  the  first 
James, 

The  bailiff  here  is  a  Justice  of  Peace  and  Quorum;  nor  does  he 
lose  his  legal  dignity  until  twelve  months  after  the  &MB  of  his 
corporate  one, 

The  immediate  neigh hourhood  of  Bewdley  is  extremely  plea- 
sant. Cronsin^  the  river  to  its  eastern  bank,  at  the  very  end  of 
the  bridge,  we  enter  a  small  hamlet  with  a  chapel,  called  the 
"  Foreign  of  Kidderminster/'  being  in  that  parish  -  and  close  to 
this  is  Spring  Grove,  the  seat  of  the  late  S.  Skey,  Esq.  to  whom 
this  part  of  the  country  is  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  a  very 
useful  breed  of  mules,  both  for  tlio  saddle  and  far  agricultural 
purposes.  Some  of  them  of  a  good  size,  to  fifteen  hands  or  more, 
and  some  nearly  of  a  milk  white  colour,  the  most  beautiful  of 
which  were  reserved  for  drawing  his  carriage,  and  fur  which  a 
very  high  price  had  been  offered.  They  were  bred  from  grey  or 
white  marcs,  and  a  white  spotted  foreign  ass :  and  all  the  farm- 
work  was  here  done  by  these  animals  on  a  light  sandy  soil.  The 
house  itself  is  a  large  white  extensive  building,  situated  in  a  park, 
whose  wall  is  skirled  hy  the  road  to  Kidderminster,  and  the  views 
both  of  it,  and  from  it,  are  delightful. 

Keeping  from  the  hndge  end  to  the  right,  Oi>  Severn's  6S 
bank,  we  soon  catch  a  line  view  of  Whtttrdync,  the  seat  of  Mr, 
Moseky,  and  a  most  elegant  villa.  It  was  built  by 
Sir  Edward  Wilmington.  Dirt  after  he  had  resigned  to  his  son 
the  house  at  Stanford  Court,  which  is  the  ancient  residence  of 
that  family.  It  stands  on  a  hill  about  half  a  mile  from  Bewd* 
ley,  commanding  a  charming  view-  of  the  Severn,  with  all  its  ro- 
mantic scenery.  It  has  been  well  said,  that  the  healthiness  of 
its  situation,  the  beauty  of  its  prospects,  and  its  general  neat- 
It  2  nest. 
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ground,  adjoining  the  gardens  of  Ribbesford  Hall,  Dug* 
dale*,  who  calls  it  Uibetford,  snys  it  was  a  town  whose  vil- 
leins were  bound  by  accustomed  usu^e  to  make  fishing-weirs,  ur 
stakes,  and  all  other  contrivances  for  hunting,  for  the  monastery, 
ami  also  to  ilu  other  works  as  they  were  commanded ;  but  the 
Danes,  and  then  Thurstau,  having  taken  away  the  monastery  by 
violence,  its  government  was  lost  to  the  cathedra!.  "  But  he," 
says  ||m  monkish  legend,  '*  not  only  lost  tt,  and  all  Ml  other 
Winds,  hut  wag  soon  driven  into  exile;  so  that  he  who  takes  from 

I  God  unjustly*  soon  loses  his  own  justly," 
The  church  is  dedicated  to  *St,  Leonard;  it  is  low,  and  of 
very  ancient  architecture,  partly  Saxon,  partly  Gothic.  It  has 
two  side  aisles ;  the  Gothic  arches  on  one  side  being  of  stone, 
but  on  the  other  of  wood.  The  windows  are  of  each  order  of 
architecture  already  mentioned  ;  but  the  greatest  curiosity  about 
it  is  a  Saxon  -bas-relief  over  the  door- way,  which  is  said  to  refer 
to  a  legend  of  one  of  the  ancient  possessors  shooting  a  salmon. 
This  is,  however,  so  uncouthly  carved,  and  has  been  so  be- 
daubed with  paint  and  plaster,  that  it  is  dhiicult  to  trace  even  tie 
outline  of  the  figures.  It  may  have  been  intended  for  a  salmon; 
but  if  so,  either  the  satmons  or  the  statuaries  of  ancient  times 
must  have  been  curious  creatures.  If  it  resembles  any  thin- 
air,  earth,  or  water,  it  might  more  reasonably  be  supposed  as  in- 
tended for  a  heaver,  which  animal  was  formerly  plentiful  in  this 
neighbourhood,  or  perhaps  a  seal,  to  which  it  bears  some  resem- 
blance, and  which  may  have  come  up  the  river,  and  been  eon- 
tjdtfiftd  Bl  a  great  curiosity  in  those  days.  The  good  people  of 
Bewdley,  however,  are  so  convinced  of  its  being  a  salmon,  that  we 
will  not  run  the  risk  of  being  thought  heretics  in  this  point  of  faith, 
though  it  is  the  first  salmon  we  have  ever  seen  with  two  fore 

Where  there  is  so  mm  h  ground  unoccupied,  as  there  is  round 
this  church,  it  seems  more  particularly  indecorous  to  observe  an 
angle  in  the  building  rudely  walled  up,  and  titled  with  sculls  and 

R  3  other 
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sullen  d,  when  yet  doubtless  they  did  no  less  press  and  afflict  me 
tiiati  her,  so  I  hope  ray  soul  shall  pass  to  a  belter  life  than  this, 
Without  being  sensible  of  the  anguish  and  pains  which  my  body 
shall  feel  in  dentil.  For  as  1  believe  that  then  I  shall  be  trans* 
mittcd  to  a  more  happy  estate  by  God's  great  grace,  I  am  confident 
I  shall  no  more  know  how  1  came  out  at  this  world,  than  how  I 
came  into  it," 

II*  lias  generally  been  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  M 
gomerysbire;  but  from  this  MSS.  it  appears,  that  although  Ids 
father  was  Richard  Herbert  of  Montgomery  Castle,  Esq.  his  mo- 
th" -r  being  Magdalen,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Newport,  yet  he 
Man  horn  at  Eyton,  in  Shropshire,  in  1683;  but  so  afflicted  with  an 
bereditai  ,   that   many   thought  he  would    have   been 

dumb.  Under  a  domestic  tutor  in  the  house  of  his  grandmother, 
he  learnt  to  read,  and  also  some  part  of  his  gramma:,  and  at  nine 
years  of  age  was  sent  to  Mr.  Edward  Thelwatl  of  Plas-ward,  in 
Denbighshire,  in  order  to  learn  Welch,  as  that  Btght  be  useful 
t<»  him  amongst  his  intuds  and  tenantry.  He  was  afterwards 
entered  a  gentleman  commoner  of  University  College,  Oxford; 
hut.  after  his  father's  death,  an  overture  was  made  to  him  of  mar- 
riage with  Mary,  daughter  and  coheir  of  Sir  William  t\> 
St.  Julian's,  in  J\Ioino«'Utli^hire,  which  was  shortly  after  con- 
summated, he  beim_r  then  about  hft<  ( u,  and  bis  wife  five  and 
twenty  years  of  age.  However,  he  still  continued  his  studies  at 
Oxford,  whither  his  wife  and  mother  accompanied  him,  and,  as  he 
unserves,  much  to  bis  advantage  with  rqpfOd  |q  pefOml  so- 
briety and  temperance,  &c.  On  the  accession  of  Janus  I.  he 
was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Bath;  but  his  in  Kantian  lending  him 
to  travelling,  and  that  in  a  chivalrous  romantic  way,  he  unit  to 
tee,  where,  after  many  rrne, 

he  was ;  i  the  doge  of  Sir  Edward  fecit,  with 

4000  English,  had  joined  Prince  Maurice  in  b<  fmJ  place; 

and  at  tlie  taking  el  wind,  he  tan  the  first  who  pooled  over 
Jitch  to  the  walls. 

44  Ai-tbi*  place  he  was  challenged  by  Monsieur  Bala-nv,  then  a 

\{  1  colonel 
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way  inferior.      He  acknowledges  himself  indeed   to   have  been 
choleric  and  hasty;  yet  protests,    that  without  occasion 
he  never  quarrelled  with  any  perron;  and  though  be  patted  much 
of  his  time  in  the  armies  and  courts  u!  teal  princes  in 

Christendom,  yet  he  never  drew  his  sword  for  his  own  sake  sing- 
ly, but  often  for  his  friends. 

"The  encounter  above-mentioned,  happened  m  1611;  after 
which  we  may  conceive  Sir  Edward  for  three  years  in  x  imp  ap- 
plication to  his  blokes,  of  which  he  had  a  choice  collection  of  his 
own  gathering  ill  bis  cattle  of  Mnutgoiiu  1  v."  After  this  he  went 
again  to  the  continent,  and  visiting  Italy,  arrived  at  Rome,  a 
little  before  the  Christmas  holidays,  and  no  sooner  was  he  alight* 
ed  from  bin  horse,  hut  he  v.*  ni  to  the  English  college,  and  then 
demanding  the  president  or  governor,  accosted  him  ill  tins  hold 
manner:  "  I  need  not  tell  you  my  country,  when  yon  hear  my 
language.  I  Came  pel  here  to  study  controversies,  but  to 
antiquities  of  the  place.  If,  without  scandal  to  the  religion  in 
which  1  was  born  and  bred  up,  I  may  take  this  liberty,  1  should 
he  i;lad  to  spend   some  convenient  tin  il    not,  my  horse  la 

middled,  and  myself  willing  to  go  out  of  the  town."  The  governor 
answered  that  u  he  had  never  heard  any  body,  before  him,  profess 
himself  of  any  other  religion  in  Rome,  than  what  was  there  used; 
that  for  his  part  he  did  not  disapprove  this  freedom  in  speaking, 
as  collecting  thereby  that  he  was  a  person  of  honour;  for  the 
that  he  could  give  him  no  warrant  or  license  of  security  for  his 
abiding  there  ;  hut  that  ei^eriemee  did  teach,  that  those  who  gave 
no  affront  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  did  receive  none, 
Whereupon  he  demanded  his  name,  and  being  toldv  Sir  I M ward 
Herbert,  the  governor  replied  that  he  bad  heard  him  often  spoken 
of  both  for  his  learning  and  valour,  and  immediately  invited  him 
todiuner;  which  courteous  invitation  Sir  Edward  kindly  resented, 
but  did  not  accept,  that  he  might  not  give  umbrage  or  jealousy  in 
England,  that  he  had  made  any  undue  acquaintance  or  corrtspoud- 
1  with  that  society. 

*  I  pon  his  going,  ont  of  curiosity,  to  «ee  the  Pope  in  consis- 
tory. 
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wise  strenuously  opposed  by  our  ambassador,  with  many  argu- 
ments and  obtestations  j  but  nothing  could  divert  Mous.  Luiguea 
and  the  king  from  their  resolution  of  persecuting  the  Hugouote, 
being  much  incited  to  it  by  the  Jesuitical  party  in  France.  All 
instance  of  this  bigotted  zeal  appeared  in  Father  Segneraud,  the 
king's  confessor,  who  in  a  sermon  before  him  upon  the  forgiveness 
of  our  enemies,  after  having  said  some  good  things  upon  the  to- 
pic, came  at  last  to  distinguish  concerning  forgiveuess,  and  said 
that  though  indeed  we  were  enjoined  to  forgive  our  own  enemies, 
yet  we  were  not  so  the  enemies  of  God ;  audi  as  were  all  here- 
tics, and  particularly  those  of  the  reformed  religion  in  France ; 
whom,  therefore,  his  Majesty,  as  the  most  Christian  king,  ought 
to  extirpate  r*y  all  possible  ways  and  means,  wheresoever  they 
could  be  found.  "  The  persecution  having  been  carried  on  fu- 
riously for  some  time,  king  James  scut  instructions  to  his  am- 
bassadors to  labour  the  mediating  of  a  peace ;  in  which  media- 
tion, if  he  could  not  speedily  prevail,  he  was  to  notify  to  the 
French  king,  that  the  King  of  Great  Britain  would  interpose  to 
prevent  the  utter  ruin  of  the  distressed.  With  this  message  the 
ambassador  gladly  posted  to  the  French  king  just  as  he  was  go- 
ing to  besiege  St.  Jean  d'  Angely  ;  but  his  Majesty  would  give  him 
no  answer  of  himself,  but  referred  him  to  Motis.  de  J.uigm ■  fur  «mr. 
Luignea  received  the  ambassador  with  great  indifference  and  cold- 
-  peeling  his  errand  to  be  what  it  was  before  he  heard  it; 
and  upon  hearing  it,  especially  the  tatter  part  of  it,  touching  his 
tatautiic  Majesty's  interposing  in  the  alfiiir,  he  replied  with  au  air 
of  Ij  I   and  disdain,  (  We   are  not  afraid  of  you/     To 

which  the  ambassador  retorted,  '  ,sir  If  you  had  said  that  \ou 
had  not  iowd  us.  I  should  have  believed  \ou  sooner.'  At  whirh 
reply  Luignes  was  so  provoked,  that  he  exclaimed  *  by  G— ,  Sir,  if 
you  were  not  an  ambassador,  1  would  treat  you  in  a  different  man- 
ner*' Sir  Edward  replied  again,  '  Sir  I  have  the  good  fortune  to 
be  a  gentleman,  as  well  as  the  honour  of  being  an  ambansa 
and  here  is  that  which  shall  make  you  a  further  answer/  layiug 
bis  hand  at  the  same  time  upon  his  sword.  Luignes  to  this  made 
no  reply ;  whereupon  the  ambassador  rose  from  his  chair  and  de- 
parted : 
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I:  bul  Luignea  making  an  offer  to  accompany  him  to 
door,  Sir  Edward  told  him  there  was  no  occasion  to  use  ceremony 
after  so  rude  an  entertainment,  and    so  Ihey   parted.      Hotv 
Laignes  so  resented  this  reply  of  the  an  ,  that  shortly 

after  lie  sent  his  own  brother  ambassador  extraordinary 
fend  with  a  fwrt  train,  and  in  a  n  ipfnoua  manner,  chiefly 

to  procure  Sir  Edward  to  be  recalled,  winch  by  a  misrep 
torn  of  the   matter,  as  if  Sir  Edward   had  he ^nn  the  offence,  wai 
effected,  and  he  was  recalled.     Sir  Edward  then  earnestly  reqn 
«  A  the  kiug,  that  he  miitlit  send  a  trumpet  to  Lnigneft  io  offer  him 
the  combat,  but  was  not  permitted  to  do  so ;  but  on  the  death  oi 
Luigiics,  l lie  Karl  of  Carlisle  (then  ambassador)  all< 
affront  was  oHJivil  hy  him  in  the  manner  related  above,  Sir  Ed 
ward  was  ordered  to  return  to  his  former  ch  <         m    Fr*ft 
this  additional  honour,  that  his  Majesty  w« 

His  abilities  and  fidelity,  that  he  refused  to  particular 

instructions,  but  ordered  him  to  proceed  upon  all  emergen. t  occa- 
sions according  to  his  own  prudence  and  aagaeil 

u  During  his  second  residence  in  Fra  it  Goadora 

ed  through  Paris  in  his  way  to  England;  who  coming  to  s<.; 
ambassador  about  ten  in  the  morning,  after  tome  comptimenbt 
passed,  told  him  that  he  was  to  go  (or  England  the  next  day,  ami 
desired  his  enaeh  to  accompany  him  out  of  town.     But    - 
ward  freely  told  him  that  be  should  not  have  his  coach ;  for  he 
knew  well  enough  that  he  did  not  demand  it  because  he  wanted 
coaches,  (there  being  then  in  town  the  Pope's  nuncio,  til 
ror's  ambassador,  the  Duke  of  Bavaria's  agent,  and  others  who 
had  coaches  enough  to  furnish  him,)  but  because  he  v  raise 

a  jealousy  between  him  the  English  ambassador,  and  tie 
(■ondomuT,  looking  merrily  upon  him  at  this  unexpected  am 
said,  *  however,  I  will  dine  with  you  to  day.'     Sir  Edward  re- 
plied, that  hy  his  good  favour  he  should  not  dine  with  hi  In  neil 
at  that  time,  not  only  for  the  reason  above-mentioned,   but   also 
because  he  would  not  entertain  the  ambassador  of  so  great  a  pi 
at  his  ordinary  dinner ;  but  if  at  any  time  he  would  give  htm 
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fair  warning,  so  that  be  might  provide  him  a  feast  extraordinary, 
and  in  some  measure  worthy  of  a  personage    he  should 

then  be  welcome.  Gondoroar,  though  much  surprized  and  disap- 
pointed, yet  was  greatly  pjrujod  with  so  frank  and  gentle  a  re* 
pulse,  as  he  afterwards  declared  to  the  Duke  of  Lenox  nnd  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke  in  England,  adding  that  our  ambassador  was 
a  man  fit  for  employment,  ami  that  he  thought  an  Englishman 
had  not  known  how  to  avoid  a  trick  handsomely,  V  pot  upon  hi  in 
under  the  show  of  civility." 

Sir  Edward,  after  his  return,  was  raised  to  Mo  [luragc  by  King 
James,  as  Lord  Herbert  in  Ireland,  and  by  King  Charles  I,  as 
Herbert  of  Cherbury  in  Shropshire,  "  after  which  he  appeared 
little  upon  the  stage  of  public  affairs,  applying  himself  to  a  stu- 
dious and  retired  life,  even  amidst  the  contusion  of  the  civil  war." 
His  work  on  Truth  has  been  translated  into  many  languages  and 
been  admiied  by  *orae  of  the  most  learned,  particularly  by  Casau- 
bon,  Tillenius,  Vossius,  &c.  He  died  in  1678,  and  was  buried  at 
SL  Giles  iu  the  Fields,  Loudon. 

This  place  is  now  the  property  of  J,  Prattington,  Esq,  We  hove 
heard  it  verbally  asserted,  that  Hihbcsford  is  a  lordship  in  Brwd- 
Lij  parish,  but  distinct  from  it  with  PWjpacl  lo  municipal  govern- 
ment, the  justices,  or  other  officers  of  the  parish,  bavins;  no  power 
within  its  limits;  yet  Ribbesford  chore  h  is  tin  pariah  church,  and 
this  is  the  sole  burying-ground  for  the  whole  district, 

A  pleasant  road  through  the  u rounds  lead*  to  the  high-road 
along  the  banks  of  the  river,  from  whence,  ftfaflg  tlie  top  of  the 
clitfs,  there  is  a  very  extensive  prospect,  including  Biaekslone 
rock*,  Mr.  FolyoU*  house,  a  comfortable,  indeed  handsome,  but 
uot  very  modern  building,  and  the  town  of  Stourport,  with  all  its 
wharfs,  boats,  bridge,  ike.  form u  -raordinary  scene  of  ac- 

ta a  short  lime  we  come  to  Arflly  on  the  Hill,  whose 
church,  ttandii  eminence,  b  not  only  an  object  worthy  no- 

iii  itself,  but  possease*  as  hue  a  prospect  as  any  in  the  county* 

beading  even  t»*  Worcester  and  Malvern*  The  church  is 
Gothic,  and   ha*   I  aired  in  that  style.     It  is 

extremelv 
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extremely  neat  both  in%i«]e  and  out,  and  in  the  interior  are 
t ery  handsome  monumental  tablets  *  and  some  very  large 
cheons ;  the  body  of  it  is  also  neatly  fitted  up  with  pews,  bat  ifi 
v  part  the  Gothic  style  is  preserved  as  much  as  possible.  Id 
the  north  wall  there  is  a  curious  Saxon  door-way,  now  built  up: 
the  principal  entrance,  as  usual  on  the  south-side,  is  a  handsone 
Gothic  piece  of  architecture.  In  the  church-yard  is  the  wmj 
curious  tomb  of  Sir  Henry  Coning&by :  the  gravc-Mone  lies 
under  the  shade  of  four  elms  planted  on  the  steep  brow  of  th««  hill, 
and  is  about  eight  feet  long  ;  it  has  no  inscription,  bat  close  on 
the  west  side  of  it,  there  are  three  ranges  of  four  stones  each, 
forming  a  kind  of  wall,  the  lowest  sunk  in  the  ground,  and  the 
whole  supported  by  the  be  fore- mentioned  elm- trees.  This  wall  it 
about  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  in  length,  each  ston  u*nre  thin 

four  feet  long,  and  about  one  and  a  half  square ;  and  on  this 
cut,  in  large  letters, 

*  LlTHOLOOEMA  Qv ARE 

Ri  iomtur  Sir  Harry." 
The  legend  attached  to  this  is,  that  the  person  whose 
k  here  preserved,  wan  Sir  Henry  Coniug»by  of  Herefordshire, 
which  county  he  had  a  house  moated.  He  had  an  only  cl 
playing  with  it  one  day  at  a  window,  accidentally  let  it  fill  into 
the  water,  where  it  was  drowned.  This  misfortune  afflicted  I 
so  much,  that  he  afterwards  avoided  all  intercourse  with 
world,  and  ended  his  days  at  a  farm-house  hi  thr 
to  the  limits  of  the  church-yard  is  the  old  parsonage-house  of  I 
Hume ;  and  a  little  be  low  it,  is  Arekij  Hall,  onoe  the  seal  of  tht 
Mutchiows,  and  then  a  very  curious  ancient  place,  but  now  re* 
placed  by  a  handsome  modern  mansion,  the  property  of  the  femiry 
of  Zachary. 

From  this  spot,  the  tourist,  who  is  rambling  for  pleasure,  will 
torn  to  the  right,  and  ascend  Stagbitry  hill,  which  wilt  lend  hin 
along  the  top  of  a  high  range,  from  whence  he  looks  down  with  i 
fine  bird's  eye  view  of  the  river  and  its  scenery,  whilst  in  :, 
tance  he  sees  Bredon,  Cots  wold,  Malvern,  Wood  bury -hill,  Ah 
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Icy  Rock,  Wyrc  forest,  Clent,  Kidderminster,  and  round  to  Hnr- 
tlebury  common ( and  Stourport;  altogether  forming  as  picturesque 
a  range  of  scenery,  as  any   part  of  that  neighbourhood  can  Jur- 

Passing  through  some  extensive  young  woods,  we  come  to  the 
glebe  lands  of  Ribbesford,  in  which  is  a  very  curious  botanical  phe- 
nomenon, of  a  >ew  tree  growing  in  the  body  of  an  oak.  The  yew  tree 
is  not  tali  than  two  feet  in  diameter,  completely  eased  with  the  trunk 
of  the  Pollard  oak,  and  each  of  them  growing  in  the  ground, 
which  is  proved  by  a  small  part  of  the  oak  being  cut  away;  *«* 
that  the  oak  il  nothing  more  than  a  hollow  <  yliuder,  but  ailed  up 
with  the  body  of  the  \<  w  iree  to  a  height  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet,  after  which   the  two  trees  intertwine  their  bn  o  tho 

most  friendly  and  picturesque  manner  possible  !  From  this,  the 
road  into  Bcwdley  leads  us  by  Horschill  to  what  is  called  u  Augus- 
tine's Oak"  With  respect  to  the  true  history  of  this  tree,  thero 
is  a  variety  of  opinions;  or  rather  with  respect  to  its  situation; 
for  it  is  not  contended  for,  that  the  old  tree  still  exists.  Sir  Hen^ 
ry  Spelman,  an  intelligent  and  indefatigable  antiquary,  seems  U 
think  that  there  are  some  remains  of  the  name  in  Aufric,  a  vhV 
rage  in  Suckley  parish  in  this  county,  which  according  to  his 
interpretation  of  Huntingdon,  the  monkish  writer,  who  relates  the 
feet,  Jay  on  the  confines  of  the  Wieeiaus  and  West  Saxons. — 
**  Ac  id  est  robur  Augustini  in  coufinio  Hucciorum  et  occidental  mm 
Saxonum,"  as  Dede  says,  I.  2.  C,  %  whom  Huntingdon  copied; 
and  both  of  whom  were  afterwards  copied  by  Bishop  Gibson.  Of 
the  fact  itself  as  it  took  place,  Dr.  Nash  tells  ns,  that  Hi  Augus- 
tine the  Apostle  of  England,  and  the  British  Bishops,  are  said  to 
have  held  a  conference  in  the  year  60$  under  M  Mft«  which  stood 
on  the  limits  of  the  Wiccian  and  West  Saxon  kingdoms.  Tha 
subjects  of  this  conference  were  the  keeping  of  Easter,  and  ad- 
ministering the  sacraments  of  baptism,  &c.  according  to  the  church 
of  Rome.     This  dispute,  like  most    «  jous  ones,  tended 

only  to  inflame  animosities,  and  to  send  away  botli  parties  dissa- 
tisfied ;  and  Camden  eimply  observes  on  the  subject,  that  after 
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for  Prince  Arthur,  It  was  repayred  for  the  Ladye  Marye,  Since 
1  heard  that  Richard,  Earl  of  Marche  ami  Duke  of  Yorke,  bmtd- 
ed  there.     It  was  Mortimer's,  Earl  of  March* As  land/' 

Though  tliis  was    the  frequent  residence  of  Prince   Arthur 

(indeed  it  is  said  to  have  been  the  scene  of  his  marriage  festivities 

with  Catharine  of  Arragon,  afterwards  Queen  to  Henry  VIII.)  it 

was  not  the  scene  of  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Ludlow :  here, 

however,  he  was  brought  in  his  way  to  Worcester.     "  On  St. 

Mark's  day  the  procession  went  from  Ludlow  to  Beudley.     It  was 

the   foulest  cold  windy e  and  raineye  daye,  and  the  worst  wave 

that  I  have  scene ;  yea,  and  in  some  places  they  were  faiue  to 

take  oxen  to  drawe  the  charre,  so  ill  was  the  waye.     Assoon  as 

the  corpse  was  in  the  chappie  of  Beaudley,  and  set  in  the  o/n 

there,  with  such  lightes  as  there  was  roome  for,  the  dirige  began n. 

That  douue,  the  lordes  and  others  went  to  their  dinners,  for  it 

was  a  fasting  day.     On  the  morn  the  earl  of  Surrey  offred  at  the 

masse  of  requiem,  u  noble,  in  manner  as  before.     At  which  masse 

son  there  was  a  general  dole  of  pence,  of  two-pence  to  everye 

poore  man  and  woman/'*     With  respect  to  its  subsequent  hist 

Dr.  Nash  tolls  us  that  it  was  vested  in  the  crown,  and  leased  out  to 

the  Winnintrtnn  family,  before  which  period,  however,  it  had  been 

used  as  a  mansion  for  the  council  of  the  marches  of  Wales.     It 

was  much  damaged  in  the  civil  wars,  hut  afterwards  repaired  by 

Mr.  Ingram,  whose  family  still  possess  it  under  a  lease  from  the 

Winning  tons,  with  whom  they  are  connected   by  marriage.     Mr. 

Habyngdoit  in   his   MSS.  says  that  Tukciihtll  park  was  famous 

for  large  spreading  oaks,  somewhat  resembling  the  neighbouring 

forest  of  Wyre.      Of  these  oaks  many  remain ;  and  though  the 

park  is  not  very  extensive,  it  possesses  a  variety  of  hill  and  dale, 

and  nl'  romantic  dells,  that  render  it  susceptible  of  the  highest  and 

most  picturesque  improvement.     The  view  from  the  north  front 

i*  delightful,  bursting   at  once  upon  a    wooded  dell  below,  with 

swelling  hills  all  tufted  with  wood  in  the  fore-grouud,  and  soften- 

Vol.  XV.  S  Log 
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to  tlie  distance  in  Wyre  forest ;  altogether  producing  a 
of  wildnesa  far  superior  to  the  trimmest  lawn,  or  gayest 
The 

FOREST  OF  WYRE, 

next  claims  our  attention;  hut  this  has  long  been  in  a  great 
sure  denuded;  even  as  early  as  the  days  of  Drayton,  who  stngi, 

"  When  soouc  the  goodlie  Wyre,  that  wonted  »«  k>  hie* 

Her  stttelie  top  to  reare,  ashamed  to  behold 

Her  itrmight  and  goodlie  woodi  unto  the  Torn  ace  told  ; 

And  Looking  on  herself,  by  her  decay  doth  fee, 

The  auicrte  wherein  bcr  ibter  fore»ti  hoe." 

lelsnd  merely  says  of  it,  that  "  summe  part  is  sett  in  Wict** 

tcrshire,  but  the  most  part  in  Shropshire,  and  stretchy  the  up 
Front  hall  t  upon  Severn,  on  to  Brugeuorthe,  Bewdley  is  set  in 
the  marches  of  this  forest/'  U  seems,  however,  that  more 
is  now  considered  as  being  in  this  county  than  at  that  pr 
At  present  it  is  a  great  uursery  for  oak-poles  and  underwood, 
vliich  are  cut  at  the  proper  seasons,  reserving  timber  trees  at 
judicious  distances.  The  oak  shoots,  which  are  often  from  old 
roots,  are  innumerable  ;  and  very  great  numbers  are  cut  down  an- 
nually, and  after  being  stripped  of  their  bark,  are  sold  for 
making  rails,  hurdles,  laths,  &c.  under  the  name  of  black- 
poles,* 

Descending  the  Severn,  after  passing  Areley,  we  come  to  At! 
m:v  parish,  in  which  was  an  Alien  Priory  of  Benedictines,  found- 
ed by  Ralph  de  Todcui  in  1 160  ;  and  at  the  dissolution,  granted 
to  Sir  Ralph  Sadleir,  well  known  to  English  historians   for  his 
collection  of  stale  papers  f     At  Redstone  ferry  on  the   Severn, 
where  this  pariah  joins  to  Areley,  there  is  a  high  cliff  so  near  to 
(lie  river,  as  to  be  often  washed  by  the  floods.     Here,  as  at  Bl 
atone,  was  an  hermitage,  in  early  times,  cut  out  of  the  i 
bating  of  a  chapel  with  an  altar,  aud  several  other  rooms ;  the 

whole 
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whole  decorated  with  paintings*  and  inscriptions  promising  induV* 
genees  to  such  as  should  perform  their  devotions  there.  In  the 
days  of  papal  superstition,  it  was  held  in  great  veneration,  and  in 
Habyngdou's  time  preserved  the  memorials  of  many  penitents  of 
high  rank,  having  the  coat  armour,  not  only  of  the  Beauchamps, 
Mortimers,  and  other  noble  families,  hut  even  of  Royalty  itself* 
It  was  afterwards  let  as  a  residence  to  a  poor  tenant,  together 
with  two  acres  of  land  on  the  cliff  above  it,  and  since  that  has 
become  a  temple  dedicated  to  Bacchus,  under  the  license  of  a 
bench  of  justices!  The  church  of  this  parish  will  attract  the 
notice  of  the  antiquarian  tourist,  being  of  the  Saxon  order :  it 
lms  some  monuments,  and  some  small  remains  of  painted  glass, 
but  nothing  else  worthy  of  specific  notice. 

Glaitsfiampton  is  a  good  old  seat  in  thin  parish.  Here,  too,  was 
born  the  famous  old  historian  Lazimon ;  a  priest,  who  wrote  the 
annals  of  this  kingdom  from  Brute  to  Cadwallader*  Some,  how* 
ever,  only  consider  him  as  an  early  Look -maker,  and  assert  that 
his  work  was  nothing  more  than  a  translation  from  Geoffry  of 
Monmouth  into  Norman  English. 

Proceeding  from  Bewdley  towards  Tmbury,  we  pass  Shaken* 
hurst,  where    Mr,    Wtglcy,  the  barrister,  has  a   handsome  seat ; 

hh,  by  the  country  people,  is   corrupted  into  rt  Shed 
and  from  hence,  on  the  left,  we  see  the  parish  of  RocR,  which, 
according  to  Nash,  was  anciently  called  *  Aca,'*  from  its  number 
of  oaks,  but  now  flock,  from  its  situation;  or,  probal*  up- 

turn of  Ac.  Its  church  stands  on  a  very  commandiug  eminence, 
ad  is  a  pleasing  object  from  the  surrounding  roads;  but  it  is  ra- 
ker hard  to  get  at,  though  it  will  be  a  sufficient  gratification,  for 
the  labour  of  steep  hills  and  miry  vales,  to  examine  its  Saxon  cou^ 
stmction  which  is  evident  from  its  semicircular  arches.  It  was 
in  existence  at  the  Conquest;  and,  though  on  the  summit  of  a  hill, 
must  be  approached  by  a  descent  of  several  steps ;  but  whether 
this  was  its  original  state,  or  that  the  soil,  from  various  causei 
ay  have  increased,  we  are  totally  unable  to  explain.  It  is  in 
wretched  order  at  present,  and   has  nothing  but  tome  old  mono- 
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igsbyes.     There  is,  ko^evcr,  a  botanies]  fu- 
riosi: ■  thick  wood  in   th 
parish;  this  is  a  tree,  which,  by  tile  country  |M  <il<  *i 
"  Quicken  peaf,"  but  ia  a  species  of  the  Sorb* 
It  is,  by  traditiou,  upwards  of  two  centuries  and  a  half  in  s 

ihed  as  a  curiosity  as  far  back  as  1678 
1'liilosonlikal  Trans  af  thai  period. 

H  I  UBI  B  f  kliA  lies  a  little  further  to  the  westward.     In  II j 
my  armorial  escutcheons  in  th*  nil 
Jows  *A  i[(.    rhunh;  but  these  are  almost  entire] 
Hm  Mounts'  chapel,  howev*  .11  some  ancient  iu*Hiii 

merits,*  and  one,  in  particular,  worth  notice,  of  the  skclr; 
man  stretched  on  a  unit,  and  lying  ou  a  tomb;  this  is  ti 
gf  Thomas  Blount,  Escj.  who  died  in  the  reign  ol  Eli/ 
rial  btarin-s,  and genealogical  inscript 
•>>t,  the  ancient,  but    now  desolated,  seat  of 
of  Blount,  is  in  this  parish,  and  serins  to  have   been  an   aucien 

>t  <!c  i«ncc,  according  to  the  custom  of  early  times  ;Unt  < 
not  only  damaged  during  a  liege  in  the   I  ml  wars,  but  burnt  I 
the  Parliamentarian  the  BlounU  refused  to 

then  anneal  tboir  forge.   Notwithstanding 
retired  situation,  it   mighl    still  have  I  able 

a  those  who  are  not  so  fond  of  modern  elegance 
m  ted  with  that  gloomy  walls   of  antiquity;  as    ita   site   wa 
ou  ;i  pleasing  eminence.     It  «  d  round,  and  ha 

four  drawbridges.     We  can uo I  close  our  topography  of  thi 
without   noticing  a  most  v\  ,  which   I 

1807,  vitib  the  workmen  wen,  employed   in  inkin 
v In  ii   uiunsio;i.      In 

p4,H  «  i  the  house,  at  lli<  depth   of  about  Hum:  fet-t,  Un 
upon  M  aneien!  thin   bricks,  which 

thrui   a   semicircular   lutniualioii,  and  iiad  evidently  been 
lould.  In  digging  at  a  small  distance  from  th 

ii  ft  mil  j  haft  loug  been  ralst 
M-iwirv,  iu  i  hit  utiglibatirhoud,  in  ■":■ 
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five  feet  below  the  level  of  it,  a  pavement,  laid  with  large  thin 
tricks,  such  as  the  Romans  are  known  to  have  used,  and  as  are 
commonly  to  be  met  with  at  Verulam,  and  other  Ro.nan  cities, 
was  discovered. 

In  levelling  the  ground  near  the  house  of  Soddington,  the  la- 
bourers also  dug  up  a  vast  number  of  curious  tubes,  which  seemed 
to  have  formed  au  ancient  aqueduct,  the  existence  of  which  was 
previously  unknown  to  auy  of  the  inhabitants,  even  by  tradition. 
These  tubes  were  formed  of  the  finest  clay,  and  exceedingly  veil 
baked ;  being  of  a  grey  colour  on  the  outside,  and  when  broken, 
of  a  dark  colour  in  the  interior.  They  appeared  to  be  exactly  of 
the  same  composition  with  the  common  Roman  urns.  Each  tube 
was  about  two  feet  long,  and  about  four  inches  in  the  total  dia- 
meter, though  the  aperture  for  conveying  the  water  was  not  more 
than  one  inch  and  three  quarters.  At  one  end  were  hollow  tenons, 
and  mortices  at  the  other,  all  exactly  fitted,  as  to  be  air-tight 
without  the  intervention  of  mortar. 

They  were  laid  in  the  direction  of  a  spring,  which  flows  at  the 
distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Soddiugton,  at  the  summit  of 
an  eminence  still  higher  than  the  site  of  the  mansion,  and  they 
were  traced  a  considerable  part  of  the  way  to  it. 

But  the  most  curious  discovery,  as  related  by  an  eye  witness,  oc- 
curred in  a  field  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  old  house ; 
where,  in  levelling  a  hillock,  on  which  an  oak  quite  decayed 
with  age,  besides  other  trees,  stood,  at  the  depth  of  about  two 
feet  from  the  sod,  the  workmen  found  a  complete  brick  kiln,  con- 
sisting by  computation  of  ten  thousand  bricks,  the  greater  part 
of  which  were  well  burnt,  but  the  rest  only  half  ready  for  u*~e. 
It  was  noticed  that  the  kiln  was  not  made  as  kilns  usually  arc  at 
present;  but  unfortunately  there  was  no  person  there  qualified  to 
give  a  correct  description  of  it.  The  bricks  also  were  both  larger 
and  thinner  than  those  of  the  present  day. 

Mr.  M ilner,*  who  gives  the  account,  very  justly  thinks  this  a 
discovery  deserving  of  antiquarian   notice,  in  order  to  determine 

S3.  to 
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of  warfare,  the  Saxons  would  affix  no  value  to  this  collection  of 
bricks,  even  if  they  had  seen  it;  being  too  much  employed  and 
too  little  civilized  for  upwards  of  a  century  to  think  of  new  build- 
ings, during  which  lapse  of  time  a  sufficient  quantity  of  soil  may 
have  accumulated  over  them  to  give  shelter  and  nourishment  to 
the  acorn,  the  parent  of  this  tree.  Mr.  Milner  concludes  his  ac- 
count by  observing  that  the  focus  and  floors  on  the  sit**  of  the 
house,  not  being  in  situations  where  cellars  were  dug,  had  evi- 
dently escaped  the  notice  of  the  workmen  when  the  mansion  was 
first  built 

This  parish  is  further  remarkable  for  a  curious  exchange  made 
in  1344,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  between  John  Curdwell,  vi- 
car of  Momele,  and  Thomas  Aleyn,  rector  of  St.  Clement's,  in 
Worcester.  When  the  usual  inquisition  was  held,  previous  to 
the  exchange,  it  appeared,  that  Curdwell's  reasons  for  the  offer 
arose  from  the  violent  hatreds  and  quarrels  that  raged  about  Mum- 
ble ;  and  that,  from  fear  of  death,  or  some  capital  injury  which 
he  might  receive  from  his  enemies,  lie  could  not  live  there.  The 
cause  of  the  exchange  on  the  part  of  Aleyn  was,  that  the  cor- 
rupt air  of  the  city  did  not  agree  with  his  constitution;  and  be- 
cause of  his  neighbours  at  Wick,  who  made  him  such  frequent 
visits,  and  put  him  to  such  expense,  in  eating  and  drinking,  thai 
he  could  not  afford  to  live  there  ! 

Here  also  are  extensive  coal  works,  with  which  (he  Lcomhi* 
iter  Canal  is  connected ;  hut  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  ol 
it  more  fully  under  the  head  of 

Ten  bury, 
which  lies  on  the  western  border  of  the  county,  touching  upon  Here* 
ford  and  Shropshire.  The  road  from  Worcester  to  Ludlow  goes 
past  the  town,  but  not  through  it;  and  the  Swan  inn,  which  is 
at  the  end  of  the  bridge,  is  iu  Shropshire,  which  county  extendi 
also  over  half  the  bridge,  and  to  the  mid  channel  of  the  rtfti 
Teme,  The  manorial  history  of  this  place  records  a  frequent 
change  of  possessors,  At,  or  soon  after,  the  Conquest,  it  was 
keld  by  Robert  FiU  Richard,  who  was  lord  af  Richard's  ru 
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Crusader,  who  followed  his  father  under  age.1'*  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  the  repairs  of  the  church  did  not  lake  place  with 
some  regard  to  the  original  style  of  architecture,  as  it  would  then 
have  been  a  very  picturesque  and  iiii<  i  ■  i  lice  ;  the  expense, 

however,  would  have  been  very  great,  for  on  the  17th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1770,  the  great  flood,  which  tin  ffl  took  place,  threw  down 
both  the  side  and  middle  aisles,  and  swept  away  all  the  windows, 
destroyed  the  organ  (which  has  since  been  replaced),  and  injured 
so  many  of  the  monuments,  as  totally  to  render  the  church  a  per- 
fect wreck. 

The  bridge  over  the  Teme,  which  stands  on  the  north  Hide  of 
the  town,  is  a  very  handsome  one,  of  six  arches,  and  built  of 
stone.  The  market-place  is  ancient,  and  is  called  the  <om-mar~ 
ket ;  but  there  is  a  new  butter-cross  building,  which  will  add 
much  to  the  convenience  of  the  place.  The  market  is  held  on 
Tuesday,  and  there  are  three  fairs  for  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep, 
on  the  26th  of  April,  18th  of  July,  and  26th  ofS^fUS 
The  tra de  principally  consists  in  hops  and  cyder,  of  which  great 
quantities  arc  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  j  and  there  are  also 
some  opulent  tanners  and  glovers*  The  Leominster  Canal  runs 
at  a  very  short  distance  from  this  town.  Its  original  intent  ton 
was,  to  eater  Worcestershire  at  this  place,  and  to  go  from  h» 
iicross  the  country  to  the  Severn,  either  at  Bewdley,  or  opposite 
•  nrport,  which  would  have  opened  a  direct  communication  with 
the  whole  line  of  country  connected  with  the  Si  renij  Mid  its  va- 
rious lines  of  navigation.  Many  obstacles,  however,  have  ar 
to  hinder  its  completion,  or,  at  least,  were  not  previou>l\  * -uquired 
into*  At  present  it  has  reached  as  far  as  the  Coal  pits  aL  Mam- 
bie,  and  I  he  money  is  all  expended.  An  immense  sum  will,  in- 
rssary  either  to  form  the  loeJkfgG  required,  or  to  cut 
through  a  hill  of  two  miles  and  a  half  in  thickness,  at  the  rate 
of  one  guinea  per  inch,  at  which  it  has  been  calculated.  The 
soil  too  through  which  it  runs  is  very  unfit  for  such  a  purj 
being  nothing  more  than  a  loose  marl,  even  where  it  is  carried 

along 
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South  of  Kyre  is  Bocklfton,  a  small  village  on  the  borders  of 
Hereford*  The  parish  church  is  a  plain  building1  of  stone,  con- 
sisting of  one  aisle,  irregularly  pewed.  In  the  old  chancel  there 
is  a  mouldering  tomb,  ornamented  on  the  sides  with  several  ar- 
morial bearings,  having  also  on  the  top  a  male  and  female  effigy, 
as  large  as  life.  The  wall  to  which  the  tomb  adjoins  is  ornament- 
ed above  with  five  small  male  figures  in  relievo,  and  in  the  atti- 
tude of  prayer;  three  of  which  are  represented  in  armour;  the 
other  two  are  smaller  in  dimensions.  Opposite  to  these  are  four 
female  figures  in  the  same  attitude,  one  of  which  is  much  smaller 
than  the  rest  An  imperfect  inscription  shews  that  this  is  the 
tomb  of  Richard  Barneby,  Esq.  and  his  lady,  Maria,  co-heirew 
of  Richard  Abington,  Esq.  (quere  of  the  Habyngdon  family) 
about  1574. 

Earth  am  is  a  small  village,  containing  the  seat  of  the  reve- 
rend Christopher  Whitehuret,  and  is  a  most  charming  situation, 
from  the  great  extent  of  wooded  scenery  around  it.  The  bridge 
■which  leads  off  from  the  post  road,  over  a  very  rapid  part  of  the 
Teme,  has  a  most  pleasing  effect,  contrasted  with  the  dark  fo- 
liage of  the  deep  embowering  woods  which  hang  over  it.  The 
boose  is  plain  and  neat,  and  the  grounds  partake  of  the  nature  of 
the  surrounding  scenery. 

The  church  here  is  Gothic;  but  is  evidently  raised  upon  the  re- 
mains of  a  Saxon  one,  for  arches  of  that  order,  with  ornamental 
mouldings  of  the  same,  may  be  seen  at  the  union  of  the  hotly  of 
the  edifice  with  the  chancel;  over  the  principal  entrance  also, 
which  is  a  Saxon  arch,  are  mouldings  of  raised  work;  and  over 
all  a  row  of  intersecting  Saxon  arches  in  the  wall,  supported 
by  short  columns,  highly  ornamented. 

Hun  ley  on  the  Hill,  a  modem  villa  of  OoL  Newport,  seated  on 
a  conspicuous  eminence,  and  commanding  very  extensive  pros- 
pects over  the  vale  of  Teine,  and  Wyre  forest,  is  also  in  this  pa- 
rish. 

Lyndridge  is  the  next  parish  to  Eastham,on  the  road  to  Wor- 
cester.    It  appears  to  great  advantage  at  I  lutaftoe,  and  attracts 
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ulhiral  improvements,  ami  the  hit  <<f  tb<  r 

ty  mentions  several  particulars  u  .c.# 

iukkton  chufVli  is  close  lo  tti4  post  read  ;  it  b  •  u<!< mUv 

r,  u  itJ>  the  village  owl  k< 
i.   forms  ;i  very  interesting  fcroupc.     The  liill  seefftfttd  be  cut 
into  ancient   entrenchments;  but   we  <  imld  not  procuic  any  infor- 
mation respecting  r   ran  we  find  it  even  mentioned   by 
uuy  writer  whatsoever,     Nash  re  mail.  idifig  tlife 
found  arcln  d  doorway  of  the  church,   adorned  in  thi  style 
as  at  EasJlnjmt  yet  there  is  Do  notice  of  it   in   Domesday  honk. 
It  seems,  therefore,  to  have  been  built  after  the  Conquest,  to  which 
MHMMm  stvk ■  forms  no  obp  .cli-                     know    that  Ui 
was  not  adopted  unhl  tl                of  Stephen  ;  or  it  may  h 
built  on  I  he  ruins  of  a  church  originally  Saxon,  ami  not  endowed 
at  Use   time  of  that    Survey.     It  contains  several  monuments  of 
she  family  si  Walsh,  once  very  numerous  in  thin  district ;  and  had 
alsn  much  painted  glass,  but  that  is  gone. 

;<T,  the  elegant  seat  and  park  <>f  Sir  Thomas 
Winning  ton,  Bart,  lies  about  one  mile  to  the  southward  of  Stock- 
ton, and  is  seen  to  great  advantage  frum  il  j  the  rise  of  a 
kill,  and  backed  bj  il^  summit,  covered  with  extensive  woods  and 
lawns,  and  a  variety  of  picturesque  rural  scenery,  Tl  both 

rod  from  the  park,  are  extensive  and  delightful;  the 
not  a  very  old  one,  but  is  very  large  and  commodious;  and  a 
considerable  addition,  nearly  equalling  it  tn  size,  hasrotelj 

e  |o  it.  in  a  pi  Ipttl  any  of  tn  a*  of 

,  but  possessing  all  tie  tlal  plain- 

ness of  English  *nanner>,  though  by   no  means  devoid    either  of 
anterior  nr  interior  Tin  surrom  fonkure 

luxuriant  in  the  extreme;  and  the  park  contains  two 

r,  which,  in  their  present  state,  are  ornamental,  hut 
still    susceptible   <d    modi    il  0t,   particular: 

aud  climate  are  so  congenial  to  the  growth   both  of  limhu -and 
uuderwood  :  a  fact  more  aceurat  dm  d  b>   the  very  rapid 
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manlic   L  veral  of  the  apartments  seem  evidently  calcu- 

lated far  domestic  purposes* ;  and  some  of  them  may  have  existed 
lor  religious  ©nfe.  On  the  festival  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  a 
solemn  offering  was  always  made  here;  after  which,  the  parties 
assembled  ascended  a  staircase  cut  in  the  rock,  to  a  small  chapel 
on  the  top  of  it,  dedicated  to  that  saint,  where  they  concluded  their 
devotions ;  and  then  proceeded  to  a  well,  whose  waters  were  at 
that  period  considered  as  possessing  peculiar  sanctity,  and  as 
having  the  power  of  preventing  or  of  curing  different  diseases. 
Some  years  ago,  some  persons,  making  researches  in  this  place, 
discovered  a  curious  dish,  supposed  to  have  been  an  offertory  one : 
there  is  something  on  it,  supposed  also  to  have  been  an  inscrip- 
tion, hut,  which  being  both  illegible  and  unintelligible,  has  served 
to  puzzle  rnauy  knowing  antiquaries.  It  remains  still  undecy* 
phertd,  and  is  likely  to  continue  so. 

M\t  pass  a  good  old  scat  called  the  Elms,  but  without  any 
gjMMMsSj  though  it  might  be  made  a  handsome  spot;  and  soon 
after  appnvu  h  \  hbgrley,  whose  hills  are  seen  from  almost  every 
part  <•!  I  he  eounlry. 

Drayton  says  of  this  nogs  I 


S  far  from  bin  agate*  when  Ma  I  v  erne  doth  pereeare. 
Two  hills,  which  though  their  heads  soc  higbc  they  doc  not  heart* 
Vet  duly  doe  observe  great  MsJvernc  and  aJfuord 
Him  reverence;  who  agiunc,  as  fit*  a  gro 
Upon  hi*  lubjccts  look*  and  equal  praise  doth  give, 
That  IVnpdbury  m  nigh  and  neighbourlie  doth  live 
With  Abberta}  hU  frien 


These  hills  have  a  considerable  elevation  ;  the  country  round 
is  indeed  a  coldish  clay  or  loam,  but  futile  in  fruit  trees,  which 
grow  to  the  very  fool  of  the  dccIi\iL's,  and  the  hills  themselves 
are  a  lightish  soil,  on  t  hoi  loin  of  I  \  brush.     Pep  and 

furze  cover  the  summits,  amongst  which  rabbits  burrow  :  but  there 
are  some  very  tine  sleepwalks  ;  and  the  sides  are  well  shaded  with 
pfamAationa     The  hill  ou  one  tide  of  the  road  is  much  dug  out  in 
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comfort;  a  specimen  of  which  may  be  found  in  Abberley  Lodge, 
which  is  placed  upon  a  very  lofty  eminence  of  this  chain  of  hills, 
with  a  delightful  prospect;  aud  though  bleak  in  the  winter,  yet 
possessing  every  thing  to  make  it  a  pleasant  summer  residence* 
The  house  is  plain,  but  large  and  commodious ;  and  the  taste  of 
its  present  possessor,  Colonel  Bromley,  has  adorned  it  with  some 
very  fine  productions  of  the  Italian,  and  other  masters.  The 
admirers  of  Pope  will  be  pleased,  in  visiting  this  spot,  to  recol- 
lect that  it  was  the  abode  of  a  man  whom  he  praised;  and  who 
must,  therefore,  have  been  a  man  of  merit,  as  that  poet  has  never 
been  accused  of  giving  indiscriminate  praise,  whatever  may  be 
the  general  opinion  in  another  point  of  view, 

"  Such  late  was  WaJiti,  the  muse  *t  judge  and  friend. 
Who  juitly  knew  to  blame,  and  to  commend  ; 
To  fajliagi  mild,  but  tea  to  us  for  desert, 
The  clearest  head,  and  the  sincere*!  heart,** 

The  man  to  whom  this  admirable  character  is  given,  was  Wil- 
liam Walsh,  Esq.  of  the  family  of  Shelsey  Walsh,  who  long  sat  in 
Parliament  for  the  county  ;  and  was  descended  from  Sir  Richard 
Walsh,  so  active  in  the  apprehension  of  some  of  the  gunpowder- 
plot  conspirators.  From  this  family,  Abberley  came  to  the  pie- 
sent  possessor  by  female  descent. 

Hundred  House  Inn,  a  large  and  commodious  building, 
erected  by  the  late  Lord  Foley,  stands  by  the  road  side  opposite 
to  Abberley,  and  is  not  only  extremely  convenient  as  a  baiting 
and  posting  stage  between  Worcester  and  Tenbury,  but  is  also 
the  general  rendezvous  for  the  public  business  of  the  Hundred  of 
Doddingtree.  In  Warfidd>  near  this,  there  have,  at  various 
times,  been  dng  up  some  remains  of  ancient  buildings  ;  but  we 
have  not  been  able  to  procure  any  information  respecting  them, 
except  the  mere  stories  of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  WhUtey-hith*  consist  of  a  cold  clay  loam  on  limestone, 
but  carrying  a  good  turf  of  grass,    Limestone  is  raised  and  burnt 
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airy  colonnade;  but  the  south  front  is  the  principal  one,  possess- 
ing a  most  superb  elevation  in  a  very  chaste  style  of  architec- 
ture, and  having  within  it  the  principal  apartments.  As  most, 
if  not  the  whole,  of  this  part,  has  been  rebuilt,  the  tourist  must 
only  expect  modern  elegance;  but  of  this  he  will  find  almost  a 
profusion,  particularly  in  the  article  of  gilding  ;  at  the  same  time 
he  may  perhaps  (.uiuplain  of  the  luwness  of  the  apartments,  whii  b, 
however,  unavoidably  proceeds  from  the  ancient  plan  of  the  house, 
and  could  not  well  have  been  obviated,  without  pulling  it  down 
entirely  in  all  its  parts.  In  the  unsettled  state  of  the  house,  we 
cannot  say  any  thing  particular  of  its  paintings;  yet  we  must  uo« 
tice  a  remarkable  one  of  John  Lacy,  the  comedian,  in  the  three  dif- 
ferent characters  of  Parson  Supple,  Sandy,  and  Monsieur  Device  ; 
also  another  well  executed  painting  of  Flora,  with  nymphs  and 
shepherds ;  and  a  Father  Dominic  :  most  of  the  others  are  sport- 
ing pieces,  &c.  The  extreme  vicinity  of  the  Church  to  the 
dwelling-house  has  been  noticed  by  many  tourists,  and  as  often 
copied  by  subsequent  writers ;  particularly  an  observation  of  Mr. 
Sullivan,  who,  in  his  tour,  says,  that  the  bury  i  rig-ground  extends 
almost  into  the  area  before  the  house ;  aud  when  he  noticed  this 
to  the  ancient  housekeeper,  she  coolly  said,  that  those  who  were 
offended  with  the  sight  of  mortality  might  shut  the  windows.  But 
the  fact  is  that  the  church  now  actually  forms  part  of  the  house, 
or  at  least  communicates  with  it  by  means  of  a  gallery  leading 
from  the  billiard -room,  and  opening  into  the  chancel.  This  gal- 
lery is  fitted  up  as  the  pew  of  the  family  ;  and  over  its  chimney- 
piece  there  is  a  monumental  tablet,  &c.  which  formerly  stood 
against  the  uorth  wall  of  the  chancel,  as  a  memorial  of  Thomas 
Foley,  Esq.  the  benevolent  founder  of  Swinford  charity.  The 
present  church  stands  exactly  on  the  site  of  the  old  one;  but  is 
closer  to  the  present  mans  ion- house  than  was  formerly  the  case,  in 
consequence  of  the  extension  of  the  latter:  it  was  begun  by  the 
first  peer  of  the  family,  and  completed  by  his  widow ;  but  con* 
titrable  alterations  have  since  taken  place.  It  is  now  perhaps, 
the  most  elegant  parish  church  in  the  empire,  out  of  the  metro- 
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beauties  of  the  most  picturesque  hilts  and  wooda,  for  which  the 
terpentine  course  of  that  rapid  river  is  remarkable.  It  stands  on 
the  western  bank,  and  derives  its  name  from  its  situation,  being 
on  a  steep  dirt'  overhanging  the  river.  It  was  anciently  the  seat 
of  the  Ingram  family  as  far  hack  as  the  reign  of  Henry  III. ;  and 
in  that  of  Edward  III*  it  was  constituted  a  borough,  with  a  week- 
ly market,  though  now  in  disuse.  Close  by  it  is  Ham  Castle, 
now  dilapidated,  the  property  of  the  Winnington  family.  It  was 
anciently  a  castellated  mansion,  but  suffered  considerable  damage 
from  fire  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  soon 
after,  in  1646,  was  almost  totally  destroyed  by  the  parliament 
army.  Part  of  its  fortifications  was  a  kind  of  bastion  in  the  shape 
of  an  half  moon;  and  in  this,  in  the  year  1649,  a  Mr.  Jefferys 
discovered,  in  a  vault,  an  iron  chest  containing  a  considerable 
quantity  of  coin,  both  in  gold  and  silver,  probably  concealed  there 
in  days  of  intestine  commotion. 

Martley,  though  out  of  the  frequent  line  of  communication 
by  post  roads,  is  yet  a  very  pleasant,  cheerful  village,  contain- 
ing many  houses,  inhabited  by  genteel  respectable  families.  It 
is  situated  in  a  very  picturesque  part  of  the  cotinty  ;  and  standing 
high,  has  very  extensive  prospects  over  Herefordshire  into  Wales* 
Its  neighbourhood  is  highly  cultivated,  and  fertile  in  fruit  and 
hops ;  and  the  parish  is  so  extensive,  that  the  tithes,  in  favour- 
able years,  have  amounted  to  upwards  of  one  thousand  pounds. 

Knight  wick  is  on  the  very  verge  of  the  county  ;  and  from 
its  vicinity  to  Marttey,  and  correspondent  similarity  of  site, 
enjoys  all  its  advantages.  It  stands  on  the  post  road  from  Brom- 
yard in  Herefordshire  ;  a  few  miles  lead  us  lo  Cotheridge,  al- 
ready described;  and  thence  to  the  central  object  of  our  research, 
the  city  of  Worcester. 

Extending  our  tour  into  the  south-western  and  southern  dis- 
tricts of  the  county,  we  enter 

PERSH0RE   HUNDRED, 

containing  Two  Divisions,  of  which 

The  Upper  has  the  parishes  of  Abberton,  Aldermijiftter,  and 
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Beoly  ;  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  county,  Besfoid,  Bcilinghun, 
Bricklefaamptop,  Broadway ,  Broughtoa  Hacked  Great  and  tat- 
tle Comberton,  Dcffbrd,  Dormeston,  Eckington,  Fly  ford  FUvel, 
Grafton  Fly  ford,  Martin  HuEsingtree,  N&unton  Beaucharop,  Pea- 
•hiun,  People  ton,  Pershore  St.  Andrews  and  Holy  Cross^  Pinrk, 
Piddle  Nor  Ji,  Pirton,  Strensham,  Upton  Snodbury,  Walcot  can 
wttmhris,  and  VVick  juxta  Pershore. 

The  Lower  contains  Birteiuorton,  Brauusfurri,  Bushley*  Chase- 
ley,  Eldersfield,  Haitley  Castle*  Leigh,  Langdon,  Madresfold, 
llalveni  Great,  Math  on,  Castle  Morton,  Newlaitds,  Powjek, 
Queenbill,  Severn  stoke,  Staunton,  all  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Severn ;  and  Yardiey  in  the  north. 

After  passing  Powick,  as  before  described,  we  arrive  at*  wise 
extended  flat,  from  whence  the  Malvern  hUls  start  sod  den  ly,  car- 
rying  their  lofty  summits  to  a  considerable  elevation  above  tk 
horizon  for  several  miles;  and,  then  dipping  as  rapidly  as  tkey 
rise,  unite  again  with  the  level  line  of  landscape,  This  chain 
forms  from  this  point  of  view,  and  indeed  from  all  others,  a  line  of 
tlmwst  incomparable  beauty  and  variety ;  whilst  their  broad  de* 
clivity  U  seen  from  hence  overspread  with  the  village  of  Great 
Malvern,  and  its  adjoining  villas,  though  the  foot  of  the  hills  if 
hid  from  the  eye  by  a  luxuriant  belt  of  surrounding  woods.  Well, 
indeed,  may  Dyer  assert,  that  few  other  places  boast  of  scenery, 


•  such  as  decks 


Tbe  vale  of  Severn,  Nature's  garden  wide, 
By  the  blue  steeps  of  distant  Malvern  walPd, 
Solemnly  vast."— — — 

Bven  Drayton,  with  all  his  qnaintness  of  style,  seems  to  hats 
had  taste  enough  to  admire  the  beauties  of  this  range  of  mom* 
tains— 

"  Which  manly  Malvern  sees  from  furthest  off  the  Sheer* 
On  the  Wigornean  waste,  where  northward  looking  neere, 
On  Corswood  casts- his  eye,  and  on  his  home-  born  chase 
Then  constantly  beholds,  with  an  unusual  pace 
Team  with  her  tribute  come  unto  the  Cambrian  queene*" 

The 
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The  extended  Bat,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  is  Newland 
Gmeen,  a  wide  common  with  some  old,  but  picturesque,  cottages 
<m  its  borders.  The  tkapcl  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice, 
in  betuif,  framed  with  timber  like  many  ancient  dwelling-houses  ; 
and  it  stoffatj  indeed,  be  mistaken  for  a  farm-house  were  it  not  for 
its  small  wooden  spire.  From  hence  a  road  turns  off  for  Ma- 
tircsjieid,  which  is  hid  in  woods,  but  some  of  whose  rising 
grounds  are  seen  peeping  over  the  verdant  foliage.  We  now  rite 
the  Malvern  fails,  the  surrounding  scenery  gradually  unfolding 
to  our  view  j  and,  crossing  the  Link,  arrive  at  the  village  of 

GREAT  MALVERN, 

a  place  of  considerable  note  for  its  Ecclesiastical  History,  long 
before  that  it  became  ranked  amongst  the  resorts  of  fashionable  so- 
ciety. Tanner  tells  us  that  it  was  a  place  of  great  antiquity ;  for 
here  in  the  wild  forest  was  an  hermitage,  or  some  kind  of  re- 
ligions house  for  Seculars  before  the  Conquest,  endowed  by  the 
gift  of  Edward  the  Coufessor,  as  is  stated  more  than  once  in 
the  second  charter  of  Henry  II.  recorded  in  the  Monast.  Anglic. 
Vol  1  p.  366.  About  1063,  Aldewiue,  the  chief  of  this  place, 
who,  in  the  Annates  Wigorniemes,  is  expressly  called  the  founder, 
was  persuaded  by  St  Wolstan,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  to  turn 
Benedictine  monk,  upon  which  ho  immediately  set  about  pro* 
curing  benefactions  for  the  building  and  maintaining  a  priory  of 
that  order;  and  Gislebert,  Abbot  of  Westminster,  having  assigned 
several  manors  and  estates  to  that  purpose,  this  monastery  was 
considered  as  a  cell  of,  or  at  least  subordinate  to,  Westminster. 
This  is  considered  by  Tanner,  as  completely  contradicting  the 
assertion  that  Urso  dJ  Ah  tot  was  the  founder  of  it  before  the  Con- 
quest; an  opinion,  however,  recorded  by  Thomas  in  his  Antiqui- 
ties of  this  place.  That  t'rso  dJ  A  blot  was  not  the  founder,  is 
also  further  confirmed  by  both  charters  granted  by  Henry  I.  in 
which,  though  the  preceding  benefactors  are  recorded,  there  is  no 
men  I  ion  made  of  any  such  foundation.  We  must  observe  also, 
that  although  the  Abbot  of  Westminster  always  claimed  the  pa- 
tronage and  confirmation  of  the  Prior,  yet,  in  all  other  respects, 
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the  ridge  of  the  bills ;  many  parts  of  which  are  yet  in  good  pre- 
servation, and  may  be  traced  along  the  summit  for  several  miles. 
The  descendants  of  this  earl  held  it  for  several  generations,  hut 
it  at  length  came  to  the  crown;  after  which  the  before  mentioned 
grant  of  Charles  I,  .seems  to  have  been  au nulled,  as  in  1690  ii 
was  granted  to  Richard  Heath  and  Sir  Cornelius  Vermuydcn,  Knt. 
in  one-third  part,  and  the  other  two-thirds  to  the  adjoining 
parishes.  It  was  declared  free  from  the  forest  laws,  by  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL;  the  privileges  have 
sinee  been  considered  as  belonging  to  the  thirteen  parishes  ad- 
joining it,  and  a  late  very  extensive  enclosure  has  taken  place. 

The  village  of  Great  Malvern  is  the  residence  of  the  greatest 
part  of  the  visitors  in  a  crowded  season,  though  it  is  nearly  two 
miles  distance  from  the  Holy  well,  now  the  most  frequented ; 
it  stands  on  the  eastern  declivity,  about  eight  or  nine  miles  from 
Worcester,  and  not  more  than  twenty -two  from  Cheltenham,  from 
which  it  often  receives  a  great  influx  of  company.  It  contains 
fifty  or  sixty  Louses,  most  of  which  are  extremely  neat,  and  many 
of  them  have  gardens,  with  small  plantations  of  fruit-trees  and 
shrubberies,  giving  a  very  rural  aspect  to  the  whole,  which  may 
indeed  be  seen  entirely  from  almost  any  point  of  view.  From  the 
different  parts  of  the  village  the  aspect  of  the  hills  is  bold  and 
striking;  their  bold  ascent,  and  the  huge  rocks  that  rise  through 
the  surface,  have  a  very  fine  effect,  especially  when  viewed  in 
contrast  with  the  surrounding  country,  where  cultivation  and  the 
softer  beauties  of  improvement  form  the  principal  features *. 

Many 


•  la  the  deter  jplioo  of  a  place  of  such  celebrity  at  Malvern,  we  should 
have  done  injustice  to  our  readers  not  to  have  availed  ourijve*  of  every  ac- 
count of  it,  now  extant;  without  further  relcrcnce,  therefore,  we  shall  once 
for  ill  recapitulate  our  various  sources,  which  are,  a  description  of  Malvern 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Barret,  SLrine'*  Tour  to  Wales,  the  Tour  to  the  Watering* 
places,  Dr.  Na%h's  Survey,  Shaw's  Tour  to  the  Wnt  of  England,  Mineralogy 
of  Malvern  from  Mr.  Horner's  very  accurate  Paper  in  tJie  Transactions  of 
the  Geological  Society,  Vol.  L  Duilaway  on  the  Art*,  Antiquarian  Repertory, 
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champaign  country  of  the  richest  cultivation  possible,  interspersed 
with  innumerable  mansions,  lawns,  woods,  and  the  other  golden 
plantations  of  the  country  ;  peopled  with  cheerful  and  thriving 
tow  us,  and  enlivened  by  the  bus)  streams  of  t  u   and  the 

Avon*  These  are  the  principal  features  of  the  eastern  vale;  to 
which  we  must  add,  in  the  distance,  the  hills  of  Whitley,  Woodbury, 
and  Abberley ,  Ciee,  and  Clent,  the  Wrektu,  the  Ltckey,  the  Broad- 
way hills,  Bredon,  and  Cotswoltl. 

On  the  opposite  side  are  various  winding  vallics  mingled  with 
hop-grounds,  gardens,  seats,  and  swelling  hills  of  verdant  wood, 
all  sweetly  sol t  tied  by  the  mellow  light  of  the  autumnal  season, 
which  is  the  fashionable  period  for  visiting  those  wells,  aud  en- 
circled by  a  majestic  ranye  of  mountains  as  far  as  the  Black 
mountains  in  Brecknockshire,  the  Skirving  hills  m  Mouiuouth- 
shire,  the  bills  of  Abergavenny,  and  Ledbury  Mount.  Indeed. 
the  burst  of  prospect  from  these  summits  is  indescribable,  at 
least  so  as  to  do  it  justice ;  we  shall,  however,  give  the  almost 
poetic  sketch  of  Dr.  Nash,  as  coming  nearer  to  the  glow  of 
feeling  experienced  on  this  spot,  than  any  other  we  h.m  seen, 
"  It  is  beyond  the  power  of  an  antiquary"  says  he,  *  to  describe 
the  beautiful  prospects  from  this  hill.     If  a  dial  delight*, 

here  you  may  see  the  counties  of  Monmouth,  1I< :,  ford,  Radnor, 
Brecknock,  Salop,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  Staiioni,  Warwick,  &C 
and  the  three  cathedrals  of  Worcester,  Gloucester,  and  Hereford, 
together  with  many  market- towns.  If  you  are  pleased  with  a 
nearer  view,  the  pear-trees  of  Worcestershire,  when  in  blossom, 
furnish  such  a  scene  as  the  world  besides  cannot  equal.  On  the 
western  side  the  apple-trees  in  Herefordshire,  with  their  purple 
hue,  make  an  agreeable  diversity  ;  add  to  this  the  varied  ground, 
the  beaatiful  little  hills,  and  rich  woods,  which  improve  the 
Herefordshire  prospect.  If,  to  the  beauty  of  the  situation,  we 
add  the  salubrity  aud  pureness  of  the  air,  we  may  future  to  re- 
port, that,  at  least  for  the  summer  months,  Malvern  is  as  de- 
sirable a  residence  as  any  iu  England.  But  it  is  not  as  a  J  and* 
t  alone,  that  this  prospect  gives  delight  j  for,  as  Mr.  Shaw 
observe*, 


WOEC*yr£ftSH!flE. 

i,  if  we  contemplate  these  scenes  with  the  eye  ef  an  In- 
,  what  &  train  of  ideas  will  they  afford  !  "  Inst  ead  of  groves 
•I  shining  fruits,  we  may  fancy  moving  armies  of  glittering 
and  helmets ;  instead  of  yon  silver  gliding  stream*,  wt 
snssrine  metm  or  blood ;  such  were  these  plains  when 
Cromwell  and  his  30,000  men  marched  over  them,  am! 
gainst  Charles  II.  with  only  1300,  in  An. 
guntl&l  No  uw  the  dm  of  war  is  heard  !  TewkAbury,  Un- 
ion* IVwkfc,  msl  thorn  mir  eity,  VKorrcffer/  Your  lofty  towns 
una  mm  mote  m  to  shake,  your  buildings  fall  in  dreadful  confix* 

in  csessmon  kmsr  it  gild  these  scenes,  now  sunk  in  peace, 
ami  crwww  w"  wfth  fiLntj,  Huntain  long  this  lovely  reign,  yt 
Oman  «f  fnmt;  and  yw  www  reap  the  frnits  of  industry,  store  nt  yonr 
moo,  **d  enaffyour  homely  nectar  in  joy* 


"of 

wiH  a 

lye*  tasteral  pop*!* 

the  pot  of  Mr. 

Horner,  in  the  in*  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Geological 
Society,  jnst  peJUhmed  ;  and  which  are  shall  give  netrfy  in  his 
own  words,  withowt  the  formality  «f  musing  each  separate  ex- 
tract  He  delineates  the  whole  range  as  consisting  of  an  unin- 
terrupted chain  of  nhont  nine  stiles  in  length,  extending  nearly 
in  a  straight  line  front  north  to  sooth;  their  greatest  breadth  from 
east  to  west  not  exceeding  two  miles.  The  several  parts  of  the 
chain  all  present  rounded  summits;  and,  from  one  extremity  to  the 
other,  they  are  nearly  covered  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation.  When 
viewed  at  a  little  distance  on  the  eastern  aide,  we  nee  that  there 
is  a  gradual  rise  from  sooth  to  north;  and  that  there  are  three 
hills,  which  form  the  principal  features,  as  they  stand  considerably 
above  the  general  outline.  The  highest  of  these  is  in  the  centra 
ef  the  range,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Herefordshire  bea- 
con; the  two  other  prominent  hills  are  situated  nearly  dose  toge- 
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Iher  at  the  northern  extremity ;  of  these,  that  which  is  farthest 
south,  is  called  the  Worcestershire  beacon,  and  is  the  highest  of 
the  two ;  the  other  is  the  North  hill. 

In  the  table  lately  published  of  the  altitudes  taken  in  the 
course  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  England,  the  height  of  the 
Malvern  hills  is  stated  (particularly  the  Herefordshire  beacon) 
at  1444  feet.  Nash  states  them  to  be  1313  above  the  level  of 
the  Severn  at  Han  ley.  But  Mr.  Horner,  by  means  of  a  portable 
barometer,  makes  their  height  above  the  plain,  (which  is  sixty 
feet  above  the  Severn,)  to  be  for  the  Worcestershire  beacon,  123d 
feet;  North  hill,  1151  feet;  and  the  road  before  the  door  of  the 
Crown  Hotel  in  Great  Malvern  to  be  273  feet  above  that  plain,  or 
333  above  the  line  of  the  Severn* 

With  respect  to  the  mineralogy  of  those  hills,  Mr.  H.  is  very 
precise ;  and  as  this  is  a  practical  part  of  the  study  in  which  our 
fair  philosophic  readers  may  follow  him  without  fatigue  or  dan- 
ger, we  shall  enter  upon  it  more  minutely,  in  order  to  prompt 
them  to  investigation,  in  their  summer  excursions.  On  the 
western  side,  then,  the  rocks  are  covered  with  a  fine  turf;  but  on 
the  eastern,  or  Worcestershire  side,  there  are  several  quarries 
worked  in  different  places,  and  at  different  heights,  besides  which 
the  mineralogist  has  other  opportunities  of  observation  from  the 
chasm  called  the  Wytch  in  the  northern  road  across  the  hills ; 
and  also  in  the  Ledbury  road  near  Little  Malvern,  in  the  making 
of  which  the  rock  has  in  many  places  been  cut  down  to  the  depth 
of  twenty  or  thirty  feet.  Felspar,  hornblende,  quartz,  and  mica, 
forming  different  compound  rocks,  and  varying  as  much  in  their 
size  as  in  the  proportion  of  their  ingredients,  constitute  the 
greater  part  of  the  range ;  and  there  is  also  a  large  quantity  of 
granite. 

On  the  eastern  side,  between  the  Worcestershire  beacon  and 
the  chasm  called  the  Wytch,  about  a  century  ago,  a  shall  was 
sunk  in  the  hope  of  finding  metal,  by  one  Williams  of  Bristol, 
who,  as  Nash  records,  began  with  a  level  about  eighty  yards,  and 
then  sunk  a  shaft  221}  feet  deep.     Trusting  to  bis  eventual  sue* 
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Nor  must  we  omit  to  notice,  from  the  observations  of  Mr.  Bar* 
ret,  that  the  western  declivity  rf  the  hill,  partly  in  each  county; 
contains  abed  of  limestone,  which  is  the  course  of  a  vein  that 
commences  near  Pcnsax,  in  the  region  of  the  Abbtrley  hills,  and 
terminates  at  Ledbury.     This  produces  excellent  Nm,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Malvern  at  least,  where  considerable  quantities  are  an* 
nually  tnwJe  in  Mafhon  parish,  and  in  its  Herefordshire  neigh- 
hour,  CotwalL     This  stone,  which  is  of  a  bluish  east,  is  inter- 
spersed willi  veins  of  a  whitifcfc  colour,  which,  together,  take  an 
excellent  polish*     It  is  sometimes  used  for  chimney-pieces;  and, 
when  properly  finished,  appears  very  little  inferior  to  the  Derby- 
shire niarule.      This  bed  of  limestone,  too,    may  afford    much 
amusement  to  those  who  chutfe  to  collect  specimens  in  natural 
history,  a  study  now  become  so  fashionable ;  for  it  contains  an  al* 
most  infinite  variety  of  inariue  productions,  particularly  the  re- 
nt of  gheU-flsJi;  such   as   cockles    and   muscles  of  various 
sizes;  some  of  them  partly,  and  others  of  them  wholly,  petrified* 
or  /if led  with  a  perfect  limestone,     Mr.  Barret  asserts   also  that 
he  has  seen  fragments  of  different  kinds  of  fish  in  a  state  of  pe- 
trifaction,  but  retaining  their  natural  figure:  but  this,  though 
true,  is  not  quite  correct ;  as  it  is  now  well  ascertained  that  the 
substances  are  not  petrified,  but  either  encrusted  with  the  stony 
concretion,  or  that  concretion  deposited  in  the  cavities  which  they 
had  occupied.     Many  zoophytes   of  the  screwstone  kind  are  also 
found  here,  and  Mr.  B.  even  found  the  fragment  of  an  horn,  evi- 
dently belonging  to  a  marine  animal.      These,  together  with  co- 
rals,   coruua  Auimionis,   spuuges,   vertebrae  of   large  fish,    &c 
leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  part,  at  least,  of  these  hills  was  once 
lander  water ;  but  whether  left  bare  according  to  the  Neptunian, 
or  protruded  above  the  surface,  according  to  the  Vukanian  theory, 
it  is  not  for  us  to  determine. 

The  more  elevated  parts  of  the  Malvern  hills,  which   are   not 
enclosed  nor  cultivated,   chiefly  belong  to  proprietors  of  laud  to 
the  adjoining  parishes.      The  surface,  in  some  places,  is  produc- 
tive of  gorse  and  fern ;  in  others  it  is  a  sweet  turf,  affording  an 
h  excellent 
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connoisseur  in  architecture,  after  shewing  his  skill  in  the  superin- 
tendance  of  the  chapel  at  Westminster  Abbey,  and  St.  George** 
at  Windsor,  built  also  this  church,  nearly  in  iu  present  form  and 
state.  In  the  windows,  which  then  were  richly  adorned  with 
painted  tflass,  he  placed  the  portraits  of  Henry  VII.  of  his  queen, 
Prince  Arthur,  and  himself,  all  in  surcoaU  of  Armorial  blav 
Vol,  XV.  U  but 

Kim  out  of  Lancashire,  where  he  then  was  with  the  counter,  at  the  mansion 
of  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  her  third  husband,  and  arriving  at   Brecknock  call 
in  Wales,  where  Mcrrton  was  confined  in  the  custody  of  the  duke,  the  plan   ' 
was  submitted  to  him,  and  he  was  directed  to  return  to  |  to  impart 

die  important  secret  to  the  countess.     Fmmi  wu  e  ctremefy 

active  iu  tits  endeavours  to  strengthen  the  Lady  Margar. 
and  it  11  taid  that  it  was  eni  oner  lint  Sir  Giles  IVAu« 

beny,  Sir  John  Chcny,  and  several  others  of  the  must  active  partisans,  weie 
induced  to  tike  a  port  in  the  bu»incss. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  the  events  connected  with  Bnswotth  field, 
to  fatal  to  the  ambition  and  hit-  of  the  usurping  Richard ;  hut  it  must  not  he 
omitted  that  the  activity  and  address  of  Reginald  were  munificently  rewarded 
by  Henry  himself.  The  honour  of  knighthood  was  conferred  on  him  sow 
tcr  Henry's  accession,  mid  he  was  summoned  to  the  first  privy  council  which 
sat  upon  that  occasion.  He  was  also  appointed  constable  of  Okchaiu  castle, 
in  Rutlandshire,  and  joint  chief  justice,  along  with  Lord  Fitawalter,  oi 
forests  south  of  Trent.  Iu  these  grants  were  added  several  manors  ;  and  an 
idea  of  Ins  wealth  and  consequence  maybe  formed  from  the  fact,  that,  in 
1492,  In*  wus  retained  to  serve  in  parts  beyond  the  sea,  with  twelve  ail 
arms,  (including  himself,  having  his  custtcl  and  page)  twenty. (uur  hah  Jances, 
seventy-seven  archers  on  horseback,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  archers 
and  twenty-four  hilt- men  on  foot.  After  this,  in  1494,  he  wus  elected  High 
Steward  of  Oxford;  and  it  is  curious  that  an  office  now  so  much  sought  alter, 
was  then  pressed  upon  the  acceptor  |  for  there  are,  a  letter  under  the  common 
seal  notifying  the  election,  and  earnestly  praying  htm  to  accept  the  office, 
with  one  to  Dr.  Mayow,  mtrtaiing  him  to  use  his  interest  with  Sir  Reginald 
to  accept  it,  copied  into  the  register  book  of  Letteis  in  the  Schools  at  Ox- 
ford, and  also  a  letter  of  thanks  for  his  accepting  the  office,  and  for  a  dona- 
tion of  forty  marks  towards  building  St.  Mary's  church* 

The  University  seem  to  have  placed  great  dependence  upon  Sir  Reginald"* 
integrity  and  attention  to  their  interests,  as  there  is  a  letter  estant  to  him,  ex- 
pressing 
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but,  a*  Mr,  Dalktray  observes,  all  vvry  redely  executed,  i£  we 
nmy  \w\%*-  from  t  liose  of  Prince  Arthur  mid  tta  builder,  wUtch 

■Im 

(iTcialiig  their  fe*f  at  *ame  incroa  camera  being  made  upon  lh*<r  pririleg^,  by 
offence*  c<»'Nttiiuetl  w*ihm  their  limits  being  carried  before  .mother  j«n»dio 
lion  for  trial,  and  moat  earnestly  iittreetiag  liln*  to  pie^ene  their  ancient 
rl^tib*  To  this  hi*  interest  seems  to  have  been  CuJIt  sufficient;  tor  when  lie 
mwclianvellor,  in  tMW,  reappointed  Sir  Reginald  to  his  office  of  high  «te*srd 
(ftetpirmg  «1  tlrat  period  on  the  death  or  cession  of  each  chancellor)  and  rotbtf 
ta|«.u  it y  presented  him  to  the  king  for  bis  approbation,  H*nr?t  in  hit  Letter) 
patent  *  nut  only  accepted  the  nomination,  but  alio  recognised  the  franchises 
of  the  university  P  is  including  the  Tight  of  hearing  the  criminal  cause*  of 
scholars  and  other  privileged  persons,  allowing  him  and  bw  other  assessors, 
of  nny  iwu  of  tlicrn*  to  proceed  in  the  common  form  against  offender*  A  fief 
thi*  he  had  many  other  grants,  particularly  of  the  farm  of  the  life  of  Wif  hr, 
the  ehamberhiin*htpor  the  county  palatine  of  Chester,  and  the  chancellor- 
ship of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster. 

Th*t  he  ranit  have  made  a  good  nnd  patriotic  use  of  all  these  favours*  ep- 
pr.ir*  front  bis  not  liming  made  himself  any  enemies,  at  least,  ol>onset{eenc* 
sumVienl  to  hi  recorded  by  hh  biographers  ;  it  ii  also  more  futty  pro  fed  el 
eirslHig  monuments  of  his  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  the  chapel  of  Si,  Geurre  it 
Windsor,  and  of  lib  own  immediate  sovereign  at  Westminster,  bearing  *tf* 
lien  both  to  Ma  taste  and  liberality.  To  the  chapel  of  St.  George  he  not 
only  appropriated  much  o(  bii  time  in  directing  and  soperiafteoding  ita  «■*» 
bellishment,  nut  he  alto  expended  large  anna  in  ita  erection,  and  loll  he  can* 
aiderable  legacy  for  repairs,  after  hia  death.  The  chapel  in  the  soetb  aisle, 
which  still  beats  his  name,  was  built  at  his  expense;  and  hia  device  (a  beta* 
break)  may  yet  be  seen  in  many  parts  of  that  venerable  and  angust  edifice. 

He  baa  always  had  the  credit  of  being  the  draftsman  of  the  design  of  Henry 
the  Seventh's  ehapel;  and  he  and  the  abbot  Islip  laid  the  lint  atone  in  conjunc- 
tion, in  150$. 

He  married  Catharine,  daughter  of  Nicholas  Huscc, a  doacendant  of  the 
ancient  barons  of  that  name,  but  left  no  issue  by  her.  He  died  soon  after 
laying  the  first  stone  of  Henry's  chapel,  and  was  buried  at  hia  own  chapel  at 
'Windsor,  where  his  coffin  was  discovered  in  1740,  but  immediately  covered 
with  an  arch,  to  prevent  ita  future  disturbance. 

His  character  by  Hollinsbed  b  honourably  and  simply  expressed ;  be  ceik 
him  •'  a  verie  father  of  bis  conntrie;  and  for  his  high  wisdome,  and  singular 
lore  to  justice,  well  wortbie  to  beare  that  title.  If  auie  thing  had  I 


done  have  escaped  demolition.  In  Habyn^don's  time,  the  north 
window  contained  the  different  occurrences  of  our  Saviour's  Ufe 
and  miracles,  together  with  the  paternoster,  &c.  and,  in  short,  the 
whole  system  of  the  Christian  doctrine;  these  are  all  effaced, 
except  some  scattered  pieces ;  and  nothing  is  left  throughout  but  a 
few  armorial  bearings,  and  some  things  which  seem  to  be  symbo- 
lical of  the  various  branches  of  architecture:  but  why  these  have 
been  introduced  it  is  now  impossible  to  explain.  The  body  is  Sax-* 
on,  by  the  arches;  of  course  we  must  suppose  that  Sir  Reginald 
did  not  build,  but  re-edify,  this  church ;  and  the  chancel  is  Go* 
thic.  The  whole  is  now  undergoing  a  thorough  repair,  and  the 
ceiling  is  completed,  being  painted  in  imitation  of  the  ancient 
raised  work,  but  rather  too  gaudy  in  the  colouring,  On  entrance, 
the  stranger  can  nor  help  noticing  some  of  the  old  stalls,  which 
have  been  moved  from  the  body  of  the  church  during  the  repair ; 
and  whose  seats  exhibit,  in  tire  usual  style,  some  very  groteiq uef 
and  some  very  indecent  carvings.  Things,  which  nothing  but 
their  antiquity  could  justify  being  here.  The  choir,  or  service 
part,  is  well,  though  anciently,  fitted  up ;  and  the  altar,  though 
plain,  is  yet  impressive.  The  altar  screen,  the  hides  and  sUps 
leading  up  to  it,  and  the  ground  between  it  and  the  east  end,  have 
been  originally  covered  with  tiles  of  red  ground,  with  orange 
figures,  containing  the  armorial  bearings  of  many  ancient  families, 
particularly  Bohun,  Earl  of  Northampton;  Beauchamp,  Earl  at 
Warwick ;  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March  ;  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester : 
Beauchamp  of  Powick;  and  some  few  with  the  arms  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  and  the  cypher  of  Henry  IV. 

There  are  many  ancient  monuments  well  worth  examining;  but 
a  specific  detail  would  far  exceed  our  limits.  We  must  notice, 
however,  that  of  John  Knot&ford,  Esq.  his  wife  and  five  daughters, 
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•mine,  cnntrtrte  to  law  and  eqiutie.  he  would,  after  an  humble  sort,  plainelic 
blame  the  king,  and  gire  him  good  advertisement  that  he  should?  not  only 
cforme  the  >ame,but  alsoe  be  more  ctrcomipectc  in  anie  other  the  like  Boas*"* 

'  Further  particulars  may  be  found  in  Manning*!  Surrey  of  the  County  of 
ey. 


•f  /ftdkarat  Grk,  a  1 
beferc  the  1 4tfc  eeaiary,*  aadia  a  wety  | 

tika,  fire 
to  hare  bee*  of  a  red  i 
tfceotfceo  Willi  llviraond  bean***-    Ttemlwiiil 
Rooke,  wkt 

:  which  Stultlw  at  when  It  wv  in 

i  than  at  the  present  day.     lie  describe*  H  ift 

tmi^t  by  tiie  south  nl  of  Ike  choir,  of  Terr  rait 


Itarfntf 

It  amy  taraeejti* 

VeLlLn.l&  ■:«-:«  ir,t-r 

Tnere  are  anuy  other  ■imifti  of  the  ancestor?  of  Ho 
aresent  noble  finally  of  Lygon,  &c  and  many  modem  to' 
biota  to  the  memory  of  those  who  came  ia  hopea  of  benefit 
from  the  waters,  bat  were  loft  behind  by  tboir  sorrowing-  frieadi. 
Aniens;  these  we  were  pertkalarly  stmek  with  a  ainale  white, 
tablet 

"  Sacred  to  the  memory 

Of  Mis  Grace  Colt, 

Only  daughter  of  Robert  Colt,  Esq. 

Of  Auldbarn,  East  Lothian. 

Died  27th  August,  1802, 

Aged  21. 


>Ht» 


•  JUriq.  Beptrt.  Vol.  IL  p.  374.  t  Stukele/i  Ibucta^s* 

;  Cough*  Sepui.  Man.  YoL  a  CCXiY. 
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Bin  cheerful  watch  tome  guardian  angel  keeps 
Around  the  tomb  where  youth  and  f  irtue  lie  ; 
Mourn  then  no  more,  her  spirit  only  sleeps, 
Such  worth,  such  genuine  worth  can  never  die." 

We  know  not  if  the  lines  are  original;  but  their  truth  and  sim- 
plicity moat  plead  an  excuse  for  insertion. 

In  the  garden  belonging  to  the  priory  house,  then  belonging 
to  Mrs.  Savage,  on  the  22d  of  May,  1711,  and  which  is  situated 
on  the  south  side  of  the  church,  where  once  stood  the  cloisters, 
was  dog  np  a  flat  stone,  now  preserved  in  the  church.  It  was 
the  tombstone  of  Walcher,  the  second  prior,  and  has  already  been 
given  in  pra$e  in,  several  publications ;  but  as  it  is  really  in  cn> 
.  lions  monkish  rhyme,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  inserting  it, 

"  Philosophus  bonus  dignus 
Astrologus  lothcringus, 
Vir  pius  et  humilis,  . 
Monachus  prior  hujus  ovilis, 
Hie  jacel  in  cista 
*  Geometricus  et  Abacista, 

Doctor  Walcherus, 

Flet  plebs,  dolet  undique  clems ; 

Huiclux  prima  mori 

Dedit  Octobris  seniori ; 

Vivet  ut  in  ccelis 

Exhoret  quisque  fi  delis.    1135." 

We  cannot  quit  this  part  of  the  subject  without  noticing  that 
it  is  now  undergoing  a  complete  repair,  which  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  preserve  such  a  curious  and  interesting  edifice  from  de- 
struction, lu  1802,  an  experienced  architect,  Mr.  Tatham,  was 
employed  to  survey,  and  make  an  estimate  of  the  necessary  ex- 
pense for  these  repairs;  he  stated,  in  his  report,  that  be  was  of 
opinion,  that  the  church  was  capable  of  such  a  repair  as  might  render 
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it  fit  for  divine  service,  and  preserve  the  building  for  many  rem* ; 
and,  as  a  further   inducement  to  this  undertaking,  tie  very  jud 
ciously  added,  that  its  antiquity ,  magnificence,  and  beauty,  con 
bine  to  render  it  worthy  of  being  preserved  as  a  specimen  of 
thic  architecture,  in  which  respect  it  is  little  inferior   to  any  i 
the  kingdom,     It  was  added,  that  as  no  sufficient  fund  had  ex  is 
ed  for  its  repair,  since  the  dissolution,  when  this  noble  come 
tual  church  became  parochial,  and  as  the  parishioners  themaelv 
were  now  unable  to  bear  the  expense  without  assistance,  it  would  I 
expedient  immediately  to  commence  a  subscription  for  the  sum  < 
lOOOt.  in  order  to  give  it  at  once  such  substantial  repairs  as  we 
absolutely  necessary  for  its  preservation*     Handsome  sums 
immediately  subscribed;   but  much  more   is  wanting   to 
U;  yet  it  is  hoped  that  the  liberality  of  visitors  to  this  he 
spring  will  enable  the  work  to  be  completed.* 

Connected   with  this  subject,  is  that  of  the  Sunday-scko 
which  at  present  consists  of  sixty  children ;  but  the  funds  of 
very  charitable  institution  being  at  present  very  much  redo 
from  the  unavoidable  expenses  attending  it,  a  general  solicitatio 
is  made  to  all  visitors  to  contribute  their  mite,  into  the  hands  < 
the  landlords  at  the  various  hotels;  in  which  those  who  chase  I 
unite  charity  with  pleasure  may  thus  indulge  themselves. 

The  visitors  to  these  fountains  of  health,  who  reside  in 
village,  are  natural ty  attracted  to 

ST*  ANNE'S  WEI  r ., 

which  rises  from  the  hill,  immediately  at  the  back  of  the  Crown 
hotel ;  the  pleasantest  road  is  through  the  garden  of  that  bsuse. 
to  which  the  approach  leads  from  the  level  of  the  first  floor*  The 
side  of  this  bill  is  here  so  steep,  that  the  paths  are  made  to  lead 


•  Hon,  E,  Foley.  \0Ql     Lord  Vi*ct.  Bwmchawp*  50  goineai.     A.  tech* 
mere,  E*q.  50l.     Late  BiiKop  of  Worcester,  50k     Rev,  R.  AL  Graves,  t 
301     Lord  Dudley  and  Ward,  "VOL     Lord  Eardley,  501,     Earl  oi  C 
50  guinea*.     Present  Biihup  of  Worcester,  SOL  Lord  Foley,  501.     Lor4  Lv 
telum.  50  guinea*.     Lady  Lytic hon,  20  guineas.     These,  with  several  atb 
suialh  r  auaii,  have  been  already  subscribed. 
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in  a  zigzag  direction ;  but  being  very  neatly  kept,  and  hating 
seats  at  proper  distances,  from  which  there  are  enchanting  pros- 
pects to  amuse  the  invalid  whilst  resting,  the  fatigue  of  the  as- 
cent is  scarcely  felt.  Here  there  is  a  small  pump  mom  ;  ami  the 
visitor  will  not  grudge,  at  his  arrival,  to  pay  a  small  sum  towards 
tbe  repair  ami  preservation  of  those  walks,  winch  lead  him  so 
coiornodioush  to  the  saluliferous  stream.  But  the  most  frequented 
is  the 

HOLYWKLU 

which  lies  about  two  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  ullage  of 
Great  Malvern,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  hill.  The  ramble  to 
this  place  from  the  village  is  delightful,  as  the  mads  are  kept  hi 
very  fine  order ;  on  one  side  the  tourist  is  charmed  with  the  swell- 
ing hills  in  all  their  majesty  and  wildness,  on  the  other  he  sees 
some  of  the  neighbouring  villas,  surrounded  by  verdant  foliage, 
beyond  which  is  an  extensive  plain,  BDlttag  it  elf  with  the  vale  of 
Severn,  and  all  its  picturesque  beauty.  He  uow  arrives  at  th< 
Wells  boarding-house,  a  very  handsome  white  building,  .staud inf- 
ill a  garden,  whose  gravelled  walks,  interspersed  with  shrubs  and 
flowers,  lead  htm  nst  only  to  various  seats  judiciously  placed  s*> 
ss  to  catch  tbe  best  views,  but  also  facilitate  his  ascent  to  the  wuH 
itself  On  the  right  of  the  high  road,  he  will  observe  the  It  *  lis 
hotel,  a  large  and  commodious  building,  with  every  convenience 
for  the  standing  of  car:  HsPI  ii  also  a  billiard  room  ; 

and  the  visitor  may  either  enjoy  himself  in  seclusion  at  the  hotel, 
or  join  the  social  parties  at  the  Boarding -hunst,  where  he  will 
always  meet  a  great  variety  of  company,  from  the  frnpient  changes 
which  take  place  between  this  and  Cheltenham,  &c.  Passing 
on  to  the  steepest  ascent  of  the  hill,  several  pleasant  lodging 
houses  present  themselves  ;  the  spring  itself  has  a  convenient 
pump  room,  and  here  also  are  baths  and  pumps  for  external  use. 
From  this  spot,  a  well  cmidnrtcd  walk  Lads  though  the  most 
romantic  meanders,  to  the  very  top  of  I  he  hill,  in  the  most  imper- 
ceptible manner,  from  whem.  *\«n  the  iotirm,  wittumt  ffctigll*, 
/nay  accompany  us  in  our  ramble.  To  the  south  ward,  not  quite  a  mite 
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distent,  is  the  HertfbrdMr*  Beaem,  which,  though  strictly  speak- 
ing in  another  county,  claims  our  notice  here*  It  is  an  ancient 
Gamp,  but  of  uncertain  origin;  tfio&i  probably  a  British  station 
and  successively  occupied  both  by  Romans  and  Saxons,  as  it  in 
some  measure  partakes  of  their  various  modes  of  forttficatiuti.  It* 
existing  remains  are  nothing  more  than  a  double  ditch,  or  tmo 
entrenchments,  conducted  nearly  in  a  circle  around  the  very  sum- 
mit of  the  hill ;  the  uppermost  one  extending  about  700  feet,  sad 
the  lower  being  about  a  mile  in  circumference.  These  trenches 
remain  in  some  part**  to  a  depth  of  twelve  feet,  and  in  many  places 
are  thirty  feet  wide.  Even  the  avenues,  or  passes,  are  iu  some 
measure  in  good  prefer vation,  and  the  whole  work  is  calculated  to 
contain  at  least  twenty  thousand  troops. 

The  curious  stranger  will  also  visit,  whilst  here,  a  cave  cut  m 
the  rock  at  a  small  distance  an  the  south  side  of  the  camp.  No 
tradition  relates  its  history ;  it  is  merely  an  oval,  about  tea  feet 
loner,  si*  broad,  and  seven  high,  with  an  entrance  j*ix  feet  in 
height  and  four  wide;  and  it  appears  throughout  of  the  rudest  and 
earliest,  workmanship.  Returning  again  along  the  ridge  towards 
the  Worcestershire  Beacon,  we  arrive  at  a  rude  building  erected 
on  the  very  summit,  close  to  the  Karl  of  Gloucester's  ditch  :  it  is 
constructed  of  sods,  and  having*  a  comfortable  range  of  seats, 
serves  equally  as  a  resting  place  to  the  invalid,  or  a  shelter  to  those 
caught  in  the  passing  shower.  A  short  distance  further,  leads  to 
a  steep  precipice,  which  looks  down  upon  the  JfyfcA,  a  deep 
chasm  cut  through  the  rocks  in  order  to  shorten  the  ascent,  and 
render  the  passage  over  the  hills  in  this  place,  more  safe  and  easy. 
It  is  not  indeed  very  convenient  for  carriages,  but  is  a  very  short 
cut  for  equestrians  from  Malvern  to  Ledbury.  A  very  short  walk 
will  lead  us,  on  the  Herefordshire  side  of  the  hills,  past  this  chasm. 
and  from  thence  to  the  Worcestershire  Beacon ;  from  whence,  still 
keeping  to  the  northward,  we  descend  into  a  deep  winding  vale, 
without  either  cottage  or  shrub  to  relieve  the  eye,  and  for  a  few 
minutes  may  suppose  ourselves  in  the  wildest  desaris  of  Africa, 
until  wc  catch  a  winding   walk,  which   we  may  cross  towards 
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the  ascent  of  the  North  hill,  and  then  return  by  it  into  the  vil- 
lage. 

Another  rumble  si  us  for  th<  which  he  may 

eXftOUUttg  the  antique  remains  of  the  Abbey  GaTK, 

that  UamU  nearly  opposite  to  the  Crown   Hotel,     This  is  of  the 

arch  the  age  of  Henry  VI.  or  VII,  and  is  in  very  good 

totalled  witli  '  Ilea,  in  which  were  formerly 

various  saints;  and  ita  window*,  though  now  devoid 

liss,  are  in  some  measure  filled  up  with  remnants  of  tracery. 

A  bet  I*  r  idea  of  it,  however,  may  he  formed  from  the  accompany- 

plate,  than  from  any  description.     It  led  formerly  to  the  ino- 

ic  part  of  the  building,  of  which  there  are  very  few  remains ; 

Im,i  the  manorial  house!  erected  on  the  ruin*,  still  exists,  and  is  a 

good  specimen  of  the  style  of  domestic  architecture  of  the 

ns  of  Elizabeth  and  James.    It  is  now  occupied  as  a  boarding* 

how 

The  elegance  of  the  following  description,  as  well  as  iU  truth, 

must  have  been  so  often  felt  on  these  health  breathing;  hills,  that 

on  will  not  be  considered  as  inappro* 


"  Lo  I  yonder  slowly  o*er  the  breezy  lawn, 
Iks  onk,  with  every  beauty  once  adorn*  d 
That  woman  envies,  and  that  man  admires, 

•  lty  supported  by  the  wearied  arm, 
Which  led  her  up  from  infancy  to  youth— 
So  profitless.     Revers'd  seems  nature's  law ; 
The  child,  before  the  parent,  youth,  old  age 

Outstripping,  journeys  foremost  to  t he  tomb 

Ah  !  say,  then  will  revisit  health, 

Yon  drooping  fair  one  ?— To  that  cheek  so  pale 
Will  its  lost  blush  return  ?    And  will  that  eye, 
Once  beaming  loveliness,  but  now  o'ercast 
With  deadly  languor,  ever  be  relum'd  ? 

_ 
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^ '       '    Which  far  beneath  her  foct  expansive  lie  I 

How  pure  ye  springs !  to  which  her  Up%  she  gives. 

v-l   ■       .And  her  enfeebled  frame.*--^— Ye  unknown  powrra 

i  i  .•  ■ "   ;  Medicinal  !  impregnating  loose  springs 

.  JIjgEta's  o^n — unloose  your  latent  stores, 
Tbc  jnervc  relaxM  to  brace  ;  the  vital  tide 

,."■     *         Exhausted  to  replenish  :  Oh  !  restore 

The*  lovely  stranger  blooming  to  her  friend* 

A&^lionale,  solicitous;  to  btew, 

Through  many  a  happy  year*  the  pow'r  divine 

Who,  byy^meant,  her  iaigtfs^l^  gave.    - 

lb  done !  the  breeacs,  ton  the  floury  *alet 

Freighted  with Jssftny  awfully  <Bd  softly  Me^  ■     . 

Restorative;  thejarystalawfiafi  tfaar  stores 

MedteJnaJandst^twcoiwuj'd        .         .^ 

Tn  hrrpalr  lips,  mil  rlyrh  and  trrmMinf  jjplw,        ^ 

And  see!  those  lip*  and  cheeks  e'erwhUe  to  jpale, 

Besume  the  hue  of  ruby  and  of  rose ; 

Those  limbs  e'erwhtle  so  trembling,  bear  to  climb 

The  mountain's  summit,  where 

she  stands 

Entranc'd  in  rapture  at  the  glorious  scenes    ; 
Which,  measureless  and  vast,  extends  around* 
There,  as  on  some  stupendous  altar,  rearM 
To  health's  restorer,  she,  the  hymn  of  praise 
Pours  grateful ;  then  the  devious  path  retreads, 
Gently  descending  from  the  height  sublime; 
And  soon,  all  healing  Malvern !  bids  adieu 
To  thy  salubrious  springs  and  verdant  hills, 
Blessing  and  blest  by  those  at  home  rever*d/* 

If  so  long  a  quotation  should  require  an  apology,  we  are  cer- 
tain it  will  always  be  found,  whenever  the  perusal  of  those  linos 
shall  cause  the  smile  of  hope  to  mantle  round  the  hectte  cheek  of 
faded,  yet  still  interesting,  beauty. 

Extending  our  walk  either  across  the  fields,  or  along  the  toad 
to  the  Holy  well,  which  we  must  past,  and  proceeding  nearly  a 
mile  further,  we  arrive  at 

Little 
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Little  Malvern, 
which  was  also  a  religious  house,  but  not  so  large  and  magnifi- 
cent in  its  buildings  as  Great  Malvern,  from  which  it  is  three 
miles  distant*  It  lies  on  a  recumbent  slope,  near  the  entrance  of 
an  extensive  hollow  iu  the  range  of  hills,  and  not  far  from  the 
tainting  off  of  the  new  road  to  Ledbury  ;  it  is  surrounded  by  thick 
hedge  rows,  which  conceal  it  from  the  view,  but  render  the  ap- 
proaches to  it  rather  dirty  and  inconvenient,  ft  was  formerly  % 
considerable  village,  though  it  now  contains  only  a  few  houses; 
and,  as  Jar  back  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  seems  to  have  been 
fully  inhabited  ;  for  in  Binhop  Sandya's  return  to  the  privy  coun- 
i  »l.  (i  is  said  to  contain  thirty* seven  families;  whereas  now,  Dr. 
Nash  ph&eives,  it  contains  a  smaller  number,  which  decrease  may 
be  owing  to  tho  dissolution  of  the  priory,  and  disafforesting  the 
chace;  as  the  former  mi  [.plied  the  poor  with  provisions,  and 
the  latter  with  firing,  and  food  for  their  cows,  horses,  pigs,  &e. 

It  was  a  Benedictine  priory  and  cell  to  Worcester:  founded  in 
1171  by  two  brothers,  Joceline  and  Edred,  who  were  successive- 
ly priors  here,*  St  Giles  was  the  patron  saint,  and  it  maintained 
a  prior  and  seven  monks  nntil  the  dissolution,  when  it  was  valued 
at  981.  and  afterwards  granted  to  Richard  Andrews,  and  Nicholas 
Temple. 

The  Church  h  partly  in  ruins,  and  forms  a  very  picturesque 
and  interesting  object,  particularly  where  the  ruins  of  the  cross 
aisle  on  each  Bide,  with  their  Gothic  windows  and  tine  tracery,  still 
remain,  The  outside  of  the  body  of  the  church,  as  well  as  the 
ruinous  parts,  is  covered  with  mantling  ivy,  whose  deep  green  in 
some  places,  is  well  contrasted  wild  the  glow  of  some  reuinaute  of 
painted  glass,  whose  armorial  blazonry  speaks  of  times  Ion;;  past. 
But  the  inside  of  the  building  is  poor  in  the  extreme.  Fotuicrly 
the  windows  were  filled  with  storied  ornament*  like  those  at  Great 
Malvern.  In  the  ea:;t  window  of  the  choir,  were  likenesses  of 
Edward  IV.  of  his  queen,  and  then  children;  but  these  are  nearly 
i  as  are  also  several  monuments  of  great  antiquity.     Hal' 
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don  says  that  in  his  time,  in  the  south  aisle,  there  lay  a  knight  til 
armed,  saving  his  face;  has  right  hand  on  hi*  sword :  his  logs 
crossed,  shewing  him  to  he  a  knight  of  the  Holy  Crusade  i 
the  Saracens.  Ou  his  right  hand,  Uy  his  lady  with  he 
ed,  which  he  supposes  alluded  to  her  having  accompanied  her 
husband  in    his  military  religious   p  But   almost  all 

traces  of  these  are  now  gone.  Some  armorial  bearings  and  rem- 
nants of  other  painted  glass  may  be  seen  in  the  windows  ;  and  there 
are  several  mural  tablets  ami  large  atehievements  near  the  altar; 
hut  all  the  rest  is  ruin  and  desolation,  of  which,  on  the  exterior, 
the  accompanying  plate  affords  a  very  good  idea,  The  floor  in 
some  parts  yet  exhibits  the  remains  of  a  pa  ice  tessclated: 

and  some  carving,  once  exquisite  of  its  kind,  yet  may  be  traced  OS 
an  ancient  beam. 

Near  the  church  is  an  antique  wood-framed  building,  on  the 
site  of  the  Old  Priory  :  its  romantic  and  sequestered  situation 
cannot  fall  to  strike  at  first  view,  whether  we  look  down  upon  it 
from  the  impending  hill,  or  contemplate  it  from  amidst  the  gloomy 
ruins  of  the  church.  But  we  cannot  give  a  better  description  of 
its  retired  and  solemn  situation  than  in  the  words  of  a  local  I 
tor ian,  who  observes  that  the  house,  which  has  lately  und 
considerable  improvements,  (now  the  property  and  residence 
Mrs.  Wake  man,)  has  in  fro  ut  a  fine  piece  of  water,  and  command* 
various  and  beautiful  prospects.  The  declivity  of  the  adjoining 
glen,  clothed  with  bold  impending  wood,  and  the  hill  receding 
above,  afford  an  appearance  pleadingly  romantic.  To  the  east- 
ward lies  an  expanse  of  fertile  meadow,  variegated  with  tress, 
which  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  situation.  Here,  adds  this 
pleasing  writer,  art  has  avwusrahle  aspect  given  to  it  by  tune- 
here  nature  is  rendered  pleasing  by  her  exuberance  and  charming 
fnplicity. 
To  describe  the  romantic  variety,  the  picturesque  amen; 
the  various  rides  of  .this  charming  district,  would  be  to  fees; 
late  much  of  what  we  have  already  said;  for,  indeed,  every  part  of 
the  high  roads  around  it  may  be  considered  as  leading  to  new 
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beauties.  But  we  must  not  omit  a  recent  plan  for  improvement, 
by  an  intended  new  road  along  the  east  side,  and  round  the  north 
end  of  the  Malfern  range.  It  is  proposed  that  this  road  shall 
commence,  and  gradually  ascend,  from  the  seven  mile  stone  on  the 
Link,  (a  wide  common  at  the  north  end  of  the  village,)  in  a  pro- 
portion of  one  inch  and  a  quarter  per  yard,  for  1600  yards,  when 
it  will  join  the  present  high  road  in  the  parish  of  Cradtey,  nearly 
adjoining  the  parish  of  Mathon.  The  road  already  finished  through 
the  latter  pariah,  skirting  the  western  limit  of  the  hills,  is  at  pre- 
sent in  excellent  repair  for  a  considerable  distance ;  and  when  the 
above-mentioned  1000  yards  are  added  to  it,  (the  estimate  of 
which  is  near  4001.)  it  is  intended  that  the  overplus  of  the  sub* 
scriplion  money,  now  raising  for  this  purpose,  shall  be  expended 
towards  extending  the  projected  road  along  the  western  side  m(  the 
hills,  to  connect  it  with  the  present  high  road  above  Little  Mal- 
vern ;  ho  thai  a  good  carriage  road  will  then  encircle  those  beau- 
tiful hills,  and  enable  even  the  most  valetudinary  to  enjoy,  at  case, 
their  delightful  scenery.* 

Having  thus  rambled  over  all  the  beauties  of  Malvern,  Great 
and  Little,  it  is  time  to  examine  the 

MEDICAL  PROPERTIES  "*  «A 

of  this  charming  district.  We  may  say  therefore,  tn  the  words  of 
Dr.  Nash,  with  respect  both  to  St.  Anne's,  and  the  Holy  Well, 
that  extraordinary  purity  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
each,  in  which  particular  they  exceed  any  others  yet  known  ;  so 
that  the  water  is  enabled  to  pass  through  the  smallest  vessel 
the  human  body  ;  and,  not  being  loaded  in  any  great  proper  I 
with  any  aalts  or  earth,  it  capable  of  dissolving  more  than  th<>w© 
waters  which  are  already  saturated  with  extraneous  matter  of 
whatever  kind. 

When  drank  immediately  as  it  issues  from  the  spring,  it  leaves  m 

peculiar 

•  Very  liberal  subscription!  have  already  liken  place  for  ibis  purpose : 
Lord  Beiochamp.  501,  Hon.  \V\  B.  Lygon,  851.  Hon.  E.  Foley,  100L 
Lord  Foley,  251.  L%dy  H»rcoart,  Sir  Robert  Wigram*  10  jvincas  each.  A- 
Chffe,  W.  Will,  II.  Duigcrfidd,  Esqra.  *0  gu.ueai  eacb#  Ate  Stc. 
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peculiar  tartness  in  Uie  throat,  and  it  mi*es  freely  with  either 
adds  or  alkalies. 

Many  analyses  of  these  waters  have  taken  place ;  but  we  shall 
avail  ourselves  of  the  most  recent  observations  from  the  iugenmm 
pea  of  Mr.  Horner.*  Ho  states  that  Dr.  Wilson  of  Worcester 
analyzed  them  in  1805,  but  that  neither  of  the  wetls  aiforded  any 
other  gaicou*  contents  than  atmospheric  air.  A  gallon  of  the 
Haty-noell  water  yielded  fourteen  and  a  half  grains  of  solid  in* 
gredicnts,  of  which  there  were  five  of  carbonate  of  soda,  one  sad 
a  half  of  carbonate  of  lime,  one  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  one 
a  half  of  carbonate  of  iron,  three  of  sulphate  of  sods,  and  one 
a  half  of  muriate  of  soda :  these  were  the  proportions,  without 
into  the  minutiae  of  decimal  fractions, 

St.  Anne's  Welt  only  produced  seven  and  a  half  grain*  from 
one  gallon ;  being  three  and  a  half  carbonate  of  soda,  one  and  a 
half  sulphate  of  soda,  one  muriate  of  soda,  and  very  sn 
portions  of  carbonate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  c 
nate  of  iron. 

Near  Great  Malvern,  also,  there  is  a  spring  that  affords  a  1 
ly  impregnated  chalybeate  water,  of  which  kind  this  is  p< 
the  most  free  from  earthy  or  calcareous  matter  of  any  within  the 
kingdom.     It  has   been  eminently    serviceable    in    con.sun. 
complaints,  in  nervous  disorders,  and  for  emaciated  cons trtut 
By  an  analysis  of  the  ingenious  Dr.  Wall,  it  contains  about  mx 
grains  of  solid  matter  to  a  gallon  ;  and  he  adds,  that  it  seems 
challenge  one  of  the  first  places  among  waters  of  this  class; 
though  iL  is  not  so  highly    impregnated  with  iron  as  some  or 
yet  it  is  sufficiently  so  to  answer  every   purpose  of  a  eh, 
and  being  much  less  loaded  with  earth  than  others,  he   thinks 
that  it  seems  probable  the  ferruginous  particles  will,  far 
reason,  be  more  readily   and  intimately  mixed  with  the  blo<*d  and 
juices,  whilst  the  water,  by  its  extreme  purity  pervading  the  finest 
vessels,  washes  away  the  acrimonious  salts,  and  obstructing  its- 
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This  water  at  the  spring  head,  instantly  fctrikes  a  fine 
purple  with  galls;  and,  if  carefully  taken  up  anil  clone  corked, 
will  retain  the  same  property  HfWtt  hours  ;  hut  the  colour  grows 
gradually  more  and  more  pale,  and  at  the  last  approaches  to  the 
orange.  To  have  this  water,  therefore,  in  full  perfection,  the  Dr. 
advises,  tlt.it  it  should  he  drank  ut  the  source. 

Mr,  Horner,  however,  notices  that  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Hereford  Beacon,  there  is  a  well  rougly  impregnated  than 

any  of  Die  Worcestershire  ones,  having  twelve  grains  of  solid 
matter  in  a  gallon*  tins  Is  Wulms  IVell,  and  has  long  been  used 
by  1 1 1 <  country  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  an  outward  appli- 
cation in  cutaneous  diseases.  The  water  Hows  in  a  pretty  copious 
stream,  and  at  the  place  where  it  issues  from  the  hill,  is  collected 
by  an  em  hunk  men tf  so  as  to  form  a  large  hath,  By  a  recent  ana- 
lysis of  this  gentleman,  which  seems  to  have  been  conducted  with 
great  accuracy  and  chemical  discrimination;  it  appears  to  contain 
carbonate  of  lime  as  the  principal  ingredient,  carbonate  of  magne- 
sia, in  minute  quantity,  muriate  of  soda,  or  more  properly  magne- 
sia, and  sulphate  of  soda. 

As  it  was  totally  impossible  for  a  summer  tourist,  to  procure  all 
the  medical  information  respecting  these  wells,  the  editor  will 
here  avail  himself  of  the  various  information  collected  by  a  gen- 
tleman long  resident  in  their  vicinity,  and  which  may  be  found 
more  at  large  in  his  local  description  of  Malvern  and  its  scenery; 
a  work  now  becoming  scarce,  but  well  deserving  another  edition* 
On  his  authority,  then,  we  can  state  the  medicinal  virtues  of  these 
waters,  as  having  be*n  repeat*  <1 1 y  PifrCffollOOd  h\  the  afflicted  :  not 
only  amongst  the  inhabitant «  of  the  surrounding  cotmtr)  ,  but  by  in- 
valids who  have  corae  here  from  different  parts  of  Hie  empire.  In 
scrofulous  cases  in  particular,  the  Holtj  Well  water,  has  proved 
of  singular  benefit  in  many  afflicted  objects,  who  have  arrived  at 
Malvern  in  the  mu^t  deplorable  condition,  yet  soon  found  relief,  and, 
in  a  comparatively  short  ipsa  »»f  tin*,  were  perfectly  cored  by  the 
judicious  and  constant  application  of  this  salutary  fountain.  In 
ophthalmic  disorders,  also,»t  has  seldom  failed  of  being  seiviceable; 
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and  it  is  said  that  case*  Have  happened  in  which  the  regular/or* 
mulct  of  medical  prescriptions  were  inefficient,  hat  which  have, 
nevertheless,  been  cured  at  Malvern. 

In  cutaneous  disorders,  and  even  in  cancerous  complaints*  and 
in  old  stubborn  ulcere,  it  has  had  the  effect  of  restoring  the  con- 
stitution to  soundness,  to  health,  and  vigour;  also  in  glandular 
obstructions;  in  nephritic  complaints ;  and,  indeed,  in  several 
others.  But  then,  independent  of  the  water,  we  must  attend  to 
the  late  judicious  Dr.  Johnstone,  M.  D.  of  Worcester,  who,  dis- 
daining all  quackery,  boldly  and  candidly  averred  it  to  be  his 
opinion,  that  the  temperate  warmth  of  the  air,  and  great  purity  of 
the  waters  at  Malvern  and  its  vicinity,  were  its  principal  recom- 
mendations, and  induced  him  to  consider  that  situation  more  pe- 
culiarly adapted  for  patients  afflicted  with  nervous  disorders,  or 
inclined  to  consumptions ;  especially  in  the  summer,  or  autum- 
nal months.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  most  of 
these  complaints  now  mentioned,  the  external,  as  well  as  internal, 
use  of  the  water  is  necessary.  In  the  more  exteuded  scorbutic 
and  scrofulous  affections,  complete  and  frequent  ablution  of  the 
whole  body  must  be  added  to  a  free  use  internally;  but  in  more 
topical  complaints,  such  as  partial  ulcers,  &c,  it  is  found  sum* 
to  admit  the  water  on  the  affected  part  from  the  spout,  or  to  keep 
it  constantly  covered  with  an  application  of  wet  linen.  But  m 
alt  these  directions  there  are  still  more  important  ones  to  be  add- 
ed, particularly  to  the  general  class  of  patients:  with  these,  early 
rising,  and  a  salutary  decree  of  exercise,  either  pedestrian  or 
equestrian,  previous  to  the  use  of  the  water,  and  time 

afterward*,  must  always  form  a  principal  part  of  the  regimen  of 
convalescence  ;  for  thereby  they  *  ill  add  to  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  not  only  by  the  mechanical  effects  of  the  exercise,  but 
by  the  inhalation  of  a  greater  quantity  of  the  pure  atmo*|  1 
oxygen,  which  will  give  considerable  assistance  to  the  waters  in 
their  beneficial  process.  This  will  be  attended  also  with  other 
good  effects;  for,  Mr.  Barret  observes,  the  air  that  they  will  breathe 
in  these  walk*  and  rides,  and,  indeed,  in  every  part  of  the  Malvern 
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hills,  is  so  very"  refreshing,  as  to  have  a  great  tendency  to  create 
an  appetite,  and  to  revive  the  spirits :  and  this  pore  atmosphere 
seems  to  extend  its  stimulating  influence  even  to  the  surrounding 
country,  where  the  inhabitants  an  very  seldom  visited  by  epide- 
mic diseases. 

It  has  long  been  a  superstitions  opinion  with  the  people  of  this 
neighbourhood,  that  great  quantities  of  treasure  have  been  depo- 
sited, in  times  past,  on  this  range  of  hills.  The  origin  of  this  is 
not  easy  to  account  for;  but  it  has  been  considerably  strengthened 
by  some  casual  discoveries,  particularly  about  forty  years  ago, 
when  a  quantity  of  silver  coins  were  found  in  the  parish  of  Ma- 
thon.  The  exact  amount  was  never  known,  and  indeed  the  find- 
ers were  so  much  afraid  of  being  obliged  to  give  it  up  as  a  mano- 
rial right,  that  we  believe  not  even  their  date  or  origin  were  allowed 
to  be  known,  except  to  those  who  purchased  them  for  the  purpose  of 
melting  down. 

Camden  notices  a  discovery,  as  valuable  as  it  was  singular,  and 
which,  had  it  not  been  for  the  same  ignorant  and  selfish  principle, 
might  have  served  to  elucidate  ancient  history ;  this  was  a  crown,  or 
coronet  of  gold ;  and  the  finding  of  it  is  detailed  at  length  in  an  old 
MS.  in  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  which  says,  that  within  the  dis- 
tance of  a  musket  shot  of  the  trenches  of  the  camp,  in  the  parish 
of  Colwall  in  Herefordshire,  was  found  in  the  year  1650,  by  Tho- 
mas Tailer,  near  Burstner's  cross,  as  he  was  digging  a  ditch  round 
his  cottage,  a  coronet  or  bracelet  of  gold  set  with  precious  stones, 
of  a  size  to  be  drawn  over  the  arm  or  sleeve.  It  was  sold  to  Mr. 
Hill,  a  jeweller  in  Gloucester,  for  371.  Hill  sold  it  to  a  jeweller 
in  Lombard  Street,  London,  for  2501.  and  the  jeweller  sold  the 
stones,  which  were  deeply  inlaid,  for  15001. 

Having  already  assisted  the  mineralogical  tourist,  by  pointing 
out  the  most  remarkable  particulars  in  his  favorite  pursuit,  it 
remains  now  to  give  a  few  botanical  notices  to  those  who  wish  to 
join  the  study  of  nature  to  the  pursuit  of  health. 

We  shall,  therefore,  briefly  enumerate  a  few  of  those  specimens 
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which  arc  found  in  greatest  perfection,  in  the  compass  of  a  morn* 
iug*s  walk  round  the  hill*. 

Great  Wild  Climber.  Clematis  vitalba.  A  most  exuberant 
parasitical  plant,  twisting  round  every  thing  iu  its  way,  and  even 
haulinc;  down  the  fences — a  troublesome  hedge-weed — the  cottony 
hairs  of  this  shrub,  are  said  to  be  manufactured  for  some  pur- 
poses in  France ;  and  have  been  recommended  here  for  the  stuffing 
of  c  It  air- bottoms 

Spreading  bell  flower  Company  fa  patula.  Along  the  hedges 
and  sides  of  I  he  roads. 

Snow-drop,  Galanthui  Ni talis.  A  very  pretty  specimen  in 
February  and  April ;  but  too  early  for  visitants. 

Meadow  sadiron,  or  autumnal  Colchicum.  Found  in  the  pas* 
tures  and  low  meadows  between  Madresfield  and  Black  more  park, 
&c.  Its  root  has  long  been  in  great  esteem  as  a  specific  for  the 
drop 

White  stone-crop.  Sedutn  album.  Whilst  sauntering  amongst 
the  rocks  round  St  Anne's  Well,  many  handsome  specimens  of 
this  may  be  found. 

Wood  calami nt.  Melissa  Calamintlta.  Is  plentiful  in  Uie  thick- 
ets, and  amongst  hedge  rows  in  the  very  fullest  time  of  the  season. 

White  climbing  fumitory.  Fumaria  Claticuhria*  Is  found 
in  great  quantities  in  the  rough  atony  places  by  the  aides  of  the 
hills,  particularly  on  the  eastern  decliv 

Before  we  proceed  to  a  ramble  amongst  the  various  seats  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  in  the  vicinity,  it  will  not  he  unamusing  to 
peruse  a  poetical  description  of  this  place,  composed  at  least 
220  years  ayti,  by  the  parish  clerk;  but  though  known  to  remain 
in  MS.  never  printed  until  the  publication  of  N  Iwnmf  in 

1778. 

**  As  I  did  walk  alone 

Late  in  an  evening, 
1  heard  the  voice  of  one 

Most  sweetly  singing : 


Which  did  delight  at  much* 
Because  the  wag  was  took* 
And  eixlri  with*  touch, 

O !  praise  the  Lord. 

The  God  of  tea  and  land 

That  rates  above  us. 
Stays  his  avenging  hand*, 

'Cause  he  doth  love  us. 
And  doth  his  blessings  send. 
Although  we  do  ofiend ; 
Then  let  us  all  amend* 

And  praise  the  Lord* 

Great  Malvern  on  a  rock, 

Thou  standest  surely. 
Do  not  thyself  forget, 

Living  securely  t 
Thou  hast  of  blessings  store, 
No  country  town  hath  more, 
Do  not  forget,  therefore, 

To  praise  the  Lord. 

Thou  hast  a  famous  church. 

And  rarely  butldedi 
No  country  town  hath  such, 

Xtost  men  have  yielded, 
For  pillars  stout  and  stroog, 
And  windows  large  and  long: 
Remember  in  thy  song, 

To  praise  the  Lord.. 

There  is  God's  service  read 

With  rev'rence  duly ; 
There  is  his  word  preached,  -£* 

Learned  and  truely : 
And  every  sabbath  day, 
Singing  of  psalms  they  say, 
Its  surely  the  only  way, 

To  praise  the  Lord. 
X*  Ths> 


the  sun  in  glory  great, 

When  first  it  rJMth,  ' 
Doth  blew  tny  nappy  •«£ 

And  nee  advwetb, 
That  when  tis  time  to  pray, 
That  God  ma y  bless  thy  wa y, 
And  keep  thee  all  the  day, 

To  prate  the  Lord. 

That  thy  prapect  ■  good, 

None  can  deny  thee ; 
Thou  hast  great  store  of  wood 

Growing  hard  by  thee ; 
Which  is  a  blessing  great 
To  roast  and  boil  thy  meat, 
And  thee  in  cold  to  heat, 

O!  praise  the  Lord. 

Preserve  it  I  adrise. 

Whilst  thou  test  it; 
Spare  not  in  any  wise, 

But  do  not  waste  it : 
Lest  thou  repent  too  late, 
Remember  Hanley's  fate, 
In  time  shut  up  thy  gate, 

And  praise  the  Lord. 

A  chase  for  royal  deer 

Round  doth  beset  thee ; 
Too  many  I  doe  fear 

For  aught  they  get  thee ; 
Yet  tho*  they  eat  away, 
Thy  corn,  thy  grass,  and  hay, 
Doe  not  forget,  I  say, 

To  praise  the  Lord. 

That  noble  chase  doth  give 

Thy  beasts  their  feeding ; 
Where  they  in  summer  live, 

With  little  heeding ; 

Thy 


*OftOM«ftajUftE.  «H 

i  Thy  swine  and  sheep  there,  go, 

So  doth  thy  hone  also* 
*]Till  winter  brings  in  snow ; 

Then  praise  the  Lord. 

Turn  up  thine  eyes  on  high, 

There  fairly  standing, 
See  Malvern's  highest  lull, 

All  hills  commanding ; 

They  all  confess  at  will, 

Their  sovereign  Malvern  hill ;    . 

Let  it  be  mighty  still! 

O  praise  the  Lord. 

When  western  winds  doe  rock 

Both  town  and  country. 
Thy  hUl  doth  break  the  shook, 

They  cannot  hurt  thee ; 
When  waters  great  abound, 
And  many  a  country's  drown'd, 
Thou  standest  safe  and  sound, 

<0  praise  the  Lord. 

Out  of  that  famous  bill 

There  daily  springeth 
A  water,  passing  still, 

Which  alwayrbringeth 
Great  comfort  to  all  them 
That  are  diseased  men, 
And  makes  them  well  again, 

To  praise  the  Lord, 

Hast  thou  a  wound  to  heal, 
j  ~  The  which  doth  grieve  thee  ? 

Come  then  unto  this  well, 

It  will  relieve  thee  ; 
Noli  me  tangeres 

And  other  maladies,  • 

Have  here  their  remedies, 
\  PraisMbetheLord. 

X3  J,, 
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For  stomachs  sickly  ; 
Son*  of  ttatiato  Kent, 

Some  we*e  to  Lowfe*  sept, 
Others  to  Berwick  wej* ; 

O  praise  the  Lord." 

Of  more  modern  poetasters,  it  is  only  Decenary  to  mention  the 
names  of  Mr.  Cottle,  and  Dr.  Brooker,  both  of  whom  hare  writ- 
ten poems  under  the  title  of  "  Malvern." 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  ramble  through  the  various  seats  in 
the  vicinity,  and  shall  commence  our  tour  with 

BIADRE8FIBLD, 

the  elegant  modernized  seat  of  the  Right  Hon.  I/>rd  Viscount 
Beauchamp,  of  Powick.  The  luxuriant  woods  of  lofty  oaks  and 
spreading  elm  and  beech,  which  surround  this  charming  mansion, 
are  in  full  view  from  the  village  of  Malvern,  stretching  over  to 
the  banks  of  Severn  ;  but  the  house  is  entirely  hid,  except  from 
the  summit  of  the  hills.  In  a  right  line,  the  distance  is  perhaps 
not  two  miles ;  but  by  the  Worcester  road  to  Newland  Green,  ai  I 
thence  to  the  house,  may  be  nearly  three.  Passing  Newland 
chapel  to  the  right,  a  level  road  brings  the  stranger  to  a  liand- 
#  some 

•  Though  medern  visitors  do  not  now  lie  in  busha,  yet  so  crowded  was 
Malvern  last  season,  that  a  lady  of  rank  and  fashion,  with  her  equipage  aud 
servants,  were  actually  obliged  to  be  sent  to  the  vorkJiousc  ! 
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some  modern  park-gate,  with  lodges  of  cut  stone,  from  whence  a 
well  gravelled  winding  road,  thickly  skirted  with  trees,  leads  him 
to  the  small  parish  chapel,  now  in  the  grounds*  This  rustic  scene 
of  mortality,  though  close  to  the  road,  is  so  completely  embo- 
somed in  trots,  as  to  shew  nothing  but  its  humble  turret  and  spire 
peeping  forth,  until  it  is  approached,  when  it  appears  in  all  the 
solemn  silence  adapted  to  such  b  Though  very  small,  it 

has  double  aisles,  quite  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  is  extremely 
neat  in  the  inside,  but  without  destroying  its  air  of  antiquity ; 
and  altogether  presents  a  very  picturesque  appearance. 

A  fine  extent  of  lawns  and  rising  plantations  are  now  seen 
through  the  trees  to  the  left,  as  they  have  judiciously  been  cleared 
of  their  underwood  for  that  effect;  some  well  formed  and  quite 
inartificial  pieces  of  water  also  appear;  and  at  different  breaks 
the  house,  with  its  venerable  moat,  are  sometimes  caught ;  when 
at  once,  by  a  sudden  sweep,  the  tourist  opens  an  extensive  lawn, 
-with  the  mansion  on  his  left*  It  has  been  said  that  this  is  a  true 
representation  of  an  ancient  baronial  castle ;  but  the  fact  is  sim- 
ply, that  it  is  an  old  baronial  castle,  but  unfortunately  too  much 
modernized  in  some  parts  of  the  outside  ;  a  fault,  however,  which 
the  preseut  noble  proprietors  seem  to  have  in  some  measure  cor- 
rected* At  the  same  time  we  are  obliged  to  confess,  that  in  those 
parts  where  the  mansion  has  gained  in  comfort,  convenience,  and 
elegance*  it  has  unavoidably  parted  with  a  portion  of  its  ancient 
grandeur. 

Still,  however,  the  very  first  glance  brings  back  the  days  of 
old  to  the  imagination;  the  moat  still  sleeps  along  the  walls, 
whose  grey  foundations  spring  from  the  water;  the  bridge  which 
crosses  to  the  gate  also  has  much  an  air  of  antiquity  ;  aud  though 
the  excursions  of  fancy  may,  at  first  sight,  have  been  a  little 
checked  by  unbuttlcmented  walls,  and  square  modern  windows; 
yet  the  gateway,  with  its  Hat  Gothic  arch,  its  grated  doors,  its 
spandrilled  roof,  and  solemn  silence,  soon  restore  that  illusion 
which  destroys  the  recoil  eel  ion  of  intervening  centuries,  and  peo- 
ples the  gloom  with  iron-clad  knights,  BtiiF-b  odd  iced  dames,  sprightly 
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pages,  milk-white  palfreys,  the  twanging  horn,  and  the  minstrel's 
tinkling  melody. 

This  impression  is  still  kept  up  in  crossing  the  interior  court, 
which  is  irregularly  grand,  and  surrounded  by  the  most  antique 
part  of  the  house.  We  now  pass  through  a  vestibule,  and  eater 
the 

HALL, 

which  is  a  lofty  ancient  apartment,  well  preserved,  or  rather 
stored;  for  we  believe  the  house  suffered  much  iu  1644J, 
was  a  garrison  for  the  king,  being  taken  from  Ihe  Lygtms, 
were  then  on  the  parliament  side,  and  kept  again*  I    em 
tacks,  until  it  surrendered  along  with  Worcest  lofty 

cient  roof  is  in  good  preservation  ;  and  a  hue  effect  is  produced 
the  glow  of  the  modern  painted  glass  in  its  richly  tinted  wmdovf, 
which  throw  a  most  striking  light  upon  some  very  Iftrge  paint) 
from  the  Shakespeare  gallery,  whose  subjects  are  well  adapted 
the  scene  around.     Some  elegant  caudelabres  are  aj&o  h 
played;  and  a  solemn  gallery,  dimly  lighted  from  window 
orange  and  purple  glass,  and  ornamented  with  some  antique  and 
highly  valuable  marble  slabs,  leads  us  to  the 

BREAKFAST  ROOM, 

which  is  rather  low,  as  are  indeed  most  of  the  ancient  apa 
in  the  mansion;  but  is  elegantly  fitted  up  in  a  most  dome-' 
with  a  handsome  how  recess,  and  some  very  superb  cabinets.    From 

hence,  the 

SALOON, 

which  is  highly  deserving  of  notice,  for  the  elegant  profusion  of 

its  painted  glass,  producing  the  mellowed  tone  of  even* 
in  the  glare  of  day,  leads  us  to  two 

DRAWING    ROOMS, 

superb  in  the  extreme,  without  at  the  same  time  b< 
unfit  for  social  intercourse,  as  is  too  much  the  case  with 
apartments  of  laboured  magnificence.     Here  are  elegant 
slabs,  which  are  interesting  not  only  to  the  mere  hunter 
furniture,  but  even  to  the  naturalist.     Here  also  are  some 
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carious  cabinets  of  highly  gilt  brass,  and  tortoiseshell,  from  the 
Garde  Meuble  of  Louis  XVI.  ;  and  here  is  even  the  one  which 
stood  in  his  own  private  c  ham  her,  not  only  before  the  Revolution, 
but  for  some  time  alter  its  commencement.  The  ideas  excited  by 
this  specimen  of  magnificence,  and  memorial  of  departed,  insulted 
royalty,  are  of  a  nature  that  will  not  admit  of  description;  but 
must  naturally  strike  every  feeling  heart  with  a  conception  of 
their  force  and  extent !     We  now  enter  the 

DINING    PARLOUR, 

which  is  rich  in  the  extreme,  though  so  elegant  as  even  to  seen 
plain  amidst  its  glow  of  decoration.  Its  walls  are  crimson,  with 
white  panuels  and  ornaments,  interspersed  with  classical  medal- 
lions in  Chiaro  Scuro.  Over  the  chimney* piece  is  a  very  hand- 
some flower-piece,  quite  in  the  style  of  Van  Huysum.  The 
candelebra  are  classically  elegant;  and  the  general  effect  of  the 
apartment  is  well  preserved,  and  even  heightened,  by  the  judi- 
cious light  which  is  admitted  only  from  one  tine  window*  This 
apartment  leads  into  the  Orangery,  which,  indeed,  seems  to 
form  part  of  it ;  and  the  effect  produced  when  its  doors  are  thrown 
open,  by  the  gleams  of  tinted  h-htfrom  its  painted  glass  crossing 
the  simple  rays  from  the  dining-room  window,  is  rich  aud  bizarre 
in  the  extreme;  whilst  the  perfume  arising  from  its  glowing  exo- 
tics adds  to  the  general  impression.  The  windows  of  the  oran- 
gery open  at  once  to  the  grounds,  which,  seen  through  their 
Variegated  shades,  have  a  most  picturesque  effect. 

A  sleep  staircase,  which  seems  constructed  in  one  of  the  an- 
cient towers j  being  too  broad  for  a  turret,  leads  into  the 

WINTER  DRAWING   ROOM, 

an  apartment  where  there  seems  to  have  been  a  sedulous  attention 
paid,  lest  comfort  should  be  sacrificed  to  shew  ;  yet  elegance  has 
not  been  neglected.  This  room  is  hung  with  great  taste ;  and  its 
walls  are  in  some  measure  covered  with  a  profusion  of  rich  M'tnia- 
tares,  commencing  with  Holbein  jr,  several  of  which  are  evidently 
originals,  and  containing  a  variety  of  the  most  distinguished  cha- 
racters, male  and  female,  foreigners  as  welt  as  natives,  in  the 

different 


'  9  * 

luce's 
a*  it  at  called;  a  anajasanafl 

•atifeofWsfcester.*    ¥nm  this  we  go  t»  a 
STATE  l»  MOM, 

CMtainiag  is  elegant  bed,  wbene  ovist  sad  famtsne,  of  lowered 
damask,  embroidered  in  coloured  silks,  were  worked  by  Qwca 
Anne  and  tne  Duchess  of  Marlboroagk    We  now  descend  tne 

STAIRCASE, 

which  is  light  and  airy,  and  baa  a  good  Datca  painting  of  a  sbin- 
nreck. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  variety  of  curious,  as  well  as  elegant,  rar- 


•  Greene  »a%s(  that  the  house  at  the  cornet  of  the  north  end  of  New- 
strrtt,  or.  its  cast  *»de,  u  said  to  ba*e  hern  the  kind's  quartet*  whilst  at  War- 
cejter.  Tbe  ixadiuoo,  be  adds,  b  handed  down  in  strong  and  direct  term 
by  tbe  oldest  inhabitants  of  tbe  city,  and  by  the  relatives  of  the  proprietors 
and  possessors  of  the  boese  at  that  titwe,  whose  names  were  P«iwr  Tht 
room  in  wbicb  the  king  sJept  faces  the  corn-market.  Orer  the  entrance  of  tbe 
noose  a  tbe  inacrinfion  of  M  Lore  God  and  bonoor  tbe  King."  All  was, 
bo«erer,  does  not  contradict  the  story  of  Charles  baring  slept  at  Madreafiald 
on  that  night  which  preceded  the  battle. 

aitnre, 
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nituie  collected  here  by  the  taste  of  the  present  noble  mi*lress, 
renders  il  *  place  well  worthy  of  examination ;  but  the  family  re- 
siding here  in  general,  being  quite  domesticated  when  here,  and 
being  to  near  a  watering  place,  are  all  sufficient  reasons  why 
Madrt* field  should  not  be  permitted  to  be  a  $how  house.  The 
Editor  of  these  sheets,  therefore,  feels  the  more  indebted  to  that 
politeness  which  not  only  granted  a  view,  hut  also  directed  his 
attention  to  some  of  the  most  striking  features  in  a  scene  of  such 
variety.  The  grounds  are  very  extensive,  hut  are  rather  flat, 
except  two  small  eminences,  which,  being  judiciously  planted, 
have  a  very  good  effect  from  the  house ;  from  whence,  too,  the 
lowness  of  its  situation  does  not  preclude  it  from  a  fine  view  of 
the  Malvern  hills,  which  are  just  at  that  distance  that  softens  all 
deformities,  without  removing  beauties  beyond  the  reach  of  exa- 
mination. 

In  this  immediate  neighbourhood  too,  though  in  the  parish  of 
Upton,  is 

MLACKMOUE    PARK, 

about  two  miles  from  the  Wells,  and  the  seat  of  Thomas  Horny- 
eld,  Esq,  a  family  connected  by  marriage  with  the  Russcls  of 
StreusliHin,  the  Lygons,  and,  in  short,  with  all  the  ancient 
stocks  of  the  vicinity.  The  preseut  elegant  house  is  quite  a 
modern  building,  in  a  dry  and  pleasant  situation;  and  though 
comparatively  low  with  respect  to  the  surrounding  scenery,  yet 
possessing  extensive  prospects  on  all  sides.  It  would  have  i 
tainly  appeared  to  greater  advantage  as  a  picturesque  object,  if 
the  profusion  of  limber  in  the  park  had  been  planted  with  a  little  less 
uttentioji  to  regularity,  particularly  as  there  are  some  large  pieces 
of  water  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  vhic-h  afford  good  objects  for 
the  planter  of  la  but  lose  all  their  effect  when  com- 

bined  with  lines  laid  down  by  the  rule  and  fquM 

There   are  also  many   other  seats,  such  as  Bransell   Castle, 
Eastnor,  Castled  itch,  Hope  End,  &c.  but  these  being  in  Here- 
fordshire, we  must  refer  to  that  county  for  a  delineation  of  them. 
AVuodfikld,  in  this  neighbourhood,  was  part  of  the  lands  of  the 
|  dissolved 


Malvern,  as; 

that  manor,  now  preserved  in  a,  J 
cough's  Catalogs*  2261,  &)  aam^lnv* 
feign  violent  steps  bad  been  take*  as 
lands  to  their  original  farpoaaa. 

Binra  Mobtom  nay  alao  I 
range  of  a  Burning's  ride.     It  maa  I 
anient  foully,  of  Cornish  origin,  the  Nmtfm*; 
anid,  that  one  of  the  branch,  settled**** 
aaeatal  in  the  first  political  rise  of  Gnrdsnal  Wsssey,  nasi 
fearing  been  esquire  of  the  body  to  Henry  VEL  and  of  ossne 
anent  the  court. 

The  nmnor-bouse  is  Tery  ancient,  and  waajnantad  iwamd  ^  hat 
is  now  only  a  memorial  of  ancient  times,  tbe  roosna  being  sfl 
mrainacoted,  and  carved  with  armorial  hearings*  In  the  < 
are  many  carioos  monuments  of  different  families  of 
in  the  county ;  also  one  of  the  ale  rear-admiral  William  Csld- 
welL  In  the  church-yard  is  a  rs^  s^imwiit  of  tbe  Esri  <rf 
Bellamout,  who  died  in  1766,  and  by  nt%own  express  order  was 
baried  here  in  a  deep  grave,  half  filled  with  stones. 

Castle  Morton  lies  between  Birts'  Morton  and  little  Mal- 
vern, but  is  in  Longdon  parish ;  and  the  ball,  njhich  ia  near  the 
chapel-yard  of  Morton,  was  the  foundation  of  tbe  keep  of  the 
ancient  castle.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  now  to  be  seen;  bat  the 
"  Mercorins  Husticus,"  which  was  published  dating  tbe  civil 
wars,  tells  a  carioos  story  of  a  party  of  the  Paiiiameatarias 
army,  collected  from  Gloucester,  aad  its  neigfabamrhood,  having 
come  here  in  1643  to  plunder  the  bouse  of  a  Mr.  Rowland  Bart- 
lett,  so  well  beloved  in  this  district  for  his  hospitality,  and  for  his 
general  benevolence  and  philanthropy,  that  if  these  snaraaders, 
who  atnouuted  to  laO,  had  not  taken  the  opportunity  of  bia  neigh- 
bours' being  at  a  fair  in  the  vicinity,  their  force  would  have  beat 
too  weak  to  accomplish  their  purpose.  These  rascals  carried  away 
a  gold  watch, and  all  the  money,  plate,  and  linen,  they  could  find; 

among 
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among  other  things*  "  valuable  both  for  rarity  and  shew,  a  cock 
eagle  stone,  for  which  thirty  pieces  had  been  offered  by  a  physi- 
cian, and  refused  ;M  hut  such  was  their  dastardly  feeling,  that 
they  scattered  about  the  store  of  sweetmeats,  not  daring  to  eat 
them  for  fear  of  poison  ! 

We  now  come  to  a  new  central  station  for  observation,  having: 
arrived  at  the  pleasing  little  town  of 

UPTON, 

which  has  long  been  a  thriving  place,  though  on  a  small  scale ; 
partly  owing  to  its  bridge,  and  partly  arising  from  its  having  a 
harbour  for  the  reception  of  the  barges  employed  in  the  navigation 
of  the  Severn* 

This  town  has  been  very  poetically  described  by  Cottle,  in  bis 
"  Malvern/'  where  he  says, 

"  And  now  I  mark  where  Upton't  spires  arise. 
Whilst  many  stately  trees,  and  many  cot», 
And  villages,  o'eriprcad  the  country  round. 
And  orchards  with  their  t*doriferoo*  hrcath. 
That  scent  the  air,  and  to  the  eye  present 
One  sheet  of  fc 


Upton  suffered  much  in  the  civil  wars;  at  which  time  its  bridge, 
an  handsome  stone  one,  and  built  in  1605,  was  partly  broken 
down  for  military  purposes,  and  a  battery  erected  in  the  church- 
yard to  prevent  the  Parliament  army  from  crossing  the  river;  in 
which,  however,  the  defending  party  were  not  successful.  At 
that  time  also  its  church  suffered  much,  and  was  at  length  pulled 
down  In  1766,  and  replaced  by  a  very  handsome  modern  edifice, 
not  only  an  ornament  to  the  town  itself,  but  a  very  pleasing  ob- 
ject from  many  points  of  view  in  the  vicinity,  as  the  town  stands 
on  a  el  iff  over  the  Severn,  and  the  cupola  of  the  church  tower  is 
seen  to  very  great  advantage.  Though  the  church  was  opened  in 
1768,  yet  the  tower  was  not  completed  for  sixteen  years  after- 
wards ;  it  now  contains  a  good  ring  of  bells,  and  is  decorated 
with  a  very  handsome  clock.     It  vis  still,  however,  as  matter  of 

very 
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extravagances.  He  mentions,  from  Hearne,  that  having  entered 
the  University  of  Cambridge  at  fifteen  yeara  of  age,  in  the  three 
following  yean,  so  vehemently  was  he  bent  on  study,  that  for 
those  yeara,  he  did  inviolably  keep  thia  order:  only  to  sleep 
fonr  hours  every  night;  to  allow  to  meat  and  drink,  and  some  re- 
freshing after,  two  hours  every  day,  and  of  the  other  eighteen 
hours,  all  (except  the  time  of  being  at  divine  service)  waa  spent  , 
in  reading.  He  then  went  abroad,  and  after  some  months  spent 
in  the  Low  Countries,  returned  home,  and  brought  with  him  the 
first  astronomer's  staff  in  brass,  that  was  made  by  Gemma  Frisius, 
the  two  great  globes  of  Gerardus  Mercator's  making,  and  the 
astronomer's  ring  of  brass,  aa  Gemma  Prising  had  newly  framed 
it*. 

Armed  with  these  potent  instruments,  his  head  began  to.  run 
wild  upon  astrology,  for  the  simple  truths  of  astrononry  were 
then  unthought  of,  and  he  called  in  the  assistance  of  the  occult 
art  to  give  sufficient  effect  to  his  Lectures,  which,  however,  were 
then  for  inferior  to  the  Phantasmagoria,  or  Breslaw  tricks,  of 
our  modern  philosophical  coaynrors;  and  we  are  told  that  in  them 
he  did  set  forth  (and  jfc  was  seen  of  the  University)  a  Greek 
comedy  of  Aristophanes,  with  the  performance  of  the  Scarabceur, 
or  great  Indian  beetle,  flying  up  to  Jupiter's  palace,  with  a  man 
and  basket  of  victuals  open  his  back ;  whereat  was  great  wonder- 
ing and  many  vaia  reports  spread  abroad  of  the  means  how  that 
was  effected.  In  the  College  of  Trinity  he  seems  to  liave  had 
great  influence;  for  Hearne  says,  that  by  his  advice  and  endea- 
vours, their  Christinas  magistrate  was  first  named  and  confirmed 
an  Emperor. 

On  his  seewnd  visit  to  the  continent,  says  his  biographer,  for 
recreation,  he  looked  into  the  method  of  the  civil  law,  and  pro- 
fited thereto  a*  srocb,  that  in  his  Antmomiis,  imagined  to  b*  in  the 
law,  he  had  good  hap  to  find  out  (well  allowed  of)  their  agree- 
ments : 

•  It  if  eorioai  to  cbtenr,  CLai  to  nndoraund  what  it  now  common!  v 
known  to  every  Tyro  m  reicne*  save  a  man,  m  thus*  day*,  tte  rcpir.saiwi  of 
a  conjuror  ! 
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that  notwithstanding  the  story  of  the  warming-pan,  it  appears 
that  the  Pawnbroker  waa  a  better  alchemist  than  himself.  This, 
however,  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Elizabeth,  "  whereupon/' 
*ays  he,  "  her  Majesty  sent  unto  me  very  royally  within  ona 
hour  after  forty  angels  of  gold  from  Sion,"  a  proof  that,  in  this 
instance  at  least,  lie  was  more  successful  in  raising  angels,  than  he 
had  ever  been  in  raising  spirits. 

As  a  Bibtio-maniac,  Mr.  Dibdin  tells  us,  that  his  library  con- 
sisted of  4000 volumes  of  MSS.  and  printed  books,  then  valued  at 
•20001.  besides  one  Greek,  two  French,  and  one  high  Dutch  vo- 
lumes of  MSB,  valued  alone  at  5331.  He  also  mentions  the  mag* 
wet f€  which  was  sold  oat  of  the  library  but  for  five  shillings,  and 
for  it  afterwards  (yea  piecemeal  divided)  was  more  than  201.  given 
in  money  and  ratal 

Upon  the  whole,  this  man  seems  to  have  had  some  knowledge  of 
philosophy,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  though  mixed  with 
the  absurdities  of  his  time:  nor  did  his  Biblio-mania  always  lead 
htm  astray ;  for  it  appears  that  he  had  been  indefatigable  in  col- 
lecting an  immense  quantity  of  evidences,  both  of  lands  and  ge- 
nealogies, in  Ireland  and  Wales,  most  of  which  were  embezzled 
when  his  property  wi  hy  some  merciless  creditors;  great 

part  of  them  no  doubt  destroyed,  but  some  of  them  perhaps  still 
preserved  in  oot  public  libraries, 

After  his  death,  which  happened  at  Mortlake,  near  London,  at 
a  very  advanced  age,  in  the  year  1608,  Camubon  published  a 
work  which  he  A   true  and  faithful  relation   of  what 

passed  for  many  years  between  Dr.  John  Dee  and  some  spirits ;*' 
and  some  years  afterwards,  his  wonderful  black  stone  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  late  Lord  Orford  ;  but  where  it  may  be  now,  we 
are  not  conjurors  enough  to  guess. 


CROOME   COURT, 

the  elegant  modern  seat  and  park  of  the  Earl  of  Coventry ,  lies 

about  four  miles  from  Upton,  and  near  to   the  village  of  Earfs 

Crome.    The  parish  is  called  Crome  D*  Allot,  having  formerly 

Vol.  XV.  Y  M* 
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been  part  of  the  extensive  possessions  of  Urso  d*  Abtot,  Ear!  of 
Worcester: #  but  came  to  an  ancestor  of  the  present  family  by  par* 
chase  in  1563. 

It  has  been  veil  observed  of  this  now  charming  place,  that  na- 
ture has  contributed  but  little  to  its  beauties;  but  that  the  powers 
of  art,  and  the  transcendent  skill  of  Brown,  have  been  blessed  with 
uncommon  success.  Here  wood,  water,  and  ornamental  buildings, 
are  dispersed  with  great  taste,  and  eten  with  profusion;  nay, 

!i  a  semblance  of  bill  and  dale  has  been  produced,  by  dint  of 
labour,  directed  by  judicious  design,  and  that  out  of  an  almost  un- 
distinguished level  And  all  ibis  we  may  say  is  the  work  ol  little 
more  than  half  a  century  ;  and  there  is  now,  on  what  was  lately 
almost  a  barren  heath,  an  exuberance  of  timber  in  full  i;io*th,  a* 
well  as  rising  plantations,  which  are  dispersed  with  such  tastt 
and  judgment  as  to  produce  not  only  picturesque  beauty,  but  even 
magnificent  scenery,  where  it  might  by  many  have  been  aup- 
posed  that  ail  was  unavailable. 

Much  of  the  credit  due  for  this  has  been  given  to  Brown  the 
landscape  gardener,  who  has  certainly  done  much;  and  to  whose 
taste,  and  indeed  to  his  memory,  there  is  a  very  liberal  compli- 
ment paid  by  a  monumental  inscription  in  the  walks ;  bat  the 
life  and  soul  of  all  these  improvements  was  the  late  Earl  himself, 
who  planted  the  slopes,  drained  the  morasses,  drew  his  belts  of 
plantations  round  lands  rendered  fertile  by  his  skill  and  honoura- 
ble perseverance,  and  has  thus  left  a  praiseworthy  memorial  of  bis 
own  abilities,  and  an  example  to  succeeding  generations,  la 
aliort,  as  a  late  surveyor  of  this  county  has  observed,  the  whole 
demesne  is  now  kept  in  the  highest  style  of  neatness,  well  water* 
ed,  and  better  wooded ;  the  soil,  indeed,  is  not  rioh,  being 


4  Though  Una  left  only  an  heir  en  married  to  the  ancestor  of  i 
chain  pa,  yet  the  name  seems  lo  have  remaintd  long  iu  the  county*  fo*  m  tir 
Brituli  Museum  (Aytcough,  5013,  8i\)  there  i*aje,»*e  from  Witter  Dpfcrton 
of  Ridwtrlcy,  to  Richard  Watti,  cl  some  Undi  in  that  partih*  tfd  of  tintf 
VIII. .  and  also  a  grant  of  administration  to  Margaret  Debiiott,  of  tWwtflfl 
John  Dtibituu  in  1560. 
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iftoist  gravel  or  clay ;  bat  being  well  drained,  and  aided  by  other  . 
agricultural  improvements,  such  as  good  roads,  the  covering  an 
indifferent  soil  with  good  turf,  and  stocking  it  well  with  valuable 
cattle,  all  these  Ijave  come  in  unison  with  the  more  elegant  branches 
of  landscape  gardening,  and  with  all  that  neatness  and  pic- 
turesque effect  from  judicious  planting  for  which  this  place  is  so 
distinguished.  To  examine  it  more  in  detail,  which  it  well  de- 
serves, we  shall  take  a  ramble  over  the  house  and  grounds. 

Ascending  a  winding  road  from  Severn  Stoke „  which  is  the  best 
approach,  we  see  on  the  left,  amidst  extensive  plantations,  which 
are  separated  by  that  road  from  the  body  of  the  park,  a  handsome 
temple,  with  a  domed  roof,  that  appears  a  very  fine  object  to 
the  country  round,  and  commands  from  its  windows,  on  its  ele- 
vated site,  a  most  extensive  prospect,  which  being  a  circle  of 
which  it  forms  the  centre,  has  induced  the  family  to  give  it  the* 
very  appropriate  name  of  the  Panorama.  To  the  right  the  park 
is  seen  to  great  advantage,  and  the  parish  church  peeping  from 
among  lofty  woods,  and  backed  by  distant  hills,  is  a  very  striking 
object  At  the  bottom  of  tf  pretty  rapid  descent  is  the  park-gate, 
with  handsome  lodge*)?  After  passing  which  we  see,  at  a  con- 
siderable distance,  a  sheet  of  water,  which,  at  a  very  great  ex- 
pense, has  been  carried  on  for  a  mile  and  a  half,  though  ap- 
parently at  first  .with  too  great  regularity.  This  unfortunate 
awkwardness,  however,  is  soon  got  over,  as  it  begins  to  spread 
amongst  the  swells  of  the  Park,  and  is  at  intervals  chequered 
with  trees  and  dumps.  It  must  be  recollected  too,  that  the  ex- 
pense of  its  formation  was  not  uselessly  expended,  as  this  is  the 
great  receptacle  of  the  various  drains  which  have  given  value 
to  a  tract  that  would  have  been  a  waste  without  them.  The 
road  now  leads  over  a  very  elegant  bridge,  under  which  there  is 
not  only  a  passage  for  the  water,  but  also  a  perforated  grotto  that 
unites  both  sides  of  the  grounds  without  the  necessity  of  rising 
to  cross  the  road.  To  the  right  the  water  begins  to  extend  itself 
into  a  fine  lake  with  well  wooded  banks,  and  on  its  left  is  the  house, 

Y2  a  large 
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Thomas  Lord  Coventry  ;  a  good  portrait,  Duchess  of  Hamil- 
ton and  Lady  Coventry;  two  ladies,  whose  beauty  and  virtue 
raised  thera  to  high  rank,  and  to  contemplate  wliose  countenances, 
now  that  they  are  in  the  silent  grave,  is  in  itself  a  speaking  les- 
son.    From  this  apartment  we  enter  the 

DHAWING-kOOM, 

in  which  are  two  full  lengths  of  their  present  Majesties;  a  glow- 
ing landscape  from  the  pencil  of  Claude  Lorraine,  or  at  least  a 
most  happy  imitation  of  his  manner ;  four  heads,  exquisite,  but  of 
which  we  could  get  no  account,  our  fair  Cicerone  having 
hut  that  morning  promoted  to  the  office  from  the  brush  and 
duster,  as  a  kind  of  locum  teuens  to  the  house-keeper ;  a  land* 
scape  of  the  Italian  school,  composed  of  the  usual  changes  which 
4  have  been  so  often  rung,  on  rocks,  castles,  ruins,  and  sheep  ;  this, 
however,  is  deserving  of  examination;  an  exquisite  Madona  f 
a  whimsical  picture  of  a  cabinet  of  curiosities;  excellently  drawn, 
and  with  the  most  lively  colours,  which,  however,  have  nothing 
of  that  glare,  often  so  disgusting,  but  which  is  here  completely 
destroved  by  the  effect  of  each  being  produced,  most  judiciously, 
more  by  gradation  than  by  contrast ;  two  pictures  of  Cleopatra, 
the  one  in  all  the  bloom  of  health  and  good  spirits,  the  other  suf- 
fering under  despair,  and  the  bite  of  tire  asp  !  an  exquisite  piece 
of  Venus  in  retirement,  attended  by  Cupid,  and  a  Satyr  peep* 
ing/J  another,  evidently  its  companion,  of  Venus  teith  a  Satyr 
hound  by  Cupids!  In  this  room  there  is  also  a  most  superb  in- 
laid cabinet,  representing  many  subjects  of  natural  history*  An- 
other apartment  next  to  this,  is  also  used  as  a 

DRAWING-ROOM, 

and  is  particularly  remarkable  for  being  hung  with  the  finest  ta- 
pestry now  in  England.  It  is  the  Gobdine  manufacture;  of  crim- 
son -round,  with  coloured  figures  and  ornaments;  and  the  name 
of  Boucher  on  it  as  the  artist !     The 

Y3  library 

Lloyd'n  State  Worthies  ;  and  a  handsome  e ulogiutn  in  Clurencjou's  History  »f 
the  Rebellion,  Vol.  L  36,  57.  aUo  10*. 
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is  plainly,  bat  appropriately,  furnished.  It  contain  some  antique 
models.  From  hence,  in  the  range  of  apartments,  we  enter  the 
principal 

HALL, 

which  is  elegantly  supported  by  pillars,  and  has  a  superb  marble 
floor.     This  leads  to  an  apartment  called  the 

long  BOOM, 
but  which  is  a  very  extensive  gallery  of  exquisite  proportion,  ex- 
tending along  one  complete  side  of  the  building.  It  is  now  ge- 
nerally used  as  the  family  morning  room,  and  commands  a  fine 
view  of  the  lake  and  surrounding  grounds.  The  ground  of  the 
walls  is  a  deep  but  bright  blue,  with  niches  filled  with  planter 
casts  of  the  most  elegant  antiques.  The  rest  of  the  furniture 
and  fitting  up  is  appropriately  adapted  for  its  general  purpose. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  house,  the  ceilings  are  richly  stuccoed; 
the  mirrors  remarkable  for  their  size  and  brilliancy ;  and  the  furni- 
ture superb. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  Grounds,  but  are  first  led  through  the 
gardens  to  the  various  green  and  kot  houses;  here,  too,  we  see 
some  superb  magnolias  flourishing  in  the  open  air,  and  also  sone 
very  fine  cedars,  which  afford  a  complete  shelter  from  the  bleak 
winds  of  early  spring.  The  guide  now  directs  our  path  through 
an  extensive  shrubbery,  highly  worthy  the  notice  of  the  botanist, 
and  from  thence,  across  a  lawn,  to  an  eminence  on  which  stands  a 
temple,  or  rotunda,  fitted  up  as  an  evening  apartment,  and  com- 
manding not  only  charming  views  of  the  home  icenery,  but  also 
of  the  distant  and  surrounding  country.  Proceeding  round  the 
back  of  the  mansion,  we  come  to  an  urn  and  pedestal,  on  which 

"To  the  memory  of  George  William, 

Earl  of  Coventry, 

Jhe  following  lines 

Wert  inscribed 

By  his  successor, 

October  25th,  1809.* 

Sacred 
•  The  day  of  the  RujaJ  Jubilee  ;  and  the  lines,  we  belicre,  were  written 
by  one  of  the  younger  ladies  of  the  family. 
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Sacred  to  him,  the  genius  of  the  place 

Who  reared  these  •hades,  and  formed  these  sweet  retreats, 

With  ev'ry  incense  breathing  shrub  adora'd, 

And  flow'r  of  fairest  hue!     Jf  is  cultur'd  taste 

And  native  fancy  bade  the  scene  around 

Rise  perfect; and  the  rau»e  whom  much  he lor'd 

Still  joys  to  haunt  it.    Crown'd  with  length  of  days 

He  liv'd— one  wish  alone  unsated— much 

His  loyal  heart  had  cheroh'd  a  fond  hope 

To  hail  this  day  of  Jubilee,  and  close 

His  earthly  course  in  Britain's  hour  of  joy/1 

From  this  spot  we  pursue  a  winding  course,  partly  through  a 
park  like  scene,  until  we  reach  the  Church,  which  stands  on  a 
most  commanding  eminence,  looking  down  not  only  on  the  grounds, 
but  also  having  a  most  extensive  prospect  over  the  country.  This 
is  a  modern  building,  but  in  a  chaste  Gothic  style,  having  been 
erected  by  the  late  earl  when  he  pulled  down  the  old  one  near  the 
mansion ;  all  the  family  monuments,  however,  together  with  the 
bodies,  &c.  have  been  removed  to  the  vault  and  chancel  of  the 
present  building.  A  considerable  part  of  the  old  floor,  or  pave- 
ment, also,  has  been  removed  here,  and  is  (furious  in  its  con- 
struction. There  are  four  monuments  in  the  chancel,  of  the  an- 
cestors of  the  family,  all  of  which  are  extremely  well  executed  in 
black  and  white  marble,  with  the  various  figures  recumbent,  and 
habited  in  their  official  robes.  The  family  vault  is  beneath  the 
chancel ;  but  its  entrance  is  on  the  outside  of  the  church.  A 
handsome  mural  monument  has  just  been  erected,  in  the  body  of 
the  chancel,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Earl ;  it  consists  of  an  urn 
of  white  marble  in  front  of  a  pyramid,  with  the  family  armorial 
bearings,  and  the  following  inscription  : 

"  Juxta  nunc  locum  exuvias  mortales  deponi  voluit  Georgius 
Gulielmus  Comes  de  Coventry. 

Ingenio  acutus,  solcrs,  versatilis;  moribus,  comis,  jurundus, 
elegans.  Antiquum  generis  nobilitatem  accurata  rerum  et  literarum 
cognitione  eximie  illustravit. 

Regis  Patrittque  amantisstmus 

Y  4  utrique 
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pencil  may  imitate,  but  which  the  pen  cannot  describe.  The  path, 
still  winding  under  the  brow  of  the  cliff,  brings  us  to  a  screen  of 
rockwork,  from  thence  to  a  spar  grotto,  with  an  appropriate  in* 
seriptioii;  and  shortly  after  a  copious  spring  distils  from  the 
rocks,  and  is  collected  with  much  taste,  so  as  to  flow  through  an 
urn,  supported  by  a  water  nymph,  reclining;  on  the  bank.  We 
soon  after  pass  under  the  road  by  means  of  the  bridge  already  no- 
ticed, and  traverse  a  delightful  and  picturesque  walk  that  leads 
along  the  hanks  of  the  artificial  river,  but  which  is*  so  well  exe- 
cuted by  Brown,  as  to  have  every  appearance  of  being  the  handy* 
work  of  nature.  A  handsome  bridge  now  leads  to  one  of  the 
islands,  thickly  covered  with  trees,  through  which  we  saunter, 
until  another  bridge  brings  us  to  a  point  of  view  the  most  exquisite 
of  any  in  the  grounds,  but  which  we  cannot  attempt  to  describe ; 
we  shortly  come  to  a  ferry,  where  the  boat  is  worked  by  means  of 
a  rope  stretched  over  the  water,  and  with  a  small  purchase  at  each 
end,  to  render  oars  unnecessary.  The  tour  of  the  grounds  thus 
completed,  we  find  ourselves  at  the  bridge  which  leads  back  again 
to  the  high  road.  We  cannot  quit  this  spot,  however,  without 
quoting  a  passage  from  a  recent  authority,  respecting  the  praise* 
worthy  exertions  of  the  late  earl.  "  The  most  skilful  drainer  I 
know  (says  Mr.  Darke*)  is  the  present  (now  the  late)  Earl  of 
Coventry ;  his'part  of  the  county  was  a  morass  not  half  u  centu- 
ry back,  and  is  at  this  present  time,  (1794)  though  formerly  a 
moorish,  fetid  soil,  perfectly  dry,-  sound  for  sheep  and  other  cat- 
tle. He  has  but  few  under  drains.  His  principal  drums  are  open 
formed,  and  turfed  to  the  bottom,  so  that  cattle  can  graze  without 

I  any  loss  of  herbage:  no  wattr  ever  stands;  and  Croome  is  now 
noted  for  its  dryness,  as  well  as  being  well  kept;  and  altlr 
the  house  is  surrounded  with  1400  acres  under  his  own  inspec- 
tion, you  do  not  see  a  tree,  bush,  or  thistle,  growing  upon  it  un- 
designed or  out  of  place.  It  may  very  justly  be  atiled  a  pattern 
farm  to  this  kingdom,  from  its  well  formed  plantations,  and  its 
judicious  and  extensive  drains."     Near  this,  and  on  the  banks  of 

the 
•  Vid#  firtt  Agric,  Survey,  appendix,  I79i, 
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uual  average.  In  the  grounds  also  is  a  Sorbus  Aucuparia,*  (or 
Service  tree)  called  the  Quicken  tree,  or  Quicken  pear,  of  a  very 
large  size.  In  Nash's  time,  about  178Q,  it  was  forty-three  feet 
high,  eight  to  the  boughs,  sod  its  circumference,  at  that  height 
from  the  ground,  was  eight  feet  ten  inches.  Its  fruit  are  of  the 
size  and  shape  of  a  small  pear:  if  bid  on  straw  till  they  be^in  to 
decay,  they  become  soft  and  eatable.  The  wood  is  very  hard; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  tree  seldom  produces  fruit  until  sixty 
years  old;  afterwards  it  becomes  very  fruitful:  a  circumstance 
which  may  account  for  its  not  having  entered  into  getieral  culture ; 
as  few  men  will  plant  trees  with  so  little  chauce  of  eating  their 
fruit 

It  is  necessary  to  mention  here,  that  a  report,  which  we  shall 
notice  in  another  place,  of  Bishop  Bonner  being  illegitimate,  has 
been  contradicted  by  the  late  Lord  Lech  mere,  who,  in  some  part 
of  his  works,  says,  that  his  grandfather  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  bishop,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  many  attentions 
paid  as  a  kind  of  return  for  favors  shewn  to  that  prelate,  when 
in  his  boyish  days,  by  the  Lechmere  Jamil y  ;  he  being  the  son  of 
parents,  honest,  but  poor,  and  born  at  a  house  in  this  very  pa- 
rish, called  Bonner's  pi 

The  Rhydd  is  now  the  residence  of  Anthony  Lechmere,  Esq. 
and  the  lauds  round  it  are  employed  by  him  in  grazing  to  a  great 
extent.  This  seat,  standing  on  a  rising  ground,  is  a  fine  object 
from  both  sides  of  the  river ;  but  as  yet  but  little  embellishment 
has  been  given  to  it,  of  which,  however,  it  is  highly  susceptible; 
particularly  with  respect  to  some  fine  woods  skirting  I  In-  river, 
and  raising  their  verdant  fieads  above  the  steep  dills  which  her 
form  the  Severn's  bank. 

IIanley  Castle  belonged  to  the  I^chmeres    but  is  now  in  the 
Homyolds  of  Blackinore   park.     Its  ouee  venerable  castle  stood 
rn  ;  and  must  have  been  a  place  of  some  importance, 
as  the  residence  of  the  Nevilles,  Dukes  of  Warwick,  and  after- 
ils  of  the   Despeucers.     It  is  described   as  having  been  sur- 
rounded 
♦Nssh. 
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once  to  speak  in  the  House  of  Commons  Die  very  instant  he  had 
taken  the  usual  oaths;  upon  which  a  member  spoke  to  order,  and 
observed  jocosely,  that  Mr.  Lechmere  had  no  right  to  the  privi- 
leges of  a  sitting  member,  and  therefore  could  not  address  the 
chair,  not  yet  having  taken  his  seat  in  the  House. 

Dm rs ill,  is  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood ;  long  the  coun- 
try residence  of  8ir  Charles  Tnibshaw  Withers,  whose  kindness 
to  the  city  of  Worcester  induced  him  to  form  those  public  walks 
in  Sansom  fields.  The  house  possesses  much  beauty,  and  the 
grounds  are  well  laid  out ;  and  though  not  designed  for  shew,  it 
has  not  been  deficient  in  hospitality. 

Ham  Court,  now  the  elegant  seat  of  the  Martin  fann! 
close  to  the  town  of  Upton;  and  that  manor  having  fallen  to  the 
crown  hy  attainder  after  the  death  of  Richard  111,  his  successor 
sold  it  to  the  family  of  Bromley,  one  of  whom  was  elevated  U> 
the  high  dignity  of  Chancellor.  His  female  heiress,  after  some 
generations,  carried  it  by  marriage  to  John  Martin,  Esq.  and  that 
family,  with  a  pious  and  judicious  regard  to  the  memory  of  their 
ancestors,  have  lately  built  an  elegant  mansion,  consisting  of  a 
centre  three  stories  high,  with  two  projecting  wiugs,  situated  M 
a  rising  lawn  studded  with  plantations  in  an  elegant  style  of  im- 
provement, on  the  banks  of  the  Severn ;  to  which  they  have  given 
the  ancient,  but  now  revived,  name  of  Ham  Court  It  is  of  course 
elegantly  furnished,  and  contains  a  valuable  library,  and  no  less 
valuable  collection  of  painlings,  by  the  best  masters. 

Pendoc,  which,  however,  is  in  Oswahleslow  hundred,  would 
scarcely  have  claimed  our  attention  were  it  not  for  the  sake  of  an 
anecdote,  recorded  by  Hemingits,  a  Worccstrian  monkish  writer 
already  noticed,  and  highly  illustrative  of  the  manners  of  those 
early  days  of  superstition.  Ht  tells  us,  that  in  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  t!i  is  village  was  given  to  the  monastery  of 
Worcester  by  its  possessor,  Norman  by  name,  together  with  his 
son,  whom  lie  offered  with  the  land,  at  the  altar,  to  serve  God  per- 
petually in  monastic  discipline.     Thb  land,  he  adds,  had  before 

been 
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days,  a  large  straggling  pile  of  confusion ;  and  the   church  has 

nothing:  to  boast  of,  except  its  situation  on  an   eminence,  over- 
looking the  Avon  at  a  short  bond  of  that  river,  where  it  appears 
suddenly,  and  in  a  very  striking  manner.     The  Russels  flourished 
here  upwards  of  four  centuries,  and  some  monuments  to  their  me- 
mory are  still  iu  existence ;  bat  in  these,  both  the  sculpture  and 
the  brasses  have  much  of  the  architectural  frippery  so  frequent  on 
the  sepulchral  memorials  of  the  middle  ages  of  our  history.    This 
village,  indeed,  at  prt  sent,  is  principally  famous  for  having  been 
■  the  birth  place  of  the  celebrated   Samuel  Butler,   the  almost 
Inimitable  author  of  Hudibras.     His  father    was    a   respectable 
farmer  of  this  parish,  and  Samuel  was  bom  here  about  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century.     He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  but 
was  not  matriculated  at  that  university  ;  and  having  gone  through 
his  course  of  academic  studies  he  returned  to  his  native  country, 
and  became  clerk  to  a  Mr.  Jefferies,  an  eminent  justice  of  the 
peace.     Tired  of  this  occupation,  he  soon  after  entered  into  the 
service  of  Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Kent,  but  in  what  capacity  is 
not  stated  ;  it  could  not,  however,  have  been  a  servile  one,  as  he 
is  said  to  have  enjoyed  in  it  every  opportunity  of  improving  him* 
self,  both  by  reading  and  conversation.     He  afterwards  lived  with 
Sir  Samuel  Luke,  a  gentleman  of  an  ancient  family  in   Bedford- 
shire, and  a  famous  commander  under  Oliver  Cromwell.     As  it 
was  during  his  residence  in  this  family  that  lie  wrote  bis  admira- 
ble poem  of  Httdihras,  it  has  been  generally  supposed  that   he 
meant  to  ridicule  and  burlesque  the  knight;  however,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  he  was  no  Parliamentarian  in  principle  himself,  and  very 
soon  after  the  Restoration  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  Richard. 
Earl  of  Carbury,  Lord  President  of  Wales,  who  constituted  him 
Steward  of  Ludlow   Castle.     But  though  he  received  many  pro- 
mises, and  some  few  civilities,  from  the    Duke  of  Buckingham, 
the  Earls  of  Dorset,  Clarendon,  and  others,  who  admired  his  ge* 
ttius  and  courted  bis  company,  yet  he  could  WNf  obtain  any  ts- 
tabltshment  that  might  render  him  independent;  and  after  living 
iu  obscurity  to  the  age  of  63,  he  died  iu  want,   on  the  25th  Sep- 
tember, 
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As  this  village  has  Jong  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  manufacture,  it 
is  most  likely  that  improvements  in  agriculture,  and  in  operative 
industry,  will  now  go  band  in  hand.  A  powerful  stream  runs 
through  the  parish,  which  has  long  been  employed  to  turn  a  pa* 
per  mill,  and  corn-mill,  and  some  business  has  been  done  in  malt* 
ing ;  it  is  said,  also,  that  formerly  there  was  here  an  Iron  forge. 

The  mineralogist  will  lint)  considerable  amusement  in  this  dis- 
trict, in  a  free  stone  quarry,  which  affords  great  quantities  of 
stalactites  and  encrustations ;  and  here  also  there  are  some  pe- 
trifying springs.  Nash  relates  a  curious  story  of  this  quarry, 
where,  he  says,  in  the  middle  of  a  free-stone  block,  about  a 
yard  square,  which  the  men  were  sawing  to  make  a  cornice  for 
Lord  Coventry's  house  at  Croome,  these  workmen  found  a  toad 
of  a  very  large  size.  These  men,  whose  names  he  gives,  and 
states  to  be  men  of  honest  veracity,  declared  to  him,  that  the 
nest  in  which  it  lay  was  hard  and  polished,  like  the  inside  of  an 
oyster  shell;  the  animal  lived  for  seven  or  eight  hours,  and  nii^ht, 
perhaps,  have  lived  much  longer,  if  the  boys,  assisting  at  ths 
quarry,  had  not  killed  it  The  stone  was  cut  twenty  feet  under 
ground,  and  the  toad  was  found  near  the  middle  of  it,  not  less 
than  twenty-six  inches  from  the  nearest  external  surface  of  the 
stone.* 

Bubble Y  also  is  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  in  Pershore  hun- 
dred; but  is  only  remarkable  for  an  elegant  epitaph  in  the  church, 
from  the  pen  of  the  celebrated  Burke,  displaying  the  virtues  of 
his  friend,  William  Dowdeswell,  Esq.  the  late  owner  of  the  es- 
tate, and  who  sat  in  many  Parliaments,  as  representative  for  this 
county,  where,  as  it  has  been  well  said,  his  patriotic  services 
will  long  live  in  the  memory  of  posterity. 

•'  To  the  memory  of  William  Dowdeswell,  representative  in 
Parliament  for  the  county  of  Worcester,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer in  the  years  1765  and  66,  and  a  member  of  the  King's 
privy  council;  a  senator  for  twenty  years,  a  minister  for  one,  a 

Vol.  XV.  Z  virtuous 

*  Flotf,  in  hi*  Stafford  shire,  relates  a  similar  story  ;  and  Dr.  Richardson 
aeatkm*  such  a  thing  also  in  a  letter  in  the  Luidti  Jchnogr&pkica, 
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Pershore, 

Once  famed  for  its  abbey,  and  extensive  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishment, is  now  not  less  so  for  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  and 
the  fertility  of  its  soil,  which  render  it  extremely  agreeable  in 
summer ;  but  it  was  so  incommodious  in  winter,  before  the  present 
excellent  turnpike  roads  brougjit  the  great  thoroughfare  to  the 
metropolis  through  the  town,  as  to  give  rise  to  a  proverbial  quiz 
upon  the  disposition  of  its  inhabitants  at  the  two  opposite  seasons. 
If  met  in  the  summer,  and  the  place  of  their  residence  was  asked, 
the  answer  was  pert,  u  Pershore,  G —  d — n  you"  ;  but  if  in  whi- 
ter, the  disheartened  clod-pole  could  only  articulate,  "  Pershore, 
God  help  roe!"  The  story,  however,  has  been  told  of  other 
places,  and  perhaps  with  equal  truth  and  justice. 

The  town  stands  on  the  Northern  bank  of  the  Avon,  from 
which,  joined  to  the  modern  line  of  road,  it  derives  its  principal 
advantages  ;  so  that  of  late  vcars  it  has  increased  considerably  in 
size  and  population. 

Its  name  has  been  said  to  be  derived  from  the  great  number  of 
pear  trees  in  its  vicinity  ;  which  is  not  improbable,  though  at  the 
present  day  there  are  many  parts  of  Worcestershire  more  famous 
for  them.  If  the  origin  of  its  name  is  doubtful,  the  origin  of  its 
existence  is  not  so  by  any  means ;  for  that  has  been  very  well  ex- 
plained by  Nash,  when  he  observes,  that  a  great  abbey  generally 
occasioned  a  town  to  be  built  in  its  vicinity,  and  the  latter  often 
decayed  soon  after  the  dissolution  of  the  former;  thus  Pershuie, 
though  it  retained  its  privileges  of  fairs,  markets,  &c*  yet  went 
very  much  to  nun,  and  was  in  great  poverty  till  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century:  since  which  time,  the  beauty  of  its  situation, 
the  fertility  of  its  soil,  the  convenience  of  the  river  Avon,  and 
the  goodness  of  its  roads,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  have  occa- 
sioned the  accession  of  many  strangers,  and  it  is  now  an 
handsome,  well  built,  and  well  paved,  town.  To  tint  we  must  add, 
that  its  principal  street  cannot  be  excelled,  and  is  but  seldom 
equalled  by  other  country  towns,  either  in  its  breadth  or  regu- 
larity :  it  contains  also  many  very  respectable,  and  some  hand- 
some, houses. 

Z  2  Tanner 
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monastery,  he  died  eaten  up  by  vermin;  a  disease,  by  the  bye, 

which  we  should  have  thought  more  likely  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
monks  themselves,  and  from  which  certainly  nothing  but  a  mira* 
dc  could  have  saved  them,  in  those  days  of  filthy  sloth  fulness. 
This  punishment,  however,  or  the  report  of  it,  had  such  an  effect 
upon  Oddo,  another  Mercian  duke,  that  be  not  only  restored  the 
lands,  but  even  made  a  vow  of  vetihaty,  that  no  son  of  his  should 
ever  be  guilty  of  such  sacrilege  ! 

Belonging  to  this  abbey,  was  a  lar^e  and  elegant  church,  ranch 
of  which  stilt  remains,  though  diminished  in  its  size,  and  divested 
of  much  of  its  original  splendour;  mid  this  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Hohj  Cross,  having  formerly  been  2o0  feet  in  length,  and 
120  broad*  Almost  contiguous  to  it  is  the  church  of  A 11  Saints, 
which  belongs  to  the  town,  and  is  k* |»t  in  v>-ry  neat  order,  with 
a  good  ring  of  six  bells  in  its  small  square  tower.  Of  the  Ahbty 
itself,  the  site  of  which  occupied  two  acres,  there  ore  hut  few 
vestiges  ;  and  even  of  the  ancictU  building  in  the  Holy  Cross, 
there  is  nothing  more  than  the  tower,  (whose  summit  has  unfor- 
tunately been  modernized  li  the  repair.)  the  southern  part  of  Him 
cross,  and  one  of  tin 

The  church  and  convent,  b^ing  originally  built  with  wood,  irejq 
several  times  destroyed  by  fire.  Once  on  St.  Urban's  day,  in  the 
year  1223;  and  again  in  1287,  wl»en  an  accidental  fire  broke  tttt, 
and  not  only  reduced  the  abbey  to  ashes,  but  also  consumed  the 
greatest  part  of  the  town. 

Ill  ancient  titnex,  the  principal  ;mpn»a<h  to  the  abbey  was  down 
the  Li rest  re* tf ,  which  took  its  name  from  the  tor/»o  for  later* 
rnent  being  carried  along  that  street,  that  being  the  Saxon  feHfc 
A  small  part  of  the  gateway,  or  entrance  on  the  north  side,  still  ii 
in  existence;  and  near  it  was  the  chapel  of  St,  EdbtffgB,  the  pa- 
troness, eighth  daughter  of  King  Edward  the  Elder,  about  flu: 
year  900. 

As  saints  are  scarce  articles  in  those  modern  days,  we  shall 
recount  a  few  particulars  of  this  Lady,  by  which  hff  fair  coun- 
trywomen may  judge  of  themselves  or  friends,  should  any  such 
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In  the  vicinity  of  this  town,  the  Avon  becomes  a  fine  river; 
and  the  general  landscape,  as  we  approach  Brcdon  Hill,  combines 
likewise  a  highly  improved  state  of  cultivation.  This  view  is  ren- 
dered still  mure  pleasing,  (as  Mr,  Ireland  observes,)*  by  an  ex- 
tensive woody  scenery  that  presents  itself  on  a  rising  bank  of  the 
river;  and,  indeed,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  there  are  few  spots 
in  this  county  where  the  tourist  of  taste  will  be  more  delighted 
with  the  home  views. 

To  see  the  surrounding  landscape,  however.  If  its  greatest 
perfection,  the  stranger  should  walk  to  Ayksborough,  which  is 
within  the  limits  of  the  parish,  anil  stands  upon  a  hill  about  a 
a  mile  north  of  the  town.  From  this  spot,  he  may  direct  bff 
view  to  the  southward  over  the  vale  of  Evesham  into  Gloucester.- 
shire;  to  the  north,  indeed,  his  prospect  is  confined,  but  pleasingly 
so,  by  a  range  of  woodland?*,  the  principal  of  which  is  near  to 
Wadbarought  and  is  called  now  *  Nash's  Plantation/'  bat  for- 
merly Abbot's  Wood.  This  valuable  tract  consists  of  2*20  acres, 
covered  with  about  30,000  good  timber  trees,  disposed  in  regular 
rides  and  walks,  and  which  were  the  property  of  the  late  vene- 
rable Dr.  Nash,  the  historian  of  this  county. 

Here  particularly,  as  well  as  in  the  circumjacent  vicinity  of 
Pershore,  the  botanical  tourist  will  find  great  amusement  among 
the  indigenous  produce  of  the  soil,  a  few  of  which  we  shall  enu- 
merate. 

Spurge  laurel.  Daphne  Ltmrcola.  Frequent  in  woods  and 
hedges.  It  is  a  handsome  evergreen  shrub;  but  ought,  if  possi- 
ble, to  be  rooted  out,  as  its  leaves  and  berries  act  both  as  an 
emetic  and  cathartic,  and  that  in  a  manner  both  violent  and  dan- 
gerous. 

Frog  orchis.  Satyrion  viride,  which,  with  the  bee  orchis, 
or  ophrys  visalutifera,  a  most  curious  flower,  is  to  be  found  in 

[adows  and  pastures. 
ae's  succory,     Myositis  minima.     This  is  found  in  places 
Z4  otherwise 

: 
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otherwise  the  most  barret*  tod  gravelly,  which  it  covers  with  i 

thwfc  ifODtoe. 

Crimson  gtass  vetch.  Lathy ru*  vusoha ;  and  narrow- 1 eaTtd 
YtAch,  or  pease  everlasting,  Latkyrus  «yforj!rif  ;  are  found  frt- 
sjaently  on  eujmy  banks,  but  by  the  aide  of  woods. 
t  Meadow  eraneebill.  Geranium  pratente.  This  is  frequent  in 
moist  meadows,  and  amongst  bushes  in  rough  grounds ;  and  bear- 
ing a  large  bine  flower,  might,  if  cultivated  in  garden*,  become 
tery  ornamental. 

.  DeptBoql  pink.     Dianthux  armorica.    In  clayey  soils,  gene* 
Catty  npon  banks  under  hedges, 

Green  leaved  hound's  tongue.  CynQgtossum  officinale.  This 
has  leaves  of  a  fine  vivid  green  ;  aud  it  is  not  hoary  or  fetid  like 
Hie  common  species  of  the  plant 

Spiked  brume  grass*  Bromm  prnnatus  ;  may  be  found  abun- 
dantly in  every  rough  pasture,  and  particularly  in  clayey  soils. 

Stinking  iris,  or  Gladwyn.  Irisfittidiuma ;  is  very  common 
and  plentiful ;  and  may  always  be  found  uot  only  in  woods  and 
thickets,  but  also  by  the  way  sides. 

WiCTON,  near  Wych,  is  merely  mentioned  here  as  being  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Pershore.  Tanner  tells  us,  that  about  the 
latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  or  the  beginning  of  King  Ste* 
phen,  Peter  de  Corbizon,  alias  Studley,  founded  a  priory  of  ca* 
nons  of  the  order  of  St  Augustine,  in  the  church  of  St  Pater  ia 
this  parish.  It  was  afterwards,  however,  removed  to  Studley,  in 
Warwickshire ;  and  we  believe  that  no  traces  of  any  ecclesiastical 
buildings  now  remain,  with  the  exception  of  the  pariah  church. 

Comberton  lies  to  the  southward  of  Pershore,  towards  the 
Bredon  hills ;  and  we  cannot  describe  it  better  than  in  the  words 
of  a  recent  picturesque  writer,  who  says,  that  from  hence  the 
Malvern  hills,  in  a  grey  sombre  tint,  form  a  pleaaing  back  ground 
to  a  rich  thicket  of  oaks  that  border  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Avon  near  to  it  This  scenery  receives  no  small  pictorial  aid 
from  the  adjoining  lock  and  mill  that  take  their  name  from  the 
village  of  Net/ford,  which  is  bounded  by  Eckington,  where  a 

hand* 
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ne  bridge  of  six  ir regular  arches  is  thrown  across  the  river. 
This  bridge  is  built  of  the  reddish  stone,  so  general  in  this  pari 
of  the  county ,  and  is  on  the  road  from  Perahore  to  Tewkesbury, 

Bredon  village  stands  a  short  distance  from  Eckingtou,  on 
the  very  verge  of  the  county.  It  is  a  neat  thriving  place,  and 
from  being  in  the  vicinity  of  Tevrkesbury,  a  place  long  celebrated 
for  its  stocking  manufactory,  it  partakes  of  the  benefits  of  it* 
situation ;  and  there  are  of  course  many  frames  employed  here, 
and  in  the  surrounding  hamlets.  Its  name  is  derived  from  its 
site,  at  the  foot  or  end  of  a  hill;  Braidd  signifying  "  extre- 
mity/' and  dun,  "  a  hill/*  It  has  a  neat,  but  antique  church* 
whose  porch  and  west  end  are  evidently  of  Saxon  architecture; 
and  the  rectory-house,  au  ancient  mansion,  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  an  eminence  on  the  bank  of  the  Avon  j  and  has  been  though! 
deserving  of  a  plate  in  Nash's  Survey.  The  church  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Peter  ;  and  bus  many  monuments,  particularly  that  of  the 
famous  Bishop  Pridf*anx»  already  mentioned.  Here  also  was  a 
monastery,  of  which  Leland  says,  that  Eauwolfus,  king  of  Mer- 
cia,  was  the  first  founder;  and  Gila,  his  nephew,  and  also  king, 
a  benefactor  to  it;  but  Tanner  asserts,  that  Ethel  bald,  king  of 
Mercia,  before  the  year  716  gave  this  town  to  his  kinsman  Ea- 
nulph,  (who  was  grandfather  to  king  Offa,)  with  intent  that  he 
should  found  a  monastery  h»i> .  Ji  i  \Uted  under  an  abbot  of  its 
ewn  until  after  the  year  841  ;  but  before  the  Conquest  it  became 
part  of  the  possessions  of  the  bishopric  of  Worcester.* 

In  this  parish  are  the  ruins  of  a  chapel  called  Mitton  ;  and  on 
that  part  of  the  hills  above  it,  there  are  remains  of  an  ancieut 
camp,  or  double  entrenchment,  whose  origin  is  uncertain. 

W  olios  Hall  must  not  be  omitted  here,  particularly  as  it  pre- 
sents a  good  picture  of  ancieut  domestic  arrangements.  It  stands 
od  the  north-side  of  Bredoa-hill,  at  about  one- third  of  the  ascent 

from 

*  Thuae  who  wi&b  to  enquire  more  minutely  mto  this  nibjeci,  may  consult 
Heming  fi  Dnmciday,  p.  30*,  &c.  ;  and  in  the  Cottotiun  Coll.  NERO. 
E.  I,  3ST,  where  are  the  charter*  granted  by  Bcrunlph,  Offa,  Kcnrcd,  and 
other  Mercian  kings. 
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All  the  offices  and  outbuildings  of  this  ancient  mansion  are 
convenient,  and  suitable  to  its  appearance ;  and  the  whole  form 
a  most  venerable  groupe,  la  the  kitchen  there  is  the  singular 
convenience  of  having  the  spit  turned  hy  a  small  stream  of  water, 
which  rises  under  the  brow  of  a  hill  close  to  the  house. 

From  this  house  and  grounds  the  vale  of  Evesham  is  seen  to 
peculiar  advantage;  and  the  view  extends  from  Strensbam,  round 
by  Upton,  and  including  the  abbey  and  town  of  Pershore,  with 
all  the  animation  of  the  commercial  intercourse  on  the  Avon; 
trees,  verdunt  meadows,  and  cheerful  villas,  interspersed  with  the 
while  sails  of  the  river  en* ft,  and  the  spires  of  sequestered  vil- 
lages. "  On  ascending  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  above  the  house, 
the  view  is  yet  more  majestic,  though  perhaps  less  sweet  and  en- 
chanting. From  a  small  knoll  on  the  top,  the  whole  horizon  is 
taken  in ;  and  hence  the  visitor,  who  has  a  taste  for  the  charms 
of  nature,  may  enjoy  a  prospect  which  is  not  often  equalled. 
Towards  the  east,  Broadway-hill,  with  its  strait  footpath  four 
times  crossing  the  winding  carriage  way  down  into  the  vale  ; 
Lord  Coventry's  tower,  and  the  woods  beneath  it;  then  turning 
with  the  sun,  the  Gloucestershire  hills,  with  the  town  of  Chel- 
tenham, snugly  and  warmly  embayed  by  its  neighbouring  hills; 
next  Gloucester  cathedral ;  Tewkesbury,  with  the  junction  of  the 
Severn  and  Avon  on  its  race- ground  ;  May -hill,  the  Black  moun- 
tain in  South  Wales;  then  the  Malvern  hills  a  little  foreshort- 
ened, the  abbey  of  Great  Malvern,  the  Shropshire  hills;  then 
Worcester,  Cracombe-hilJ,  and  Evesham,  (with  its  finely  pre- 
served tower  and  beautiful  church  in  ruins,)  finish  the  circle."* 
The  writer  of  the  preceding  quotation,  who  seems  to  have  made 
a  very  elaborate  research  into  the  antiquities  of  this  spot,  further 
observes,  that  there  are  many  curiosities  near  the  house  ;  and  that 
it  is  indeed  all  classic  ground.  The  first  object,  in  ascending 
from  the  mansion,  is  the  foundation  of  a  chapel,  which  was  dedi- 
cated to  St,  Catharine  of  the  Rock,  and  said  to  have  been  founded 

by 

•For  this  very  arcurate  description,  we  are  indebted  to  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Jmroe*  Pugb,  in  the  GentJeoiaD's  Mag^iuc  for  1811* 
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already  mentioned,  with  the  three  vales  spread  like  a  map  below; 
whilst  Malvern,  Abberley,  and  Whitley  hills  recede  into  the 
purple  distance.  Here  is  much  amusement  far  the  botanist ;  and 
we  shall  take  leave  to  enumerate  some  of  the  varieties. 

Mushrooms,  in  large  tufts,  some  of  which  are  from  eight  to  ten 
inches  in  diameter,  are  often  found  here. 

Hemlock  water  drop  wort.  Otnnnthc  croccfa.  This  flowers 
in  .Inly,  and  is  frequent  not  olfj  h\  the  bides  of  rivulets,  but  also 
in  the  ditches  round  Hie  foot  of  Rredon.  From  its  striking  re» 
semblance  ti*  celery,  and  being  at  the  same  time  highly  delete- 
rious, it  has  sometimes  given  rise  to  fatal  roistak 

Land  dropwort,  Spirea  /Mpendula,  is  also  found  here. 

Striated  wood  vetch,  Vieia  syhatica,  is  found  in  thickets  on 
the  northern  side. 

Tufted  horse -shoe  vetch,  Hippocreph  vremosa,  is  more  fre- 
quently found  on  the  southern  declivity. 

Purple  astragal,  or  mountain  milk  vetch,  Astragatu*  arena* 
rins,  is  not  un frequent. 

Lesser  Held  scabious,  Sea  bias  a  coium  ha  ria . 

Female  pimpernel,  Anagallis  arvensi*. 

Common  water  dropwort,   Oenanthc  pimpinclloides,  a  tpc 
with  burnct  saxifrage  leaves,  is  not  utifreijueut  by  the  sides  of 
rills,  &c. 

Grass  of  Parnassus,  Parttasria  palustris,  may  be  found  on 
the  southern  limits,  in  boggy  meadows. 

Herb  Paris,  herb  true  love,  or  one  berry,  Pari*  'juadrifolia, 
may  be  traced  in  the  woods  and  thicket*  on  each  side  of  the  hill. 

Mountain  St.  John's  wort,  Hypericum  montanum,  is  to  be 
found  upon  banks  under  hedges,  and  by  wood  sides. 

Woolly  headed  thistle,  Carduus  erhpkorus,  is  the  most  ele- 
gant specimen  of  this  whole  genus,  and  is  not  utifrequciif. 

Elecampane,  Inula  HcUnium,  is  perhaps  the  most  useful  of 
any  we  have  yet  named,  as  its  root  has  long  been  considered 
beneficial  in  disorders  of  the  Inngs.  It  is  here  found  in  great 
abundance  on  the  various  declivities  of  the  full 
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Inkberrow  Parish,  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  county,  is  ex- 
tensive* It  contains  Knighton  Park,  the  property  of  the  Earl  of 
Abergavenny  ;  and  here  also  are  the  ruins  of  the  abbey  of  Coke* 
kill,  a  small  religious  foundation  for  a  prioress  and  six  white  nuns, 
founded  iu  1260,  by  Isabella  Countess  of  Warwick,  who,  in  her 
viduity,  also  took  the  veil  here.  It  stands  so  close  upon  the 
borders  of  Warwickshire,  as  to  be  only  one  mile  from  Alcester. 
The  nunnery  was  never  a  magnificent  building ;  and  the  pious 
cminless,  if  she  subsisted  with  the  others  upon  its  revenues  alone, 
must  have  had  her  full  share  of  mortification  and  fasting  ;  for, 
i  at  the  Dissolution,  iU  revenues  amounted  to  no  more  than 
351.  9s.  3d. 

What  little  remains  is  a  melancholy  memorial  of  past  times; 
it  is,  indeed,  no  more  than  part  of  the  walls  of  a  small  chapel, 
which,  under  an  arch  on  Ihe  south  side,  onvv  contained  the  tomb 
of  the  foundress  ;  to  which  we  must  add  some  traces  of  the  in* 
habited  part  of  the  nunnery,  at  the  distance  of  about  forty  yards 
from  the  chapel,  but  now  overgrown  with  nettles,  where  so  many 
Lilus,  during  ages  of  superstition,  hud  bloomed  and  faded  ! 

An  ancient  parish  church,  falling  fast  to  decay,  promises  the 
same  fate  to  a  long  list  of  monuments  of  Ihe  Savages,  Fgiokes, 
H  uolmcrs,  &c.  Many  pious  benefactions  have  been  given  to  the 
church,  and  still  remain;  these  are  distributed  to  the  poor,  in 
bread,  on  certain  appointed  festivals* 

Upton  Sngdsbury,  between  this  and  Worcester,  is  the  pa- 
rish in  which  the  atrocious  murder  was  coin  mi  ted  about  a  century 
ago  on  an  ancient  lady,  Mrs.  Palmer,  and  her  servant  maid,  by  her 
own  son,  acid  his  brother-in-law,  Symonds,  a  descendant  of  Judge 
Sy moods,  at  whose  house  Oliver  Cromwell  slept  the  night  before 
the  battle  of  Worcester.  These  villains  had  a  gang  of  accom- 
plices ;  and  they,  the  leaders,  were  executed  :  from  which  cir- 
cumstance that  estate,  which  now  supports  a  charity  school  tu 
Worcester,  euiue  to  that  pious  bishop,  who,  affected  by  these 
concomitant  circumstances,  gave  up  all  pecuniary  advantages  re* 
stilting  from  it,  and  then  dedicated  it  to  charitable  purpo^s. 

We 
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the  antique  churches,  and  the  ivied  walls  of  its  once  flourishing 
abbey.  The  relics  of  ancient  magnificence  indeed,  as  Mr.  Tiudal 
observes,*  are  but  few,  but  are  on  that  very  account  more  precious ; 
and  enough  still  remains  to  shew  to  the  passing  stranger,  whilst 
he  treads  the  hallowed  ground,  that  here  once  existed  edifices  of 
more  than  common  elegance,  as  well  as  magnitude, 

"  Where  through  the  long  drawn  aisle,  ami  fretted  vaulf, 
The  pcnliug  aiuheni  swcJJcd  the  (Kite  o(  pia«»c." 

Of  the  spacious  abbey  which  once  reared  its  lofty  pinnacles  to 
heaven  upon  this  Avon  encircled  lull,  we  are  told  by  Leland,  that 
St.  Egtcin,  tiishopof  the  Wiccii,  was  the  founder;  in  which  pious 
work  he  was  aided  by  Ethel  red  and  Kenred,  Kings  of  Mercia. 
Before  this  prelate,  however,  was  elevated  to  the  pall,  or  was 
even  fully  qualified  to  be  a  saint,  it  appears  that  he  had  been 
playing  some  juvenile  tricks,  the  remembrance  of  which  hung 
heavy  on  hia  conscience.  In  order,  therefore,  to  ascertain  clearly 
when  his  sins  were  forgivun,  he  fastened  bis  legs  together  with 
iron  fetters,  and  threw  the  key  of  their  lock  into  the  Avon,  giv- 
ing at  the  same  time  public  notice,  that  he  should  not  consider 
his  sins  as  pardoned  until  tin  should  be  unlocked  by  a 

miracle  from  heaven,  or  by  their  proper  key  being  miraculously 
restored  to  him.  William  of  Malmesbury,  who  relates  this  won- 
derful story,  does  not  inform  us  whether  the  blacksmiths  of  that 
time  could  make  two  keys  to  the  same  lock;  however,  as  we 
have  related,  one  key  was  thrown  into  the  Avon,  In  this  hea- 
venly attire  he  went  to  Rome ;  and  after  a  pleasant  journey,  whiUt 
he  was  crossing  the  channel  on  his  return,  a  large  fish  leaped  on 
board  of  the  vessel,  which  the  seamen  immediately  secured. 
On  opening  his  stomach,  the  very  key  was  found  belonging  to  the 
lock  which  fastened  his  fetters;  and  be  thus  received  full  assu- 
rance of  the  remission  of  his  sins.  John  of  Tiuemouth  relates 
the  story  in  a  different  manner, f  for  he  states  that  on  the  arrival 
Vol.  XV.  2  A  of 
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of  Egwiii  at  Rome,  the  In  1U  all  rang  of  Ihelr  own  secotd,  and 
bis  tenant  buying  a  Ash  in  the  market,  then  and  fjaerr  foand  Ibe 
key,  "  the  Roman  Tyber  having  thus  restored  what  the  Es£&fc 
Avon  had  swallowed  up/'  We  can  easily  conceive*  indeed,  tfc*L 
the  fisli  might  hare  swalfawtd  a  key  on  Tits  wmjr  hone  frm  the 
market,  or  even  after  hh  arrtnal at  the  saints'  lodgisfrs;  pcrtnpv 
however,  after  all,  the  most  miraculous  part  of  the  bosinc&a  is  tat 
juration' fag  of  the  #fory. 

After  Having  thus  put  the  Deity  to  the  trouble  of  wwrfciaf  1 
miracle,  Si.  Egwin  came  home,  and  we  axe  told  by  the  irnkcon 
•  author  of  an  old  Legend  of  his  life,  that  there  was  a  place  is  tbe 
territory  of  the  Jffceii,  quite  uncultivated,  over-nm  with  bramble, 
and  clouded  with  fogs>  This  place,  called  by  the  moderns  ii 
the  days  of  the  writer,  EovcsJtam,  was  theft  called  Uethesslstf* 
The  saint  hating  taken  a  strange  fancy  to  this  place,  begged  it 
from  Efhetred  King  of  the  Mercians;  and  in  those  dajaofsaiali 
and  simiew,  it  was  only  "  ask  and  have/'  Hav mg  thus  got  raO 
powers  over  this  forest,  he  appointed  four  swine-herds  to  1*4 
after  the  "  pigs  of  The  servants  of  God/'  One  of  these  swiae- 
herds,  Eoves  hy  name,  having  gone  too  far  into  the  wood,  k*l 
one  of  his  pi^s,  which  hid  itself  in  the  thickets,  and  brooch  J 
forth  a  miraculous  litter.  This  unlucky  swine-herd  oat  having 
the  poTer  of  working  miracles,  took  perhaps  the  wisest  raetW 
of  findinsr  his  pif ,  by  going  to  look  for  it ;  hot  toon  found  be  hri 
got  the  wrong  sow  by  the  ear,  for  instead  of  his  pig,  he  stotsUcd 
upon  a  virgin  accompanied  hy  two  others,  virgins  also  as  ht  *f 
he  knew,  all  slim  in?  an  bright  as  the  son,  bo  Ming  in  their  baai 
a  beautiful  book,  and  dancing, 

Eoves  grew  pale  with  fear:  bat  why  be  was  terrified  at  thesigbi 
of  three  virgins,  trotest  they  were  the  Jfrst  he  had  seen,  we  can- 
not understand ;  however,  he  found  hi*  way  home  to  bis  pasta* 
wlio  was  ao  pleaded  at  hearing  of  the  virgins,  that  ha  did  not  ny 
»  word  about  the  pig,  bat  went  to  look  after  them  himself,  sad 
had  the  good  fortune  ta  see  tbem  whilst  he  -was  at  bis,  prayer*, 
\Mifetiicr  tUe  saint  was  terrified  or  not,  we  are  not  told ;  hut  b» 
I  biograph** 
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biographer,  with  a  kind  of  satrtt+like  obscurity ,  proceeds  to 'say 
that  Bgwlf),  "  amidst  various  straights  and  temptations//  vowed, 
that  if  his  desires  should  prosper,  he  would  there  build  t  church. 
This  lie  accordingly  did,  aud  lived  to  see  it  completed,  and  in  a 
flourishing  state. 

Thus  far  the  legend  ;  and  it  further  appears  that  Egwin  having 
dedicated  his  church  to  the  Virgin  M  iry,  he,  after  the  Conquest, 
wns  often  joined  in  co-partnership  with  her  in  (he  dedication  style 
of  the  monastery,  which,  as  usual,  accompanied  the  church. 

It  seems,  indeed,  that  one  o(  the  greatest  miracles  attendant 
■pon  this  saint,  either  alive  or  dead,  was  that  of  Aliryt.li  1.  ■  ma- 
tron lady,  having  given  to  this  monastery  her  lands  of  Suella, 
that  she  might  obtain  part  of  his  relics  from  the  abbot  J  a  kind  of 
largain,  however,  in  which  she  is  not  likely  to  be  imitated  by 
modern  matrons,  who  no  doubt  would  consider  it  as  a  dead  loss, 

From  Brown  Willis's  view  of  the  mitred  abbeys,  it  appears 
that  this  monastery  and  church  at  one  time  possessed  twenty-two 
towns,  and  maintained  seventy-five  religious  persons,  and  sixty- 
five  servants ;  and  its  revenues  at  the  dissolution  amounted  to 
upwards  of  12001.  sterling;  a  large  sum  of  money  at  that  time.* 

There  have  been  many  opinions,  and  many  doubts,  respecting 
the  privileges  of  these  mitred  abhies,  and  their  origin;  it  is, 
however,  pretty  clearly  settled  by  Cow  el  1 1  that  their  abbots  wert 
not  called  to  Parliament  beciiise  they  were  entitled  to  wear  the 
mitre,  but  only  because  they  held  their  temporals  from  the  crown. 
This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  Collier,  who  says+  that  they  held 
of  the  king  tn  cupite  per  baron  iamf  each  endowment  being  at 
least  an  entire  baiony,  which  consisted  of  thirteen  knights  fees, 
and  thereby  they  were  advanced  to  the  state  and  dignity  of  spi- 
ritual lords. 

To  give  a  detailed  history  of  this  abbey  and  town,  or  even  a 
dry  list  of  the  abbots,  would  far   exceed  our  possible  limits;  we 
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ceedcd  to  Kenilworth,  where  lie  defeated  the  younger  Montfortfc' 
whose  father.JSimon,  Earl  of  Leicester,  then  lay  at  Evesham  with 
the  king  a  prisoner,  and  at  the  head  of  the  baronial  .army.  Hav- 
ing taken  fifteen,  of  their  standards,  he  advanced  them  in  the  front 
of  his  army,  and  made  his  appearance  on  the  heights  above 
Evesham  early  on  the  4th  of  August  1265,  leading  the  van  him- 
self giving  the  centre  to  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  the  rear  to 
Roger  Mortimer :  he  then  hastened  to  take  possession  of  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  with  Ofienham  and  the  Avon  at  some  distance  on  his 
right,  a  gentle  declivity  into  the  vale  on  his  left,  the  rising  hill 
on  the  Warwick  road  in  his  front,  looking  down  upon  the  town, 
the  body  of  his  army  on  the  flat  at  the  summit,  and  his  rear  ex- 
tending perhaps  as  far  as  the  turnpike  near  which  is  the  "  Battle 
Well/' 

Simon  Montfort  was  still  in  the  abbey,  and  his  look-out  having 
seen  the  banners  in  the  van,  he  was  at  first  induced  to  suppose 
it  was  his  son  returning  from  Kenilworth  with  troops  to  his  assist- 
ance. .  . 

It  may  be  necessary  to  remark  here  that  the  Battlewell,  could 
not  have  been  in  the  scene  of  action  though  so  near  it ;  it  is  now 
a  mere  puddle  at  the  bottom  of  an  orchard,  and  rather  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  declivity  which  was  on  the  right  wing  of  Edward's  army ; 
and  though  the  troops  may  have  filled  their  canteens  there  pre- 
vious to  the  action,  yet  it  is  not  likely  that  any  part  of  the  action 
itself  could  have  taken  place  there,  unless  we  suppose  that  Ed- 
ward's van  and.  centre  had  both  been  obliged  to  give  way  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day,  and  to  fall  upon  their  reserve.  For  Montfort 
marching  out  of  the  town  about  noon  .to  give  him  battle,  it  is  not 
likely  that  Edward  would  willingly  have  retired  so  far  from  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  and  thus  have  given  up  the  'vantage  ground. 

Before  the  battle,  Leicester  seems  to  have  lost  all  courage  and 
confidence,  exclaiming,  ".may  God  receive  our  souls,  our  bodies 
ore  in  the  hands  of  our  enemies  !"  he  took,  however,  the  precau- 
tion to  place  the  captive  Henry  in  his  own  armour,  or  at  least  in 
armour  with  similar  heraldic  bearings,  in  the  van  of  his  army, 
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before,  after  a  caieful  examination  of  tbe  spot,  this  docs  not  set 
likely ;  for  it  is  impossible  the  vanquished  army  could  have  fallen 
back  upon  that  in  their  retreat,  unless  that  Edward's  army,  a* 
before  noticed,  had  deserted  their  commanding  position  on  the 
brow  of  the  hill.  This  bloody  contest  lasted  seven  hours,  from 
two  in  the  afternoon  until  nine  at  night ;  part  of  which  time, 
however,  was  taken  up  with  the  pursuit  and  slaughter.  About  ^ 
9000  were  slain;  amongst  whom  were  many  nobles;  and  Guy  de 
Baliol,  a  foreiguer,  or  more  probably  a  Scotchman,  was  so  mang- 
led by  wounds  that  it  was  recorded  he  was  buried  in  his  armour, 
therefore  most  likely  to  be  the  person  dug  up  a  few  years  ago,  as 
we  shall  notice  in  another  place.  Boue*  have  since  been  dug  up 
at  OHfenhatn,  at  a  place  called  Dead  Men's  Ait ;  but  Mr.  Ti tidal 
judiciously  supposes  from  its  situation,  that  this  may  perhaps 
have  only  been  the  place  of  interment,  and  not  actually  the  spot 
where  so  many  fell. 

Evesham  seems,  after  this,  to  have  suffered  but  little  iu  the 
various  commotions,  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  at  which 
time  Clement  Lychfield  was  abbot  He  was  originally  a 
monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict;  but  becoming  abbot  of 
this  place,  he  continued  here  until  the  dissolution  of  religious 
houses,  with  a  resolution  not  to  surrender  the  abbey  for  profane 
uses.  At  length,  however,  by  the  tricks  of  Thomas  Cromwell, 
then  Secretary  of  State  to  King  Henry  VIII.  he  was  persuaded 
to  resign  his  pastoral  staff  to  a  young  monk  of  the  name  of  Philip 
Hawford,  alias  Ballard;  but  he  soon  found  out  tbe  deception,  for 
the  monastery  was  immediately  afterwards  resigned  into  the  hands 
of  tbe  commissioners,  and  Hawford  had  not  only  a  considerable 
pension  allowed  him,  but  was,  in  1553,  made  Dean  of  Worcester, 
to  effect  which  the  very  respectable  dean,  John  Barlow,  M.  A. 
and  wbo  had  held  that  office  for  eleven  years,  was  dismissed  with- 
out compensation.  As  for  Lychfield  himself,  who  was  universally 
allowed  by  all  parties  to  have  been  a  most  pious  and  zealous  man, 
he  was  left  to  linger  in  obscurity,  and  to  witness  the  partial  destruc- 
tion of  that  abbey  on  which  he  had  expended  such  large  sums,  both 
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the'H&rreumof  'Worcestershire,  it  is  soe  plentiful"  of  eon*  ,ltvi 
lyest  from  the  ripe  of  Avon  to  the  Tootes  of  CotswouM  hiHfcV  - 

From  this  period  Evesham  witnessed  its  magnificent  abbey  sink 
into  silent  decay,  or  viewed  its  once  sacred  walls  totter  under  the  • ' 
sacrilegious  hands  of  more  active  destruction.  We  find  it,  however, 
but  little  noticed  in  history,  nntil  the  civil  wars,  when  from  its  • 
situation,  so  easily  capable  of  defence,  its  possession  became  an 
object  to  the  contending  parties.     In  1644,  on  the  26th  of  May,, 
it  was  taken  by  Massey,  at  the  head  of  the  Parliamentarian  army, 
with  the  loss  of  only  twenty  men  killed,  and  some  wounded ;  at . 
which  time  its  small  garrison  of  only  three  hundred  men,  was 
commanded  by  Colonel  Legge,  ancestor  of  the  present  noble  fa- 
mily of  Dartmouth.     It  appears  from  Clarendon,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Evesham  were  at  that  time  favourable  to  the  new  order  of 
things ;   and  he  tells  us,  that  Charles  hearing  that  Waller  re- 
mained still  in  his  old  quarters  near  Worcester,  he  marched  very- 
fast  to  Evesham ;  nor  would  he  stay  z  but  gave  orders  for  the 
horse  and  foot,  without  delay,  to  march  through  it,  after  he  had ' 
provided  for  the  breaking  down  the  bridge,  and  made  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town  pay  2001*  for  their  alacrity  in  the  reception  of 
Waller;  and  likewise  compelled  them  to  deliver  a  thousand  pairs 
of  shoes  for  the*  use  of  the  soldiers,  which,  without  any  long  pause, 
was  submitted  to  and  performed. 

Having  thus  taken  a  brief  view  of  the  history,  we  shall  slightly 
sketch  the  town  itself. 

We  are  told  that  the  Abbey  Church  was  a  magnificent  building, 
of  more  than  ordinary  length  :  and  on  its  south  side  were  clots*' 
ters,  with  a  spacious  and  curious  walk  communicating  with  the 
church  of  St.  Lawrence.  Both  the  church  and  cloisters  were  of 
the  most  superb  Gothic  workmanship,  and  had  no  less  than  164 
marble  pillars;  whilst  the  church  contained  15  altars,  besides 
the  high  altar,  where  devotees  might  present  their  prayers,  and 
other  more  valuable  gifts,  to  the  various  saints  presiding  over 
them. 

The  extent  of  the  abbey  and  its  offices  must  have  been  very 
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question  of  very  little  importance;  but  from  even  a  slight  in- 
spection of  the  tower  itself,  it  is  evident  that  it  must  have  been 
built  in  or  near  his  time,  as  the  roof  over  the  gate- way  is  a  wooden 
one,  and  quite  flat,  without  any  signs  of  ever  having  had  the 
spandrilled  arches,  which  were  always  in  use,  a  very  short  time 
previous  to  the  dissolution. 

Above  the  dial,  on  its  western  front,  are  placed  two  wooden 
figures,  representing  men  in  armour.  Of  these,  Grose  remarks, 
that  their  employment  was,  some  years  since,  to  announce  the 
fleeting  minutes  to  unheeding  mortals,  by  striking  with  their 
spears  the  quarters  of  the  hour,  ou  two  bells  hanging  above  them 
underneath  a  pediment ;  but  time,  he  adds,  was  no  less  impartial  to 
these  his  devoted  servants,  than  to  those  more  inattentive  to  his 
progress ;  for  art  failed  in  her  assistance,  and  they  now  rest  from 
their  labour. 

But  perhaps  the  ancient  gate-way  to  the  abbey,  if  not  the 
most  magnificent,  is  at  least  tbe  most  curious,  part  of  its  remains. 
This  has  been  so  accurately,  and  so  elaborately,  described  by 
Mr.  Green,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Grose,  that  we  shall  avail  ourselves 
of  its  assistance,  particularly  as  from  the  great  care  taken  of  it  by 
the  Philips'*  family,  in  whose  garden  wall  it  stands,  it  is  still 
in  the  same  state  of  preservation,  and  likely  to  remain  so  for 
ages.  He  observes,  that  it  is  an  elliptical  arch,  and  seventeen  feet 
high  from  the  ground  to  the  key-stone;  but  then  it  is  evident 
that  the  bottom  part  of  it  is  much  filled  up  by  the  rubbish  of  the 
ruins  that  formerly  surrounded  it.  Indeed,  it  is  supposed  that 
the  immense  rising  ground  between  the  arch  and  the  river  is  en- 
tirely formed  of  the  ruins  of  the  abbey  and  church ;  and  it  has  se- 
veral times  been  proposed  to  clear  them  away,  not  only  for  an- 
tiquarian purposes,  but  under  the  idea  that  the  marble  and  other 
stones  would  amply  repay  the  expense  of  labour. 

Tbe  arch  itself,  which  is  a  retiring  one,  is  divided  by  three 
sets  of  mouldings  into  two  ranges  of  niches,  filled  with  carved 
figures,  eight  in  each  range.  The  outer  row  consists  of  sitting; 
figures,  which  seem  to  have  been  intended  for  either  abbots  or 
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cay,  for  what  reason  we  have  not  been  able  to  develop?,  and  it 
now  forms  an  august  ruin  with  its  elegant  clusters  of  Gothic  pil- 
lars, its  pointed  arches  and  solemn  vaults  beneath  them,  begirt 
with  the  weeds  of  desolation,  and  shaded  by  tufts  of  long  grass 
4) odd i tig  to  the  blast. 

Here,  exclaims  a  late  energetic  tourist,  if  here  has  h» 
sort  of  the  monks,  how  grand  must  have  been  the  deep-toned  or- 
gans swell,  the  loud  anthem  of  an  hundred  voices,  rolling  through 
these  roofs,  and  echoed  by  the  surrounding  hallowed  walls !  What 
devotion  would  not  rise  upon  enthusiastic  wings,  when  it  heard 
the  tult  of  a  vesper-bell  thrown  with  mournful  sound  through  a 
dead  calm  of  air  like  this ;  or  perhaps  filling  up  the  intervals  of 
the  howling  blasts  of  winter ! 

Even   now.   uheu   ail    these   heaven    inspiring  soumls  have 
ceased,  even   now  dues-  memory  recur  to  them,  and  fancy  p< 
the  gloom  with  all  its  former  inhabitants;  for  every  footstep  tri 
where  souls,  disgusted  with  the  world,  retired  from  its  busy  tur- 
moils ! 

Next  to  this  is  the  present  parish  church,  a  venerable  building, 
and  kept  in  good  repair,  with  a  few  monuments,  hut  nothing  par- 
ticularly deserving  description. 

Mr.Tiudale  is  of  opinion,  that  the  ancient  pavement  of  the  once 
magnificent  abbey  church,  lies  nearly  entire  between  the  arch  and 
Miss  Philip's  residence;  much  light  he  adds  might  certainly  be 
obtained  by  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  premises  by  the  spade, 
and  probably  many  valuable  articles  discovered.  At  present  this 
spot,  however,  forms  a  very  elegant  garden,  which  doubtless  is 
an  insuperable  objection  with  the  fair  proprietor,  to  its  being  dis- 
turbed. 

It  is  impossible,  concludes  this  very  accurate  local  historian,  to 
walk  in  this  garden,  which  to  a  native  antiquary  must  seem  al- 
most classic  ground,  without  a  variety  of  emotions  congenial  to 
the  spot:  when  we  reflect,  that  underneath  repose  the  bones  of  the 
founder,  venerable  from  intrinsic  worth,  of  a  numerous  body  of 
t  saints 
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Evesham  may  be  said  to  have  a  considerable  share  of  business, 
Much  of  this  arises  from  its  extensive  gardens,  in  the  produce  of 
which  ten  thousand  pounds  are  supposed  to  he  turned  annu- 
ally ;  their  fruit  and  vegetables  being  sent  as  far  as  Bath,  and 
even  into  Yorkshire.  This  branch  of  trade  is  of  great  import- 
ance  to  perietal  industry,  and  the  employment  of  the  poor  women 
and  children  is  chiefly  with  the  gardeners,  of  whom  there  are 
great  numbers,  occupying  perhaps  one  thousand  acres  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

A  trifling  manufacture  of  knit-caps  and  stockings  has  also  ex- 
isted here  for  many  years ;  and  Evesham  is  famous,  throughout 
its  vicinity,  for  the  manufacture  of  drills  and  other  agricultural 
implements,  of  which  there  are  two  manufactories  within  the 
place. 

There  are  several  mills  which  do  considerable  business,  par- 
ticularly an  oil  mill,  which  is  constructed  upon  a  very  curious 
plan,  and  is  well  worthy  of  examination.  In  Tindal's  History 
of  this  place,  there  is  a  story  of  some  misguided  mortal,  a  man  of 
the  lower  class,  bavins;  entered  tins  mill,  and  seeming  to  observe 
its  operations  with  much  curiosity,  and  silettl  attention.  -The 
large  pendant,  upright  beams,  or  hammers,  that  by  repeated 
strokes  on  the  wedge*  on  which  they  fall,  serve  to  preas  the  oil 
from  the  seed,  appeared  most  of  all  the  machinery  to  excite  his 
wonder  and  approbation.  After  looking  on  for  some  time,  he 
seized  a  moment,  when  the  attention  of  the  workman  uearest  bin 
was  otherwise  occupied,  and  suddenly  drawing  a  sharp  axe  from 
under  his  clothes,  at  the  instant  when  one  of  these  beams  was 
suspended  to  strike,  he  laid  his  hand  across  the  wedge,  and  hold- 
ing the  axe  over  it,  the  beam  with  one  blow  severed  it  from  his 
arm  at  the  wrist,  He  had  with  most  astonishing  precaution,  fur- 
■Med  himself  with  a  dressing  for  the  stump,  and  hastening  away 
to  a  medical  gentleman  in  the  town,  desired  him  coolly  to  apply 
it.  The  Editor  of  these  sheets  made  particular  enquiry  into  this 
story,  which  is  correct  in  all  parts;  and  the  very  spot  where  it 
happened  was  pointed  out  to  him.  It  is  supposed  that  some  re- 
ligions 
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Ulta^pdiilioai^YlMUnot^aairel,  at  it  thereby  leaves  to  Ete- 
aha**  the  henonr  of  taring,  ml  least,  prodaeed  one  conjurer. 

William  Hopkins,  Prebendary  of  Worcester  was  born  at 
Sveeaam,  Aafnat  28,  1647.  His  father  waa  a  clergyman,  and 
JnagraneXatJOT*  gentleman  of  rank  and  fortune  in  Bewdley,  for 
■which  town  he  was- chosen  member  of  Parliament,  but  died  before 
lie  took  hit  teat  At  the  early  age  of  thirteen  he  was  sent  to 
Trinity  College,  Oxford ;  and  at  twenty-four  he  went  chaplain  to 
Mr.  Henry  Coventry,  then  appointed  ambassador  to  the  coort  of 
Sweden.  It  is  supposed,  that  on  this  embassy  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  great  proficiency  in  the  Saxon  language, 
which  gave  him  great  advantages  as  an  investigator  of  early 
English  history. 

In  addition  to  his  skill  in  the  Northern  and  modern  languages, 
he  also*  possessed  a  classical  knowledge  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  He- 
brew, and. Oriental  tongues;  and  not  only  assisted  Dr.  Hicks  in 
his  Septentrional  Grammar,  and  Bishop  Gibson  the  continuator 
of  Camden,  but  was  also  the  author  of  several  learned,  though  ano- 
nymous* tracts;  In  antiquarian  knowledge,  both  respecting  his 
own  cathedral,  and  that  of  the  English  church  in  general, 'he 
was  very  erudite;  yet  he  seems  to  have  had  but  an  indifferent 
opinion  of  the  Habyngdon  MSS.  for  in  a  letter  of  his,  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  and  of  which  Dr.  Nash  has  presented  an  ex- 
tract, he  says,  "  he  is  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Nicholson  for  his 
good  opinion  of  him,  that  he  had  offered  to  assist  any  one  in  the 
publishing  Abingdon's  MSS.  that  he  was  sure,  by  what  he  had 
seen,  there  were  great  defects  and  errors  in  them;  that  Mr. 
Abingdon  never  had  access  to  the  Cottonian  Library,  that  he  was 
no  Saxonist,  and  had  taken  many  things  upon  trust :  that  his 
style  was  ill,  and  his  way  of  writing  so  tedious,  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  write  the  book  anew,  in  great  part,  to  fit  it  for  the 
press/' 

Dr.  Hopkins  died  in  1700.  His  first  lady  was  Miss  Avcrill 
Martin,  by  whom  he  had  three  children,  all  of  whom  died  young. 
He- married  to  his  second,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wbitehorn*,  of  Tcwkes- 
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excommunicate  Beauchamp;  and  having  soon  alter  got  possession 
of  the  castle,  he  pulled  it  down,  and  consecrated  its  site  for  a 
burying  ground,  and  it  is,  we  believe,  the  present  one. 

Here  is  now  an  aucient  church,  but  without  any  thing  very  cu- 
rious; it  has  a  chapel  on  the  north  side,  which  was  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Deacle,  a  benevolent  inhabitant  of  this  place,  as  proper 
to  be  fitted  up  as  a  school  house,  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in 
his  will.  Rambling  through  the  cemetery,  we  noticed  the  follow- 
ing humble  effort  of  a  rural  muse : 

■    "  I  for  my  wife  and  children  did  provide, 

Until  I  heard  the  noise  of  fire  cried  ; 
.    At  which  my  God  was  pleased  to  end  my  life, 

Although  a  loss  to  my  children  and  my  wife  !" 

the  free-school,  instead  of  being  in  the  church  yard,  has  been 
very  judicously  removed,  by  the  trustees,  to  a  convenient  build* 
ing  which  they  have  erected  in  the  principal  street,  and  which 
forms  an  ornament  to  the  place,  being,  indeed  the  only  thing 
that  has  the  appearance  of  a  [public  building.  It  educates  and 
clothes,  in  the  style  of  Christ's  Hospital,  thirty  of  the  poorest 
boys  of  the  parish ;  and  we  believe  ourselves  correct  in  repeating 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Nash,  that  this  is  certainly  a  noble  and  useful 
charity,  and  has  not,  except  in  some  few  instances,  had  the  ill 
fate  of  being  perverted  from  its  original  intent.     The 

Corporation 
of  Evesham  has  Bengeworth  united  with  it,  constituting  it  one 
borough ;  and  this  it  is  said  was  done  at  the  instance  of  Henry, 
Prince  of  Wales,  son  of  James  I.  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign, 
as  Dr.  Nash  states,  from  the  authority  of  some  verses  at  the 
head  of  the  charter. 

Princeps 
"  Mi  pater,  hoc  primum  pro  Cambris,  da  mihi  votum." 

Rex 
"  Seis  me,  nati,  nihil  posse  negare  tibi." 

3B2  It 
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1 1  twHsisU  of  a  mayor,  high  steward,  recorder, 

ven  aldermen,  of  wliom  four  with  the  mayor  are  Justice*  of  tie 

Pence,   and  of   oypt  and   terminer,   aft*  gaol    delifary   fur  all 

offence*  within  their  jurisdiction,  except  High 

are  also  twelve  capital  burge^se*,  called  aiaitflaafts;  amdtkwl 

ta  almoner  and  clerk  of  the  market,  mod  possesses  all 

the  ifoodw  of  felon*  and  toll. 

Beside*  these,  I  here  are  620  common  Qui  uotioa,,  with 
nUmi*  with  the  corporation,  reals  the  right  of  voting  The 
out  fatuity  ha*  long  possessed  much  personal  infioeoce.  In  1 7ft, 
Rushoul  and  Ho  as  were  the  representative*.  At  the  prnotut  tiw 
William  Manning  Eauj,  and  Sir  Manasseh  Lopez,  At  Ike  Ac- 
tion in  JN)7,  the  state,  of  the  poll  was,  for  Miming.  ^4;  I* 
pel,  3tM  ;  and  for  Ho  worth,  the  unsuccessful  candidate.  MOL 

Hampton  is  a  small  village,  aimnt  one  mile  fro*  EvMouai 
and  is  delightful  m mated  on  an  eminence,  curias  gents'  within  i 
rich  thicket  of  oak*,  and  commanding  a  most  extensive  pc  assert 
of  thatiuxuriant  i  *J*  in  which  it  stand*. 

OffenhaM,  already  mentioned  ia  the  account  of  the  hoftk 
lies  about  one  mile  and  a  half  higher  up  tho  fleer  lion  EfFihsn. 
and  takes  its  name  from  King  Ofla,  who  formerly  resided  here; 
hut  being  git  en  to  the  abbots  of  the  monastery,  it  became  their 
favourite  residence,  and  some  remains  of  the  boundary  wall  of 
their  mansion  are  still  ia  existence.  Nothing  is  sow  to  he  acta 
of  the  bridge ;  but  from  the  spot  which  still  retains  the  name. 
there  is  a  most  enchanting  prospect  of  the  immediate  vale  of  Awn, 
of  Evesham  and  its  aupist  tower,  the  Dumhletoa  hills,  &c 

Nearly  ia  a  line  with  this  spot,  on  the  north  side  of  the  vil- 
lage, there  is  a  large  stone,  almost  overgrown  with  ivy  :  it  has 
no  inscription  rcmaiuiag,  hit  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  s  sns 
mortal  set  up  in  the  rodest  tisscs. 

Three  villages  of  the  name  of  Littletwc,  north,  sooth,  and 
ntidd'e.  desjcrve  mention  here,  as  gi\  ing  the  tasnwy  sppeBaftien  t» 
the  present  noble  family  aft  Hagky.  The  branch  of  Frasfcky 
«vre  possessed  of  lands  here  aft  a  *cry  carry  date,  hot  Sir  John 
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Littleton  sold  them  ia  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  South 
Littleton  now  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Coventry,  the  other  two  to 
Jiord  Northwic.  In  North  Littleton  an  inclosnre  is  now  taking 
place  upon  a  very  liberal  scale ;  the  public  roads  are  forming 
forty  feet  wide,  and  the  private  ones  of  half  that  breadth,  which 
will  tend  very  much  to  improve  this  part  of  the  country,  by  inT 
creasing  the  facilities  of  communication. 

Clreve  Prior  is  a  beautiful  village,  on  an  eminence  on  the 
southern  bank  of  Avon,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  range  of 
clifia  in  its  vicinity.  The  scenery  around  is  extremely  picturesque ; 
for  here  the  river  winds  sweetly  round  the  foot  of  t)ie  cljns,  whilst 
Cleeve  mill  and  lock  become,  in  combination,  not  only  useful  but 
beautiful  objects,  and  are  well  contrasted  by  the  high,  rocky, 
back  ground. 

The  scenery  near  Harviugton,  descending  the  river  on  its 
northern  bank,  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Littleton  hills;  be* 
hind  which  Bredon  forms  a  beautiful  undulating  line,  which,  re- 
ceding in  due  gradation,  happily  blends  itself  with  tfie  aerial 
distance.* 

Some  of  the  people  lately  employed  in  the  quarries  at  Cleeve 
Prior,  discovered  two  pots  of  coins  at  some  distance  under  ground, 
they  had  dug  through  sixteen  inches  of  soil,  fout  of  limestone, 
and  eighteen  of  clay,  before  they  found  them.  The  coins,  consist 
principally  of  specimens  of  Gratian,  Valentiniaji,  Theodosittfe 
&c.  they  are  of  both  gold  and  silver;  and,  which  may  be  consi- 
dered as  more  remarkable,  there  are  several  counterfeits  of  t)ie 
gold  coins  among  them. 

Crossing  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  winding  of  the  Avon. 
we  come  to  the  village  of  Croptuornb,  which  presents  to  tfee 
picturesque  tourist,,  a  most  noble  aud  interesting  scene-  Ueig* 
as  Mr.  Ireland  observes,  the  varying,  and  capricious  hand:  of  gar- 
dening has  not  interfered,  and.  nature  remains  in  that  primitive 
state  of  simplicity,  that  constitutes  at  once  the  sublime,  and  beaa>. 
tiful  of  English  landscape.    In  the  church  under,,  the  communion^ 
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•ne  for  an  ancestor  of  the  present  Earl  of  Coventry,  with  a  very 
flattering  inscription;  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  pedestal, 
"  this  tomb  was  carried  to  the  church  of  Crome  D'Abtot,  i 
to  be  erected ;  hut  the  Earl  of  Coventry  denied  it  to  be  set  up : 
the  countess  dowager,  at  whose  charge  it  was  made,  being  then 
wife  to  Thomas  Savage,  Esq.  it  was  by  his  ord< r  brought  to  this 
place  1700." 

As  Bishop  Bonner  has  been  said  to  have  been  horn  here,  we 
shall  insert  an  anecdote  from  Fuller  respecting  hint,  in  addition 
to  what  has  been  said  under  the  article  of  Hnntey,  particularly 
as  he  asserts  that  Bonner  was  actually  the  son  of  a  priest,  in 
Cheshire,  of  the  name  of  Savage,  his  mother  being  married' 
before  hi$  birth,  to  a  poor  man  of  her  own  rank  in  life.  Being 
restored  to  his  bishopric  ou  the  accession  of  Mary,  he  caused  the 
death  of  twice  as  many  martyrs  as  all  the  bishops  in  England  be- 
sides: which  gave  occasion  for  some  verses  to  bo  made  upon  him, 
as  if  Nobody  were  speaking  : 

"  All  cull  thee  cruel,  and  the  sponge  of  blood, 
But  Bonner,  I  lay,  llion  nrt  mild  and  good/' 

Leaving  Evesham,  by  the  London  road,  pass  through  Wick- 
ham  ford,  a  cheerful  bustling  village,  after  which  we  come  to 
Broadway,  a  long  and  straggling,  but  very  curious  plan \  being 
built  entirely  of  stone,  which  gives  every  house  an  air  of  the 
most  pleading  antiquity.  This  place,  properly  speaking,  is  called 
Broadway  Sired,  the  church  stands  at  some  distance  to  the 
right,  and  once  contained  some  painted  glass,  and  some  monu- 
ments of  the  Sheldon*,  but  these  are  all  in  a  shattered  and  di- 
lapidated state.  The  whole  parish  bears  an  air  of  antiquity, 
which,  to  those  fond  of  looking  back  to  ancient  times,  has  a  I 
curious  and  pleasing  effect,  particularly  as  this  place,  though 
seemingly  unindebted  to  modern  improvement,  has  yet  on  air  of 
plenty  and  comfort,  arising  from  its  situation  in  a  good  corn  dis- 
trict.    Clarendon  tells  us,  that  after  Charles's  retreat  from  Eve- 
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titer  en,  ufou  thoeojri-eide,  it  the  FishPublio^houwe;  a<wateriii*> 
place  for  travellers  oyer  this  dreary  range,  and  which  is  ne*esvy 
extremely  useful  but  is  also  an  ornament  to  the  scenery,  being 
built  in  imitation  of  the  antique  style.  The  view  from  this  spot 
over  the  vale  of  Evesham  cannot  bat  produce  sentimentnof  rapture 
i»  any  breast  net  totally  devoid  of  feeling ;  the  rkfcesfc.vssdare 
and  cultivation  are  disposed  at  the  feet  of  the  spectator  wWst 
the  distant  hills  Jading  into  every  retiring  shade  of  ipuspl*  seem; 
to  carry  the  sight  almost  into  infinite  space. 

We  new  ester  the  parish  of  BLgckley,  a  detached  past  'of  the 
county.  The  town  itself  lies  to  the  left  of  the  London  roadman* 
the  view  from  this  point  into  Gloucester  and  Warwickshire*  io 
extremely  pleasing,  looking  down  upon  the  rich  *ale  ia  winch 
Campden  is  situated; .  Tbe  hills  of  this  parish  abound  in  stops* 
quarries,  which  are  moon  used  not  only  for  building  but  alas* 
for  dry  walling  for  which  purpose  they  are  very,  well  adapted/  an 
no  hedges  are  to  be  met  with  on  these  hills,  so  that*  Strang** 
might  almost  fancy  himself  in  Derbyshire.  The  town  olBkcMep 
jbas  several  corn  and  silk-  mills,  which  are  very  beneficial  >  in  oc- 
cupying the  industry  of  the  town  and  vicinity ;  the  comfort  arising* 
from  which  is  evident  on  all  sides.  Much  credit  is  due  to  the* 
parishioners  for  the  care  and  attention  shewn  to  the  Chunk;  m< 
which,  however,  at.  different-  periods,  <they  have  been  much  as* 
sisted  by  the  liberality  of  the  Rushout  family,  now  elevated  to 
the  peerage.  The  foundation  of  this  church  is  very  ancient;  for 
a  charter  of  Barhredj  King  of  Mereia,  in  855,  mentions  a  met* 
nastery  here,  which  Hismingus  sajs  was  afterwards  given  te  the 
bishopric  of  Worcester.  There  is  nothing  else  particularly  wor. 
thy  of  notice,  except  some  vestiges  of  the  Roman  ibsse>  at  a  place 
called  £hm,  within  the  limits  of  the*  parish ;  and  a  hill  called 
the  Pars*,  which  is'  opposite  to  the  vicar's  garden,  and  is  sup* 
posed  to  have  been  part  of  the  episcopal  park,  which,  with  a  palac*, 
stood  here  before  the  Reformation.  Mockiey  baas  Fair  on  the 
Tuesday  after  Easter»week  for  a  few  cattle;  and  another os  the 
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and  Plait  consider  as  of  Danish  origin  ;  but  Gongh  scem< 
different  opinion,  and  considers  it  us  British. 

It  now  becomes  rather  difficult  t  io  the  precise  limits 

of  the  counly  ;  but  we  believe  that  we  must  here  mention  a  very 

neat  house,  surrounded  by  pleasing  plantations,  the  seat  of  Mr. 

!ys;  and  an  ancient  castle  looking  place,  called  Chastl?(on§ 

the  seat  of  Mr.  Jones. 

Iccomr  in  another  detached  spot,  completely  insulated  by  Glou- 
cestershire. It  bus  nothing-  purlieuhuly  deserving'  of  notice,  ex- 
cept the  ancient  church,  where  there  is  a  curious  tomb  of  a  knight 
in  armour,  surrounded  by  seven  figures,  some  of  winch  are  in  re- 
ligious habits:  it  lies  in  a  chapel  on  the  south  side,  under  a 
pointed  arch  in  the  wall,  and  in  what  is  called  "  Cope's  burying- 
pla<  i 

Dailsford  Si  another  detached  part  of  the  county,  principally 
remarkable  for  containing  the  magnificent  house  and  grounds  of 
Mk,  Hastings-.  The  bouse  stands  in  a  most  conspicuous  and 
com  ma  ruling  situation,  on  a  rising  ground  thickly  covered  with 
trees,  and  looking  down  upon  a  well  wooded  glen,  which  adds 
mueh  to  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery.  Its  elevation 
is  very  kiiidsome,  and  it  is  furnished  in  the  most  superb  style; 
whilst  the  whole  disposition  of  the  house  and  grounds  bespeak  a 
►  nigh  degree  of  taste,  and  elegant  attention  lo  their  capabilities. 
The  ancient  manor-house,  which,  in  the  earliest  times  had  been 
in  the  possession  of  the  Hastings  family,  has  long  been  in  ruins ; 
about  a  century  ago,  enough  of  it  remained  to  shew  its  original 
magnificence ;  but  now  there  is  not  a  stone  left  to  mark  its  site, 
which  was  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  church. 
In  conseijueuce  of  the  great  number  of  sculls  and  bones  dug  up 
here,  Dr.  Nash  is  of  opinion,  that  this  had  been  the  hirying-place 
for  most  of  the  surrounding  parishes  ;  in  idea  not  ill-founded, 
when  we  consider  its  extraordinary  sanctity,  being  so  highly  fa- 
voured by  the  Roman  Pontiff',  as  to  he  perm i ted  to  enjoy  the  full 
exercise  of  religious  worship,  at  a  time  when  the  rest  of  the> 
kingdom  was  under  excommunication  in  the  reign  of  John.  Nash 
7  telle 
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In  tfcm  year  1760, -he  was  appointed  a  writer  af  Bengal/ and  m 
lie  says  of  himself,  in  his  memorable  defence, "  I  entered  the  aer* 
vice  of  the  Eaat  India  Company ;  and  from  that  service  1  have 
derived  all  my  official  habits,  all  the  knowledge  which  I  peases*, 
and  all  the  principles  which  were  to  regulate  my  conduct  in  it" 
.'Bat  his  modesty  did  not  permit  him  to  say  how  mnch  he  was1 
indebted  to  his  own  exertions ;  for  though  at  first  attached  to 
one  of  the  factories  in  Bengal,  yet  he  did  not  let  the  duties  of  his 
office,  or  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  in  his  leisure  hours,  prevent  him 
from  adding  to  his  stock  of  classical  and  useful  learning ;  and  being 
sent  into  the  interior,  where  the  novelty  of  the*  scene  awakened -a 
spirit  of  enquiry,  and  where  the  want  of  society  prompted  him  to 
study,  he  suffered  no  means  of  improvement  to  pass  unprofitably. 
Here  he  applied  himself  assiduously  to  the  study  of  the  Persian 
language,  to  the  general  cultivation  of  his  talents,  and  to  a 
minute  investigation  of  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  British 
India.  So  great,  and  rapid  indeed  was  hip  improvement,  that 
he  was  soon  after  selected  as  the  fittest  person  to  attempt  the 
establishment  of  a  factory  a  long  way  in  the  interior,  and  where 
ao  European  had  hitherto  ventured  to  penetrate.  In  this,  it  mast 
be  confessed  he  was  uot  successful ;  yet  it  wa#  evident  that  ho 
did  all  ttiat  was  possible  to  be  done ;  for  he  conciliated  the  es- 
teem of  the  natives  to  such  an  extent;  that  when  he  was'  taken 
prisoner'  by  the  troops  of  Surajah  Dowlab,  they  shewed  their  re- 
spect for  him  in  a  manner  hitherto  unusual,  treating  him  with  re- 
peated marks  of  humanity  and  attention.  This  was  in  1755, 
after  Surajah  had  made  hhnself  master  of  Calcutta;  when  Mr- 
Hastings  was  carried  with  many  others  to  Moorshedabad,  but 
was  iinmediaTely  afterwards  permitted  to  reside  at  the  Dutch 
factory  of  Calcapore.  After  his  release,  he  distinguished  himself 
much  as  a  volunteer  in  Lord  dive's  army,  and  was  present  at  the 
night  attack  on  the  Nabob's  camp  whicn  again' put  Calcutta  into 
our  possession. 

Surajah  being  dethroned,  and  Meer  Jaffier,  the  lawful  sovereign, 
Reinstated  on  bis  throne,  Mr.  Hastings  was  selected  by  the  dis- 
cerning 
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ills  temper;  nor  did  he  ever  in  the  slightest  degree  relax  fro m 
his  perseverance. 

From  the  free,  unsolicited,  and  honourable  testimony  of  many 
respectable  witnesses  on  his  trial,  it  is  plain  that  nothing  but 
Mr,  Hastings's  cool  and  resolute  counsels  could  have  saved  India 
from  the  grasp  of  France,  and  the  intestine  wars  of  the  natives  9 
particularly  after  the  defeat  of  our  army  on  the  coast  of  Cororaan- 
del  in  the  American  war,  when  he  roused  every  body  from  de- 
spondence, and  by  a  judicious  and  well-timed  supply  of  men  and 
money  to  the  Madras  presidency,  turned  the  scale  of  affairs  com- 
pletely in  our  favour.  At  the  close  of  his  administration,  as  a  mo- 
dern biographer  observes,  *'  in  defiance  of  so  many  untoward  cir- 
cumstances, the  Company's  affairs  now  wore  a  better  tap 
Their  annual  re  venae  was  increased  from  three  to  rive  millions. 
Their  enemies  among  the  native  princes  were  destroyed,  or  won 
to  their  alliance;  and  India  had  even  something  to  offer  to 
Fiance  towards  the  adjustment  of  peace  for  England."  Vet  oa 
the  20th  of  June,  178o,  the  very  day  of  Mr.  Hastings's  arrival  in 
England,  Mr,  Burke,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  gave  notice  of 
[its  intention  to  move  an  impeach inent  of  him  in  the  ensuing 
session. 

After  undergoing  a  seven  years1  torture  under  the  examination 
into  twenty-two  articles,  after  being  the  victim  of  misrepresentation 
la  pathetic  speeches,  and  his  character  torn  to  pieces  by  the  press, 
the  public  at  last  found  out  that  the  whole  was  a  political  ma- 
noeuvre; nay,  it  has  been  said,  that  previous  to  the  impeachment, 
offers  of  coalition  of  parliamentary  lateral  were  made  to  him  by 
the  agents  of  that  vi  rv  party  who  afterwards  ransacked  both  the 
English  and  Indian  vocabularies  for  terms  of  reproach,  and  by 
id  ut  unintelligible  terms,  and  the  statement  of  circumstanci  ig 
partly  true,  yet  much  of  which,  even  if  true,  could  not  possibly 
have  been  known  to  them,  succeeded  for  a  while  in  painting  him 
as  one  of  the  ijiohI  horrid  UlOUSter*  of  ancient  or  of  modem  tinVKr. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  greatest  number  of  peers  who  ou 
their  honour*  thought  him  guilty  of  any  of  the  charges,  was  only 
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Trtdington   is  the  mother  church ;  of  course  this  is  but  a 
chapel  or  chantry.    The  town  formerly  belonged  to  the  priory  of 
Worcester,  and  is  now  the  property  of  the  Di  an  and  Chapter 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  manufactures, 
without  any  ponoam  nt  success.  A  Mt,  Harte  once'carried 
on  a  considerable  work  in  the  manufacture  of  Shaggs,  and  is 
said  to  have  n  alized  a  fortune  of  20,0001, ;  three-fourths  of 
which  he  bequeathed  to  a  nephew  on  dflntion  of  his  carrying 
on  the  trade  for  the  beuetit  of  the  place,  on  which  principle  he 
himself  is  said  to  have  done  it  for  several  years  :  but  the  nephew 
soon  fou nil  out  some  more  profitable  mode  of  disposing  of  the 
money. 

The  Market  is  on  Friday  :  and  here  are  two  annual  Fairs  ;  one 
cm  the  23d  of  June ;  the  other  on  the  fir%t  Tuesday  after  the  I  Oth 
of  October;  and  both  for  horses,  cows,  ml  sheep. 

TlOMfcKTuN,  within  this  detached  pofttan  of  the  county,  con- 
tains nothing  of  topographical  remark;  but  affords  a  memorable 
instance  of  the  rewards,  which,  in  this  country  of  liberty,  will 
always  attend  upon  industry  and  iutegrity.  We  here  allude  to  a 
Mr.  Snow,  who,  beginning  the  world  as  a  butcher,  and  then  add- 
ing to  this  the  business  of  a  graiier,  by  means  of  extraordinary 
industry,  a  spirite  I  line  of  dealing,  and  a  most  respectable  cha- 
racter, realized  a  vcrjWonsiderable  fortune,  and  served  the  office 
of  high-sheriff  of  Worcester.  His  valuable  estate  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, together  with  an  elegant  mansion,  he  left  to  his  son, 
who  long  enjoyed  as  honourable  a  character  as  his  father,  in  bin 
profession  as  an  attorney,  improved  the  estate,  and  has  now 
founded  a  family  ranking  *ilh  the  most  respectable  in  the  neigh- 
Lourhood. 

Having  thus  concluded  our  j;<  neral  view  of  the  county  of  Wor- 
cester, it  remains  fur  us  to  make  such  acknowledgements  as  are 
in  <*ur  power,  for  the  information  received  from,  and  the  ficilitiea 
of  observation  afforded  by,  the  tirst  families  of  the  rounty,  as  well 
as  those  gentlemen  to  whom,  in  general,  we  have  had  occasion  to 
apply.     To  name  some  few,  whilst  others,  with  a  modesty  which 
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YV  AHWtCKSHlEE  has  the  honour  of  producing  a  native  histo- 
rian, whose  work,  by  general  suffrage,  is  placed  al  the  head  of countj 
histories.  Sir  William  Dugdale's  "  Antiquities  of  Warwickshire, 
illustrated  from  Records,  Leiger-Books,  Manuscripts,  Charter?,  Evi- 
dences, Tonibes,  and  Arrnes  :  beautified  with  Maps,  Prospects,  and 
Portraitures.  Lond.  1656,  FoL,f  is  not  only  valuable  tor  its  usually 
accurate  statements  of  family  descent,  and  transmissions  of  manorial 
property,  but  is  assistant  in  the  general  history  of  Great  Britain,  by 
comprising  disquisitions  on  the  foundation  and  progress  of  the  various 
religious  orders,  which,  previous  to  the  dissolution  of  monastic  houses, 
possessed  so  important  a  share  in  the  operations  of  the  governing  power* 
This  work  was  reprinted  in  2  vols,  folio,  Lond.  1730,  from  a  copy 
•'  corrected  by  the  author  himself,  and  with  the  original  copper-pL; 
The  whole  revised,  augmented,  and  continued  down  to  the  present 
time,  by  William  Thomas,  D,  D.  sometime  rector  of  ExnalJ,  in 
the  same  county.  With  the  addition  of  several  prospects  of  gentle- 
meuVseats,  churches,  tombs,  and  new  and  correct  maps  of  the  county, 
and  of  the  several  hundreds,  from  an  actual  survey  made  by  Henry 
Beigbton,  I\  R.  S.  Also  complete  Lists  of  the  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  Sheriffs,  taken  from  the  original  Records ;  and  an  Alpha- 
betical Index  and  Blazonry  of  the  Arms  upon  the  several  Plates." 
Dr.  Thomas  is  charged  by  Gough*  with  being  careless  in  his  ac* 
counts,  and  with  taking  little  pains  for  information.  It  will  be  rea- 
dily admitted  that  indefatigable  industry,  like  that  of  the  original  au- 
thor, might  have  done  more  towards  the  improvement  of  this  edition. 
But  stilt  many  errors  are  corrected,  and  much  new  matter  is  intro- 
duced, while  £ome  superstitious  and  fanciful  opinions,  incidental, 
perhaps,  to  the  period  at  which  the  book  was  composed,  are  judici- 
ously pointed  out.  Y2 
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LMT  OP  BOOKS  &C. 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Bibliothecfc  Topographica  Britannica 
are  extracts,  from  a  book  in  the  possession  of  the  Corporation  of  War- 
wick, called  the  Black  Book.  These  extracts  comprehend  the  cele- 
bration of  the  order  of  St.  Michael,  by  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester, at  St.  Mary's  Church,  in  Warwick,  anno  1571  ;  The  "  Death 
and  Buriall  of  the  Marques  Northampton*,  at  Warwick,  anno  1571; 
an  account  of  "  Queen  Elisabeth's  coming  to  Warwick  in  1572;" 
and  an  order  of  Council  to  the  Corporation  of  Warwick,  to  assist  John 
Speed  in  his  improvement  on  Saxton's  Maps  of  Great  Britain.  The 
other  parts  of  the  Black  Book  consist  principally  of  Corporation  Ac- 
compts. 

An  Historical  and  Genealogical  Account  of  the  noble  Family  of 
Greville,  to  the  time  of  Francis,  the  present  Earl  Brooke  and  Earl  of 
Warwick  ;  including  the  history  and  succession  of  the  several  Earls  of 
Warwick  since  the  Is  orman  Conquest ;  and  some  account  of  Warwick 
Castle.    (By  Edmonson.)    Lond.     1766.    8vo. 

In  the  Bib.  Top.  Brit.  Vol.  IV.  is  a  Memoir  on  the  Story  of  Guy, 
Earl  of  Warwick,  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Pe^ge,  M.  A.  Read  at  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  May  7,  1767.  To  the  Mermir  is  prefixed  a 
Print,  representing  the  exact  appearance  of  the  statue  of  Guy,  at  Guy's 
Cliff,  in  the  .year  1782. 

Warwick  Castle,  a  poem,  embellished  with  engravings,  from  draw- 
ings by  J.  Roe,  of  Warwick.   ^Stratford-upon-Avon.     1812. 

In  '•  Brewer's  Descriptions,  Historical  and  Architectural,  of  splen- 
did Palaces  and  celebrated  Building?,"  is  an  account  of  Warwick 
Castle,  and  a  view  of  that  edifice. 

[  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  City  of  Coventry,  from  the 
earliest  authentic  period  to  the  present  time ;  comprehending  a  de- 
scription of  the  antiquities,  public  buildings,  remarkable  occurrences, 
&c.  embellished  with  engravings.  Coventry:  1810.  Duodecimo. 
This  pleasing  compilation  was  published  in  Numbers,  and  contains 
views  of  St  Michael's  Church ;  the  Cross  which  formerly  orna- 
mented Coventry  ;  St.  Mary's  Hall ;  and  the  Whitefriars. 

The  History  of  Coventry,  from  a  MS.  "  in  the  hands  of  Thomas 
Jesson.  M.  A.  Chaplain  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,"  is  printed  in 
Hearne's  fcrdun,  p.  1438. 

"  Frere  John  Brcdon,  Frere  minor  of  the  Convent  of  Coventry, 
his  recantation  of  his  preching  and  speaking  against  the  Custom e  of 
the  Cathedrall  Church  of  Coventry,  which  used  to  have  the  apparail 
of  every  person  deceased :  whose  corpse  was  first  to  be  brought 
into  that  church."  This  Recantation  was  enjoined  Friar  John  by  the 
Lords  in  Parliament,  anno  1446 ;  and  is  printed  at  the  end  of  Ice- 
land's Collectanea,  Vol.  V.  p.  302-4. 

An  Account  of  the  many  and  great  |L.oans,  Benefactions,  and  Cha- 
rities, belonging  to  the  City  of  Coventry  :  to  which  is  annexed,  a 
Copy  of  the  decretal  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  relative  to  the 
memorable  Charity  of  Sir  Thomas  White.    Lond.     1733.    8vo. 

Y  3  A  learned 

•■  William  Parr,  brother  of  Queen  Catharine  Parr. 
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loured  after  the  original*,  are  now  publishing.  The  completion  of 
this  undertaking  cannot  fail  to  be  much  desired  by  the  antiquarian  part 
of  the  pobltc. 

An  Account  of  an  Analysis  made  on  the  Stratford  Mineral  Water* 
com prehendiciff  near  thirty  different  Experiments,  &e.  Sec*  By  Charles 
Ferry,  M,  D.  Northampton,  1744.  8vo. 

Some  «  Short  Remarks"  on  the  above  Pamphlet,  by  William  Bay- 
lies, jun.  were  published  in  1745. 

Avon,  a  Poem,  in  three  Parts,  (by  Mr.  Huckel,  who  died  in  1771.) 
Birmingham,  printed  by  John  Baskerville,  1758.  4to. 

Welcombe-hilfe,  near  Stratford  upon  Avon.  A  Poem,  Historical 
and  Descriptive,  by  John  Jordan,  of  Stratford,  Wheelwright.  Lond* 
1777.  4to. — A  View  of  the  Hills  is  prefixed. 

Hydrologia  Philosophies  :  or  an  Account  of  llmington  Waters,  in 
Warwickshire,  with  directions  for  drinking  of  the  same,  3cc.  &c.  by 
Samuel  Derham,  Bachelor  in  Physic,  lately  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Ox- 
ford, 1685,  8vo. 

Manduessedum  Romanorum  :  being  the  History  and  Antiquities  of 
the  Parish  of  Manceter  (including  the  Hamlets  of  Hartshill,  Oldbury, 
and  Atherstone)  and  also  of  the  adjacent  Parish  of  Ansley,  in  the 
County  of  Warwick.  By  the  late  Benjamin  Bartlett,  Esq*  F.  A.  S. 
Enlarged  and  corrected  under  the  inspection  of  several  gentlemen 
resident  upon  the  spot.  4to.  Loud.  1791** 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  September  and  October,  1762, 
occur  Essays  towards  the  Natural  History  of  Sutton  Coldfield  ;  and 
some  Remarks  on  a  particular  passage  in  the  first  of  those  Essays  are 
contained  in  Mr.  Hutton's  History  of  Birmingham. 

JJ  A  genuine  Translation  of  the  ftojpl  Charter  granted  by  K,  Henry 
VI II.  to  the  Corporation  of  Sutton  Coldfield,"  was  printed  in  1763t 
by  Mr*  Thomas  Bonell,  an  Attorney  la  that  Town. 

"  A  Letter,  wherein  part  of  the  Entertainment  unto  the  Queen'z 
Majesty,  at  Killiugworth  Cattle,  in  Warwicksheer,  in  this  soomerz 
progress,  1575,  is  signified,  from  a  Freend,  Officer,  attendant  in 
Coourt,  unto  his  Freend,  a  Citizen  and  Merchant  of  London." 
Signed  at  the  end  by  •'  R.  L."  (R.  Lancluim)  w  Gent.  Mercer,  Mer- 
chant Adventurer,  and  Clark  of  the  Councel  Chamber  Door;  and 
also  Keeper  of  the  same." 

The  "  Pleasures  at  Kenel worth  Castle,  where  O.  Elizabeth  was  en- 
tertained,*' are  inserted  in  the  '*  Whole  Works  of  George  Gaseoignc, 
Esq.  newly  compy led  into  one  volume;"  and  there  is,  likewise,  a 
Tract  intituled  "  The  Princelie  Pleasures  of  Kenelworth  Castle." 

"  A  concise  History  and  Description  of  Kenelworth  Castle,  from 
its  Foundation  to  the  present  time,*1  was  printed  in  1777,  as  a  Guide 

Y  4  to 

•  A  Urge  Kxtraet  of  this  interesting  Publication  U  included  in  the  fourth 
Volume  of  Mr.  Ni chub's  History  of  Leicestershire  ;  in  which  work  is,  like- 
wise, a  Map  and  Survey  of  Maiidueiicilum,  with  part  of  the  fields  adjoniDg, 
made  in  October,  181V,  by  Ralph  Thompson,  of  Witherley . 


UST  OF  BOOKS,  && 

Observations  on  the  Antiquity  and  use  of  Beacons,  occasioned  by 
the  Discovery  of  an  ancient  Painting  in  the  Church  of  Burton  Dasset, 
I.  1—7  , 

Observations  on  two  Jewels  discovered  at  Comptou  Murdoch, 
alias  Compton  Verney,  III.  371— -375. 

An  account  of  Roman  Coins  discovered  within  the  Manor  of 
Knowle,VII.4l3. 

The  Rates  of  Wages  of  all  manner  of  Artificers,  Labourers,  and 
Servants,  as  appointed  at  the  General  Quarter  Ses*  ions  holden  at  War- 
wick in  the  36th  of  Charles  II.  from  the  original  in  the  Possession  of 
Mr.  Nichols,  XI.  208-211. 

An  account  of  two  Urns  and  a  Skeleton,  found  near  Alcester, 
XVII.  332-333. 

In  the  Register  Book  of  the  Royal  Society,  for  1661,  is  inserted  a 
Brief  Account  of  tike  supposed  Rain  of  Wheat  in  Warwickshire.  Sec 
Birch's  History  of  the  Royal  Society,  Vol.  I.  p.  32.  This  shower 
principally  fook  place  at  Tachbrook,  near  Warwick.  On  investiga- 
tion it  appeared  that  the  supposed  Wheat  was  really  the  Seed  of  Ivy 
Berries ;  and  the  Seed  was  conjectured  to  have  oeen  dropped  by 
Starlings,  which  Birds  are  well  known  to  assemble  in  great  Num* 
vers. 


PRINTS  ANP  PLANS. 

In  Stukeley's  Itinerary  is  a  Prospect  of  Warwick.  Stukeley  del. 
Fletcher  sc. 

Gough  mentions  "  an  undated  View  of  the  Town,  from  a  Drawing 
by  J.  Fish,  of  Warwick." 

Buck  engraved,  in  1729,  a  large  S.E.  View  of  this  Town ;  and  S.E. 
and  N.E.  Views  of  the  Castle. 

In  Edmonson's  History  of  the  GrcviJle  Family  are  Plans  of  the 
Castle,  copied  by  Grose  for  his  Antiquities. 

P.  Sandby  engraved,  in  Aquatinta,  in  1776,  Caesar's  Tower,  and 
Part  of  Warwick  Castle,  from  the  Island ;  Elevation  of  the  Castle, 
from  the  S.E. ;  The  Castle  from  the  Bridge  Hill ;  and  the  entrance  of 
the  Castle,  from  the  Tower  Court 

Views  of  Kenilworth  and  Warwick,  by  Smith  of  Chichester, 
1724. 

There  is  a  View  of  Warwick  Castle  in  "  Gilpin's  Northern 
Tour." 

Views  of  Warwick  Castle,  Kenilworth,  and  Stoneleigb  Abbey,  from 
Drawings  by  Mr.  J.  Barber,  of  Birmingham,  1812. 

Four  Views  in  Leamington,  etched  by  W.  Radclyfie,  from  Draw- 
ings by  O'Neil. 

In 
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Buck  likewise  published  Views  of  Nun  Eaton  Nunnery ;  of  Tarn- 
worth  Castle;  and  of  Aston  and  Honington  Halls. 

In  the  "  Antiquarian  and  Topographical  Cabinet,"  are  the  follow- 
ing Prints  relating  to  this  County  :— 

The  Antique  Vase  at  Warwick  Castle ;  several  Views  of  the  Castle 
and  Priory  at  Kenil worth ;  The  West  Gate,  and  St.  James's  Chapel, 
Warwick ;  The  Castle  and  Bridge,  Warwick ;  St.  Peter's  Chanel, 
Warwick;  Guy's  Cliff,  and  the  ancient  Statue  of  Guy,  Earl  of  War- 
wick ;  Charter  House,  near  Coventry,  and  an  antient  House  and 
Sculpture  in  the  City  of  Coventry. — In  a  Supplement  to  the  above 
Work,  termed  "  Ancient  Relics/'  are  these  Views : — Coventry ;  St 
Michael's  Church,  Coventry ;  White  Friar's,  Coventry ;  Exterior  and 
Interior  of  St  Mary's  Hall. 

In  Vfauvias  Britannicus  are  the  following  Views  and  Plans  besides 
those  already  noticed -.—Vol.  II.  Plate  94.  New  bold  Hall,  "  the 
Seat  of  Sir  Fulwar  Skipwith,  Bart"  Vol.  V.  43,  44.  Lord  Willoughby 
De  Brake's  House  at  Compton  Murdoch. 

MAPS. 

"  Saxton's  Map,  including  Leicestershire,  and  wanting  the  Hun- 
dreds, was  engraved  by  Leonard  Tervoort,  1576." 

Speed's  Map,  1610,  has  Plans  of  Warwick  and  Coventry. 

Henry  Beighton,  F.  R.  S.  who  resided  at  Griff,  began  a  Survey  of 
th'ts  County  in  1725,  and  finished  it  in  1729.  Mr.  Beighton  was  a 
nan  of  considerable  talent,  and  of  equal  industry.  It  is,  therefore, 
to  be  regretted  that,  when  he  issued  Proposals  for  publishing  a  Map 
of  Warwickshire,  "  on  two  Sheets  of  larce  Paper,  about  forty-three 
inches  deep,  and  thirty  broad,"  at  the  moderate  Price  of  five  Shillings 
in  Sheets,  he  met  witn  so  little  encouragement  that  the  design  was  not 
carried  into  effect  during  his  life-time.  Mr.  Beighton  s  widow, 
about  the  year  1750,  published  by  Subscription,  his  Survey,  in  two 
Sheets,  with  the  several  Emendations  left  by  him  at  his  death ;  and 
also  the  tame  Survey  reduced  to  a  single  Sheet. 

There  are,  likewise,  Maps  by  Kitchin,  and  by  Jeflereys. 

About  a  third  Portion  of  the  Tapestry,  formerly  at  Weston,  con* 
sists  of  a  Map  of  this  County.  Gough  observes,  "  that  if  the  Maps 
worked  on  this  Tapestry  are  not  copied  from  Saxton,  their  large 
Scale,  and  minute  detail,  is  an  improvement  on  the  first  effort  of 
Map-making  among  us.  They  are  the  earliest  Specimens  of  Tapestry- 
weaving  in  England,  which  was  first  introduced  by  William  Sheldon, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll.  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  intended 
to  unite  tne  Memorial  of  two  new  Discoveries."  * 

A  Map  of  Warwickshire,  drawn  from  an  actual  Survey  taken  in  the 
years  1787,  1788,  1789,  by  William  Yates  and  sons,  for  John  Sharp. 
This  Map,  which  is  in  four  Sheets,  and  on  the  Scale  of  one  inch  to  a 
Mile,  is  coarsely  executed,  and  is  altogether  far  from  being  of  a  satis- 
factory character. 

•  Brit.  Topography,  Vol.  II.  310. 
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COUNTY  OF  WARWICK. 


A. 

A.BBOTT,  George,  anecdote  of, 
313. 

Addison,  Miss,  anecdotes  of,  83, 84* 

Atcester,  division,  267 — 271}  pa- 
rishes in,  267. 

— ,  market-town,  2 61 ;  formerly 

a  Roman  station,  ib. ;  Roman  re- 
lics often  found  here,  267,  £68; 
a  synod  held  at  this  place,  268 :  a 
monastery  founded,  ib. ;  town  pa- 
tronized by  the  Beaochamp  family, 
ib. ;  church  and  monameut,  268, 
269;  market-hall,  269;  site  of 
monastery,  ib. ;  free-school,  manu- 
facture, market,  and  population, 
ib. 

Allesley  park,  66  ;  formerly  a  castle 
here,  and  notice  of  the  remains  of 
that  structure,  66,  67 ;  present 
mansion  noticed,  67 ;  church,  ib. 

Alveston,  a  village  remarked  for  sa- 
lubrity of  air,  263. 

Anecdotes:— of  two  abbots  of  Stone- 
leigh,  43,  44 ;  Mr  George  Abbott, 
313  ;  Miss  Addison,  83,  84 ;  the 
igneous  quality  of  the  human  bo- 
dy, 169 ;  Sir  Theodosius  Boughton 
and  Captain  Donellnn,  87  (and 
note  ;)  Secretary  Bromley,  47 ; 
Edward  Cave,  78,  79 ;  Compton 
family,  177, 1 78;  Secretary  Craggs, 
84 ;  William  Earl  of  Craven,  33  ; 
Robert  Dover,  180;  Sir  Robert 
Dudley,  45,  46;  Elizabeth  of  Bo- 


hemia, 52,  53,  54  (and  note ;)  Sir 
George  W.  A.  Shockburgh  Evelyn, 
Bart.  96,  97;  Mr.  Bertie  Great- 
head,  2t0,  221 ;   Lodowici  Gre*- 
▼ile,  271;    John    Herdwick,    94; 
Philemon    Holland,   130;     Leigh 
family,  44,  45  ;  Lucy  family,  262, 
263 ;  Sir  Roger  Newdigate,  Bart. 
65,  66  :  James  Duke  of  Richmond, 
55;     Lieutenant  Sharp,  94,    95; 
Laurence  Sheriff,  74—76;  Richard 
Shuckburgb,  96  ;  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
61 ;  Dr.  Thomas,  176  ;   Countess 
of  Warwick,  81—83 ;  St.  WolsUn, 
92. 
Ansley,  manor,  310  ;  hall  and  park, 
310 — 311 ;  verses  written  heie  bj 
T.  Warton,  311 ;  church,  ib. 
Arbury   hall,  seat,  62;   a  beautiful 
specimen  of  the  revived   English 
style  of  architecture,  63 ;  interior 
described,  63 — 64;  account  of  the 
curious    painting    commemorating 
the  achievements  of  Sir  John  da 
Astley,  64 — 65 ;  chapel,  65 ; anec- 
dotes   of   Sir   Roger   Newdigate, 
Bart.  65—66  (and  note.) 
Archer  family,  223. 
Arden,  the  tract  so  termed,  rendered 
subject  to  the  Roman  influence,  3 ; 
general  description  of,  9. 
Astley  village,  59;  descent  of  manor, 
59,  60 ;    castle,  60 ;    interior  de- 
scribed, and  notice  «f  a  curious  por- 
trait preserved  here,  61  ;  church, 
ib.  j  monuments,  6f  ("and  note.) 

Astom 
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the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
slnmb,  ib.  j  £ntca's  aleu-tau", 
t89,  190;  tefetre,  290;  public 
lib****!  ib- 1  »€W  Ukrmry,  ib.  ;  phi- 
fosofmjcal  society  ib. ;  sMrkaMae, 
pr»**t,  and  bmrracb,  ib. ;  trade 
and  manufactures,  a  general  notice 
o£  891,  292  j  officers  regulating 
Interpol  polity,  292 ,  293 ;  coort  for 
tee  recovery  of  until  debt*,  293 ; 
market,  193,  294  J  eminent  native, 
294;  the  vicinity  of  Birmingham 
adorned  by  small  allotments  of  gar- 
den-ground, and  by  many  villas, 

Blacklow-hill,  the    spot    on    which 
•    Piers  Gavestou  was  beheaded,  iff  1, 

822;  inscription  commemorative  of 

that  execotton,  282. 
Blytne  Hall,  the  former  residence  of 

5$*  William  Dogdale,  315,  SI 6. 


anecdotes    of  Elisabeth, 

Qeeen  o£  52,  53,  and  54,  (note.) 
Boughton,  Sir  Theodosius,  anecdotes 

of,  87,  (and  note.) 
Brailes,  division,  177— 1,81 ;  parishes 

in,  177. 

■'"■   ,  parish,  180. 
Brandon,  remains  of  an  ancient  castle 

at,  ftf,  58. 
Brinklow,  Tillage,  56;  a  castle  for- 

merly  here,  ib. ;  traces  of  a  Roman 

encampment,  ib. ;  family  of  John 

Rons  long  resided  here,  ib. 
Bromley,  secretary,  anecdotes  of,  47. 
Brownsover,    village,  birth-place  of 

Lawrence  Sheriff,  79 ;  derivation 

of  name,  ib. ;  seat,  ib. 
Burton-Dasset,  division,  181—183; 

parishes  in,  181. 
>  a  village,  182 ;  had, 

formerly,  a  market,  ib.;  contrary 

opinions  on  the  effects  of  a  former 

enclosure  here,  188,183. 


Celdecote  Hall,  seat,  313 ;  descent  of 
property,  and  spirited  defence  of 
the  hoase  in  the  civil  war,  ib.; 
chorch  and  monnments,  ib. 

Celadon,  desolated  seat,  67 ;  descent 
of  manor,  in. ;  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
lodged  here  previous  to  an  intended 


trial  at  asms,  ib ;  few  relics  of  the 
mansion  now  remaining,  ib. 

Cave,  Edward,  anecdotes  of,  78, 
79. 

Cbarlecote,  seat,  262;  residence  of 
the  Lucy  family,  ib.  ;  description 
of  mention,  262,  263 ;  eharch  and 
monuments,  463. 

Charter  House,  near  Coventry,  173, 
174;  an"  ancient  Carthusian  mo- 
nastery, 17S ;  now  the  residence  of 
Edward  Inge,  Esq.  174. 

'  Chesterton,  remains  of  a  Roman  forti- 
fication there,  222 ;  manor,  by 
whom  formerly  possessed,  2tS, 
223. 

Cheylcsmore,  mauor  of,  154—156. 

Churchover,  parish,  remains  of  a  tu- 
mulus here,  79, 80. 

Clopton- House  and  manor,  261 ;  de- 
scent of  property,  ib. ;  notice  of- 
sear,  261,  262. 

Cogidunus,  King  of  the  Dobuni,  rules 
over  a  part  of  Warwickshire,  4. 

Coleshill,  market  town,  299;  situa- 
tion and  early  history,  ib. ;  a  castle 
formerly  here,  ib. ;  severe  fate  of  a 
lord  of  this  town,  299,  300;  mar- 
ket and  fairs,  300;  cJkurck  and 
m**ume*U,  300,  301 ;  foundation 
of  tehool,  301  ;  population,  &c.  ib. ; 
affords  the  title  of  Viscount,  ib. 

Park,  301;    mansion,   long 

the  residence  of  the  Digby  family, 
now  entirely  taken  down,  ib. 

Combe  Abbey,  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Craven,  50 ;  notice  of  the  religions 
house  formerly  on  this  site,  ib.; 
descent  of  property,  51 ;  etymo- 
logy of  name,  ib. ;  general  de- 
scription of  building,  51,  52; 
cause  of  there  being  in  this  man- 
sion so  many  portraits  of  the 
Stuart  family,  52;  pictures  in  the 
great  gallery,  53;  in  the  ante- 
room, ib. ;  in  the  breakfast-room, 
54;  in  the  north  parlour.  54,  55; 
in  the  Vandyck  room,  55,  56  ;  m 
the  yellow  drawing  room,  50;  in 
the  gilt  parlour,  56,  57  :  in  the 
beauty  parlour,  57;  in  the  cedar- 
room,  ib. 

Conipton,  Long,  etymology  of  name, 
charter  for  uisrkct,  and  enclosure 
of  land,  180. 

ComptoB- 
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manor-house  noticed,  156;  Spon 
hotpU*l,  ib.  5  the  Cross,  156,  167  ; 
when  built,  156 ;  when  entirely 
removed,  157;  the  Walk,  157, 
158;  Bmbloie  hospiui,  158—160; 
Grey  Friars  Hospital,  160,  161; 
Freuchool,  161—163 ;  Maniac 
twre$,  163, 164;  CanaU,  164  ;  civic 
government  and  charter,  164,  165; 
lairs,  and  an  account  of  the  Godi- 
va  procession,  16*— 168 ;  miscel- 
loneons  occurrences,  (city  when 
irst  paved  ;  inundation  ;  woman 
burned  to  death  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner, &c.)  168,  169;  Sunday 
schools,  170 ;  members  returned  to 
Parliament,  and  population  of  the 
city,  110,  171;  eminent  natives, 
171—173 ;  Earl  of  Coventry, 
173. 

Coventry,  on  the  familar  term  sending 
to,  168,  (note.) 

Craggs,    Secretary,    anecdotes     of, 

Craven,  William,  Earl  of,  anecdote, 
53. 

D. 

Dover,  Robert,  anecdote  of,  180. 

Dudley,  Sir  Robert,  notice  of,  45, 
46. 

Dugdale,  Sir  William,  memoirs  of, 
314,  315. 

Puncburcb,  village,  86 ;  school,  ib. 
almshouses,  ib. ;  church,  86,  87 
conspirators  assembled  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Duacburch,  87. 


Eatington,  Lower,  seat  at,  189. 

Edgbaston  Hall,  294;  burned  by  the 
populace,  ib. ;  pre  sent  mansion,  by 
whom  erected,  895 

EdgebUI*  battle  of,   184—186;  ei 
tract  Irom  a  curious  pamphlet  re- 
lating to  the  battle,  185,  (note.) 

Evelyn,  Sir  George,  W.  A.  Shuck- 
burgh,  anecdotes  of,  96,  97. 

Ex  hull,  village,  175,176,  Dr.  Tho- 
mas, vicar  of  Kihall,   175;  an* 
doles  of  ;*iat  writer,  176. 


F. 

arnborough,  manor,  descent  of,  and 
notice  of  seat,  181. 
Four  Oaks  Hall,  299. 
Four  Shire  Stone,  situation  of,  180. 
ul broke,  parish,  264  ;  park,   former 
castle  in  this  enclosure,  and  descent 
of  manor,  ib.  ;  Shakspeare  suppos- 
ed to   have  taken  deer  from  Ful- 
broke  Park,  264,  265. 

G. 

Gaveston,  Piers,  beheaded  on  Black- 
low  hill,  221,  222. 

Greathead,  Mr.  Bertie,  anecdote, 
220,  221. 

Grevile,  Lodowick,  anecdote,  271. 

Grove  Park,  266. 

Guy's  Cliff,  seat,  219;  a  hermit 
dwelt  on  this  spot,  ib.  ;  a  chantry 
founded,  219,  220  ;  description  of 
seat,  and  of  paintings  by  the  late 
Mr.  Greathead.  220,  221 ;  chapel 
and  statue  of  Earl  Guy,  22$. 


ITaropton  in  Arden,  parish,  318, 

Hartshill,  the  campus  martius  of  the 
Romans,  310;  a  tumulus  enclosed 
here,  and  a  wrought  stone  found, 
ib.  ;  birth-place  of  Michael  Dray- 
ton, ib. 

Hatton,  parish,  266  ;  Hugh  de  Hat- 
ton  took  a  surname  from  this  lord- 
ship, ib. ;  residence  of  Dr,  Parr, 
ib. 

Hemlingford,  hundred,  275 — 322  ; 
enumeration  of  divisions,  275. 

Henley,  division,  271—275;  parishes 
in,  271. 

Henley  in  Arden,  town,  272;  ety- 
mology of  name,  and  early  history, 
ih, ;  market,  fairs,  and  pa  vine,  ib.; 
gild  and  hospital*  272,273;  chaptl, 
273  ;  cross,  ib. ;  population,  fitc. 
ib. 

Herdwick,  hamlet,  93  ;  anecdotes  of 
the  Herdwick  family,  93,  94. 

Hewel     Grange,    seat,     til,  (and 
note.) 
Z  Hollard. 
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Manitoba,  Priory,  3t7. 

Merevale,  seat,  311;  remain;  of  mo- 
nastery, 311,  31  2. 

Maridea,  parish  and  teat,  321, 

Msddleten,  manor,  306 ;  seat,  ib. 

Mikott,  hamlet,  270 ;  site  of  manor- 
name,  270,  271;  Lodowick  Gre- 
vile  prrssaf  t*  death,  971. 

Monks-  Kirby,  village,  58  ;  probably 
a  place  of  entertainment  for  Ro- 
saan  troops,  ib.;  an  alien  priory 
founded  here,  and  an  historical  no- 
tice of  that  foundation,  58,  59. 

nfoahutl,  999  ;  descent  of  property 
and  notice  of  seat,  rb. 

N. 

Nedbury  Camp,  182. 

Newbtdd  Pacey,  223. 

NewboM  Revel,  seat,  58. 

Newonam  Padox,  seat,  59$  various 
names  by  which  this  estate  has 
been  distinguished,  ib. ;  descrip- 
tive notice  of  the  mansion  and 
grounds,  ib.  ;  a  pillar  erected  by 
basil,  Earl  of  Denbigh,  ib. 

— Regis,  88;    etymology  of 

name,  ib. ;  church  desecrated,  ib. ; 
bath  at  Newnham  Regis  once  of 
much  celebrity,  8P,  89. 

Newton,  birth-place  of  Edward  Cave, 
78;  anecdotes  of  Mr.  Cave,  78, 
79. 

Nuneaton*  market-town,  312;  monas- 
tery of  a  peculiar  order  founded 
here,  ib. ;  remains  of  the  monastic 
building,  ib.;  church,  and  free 
ichocl,  ib. ;  manufacture  and  popu- 
lation, 319, 313.         % 

o. 

Offchurch,  village,  47, 48. 

Bury,  seat,  48. 

Oldbury,  309 ;  a  seat,  occupying  the 
area  of  a  castrametation,  ib. ;  curi- 
ous wrought  flints  found  here,  ib. ; 
notice  of  a  small  camp  in  toe  vici- 
nity, 309,  310. 

Olten,  a  village  supposed  to  have  for- 
merly  been  the  residence  of  the 
barons  Limesie,  317. 

Qslorius  Scapula  constructs  forti  on 
the  banks  of  the  Avon,  3. 


Packington,  Great  321;  mansion, 
ib.  ;  chasch  and  Forest  Hall,  3*1, 
32*. 

Peeping  Tom  of  Coventry,  his  legend 
noticed,  166,  (note  ) 

Pindlcy,  or  Pinley,  a  nunnery  for- 
merly  here,  275. 

Polesworth,  parish,  305;  account  *f 
nunnery,  and  notice  of  the  ruins  of 
that  edifice,  305,  306;  freeicbool, 
S06. 

Pooley  Hall,  304  ;  descent  of  pro- 
perty, 304,  305 ;  notice  of  mansion, 
305. 

Priory,  a  seat  near  Warwick,.  244, 
219;  a  priory  of  St.  Sepulchre  for- 
merly onthUspot,  218;  descent  of 
property,  and  notice  of  building 
andgrounds,  Sl$,2l9. 

R. 

Radway,  seat,  186. 

Ragley  Hall,  seat,  269,  270  *  pack 
«and  plantations,  270. 

Ratley,  village,  etymology  of  name 
and  notice  of  a  fortification,  182. 

Red  Horse,  the  figure  so  termed,  186, 
181 ;  measurement  of  figure,  187  ; 
supposed  cause  of  designing  the 
figure  ;  and  lands  held  by  the  ser- 
vice of  cleaning  it,  ib. 

Richmond,  James,  duke  of,  anecdote, 
55. 

Roman  stations  in  Warwickshire,  a 
general  notice  of,  4. 

Rugby,  division,  6S — 90;  parishes 
in,  68. 

,  town,  probable  derivation  of 

name;  68 ;  general  description  of 
the  town,  ib.  ;  a  castle  formerly 
here,  68,  69  ;  grant  oi  market  and 
fair,.  69  ;  tcksoi,  by  whom  founded, 
ib. ;  limitation  in  regard  to  boys 
admissible  on  the  foundation,  69 
(note  ;)  endowment  70;  great  in* 
crease  in  the  value  of  property 
belonging  to  the  school,  10,  71  $ 
trustees,  71,  (uote;)  exhibitions, 
71,  72;  the  ancient  school-build- 
ings ootioad,  79 ;  an  account  of  the 
new  structure,  72,  73;  a  chapel 
Z  tf  intended, 
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Suffolk,  duke  of,  anecdote,  61. 

Sutton  Coldfield,  market-town,  295; 
tbis  neighbourhood  interesting  to 
the  antiquary,  ib. ;  early  history  of 
town,  296;  bencfiu  derived  by 
the  town  from  Bishop  Vesey,  296, 
297  ;  aspect  of  town,  and  manufac- 
ture, 297 ;  church,  ib.  ;  gram- 
mar-school, ib. ;  civil  magistracy 
and  population,  ib. ;  eminent  na- 
tive, 297,  298  ;  notice  of  the  Cold" 
field,  298. 

Satton  Park,  298;  a  Roman  road 
passes  through  this  district,  ib. ; 
peat-beds  and  pasturage,  298, 299. 


Tamworth,  division,  302 — 306;   pa- 

,  rishes  in,  302. 

Tamworth,  market-town,  302 ;  partly 
situated  in  Staffordshire,  ib. ;  early 
history,  302,  303  ;  charter  of  incor- 
poration, 303  ;  cattle,  ib- ;  church 
and  monuments,  303,  304  ;  hospital 
and  grammar-school,  304;  trade 
and  manufactures,  ib. ;  market, 
fairs,  civil  magistracy,  -and  popu- 
lation, ib. 

Tanworth,  parish,  223. 

Temple  Halsall,  319—321. 

Temple  House,  a  farm  so  called,  66. 

Thomas,  Dr.  anecdotes  of,  176. 

Tysoe,  the  figure  of  a  horse,  termed 
the  Red  Hone,  cut  on  the  side  of  a 
hill  in  this  lordship,  186,  187. 

u. 

Umberslade  Hall,  223. 

w- 

Walton  Hall,  188;  chapel,  ib. ; 
sculls  and  jewels  found,  188 — 189. 

Warmington,  a  village,  formerly  con- 
,        tainiug  an  alien  priory,  183. 

Warton,  T.  notice  of  verses  written 
by,  311. 

Warwickshire,  ancient  inhabitants  of, 
2,  3j  Roman  history  of,  and  Ro- 
man station*  in,  3,  4 ;  Saxon  his- 
tory, 5  ;  operation'  of  the  war 
between  the  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster  on.  Warwickshire,  5,  6  ; 
of  the  civil  war  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  6,7;  geographical  parti- 


culars concerning,  8;  number  of 
hundreds,  as  stated  in  Domesday, 
ib.;  general  aspect  and  climate, 
9,  10;  soil,  10,  11;  agriculture, 
11,  14;  sise  of  farms,  J4;  cattle 
and  estimate  of  waste  land  in  the 
county,  ib.  ;  woodlands,  14,  15  ; 
rivers,  15,  18;  medicinal  springs, 
18;  canals,  18—21;  roads,  21; 
minerals  and  fossils,  ib. ;  manufac- 
tures, 21,  22;  British  antiquities, 
few  in  this  county,  22;  Roman 
roads,  22 — 24 ;  camps  constructed 
by  the  Romans,  and  other  relics  of 
that  people,  24;  remains  of  the 
Saxons  and  Danes,  24,  25  ;  land- 
holders  mentioned  in  Domesday, 
25,  ?6;  state  of  property  in  the 
county  at  the  present  era,  26;  prin- 
cipal seats,  26 — 28:  general  notice 
of  buildings  in  the  county,  28 ;  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  poor,  28— 
30  ;  comparative  population  of  the 
county  at  different  periods,  30  ; 
annual  proportions  in  regard  to 
baptism,  burial,  and  marriages,  ib; 
population  of  Warwickshire  in  the 
year  1811,  Si. 

Warwick,  division,  189 — 223;  pa- 
rishes, 189. 

Warwick,  county  town,  situation  of, 
190 ;  probably  not  a  Roman  station, 
190,  191,  (and  note ;)  patronized 
by  the  Lady  Ethelfleda,  191; 
Domesday  account  of,  ib, ;  history 
of,  from  the  Conquest  to  the  time 
of  Philip  and  Mary,  191— 193  ; 
charter  of  incorporation,  when 
granted,  193 :  transactions  during 
the  civil  war,  ib  ;  great  fire,  194  ; 
description  of  town,  by  Leland, 
ib. ;  present  aspect  and  architec- 
tural character,  194—196  ;  religi- 
ous foundations,  196,  197;  church 
of  Si.  Mary,  monuments,  &c.  197— 
201  ;  chapel  of  our  Lady,  or  Beau- 
champ  chapel,  monuments,  &c. 
201—205;  church  of  St.  l\'ic ho/as, 
205 ;  court-house,  or  town-hull,  ib. ; 
county-hall,  ib  ;  marJtet-house,  ib.  ; 
county  ginU,  ib. ;  bridewell,  205, 
206;     West  gate,     chapel   of    St. 

,     James,  and  Leicester  hospital,  206, 

•  207 ;  ancient  gilds,   206,  (note ;) 

East-gate,  and  church  of  St.  Peter, 

207,   208; -paving,  [market,  fairs, 

canal,   manufactures,   members  of 

parliament, 
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Additions  and  Corrections  to  the  Account  of  Warwickshire. 

Page  $4,  line  $0,  for '  east'  read  west. 

Beijing  on  the  account  of  Dr.  Nehemiab  Grew  contained  in  the  Biogra- 
pliia  Britannica  (the  author  of  which  article  quotes  for  authority,  Wood's 
Athen.  edit*  17SJ)  we  have,  in  page  17&  described  that  learned  phjsician 
as  a  native  of  Coventry.  Nehemiah  Grew  was,  however,  born  at  Atberstone^ 
and  was  baptized  at  Mancester,  Sep.  t6, 1641. 
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A 

LIST 

OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  '»* 

BOOKS,  MAPS,  AND  PRINTS, 

WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  PUBLISHED 

Illustrative  of  the  Topography 9  Antiquities,  $c. 
OF  WORCESTERSHIRE; 

TOGETHER  WITH 

Notices  of  the  most  important  MSS.for  general  reference, 

now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  relative  4 

to  that  County. 


i 


BOOKS. 

Nash's  Sub  vet  op  Worcestershire,  tfYols.  folio.  This  recent     fa' 
d  extensive  work  has  been  founded  on  the  Collections  of  Thomas     ^ 


abingdon,  of  Hendlip,  Es«q.  consisting  of  three  folio  volumes  of 
Parochial  History,  alphabetically  arranged,  two  folios  of  Miscella- 
neous Antiquities,  and  one  relative  to  the  cathedral.  To  these  MSS. 
Collections,  considerable  additions  were  made  by  the  Author's  son, 
and  also  by  Dr.  Thomas,  who  sold  them  to  Bishop  Lvttelton,  toge- 
ther with  a  folio  volume  of  patrons  and  incumbents.  The  Bishop  be* 
oiieathjd  them  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  who  entrusted  them  to 
Dr.  Nash  for  publication ;  but  he  having  merely  made  selections, 
these  MSS.  are  now  in  the  hands  of  a  gentleman,  well  qualified,  both 
from  erudition  and  perseverance,  to  give  them  to  the  world  in  a  per- 
fect shape. 

y  The  Antiquities  op  the  Cathedral  Church  op  Worces- 
ter. By  that  learned  antiquary,  Thomas  Abingdon,  Esq.  To  which 
are  added,  the  Antiquities  of  the  Cathedral  Churches  of  Chichester 
and  Lichfield.1'  Lond.  1717,  and  1723,  Svo. 

"  A  Survey  of  the  Cathedral  Church  op  Worcester  jjfctii 
an  account  o(4he  bishops  thereof,  from  the  foundation  of  the  iHtSo 


the  year  I60$rcilso  an  appendix  of  many  original  papijc*  anfceoprils, 
Ibever  before  printed.     By  William  Thomas,  D.  D.  Kecflr  of  St. 
•*fticholas,  Worcester.  Lond.  17«7."  4to. 

M  A  Survey  op  the  City  op  Worcester,  containing  the'Bbcle- 
|.  siastical  history,  and  civil  government  thereof,  as  originally  founded, 
Jm  and  i  he  present  administration  as  since  reformed^  together  with  an 
>  account  of  whatever  is  most  remarkable  for  grandeur,  elegance,  cu- 
riosity,  or  use,  in  thi3  ancient  Citgfr  The  whole  embellished  with 
|     sixteen  copper-plates  of  perspective  views  of  the  public  buildings, 

iCS  &c. 

-■•*> 


*•■•*• 


mf  e»  books,  ate  ^;  i1*05 

"  A  Journey  into  Worcestershire."  A  Poem  in'  Sir  William  Da- 
venent's  Works.     1673. 

Jfljjfedley,  a.  descriptive  poem,  in  blank  Terse,  by  tbe  Rev.  Mr. 
E.^Mper,  of  Droitwyche,"  may  be  found  in  the  '  Grand  Magazine9 
for  the  year  1759. 

"  Hagley,  a  descriptive  poem.     By  Mr.  Maurice.     Load.  1777." 

In  the  Philosophical  Trans  actions,  several  papers  may  be  found 
.      relative  to  this  county :  these  are 

Ward's  Observations  on  an  ancient  date  on  Edgar's  tower,  near 
the  Cathedral.     No.  439. 

Dr.  Beale's  account  of  the  Medical  Waters,  near  the  foot  of  Mal- 
vern hills,  and  others  in  Flint  and  Somersetshire :  these  are  in  Nos. 
20,  and  57. ., 

Dr.  Wall,  physician  at  Worcester,  has  published  Experiments 
and  Observations  on  the  Malvern  Waters,  which  may  be  found 
in  Vols.  XLIX.  and  L.  He  has  also  published  an  Octavo  panuMJt 
on  the  same  subject,  with  an  appendix,  containing  various  casesflRs- 
trative  of  their  effects. 

*  PRINTS. 

A  variety  of  Maps  and  Plates  hatfMpeared,  descriptive  of  this 
county ;  we  need  only  particularly  mcffion, 

North  front  and  Plan  of  Worcester  Cathedral,  by  Hollar,  1672. 

North  view  of  the  Abbey  gate,  by  Buck,  1731. 

t.        Soufcwest  yew  of  the  City,  by  Buck,  1732. 

PlanW  Worcester,  by  J.  Dogharty,  1742. 

East  and  West  prospects  of  the  City,  1742.  With  lists  of  the 
mayors.  Sold  by  T.  Jeflerys. 

View  of  Worcester,  by  P.  Sandby.    Exhibited  at  theitoyal  Aca- 
demy, in  1772.  W^V       ff"    * 
Four  views  of  Worcester;  engraved  by  Saunders.  1777. 
Edgar's  Tower  :  engraved  after  Grose,  by  Godfrey.  1773. 
Guildhall,  at  Worcester  ;  by  J.  Dougharty,  Surveyor. 

East  an&West  views,  and  a  Plan  of  the  new  Infirmary,  drawn  by 
Keck,  an<rengraved  by  Hancock. 

North  prospect  of  the  church  of  Little  Malverne,  with  its  ruins,  ei** 
graved  by  J.  Mynde. 

•tAn  exact  plan  of  Kidderminster,  surveyed  By  J.  Dougharty,  jum        .     — 
1753,  engraved  by  Jefferys:  this  contains  the  new  streets  then  in-        '    "™ 
tended  to  be  built. 
Evesham  Abbey  gate  and  tower;  by  Grose  and  Sparrow,  1775, '' 
liwo  plates. 


Evesham  Abbey  gate  and  tower,  by  Valentine  Ggene,  of  Wor- 
cester, and  was  exhibited  at  tbe  Royal  Acadettfr,  in  ITT 5.  A 
m  ft           2  C  3^       ™  .                    CrcJI 


P 


& 


•a 


fc<6    i  ; ,  ££*t  •»  books,  &c- 

Crow  Conrt,  the  teat  of  Lord  Coventry,  U  «sgri«d  in  fit  Hka 
volume  of  Vilx.  Bntan, |» 

Hartkbtiry  CaM>;  an  cast  tow,  by  Buck,  in  1731. 

ibbenV, 


prospect*  of  Ibe  parish  churches  of  Powidc  and  Ab 
lave  bees  engraved  by  J.  Mynde. 

North  protpect  of  While  Lm&c*w  then  the  rat  of  Ridsard  Cook* 
try,  Esq.  has  also  been  engraved  by  the  same  utnL 

Dudley  Priory ;  a  south-west  view,  by  Buck,  la  1731* 

Two  *iews  of  the  nine  Priory,  by  Grose  and  Sparrow,  in  1774 

A  Plan  of  Ibe  river  Sal  warp,  and  of  the  then  intended  canal  from 
Droitwkh  to  the  Severn,  was  published  from  the  Survey,  in  1767; 
this  was  drawn  by  R,  Whitwotth,  and  engraved  by  Wc*t%ood  d 
Birmingham.  A  small  copy  of  it  ma/  be  seen  in  Use  GeoUrsun'i 
Magazine  for  November,  1771* 

jQtourport  ha*  been  delineated  in  a  vHith-wes*  prospect*  or  perspee* 
tive  bfeu  of  the  building*,  barm,  and  locks,  the  bnatf  am  tie fe 
vetts,  and  the  conjunction  of  the  Worcestershire  and  Staffordshire  a  < 
pal  with  that  river.  Thii  was  drawn  bv  J*  Sheriff,  and  engraved  by 
Peter  Maaell,  in  1776, 

JLmaps. 

Saxton**  Map  of  thi s  countyVas  engraved  1677,  but  without  thr 
hundreds;  which  were  if  terwarUs  added  in  Speed's  map,  and  also  s 
plan  of  theCitT. 

In  1756,  E,  fWen  published  another  map,  ^^^ 

Isaac  Taylor  published  a  map  in  four  sheets,  in  IfftW    '  mJB 

Cary,  Smith,  &c.  have  latterly  published  several  -tisaps  of  tail 
county  ;  but  these  do  not  require  any  particular  illustration. 

Many  views  of  various  parts  of  the  county  have  appeared  in  recent 
publications:  for  these  wemnst  rcfenM"  Ireland's  picturesque  views 

•  on  theoVcer/i  and  Avon.'9  sW.  &Cv«K 

MANUSCRIPTS. 

"  Original  "Register  of  Worcester  Abbey-."  This  was  jo  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Astle,  and  we  believe  is  still  in  his  IjRary  fwBere 
also  may  be  found  another  curious  work,  <4* 

"  Liber  inrotulatorius  et  consuetudinarius  prioratus  beate  Marie  de 
Wigorn."    This  is  interesting  from   its  containing  all  the  articles  of 
^  enquiry  directed  by  of)fier  of  William  the  Conqueror  to  the  Sheriff  of 

*,  the  county,  preparatory  to  the  drawing  ap  of  Domesday  Book.     ^ 

^r  HARLEIAN  MSS.  BRITISH  MUSEUM.  V 

1043.  Containing,  I.  A  list  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  is 

bestershire,  A.  D.  1601.— 2.  List  of  the  High   Sheriffs  of  the 

County  of  Wcgcester,  from  An.  1.  Ri  Henry  II.  to  An.  17  R.  is) 

Ai  1.  inclusifK*^.  1^  Joyces  of  th<>  Peac^^Cotn.  WorcesM 

s» 
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41  list  or  BOORS,  &cl  407 

A.  D.  1620. — 5.  Arms  of  certain  ancient  Worcestershire  Knights. 
— 7.  The  Visitation  of  the  County  of  Jfercester,  as  taken  A.  D. 
ISgO,  by  Robert  Cooke,  Esq.  ClarencieMKing  of  Arms. 

^No.  595.  Containing,  13.  Names  of  thMben  present  bishops,  chan- 
cellor, or  registrar,  rural  deaneries,  parishes,  chapels,  vicarages,  &c. 
in  Worcestershire,  in  1563. — also  29.  The  certificate  relating  lhe  state 
of  the  diocese,  written  in  pursuance  of  the  Archbishop's  mandate, 
of  1603.  ' 

No.  965.  Contajdfe,  16.  Mr.  Symond's  church  notes,  taken  about 
4he  year  1644,  in  W3§:ester  Cathedral,  College,  Cloisters,  and  Trea- 
sury. 

No.  2129.  Containing,  215.  notes  taken  in  Worcestershire,  by  Mr. 
Augustine  Vincent,  about  theyear  1640. 

No.  1566.  Containing,  2.  The  Visitati«fapf  the  County  of  Worces- 
ter, made,  in  1569,  by  Robert  Cooke^Clareiicieox,  continued  and 
enlarged  with,  3.  many  additional  pedigrees  entered,  by  Mr.  Mundy, 
with  other  additions  and  enlargements,  by  MrrffEobert  Dale,  and  by 
Mr.  Latton,  down  to  the  year  1634:  also,  4.  Anns  of  many  of  the 
Worcestershire  Gentry,  4£th  church  notes,  &c.  &c 

No.  1457.  Containing}*^ 4.  arms  of  the  Gentry  of  the  County  of 
Worcester. 

No.  2205.  Containing  the  arms,  monuments,  and  inscriptions  in  the 
Cathedral ;  also  at  Great  and  Little  Malverne,  and  the  churches  in 
Evesham.    This  has  no  date,  but  seems  to  be  an  early  collection. 

No.  5814.  Exhibiting  toe  descents  and  pedigrees  of  families  in  the 
County  of  Worcester,  ^gkh  their  arms  tricked,  and  an  alphabetical 
Index,  containing,  also,  ^nts  and  family  history. 

No.  61JBl  Containing  the  arms  and  judigrees  of  families  in  the 
county  oWVorcesetr,  beginning  in  the  yqk  1633. 

No.  6274.  Containing,  1 1.  a  dialogue  concerning  alterations  in  the 
charter  of  Bewdley  with  respect  to  the  returning  officer  at  Election** 
for  members  of  parliament,  with  the  petition  of  the  burgesses,  &c.      *w 
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Crome  Court,  the  teat  of 
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tester,  *b  ;  the    Habjnpdont,  f&- 

Ihcr  tiiiti  so<i,lb5;  Benuc^ 

Of  YYatPrfcJt  compared  tt 

189 ;  Unburn         painter*  (^^^B 

ptilchr* I 


55? ;  of  Eve- 
it  Malvern,  513  ;  Eve- 


fr 


^r/fV  HilU.  and  ieat»  W^. 

66. 
nttatCrootne 
r  by  the  Earl  of  Cov cnt i 

v mitts,  anecdote?  of,  S&L^^ 
Jfurch,  chinch,  ft 
Amnietuenla,    social   u< 
Wur  teller, 

»t:  t  r»j   «  r  John  Pal 
78;   IV. 
ihur.  fa,   T3;  Duke  e 

King    John,     7>;     Bisl'op 
1 ;  Sir  f  |wmx>  Littleton, 
Ulan, 
95;    Roger    Uit 

97  ;   AHttkii  d 

■  I'lj 

Cardinal  ill  roU<  -, ,    n  >;   Sir  .luLu 

Hie  Conju* 

Fluutheth, 

tlrfon,   160;  Shewringj    JVJ  i 
iter,   lb   ;  Cfmrlct   II 
curious     one     nl    Tibbrrfon*    tmki 
EJeusar  Jackson,   170 ;    John  de 
FedLtnlmnj,  163 ;  a  Prior  oi 
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ft 
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Lord    Wii 


an 

•d* 


ley.  I.e%  ami  R 

ard   tytx  H  truer: 

ol    Clftl'  .ria|^ 

Bray,  304  »  Or    Dee  th< 

i     rtop  Bormor,  547  ;   St.  Ed- 
S69i  Mr. 

Hastings,  596- 
Aiticdiiuviati  rc&ains  ue4afr&lat? etOj 

S03. 
Aniujuarian  discovery    at    PcrsJlO^W 

3MT. 
Antiquities,  British,  discovered  orar 

Malvern,  3*1. 
Ardut.  l  tun 
Arelcy  <  n  t ritr  HtlJ„  t60  ;  clflk  and 

rrtnurkable  monunfci 
970. 

f-lrr, 

and    cuunuj    ^ucicnl 

Audit  at    Wurcesler,    hospitality  of, 

Augustine's  Oak,  supposed  to  be  ccar 
liewdlev,  *71, 


rrm«fiidDie  r 


INDEX. 


lie,  John,  biogr»plidfef4& 
sham, 

ii  pf   Eat)  oil Wore  est  < 
utueals  of  thflLflliiy,  67,  81, 
ach  amp's    Court,     uucieui    scat, 
7n, 

omonts,  Earls  of  Worcester,  10. 
jrvuglltoii,  church*  fitc  '^'5. 
no  s  worth,  parish,  church,  free- 
"Wl,  3B6\ 
If.  Hull  oud  park,  <03. 
Be?ere,  163. 

Btwoi.iv,  history  and  rise,  ^fyti  vi- 
sit of  King  Charles  I  v53  ; 
and  navigation,  chapel,  sectar  H, 
254  j  freeachool,  liberal  system  oi 
education,  town  hall,  trade,  mar- 
ket*, Ibb  ;  manuf-ietures,  state  of 
,  t56;  chalybeata  v 
^H^  biography,  x58;  corporaUun, 

T^rWbns,  *59. 
Birrs  Morton,  *3Ji* 
Bishop'*  PalacT it  Worcester,  88, 
Bishops,  history  of,  89  To  ) 
lii.ACiEKBCmiT  Hundred, 368. 
Blacktuore  Park,  351. 
Blackslone  Rocks,  and  hermitage  near 

Bewuiey,  t60. 
Blanket;,  teat  near  Worcester,  16*. 
Blockhy,  antJtjuitiai,  593. 
Boekletun,  church  and  ancient  monu- 
ment, 283. 
MfuutT,  Bivhi'p,  S47. 
JKdasley  Abbey,  tfl*. 
BOtJ0vt     curiuu*    phenomenon     at 
RiTTbesford,  97  J ;  notices  of  at  Mal- 
iern(  3¥*  ;  at   Pershore,  Sh9 ;   at 
Bredon,  3o5. 
Bray,  SirJtegmuM,  J  62;  301. 
BTtdtm,  961 -,  loll,  36*;  botanical  no- 
tices, srify 

Bricks,   Roman,   discovered  at  Sod- 

dmgion  in  Mamble.  177. 
Bridge  at  Worcester,  117  ♦ 
'  British    Antiquities    discovered   near 
Malrern.SSl. 
IritUri  History;  3, 

^itnadu.'atf,  591  ■ 

,  Col.   hb  seat   at  Abberley, 

(jBOva,  church,   197;  chaly- 
j     beale,  198;  manufactures,  1°9, 
gultinghnm.  Bishop,  ic»nib  oi,  ¥«'. 


BwtMSpmh  Luetaa,  residence  of,  17 1^ 
Buriurd,  Richatdcje.  179. 
Bushtrj5©arish,  S-»3  j  epituon  on  Wil* 

I i.i in    6owdc*w*ll,    cl»q.    by    Mr* 

Burke,  3j4. 
Butler,  Samuel  tome  account  of,  351* 


Camp,  anciet^on  Bredon  hilt,  $64, 
Canals,  »t  frarcijttr* 


19  ;  Dudley, 
<8;     Tcobury, 


V5.7;     Stuurpoi 
S8J. 

Cautilupe,    tpirttcd   anecdote  of  Bi; 

Cauyitjki  William,  tnecrlote  of,  169, 
Carpeflnattulaclory,  Kiddennimster, 

Castiis,   at    Worcester,    101;  Holt, 
JV5;   W.»oley,  fUl ;   Dud 
CuldwrlJ  near  KidderinrrrsteT,  24i» 
Hartlebory,  HMfrj  Ham,  *95* 

Caitle  MofotnSft. 

CATMkoiiAi.  ol  Worcester,  61  ;  I 
torv,   62  ;    defilement    by    Parlia- 
meitiMrotii  nr«uy,  oJ ;    dime-  91011% 
61  i   interior,  <  .iritis,  j^. 

ib. ;  choir,  slarft,  pulpit, uiiur 
7a  ;    organ,  7 

.81  j    extreme    prupiiety    ul    public 
jtervict  Meet;  84  ;  cbap- 

Jfcrh"u»e,    library,    college    yard, 
o  I  lege  Green,  Edgar's  Tower, 

Uri. 

Cut tlej  !*. 

Chad  wick  Manor,  fOtl, 

Chalybeate,  at  Bcwdley,  156, 

Charily  Schools,  33t 

C looter,  double,  and  double  Psrlia* 
ruentary  return  at  Be  a  d ley,  2&9. 

Cfatte  «f  MalttfA,  *96. 

Ciittncnss,  ut    WuTcestef,    105;  St* 
John's  Bed  ward  me,   16*  ;    bpctcb- 
ley,    lfi|    Powick,    170;    Leigh, 
Haoby^V,  1H1  ;    Keckeiiham, 
ih  ;   Holi,   i  nmve,  I^i 

Norlhfield,    StOI  |..Knig"«    Norton, 
lb  ;   liaglei 

.?;  lenbufv.  '280; 

Eirtm ulurd    Court, 

srb6i     Whitley,     ^91;     MaUam, 
304 

ChurehM,  mineral  spring,  167. 

Clamcs  |Mr*ii.  i6ff. 

(  Zeet^c  i'*>nr,  cokot  found  there,  389, 
lulls,  %M, 

Ctijion 
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INDEX. 

Mn  upon  Terae,  39?- 
Climate 

Coat  mriie*  at  Whitley,  290. 

Kdgar* 

Coffins,  stone;   at  Hodingtoa,  8,  cti- 

Bi5E 

riouj,  at  Worcester,  110. 

Elstob 

Cotton  Hal),  tOO. 

Encaiu 

Coins,  Roman,  at  Hagley,  & 

Woe 

Cokehill  Abbey,  367. 

Covir 

Combcrttm,  360. 

Epit 

1  nminandery  at  Worcester,  115. 

at 

Commerce,  47. 

205 

tercuce    bntaV,  Augustine 

138 

and  the  British  Bishop*,  272, 

387 

Conger  eel 

Evesl 

jfKpBinpbv,  curious  monument  of  Sir 

Evm 

-#W%Harrj;*70, 

Mo 

%  ^Olcno^e,  and  mansion,  1?^H 

anc 

Country  seats,  list  of,  vO.  •  • 

371; 

Coventry,    Lord    Keeper,   anecdotes 

long 

of, 

field 

Caooms  Covht,  ?eat  of  the  £arJ  of 

Coventry,  S37  j    agricultural  im- 

civ 

provements  there,  V3b  ;  park,S39  ; 

37 

bouse,  340. 

br 

Crepthorur,  church,  Dincl^     family 

ma 

vault,  389,  SVO, 

58 

Crmle,  185. 

D. 

at 

DiiHford  pifcHh,  &c.  39  V 

Danish  remains  at  Con  d  erf  on,  ° 

Dean  ?nd  chapter,  103, 

Falkn 

Jjcr,  a  need  "tea  ut  Dr*  Johiif^fecon- 

juror,  334. 

Fami 

Derham,   biograpliy  of  Dr,  William, 

Farnbo 

168. 
Dioeoae  of  Worcester,  90. 

Discovery,  eztraordjoary  antiquarian 

Ficure 

at  Soddington,  *76. 

tJ6. 

Difh,  ancient  Ssisou  one  ai  Stamford 

Fi  sh  in 

■.  ib7. 

DoDolstOTOH  If vn oaro, 

IMtoni,  hamlet  aiidandflfc  pnoi  \ , 

Km. 

<  da»             Dowdeswcll,  VVMIift^Kfq  elegant 
|    %-                 epilaph  on,  »»v  Mr.  1 

Driptiir,  seat  otlSHttC  T.  Wit  ben 

Jj 

psoiTwicit,  town  iif,  ancient  name, 

med 

salt  works,  170  ;  corj- 

A                         IbO 

E< 

glades,  Detni  monumenfri,  80. 

!    !.  .    1  •• 

Larliol  WoftCfftTj  9. 

JUG. 
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INDEX. 


fruit,  quantity  o&  told  s$  Wormier 

markets,  111. 
Funeral  procession  of  Prince  Arthur, 

curious  circumstances  at,  173. 


*w        Gaols  at  Worcester,  134. 

'   Gateway,  ancient  at  Malvern,   3 IS  ; 
at  Evesham,  579. 
Gilford,  mWoment  of  Bishop,  73. 
-yffi.-  Glasshampton  in  Astley  parish,  175. 
w^a*'  Glass,  manulactory  of,  arotour bridge, 
231. 
Glcndwr  Owen,   camp  of,  on  Wood- 
bury hill,  €fe& 
Gloucester*   Earl  of,  his  ditch  on  the 

Malvern  hills,  311. 
Glover,  Mrs.   affecting  anecdote  of, 


111. 
Grafton  hall,  104. 


u  ration  nan,  xu*.    h+    ^ 
yt£n£AT  MaLVfcBHf4B« 
'^Guildhall  at  Worcester,  115. 

H. 

Habyndons,  John  and  Thomas,  ]  85  ; 

manuscripts  of,  186. 
Haglty  village,  105. 
Hagl>y  Pass,  106,  217. 
Halishirb  Hundbid*  173. 
Hall,  Mrs.  Mary,  monument  of,  68. 
Hallow,  and  villa,  171. 
Ham  Castle,  293. 
.  Jiam  Court,  seat  of  the  Martin  family, 
r?X  349. 

Hamilton,  Duke  of,   bis  monument, 

76. 
Hampton  near  Evesham,  588. 
Hanbury  Hall,  1W. 
Han  ley  on  the  hils^eat  of  CpL  New- 


purl,  283. 
HanlewCaatle,  347, 
Harcourf, 


monument  of  Sir 


80. 


Howrt. 


Hartltbury,  Castle,  250;  village,  !5l. 
Hastings,  seat  of  Mr.  at  Dailiford, 

395  j    anecdotes  of,  596. 
Bawford,  village  and  seat,  18ft. 
Hi  rmitaoks,  curious,  on  the  banks 

of   Severn  jj|t    A>tley,    875;    at 

Stanford  Cofrrt,  286  ;  at  Blacksiouc 

rocks,  260. 
He  well  Grange,  seat  of  the  Earl  of 

Plymouth,  10%, 
. "  JlinJip  Hall,  near  Worcester,  1 84. 


kne« 


Hig«Tk  near 8*1  wtmakl89.  -. 

H»sP«  v,  British,  3  pTtoman,  6; 
Saxon,  7  ;  Parliamentary,  53  ;  Ec- 
clesiastical and  Episcopal,  89. 

Holy  well  at  Malvern,  Sll. 

Holt  Castle,  195;  carious  church, 
196. 

Hopkins,  biography  of  William,  385. 

Hospitals  at  Worcester,  60. 

Hough,  monument  of  Bishop,  69. 

Hundreds    of    Oswuldeslow*'  55 j 
Halisbire,  173;  Doddmgtre,  151, 
Pershore,  295 ;  Blackenhurst,  368. 

Hundred  house  Inn,  289. 

Hurd,  Bishop,  character  of,  103;  Up 
munificence  to  the  see  of  Worcajsi 
ter,150.  "   J 

I. 

Iccomb,  parish,  395. 

]  mprovemt  nt,  amtraordir.ary,  of  land  ay 
near  KidderTOIpster,  14*  ;  at  StourV  4 
purl,  V49. 

Incisures,  50 ;  200. 

Influence,  Parliamentary,  54. 

Iukbmow  parish,  aud  ruifls  of  Coke- 
hill  nunnery,  567. 

Inscriptions,  curious,  on  Watcher, 
Prior  ol  Malvern,  309;  on  the  lata* 
Earl  of  Coventry,  343.  ■» 


Jackson,EIeazar,  carious  JUecdote  of, 

170. 
Junto,  picture  with   portraits  of,  at 

Onibersley  Court,  195. 


Kederminster,  Richard  de,  biography    * 
of,  *43.  . 

Kelly  the  conjuror,  anecdotes  of, 
14S. 

Ktmsey,  168. 

KiDDfcBMiN*Ti(if  135  ;  church,  257  j 
charities,  138^  carpel  munuiae- 
ture,  259- 

King  John'*  tomb  at  Worcester,  73. 

King's  Sot  ton,  '20  J. 

K nit'*  School  at  Worcester,  gj.      *  «% 

Knight,  J.  Esq.  his  patriotic  agricul- 
tural experiments,  145. 

Kmghiwick,  *P3.    * 

Kyre  Wyre  Park,' 282. 
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Lattd*rape  of  tt*e coqnty.  97. 
Latimer,  Hi«h'>p,  *necd<jl*i  of*  99. 
Lraaiun,  the  pfte$tg  the  first  English 

!*»«*- MMltfr. 

Lnrlitoer^  •tMfcd^te  of  Lord,  $48, 

Jj»ig<*  p*ri*1i  aid  church.  .7$, 

~  wailikMrr  l*u«I,  ill  pr*grc»  by  T» 

Kttft  curir.it*  *ecl«ia£ie:i.  one  dur- 
ing the  protectorate,  108. 

2 .  .;:h  JU^Yem,  &l5j   cMuftti  and  *n- 
•  riant  alitor- bor^c.  3  n 
Uulrton  mono  menu    at    Worcester, 

ML 

L*il*t**K  ihfee  *ilj»gr*  of,  3^8, 
^  *       Utc    Locd,  iriecdote*  *f, 

£*we,  ancient  manor-hooje,  SSI, 
I^Jt^t  par nli,  IB*. 

M. 


p«t  in  •&*,  unheal  *  at  of  Lord 
Ytacwast  AWhamp,  if  rWkm, 

Slihtii  hits  *#4* 

At*L¥ia%,  C»tMT,  *9>;  cccteuaa* 
ttidl  ^xiaa>ry»  ib, ;  ca*ce,  *V6  ;  a*> 
tvitiuj«ilaiivMis  for  ttranjrers,  198, 
Jil  ,  rJanble*  on  the  hill*,  *99, 
3i*  i  mineralogy  of  the  e-av  irons 
300;  Abbey-gate,  Si5|  poetical 
<J«L-ripuun!fof7i  Booker'*  MaJvern. 
SlU.  -  ride*  unit  imp  row  merits  3  17  ; 
medical  propcrl  pi,  &c  3lg, 

MaliTa,  Litttr,  church  Olid  alicieat 
mjaur+hiune,  315,  316* 

AtariiLle  parish.  Si 6. 

Manufacture*,    4?f   H4r    19%    231, 

MarquiiofWoraertA  '*& 
■ttrtiry,  ¥93, 

Mdner,  Mr.  antiquarian  dUeoverifs 
ttTi 

tUtjneralngjr  &i  comity,  St  /of  Mal- 
vern hilU.Son, 
Minin^p  Hiitmpti  at,  near  JkUlrcnv 

WeHs.  30* 
Mitred  jbbies  3PT1* 


*A 


iit  on  Common  r   and 
ui  produrr.  *4?, 
Module^  at  Dudley,  *f& 
Huul«rvf  anted ie  of,  S3e>. 
Monkish  custnoii  el  Er  ?»tf»i».  f7f 

M^tM^Ti^B  ft,,  j,  p#^of  Mo 

family,   f,4;  K 

65 ;  Judtf*  £.mlet«n,  5**    faaa 
l.t  lrn>M#rn.,f  h*.|*-rvii  r 
\V'Fj,„w    U,  „„»*,  Ea^fcil  WvM 
E*q,     *if   J»t|aJ    Ha*WH«lap/|| 

Mating  *b,    tJtOi.^  H»*tt| 
D*vM,  J<»Hn,  <5,r  J  l.out^  Mrwt,  J 
Jaittbap   Cmtard,   hm|   h  tm,  7 
U«te  oi  Hamir'txi,  Hrmc*  Athi 

£th    Hice,    Sit     tlstwt      H«xto- 
L>c^o   t.*4*>,   ft.  <u*.M  #iy|  , 

WllfofHHta  t  WobtT^rvfl 
Mr-*.  IW,  ^a  ,t«  av^    HrdUchai> 

liitbun  l  unfWWp^  lkaJ»opCoir.i* 
Ins,  l>4abop  P»irr(,  ill*;  rav^ai* 
one  re<- 1  i  B«d .  t  u  r  <  i>n%  m  tir #r«f  mm 
tt^  i  Hiirditimw,  o?At  om>  i  »t  ul  W« 
CCi^r,  llrB  ;  Judjje  tWrklcT .  iiL-i 
Vincent  fnwilj,  ]•>&;  Vrrwtifi 
rail/  at  HMiihuijf^  is i  *  «t  Hj**ei 
tl^j  ai  Kid^ermiilvt,  l:5?;  ^ 
Hair j  Coftiii(?*hjr^  ffO|  rf  tl 
BlMurvtiai  Mamblr,  ^7u  ;  #  Cfl 
Mdcrs  at  TWWry,  ¥S<1  ^  of  ^rn< 
05  at  Bocklnoii,  f«5  j  of  R^i, 
}i-n  Hioapi  W i nun *^ ion,  SH6  ;  a 
Whiitev,  *9l  i  at  M-Ucr ,,,  <i7 
of  Kjj]  o|  UelUrq-nt,  $$f  j  Q 
CovenTT  funiiiy^  Si3;  at  H^oat 
Lencn,  t€6  ;  at  Elnilejr  39! 
Mule*,  liflproved  lirecd  ititrfKluoec 
by  S.  Skfjp    l^q.  of  Spring- grove 

Municipal  customTa-'tnrioBa  oiie  ai 
Kldde  tin  miter.  Sit. 

N. 

Nislu  Rat  of  Dr.  at  BeTcrc,  |65. 

if»iiKtoti  J4en(tc^Jii^p  36fi. 

Net  Fein u.  Dr.  BftrlCMaa  auecdutc  oft 

Newlatid  Green,  ?95*^ 
Nunhfield  parish  and  efciirch,  200 
Sorthwick,  teal  of  Lord  North *ick, 

Nunnctic*  at  White  lAdicij  163;  at 
CaiehiU,  367. 
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Oak  of  St.  Augustine  supposed  to  be 

f   near  Bewdley,  271. 

Offenham,  near  Evesham,  588. 

OmbersUy,  192. 

Court,  seat  of  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Downshire,  193. 

Oppressions  of  Worcester  in  early 
times,  148. 

Orleton,  Bishop  AAfcm  de,  his  infa- 
mous sophistry,  98. 

Oswald  St.  tomb  of,  80 ;  life  of,  93. 

OSWALDKBLOW  HUNDRED,  55. 

%Overbury  village,  352  \  manufactures, 
&c.  353 ;  toad  discovered  in  a  block 
of  stone,  ib. 

P. 

r%kynton,   Lady,  authoress   of  the 

«t      Whole  Duty  of  Man,  192. 

**  Parishes  in  Oswaldeslow  Hundred, 

55;  in  Htlfshire,   173;  Dodding- 

tre,  25 1  ;  Pcrshore,  293 ;  Blacken- 

hurst,  363. 

Parish  Clerk%   hereditary  at  Kingi- 

norton,  201. 
Parliamentary  history,  53. 
.-  Fcdmarc,  and  church,  829. 
•Pi'itdoc,  319. 

Percy,  Earls  of  Worcester,  11. 
Pcrdiswdl,  near  Worcester,  164. 

Pf.RSHORF   HUMDRFU,  293. 

Persuorf,  355;  situation  and  ori- 
gin, 356  ;  abbey,  moimbu  anec- 
dotes, 357  ;  antiquarian  discovery, 
358 ;  markets,  See.  359 ;  botanical 
r  notices,  3 fit*. 

Petrifactions  near  Malvern,  303. 

Pictures  at  Hmibury  Hall,  180; 
Westwoo.l  House,  192;  Ombcrs- 
1-y  Court,  19.» ;  Hngley,  208  ;  by 
Dr.  Wall,  of  Worccier,  '215  ;  Ab- 
berley  Lodge,  2S9;  Madresfield 
3*9 ;  at  Croome  Court,  341  ;  at 
Wollas  Hall,  Ml. 

Poem,  ancient,  descriptive  of  Mal- 
vern Wells,  3v'0. 

Poor  a*d  It ati-s,  48. 

Population  <if  tlie  county,  4?  ;  of 
Worcester  cii\t  139. 

Porcelain  manufaciure,  125. 

Portr\iT8  of  Charles  1.  Queen 
Am.**,  Sir  John  Pakytigtoii,  1 16  ; 
of  Charle-  XIL  of  Sweden.  181  ; 
Sir  John  lJ*rfofc  192  ;  Hon.  John 
ItusseJ,  193  ;  Archbishop  Sandys, 


194  ;  remarkable  ones  at  Ombers- 
ley  by  Dobson,  ib. ;  Sandys,  the 
Oriental  traveller,  195  ;  Pope, 
Thomson,  West,  Judge  Lyttleton, 
£09 ;  Lord  Lyttleton  aiid  his  Lady, 
2lO;  Frances,  Duchess  of  Rich- 
mond, 211;  Anne,  Countess  of 
Sourhesk.  Sir  Christopher  Minns, 
212;  Louisa  de  Querouaille,  215; 
Sir  George  Wynttr,  Lady  Wynter, 
^Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  362. 

TVwder  plot  conspiracy,  186. 

Powick  village,  169. 

Prideaux,  Bishop,  102. 

Prince  \ithur's  monument  and  fune- 
ral, 77,  ITS. 

Printing,   elegant  Improvements  in, 
246.' 

Prior  of  Worcester,  sporting  anecdote 
of,  182. 

Priory,  ancient,  at  Do d ford,  200. 

Produce,  agricultural,  30. 

Property,  changes  of,  17. 

Prospect,  extensive  one  from  Bredoto-  » 
hill,  :163.  **' 

Public  buildings  at  Worcester,  115« 

Public  walks  at  Worcester,  poetical 
description  of,  136. 

Q. 

Queen  Elizabeth's  visit  to  Worcester, 
149. 

Quicken  tree,  or  Sorbus,  remarkable 
one  in  the  purish  of  Rock,  276;  at        .- 
Severn  End,  347,  %$ 

R. 

Rates  of  poor,  48. 

ffeo  river.  4*, 

Resource*  of  Britain,  illustrated  in  a 
note,  248. 

Rhydd  near  Severn  End,  317. 

Rihhe«ford  parish  and  church,  260; 
ancient  Saxon  sculpture,  i'61  ;  ma- 
nor-house, manuscript  found  there, 
anecdotes  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cher- 
bury,  S6-*  ;  curious  botanical  phe- 
nomenon, 27i. 

Rice,  s.r  Griffith,  monument  of,  80. 

Road  club  hi  Evesham   46. 

Rock,  punch  of,  and  ancient  Saxon 
church,  '275 

Roman  history,  5. 

—  roads,  6. 

t  Roman 
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Roman  camp  at  Cruckbmrrow,  10»  ; 
■i  KeoncY,  169  ;  at    Waualhill, 
24?. 
— —  station,  fVitcovered  at  Sod- 

dinptnn  in  MaJahle  parish,  *78- 
Roamh  penecutions,  99. 
BnMtaaFi  nnr  Worcester,  161. 
RoaiHhilt,tir«r  Worcester.  165;  near 
Kiddenainatrr  aod  its  chalybeate, 
«4i. 
Km«  F^arfc,  cariooc  BMn»nneBttfe 
*».  **' 

Royal  funih  visit  Worcester,  8ft. 

& 

*    at 

SstsMTpr  *wr.  44. 

viUapt.  1R9. 

SfcV-wirfc**:  I>rr.i!v  ich.  ITS. 
Ssndv»L-nif  riw' vtoaxt,  near  Suiter 

tinner;   94". 
$*-fm  %ruir<(urt  anoeni,  tlRsstea- 

"f«r-    ii»v,i     £7 

Km.    wm   of  tar  i^rnmert 

«...■.      %4, 
*  ■    '      Mi*.    \'-lnp-   511:    M'HA    It 
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Egwin,  legendary  anecdotes  <*, 

369. 

St.  John's  Red  ward  me.  Ml. 
Stagbtirx-hill,  near  Bewdiej,  udtU 

extensive  views,  270. 
Stalls,  ancient,  at  Worcester.  T* 
Stanford   Ctiurr,   >eat  ct  iir  Xiomx* 

Wilmington.  Bart.  -45. 
Staunton,  haraletaL  UO. 
Stockton  church^flssj. 
Storm  at  WoTceatefc  1st. 
StsagaMa,  168. 
Stascr  ri«r,  4*. 
%**u*a  p  i  ec  a,  SS0. 
9s)asamroK.T,    r»  rise,   1+7  f  act. 

?4*  ;  trfj%e.  t.9. 

fci/.e-  £51 
j  Surf*  :*-i.«£. 
i  •Ssimf.>~£,aaai  ^acssml.  £!?. 
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Willi,  Dr  ,1 
Walsh,  i 

Id^aftiquitie*  thei> 

Wa»,ill  flilt.  i 

nfltrient  ca 
Wattouj  anecdote  ut  Bishop,  38-6. 

I.  5  Green,  tSt. 
Wtavar,  biography  of  Thumni,  145 
Wotted  houte,  191. 

'•/Thnmaefihe  architect,  147* 
White  Ladies  near  Worcester,  16*. 
While  Lady  Aston,  167. 
Wfcitehurit,  Iler.  Richard,    Mat  ftt 

Eastlmm,  283, 
Wiiitxst  Court,  seat  of  Lord  IV 

ley, 
Whitley  -hill,  589 
WctoN* village  and  church,  360, 
Willis,  Richard,  Bi»hop  u!  Winches- 
ter, bkigrapiy  of,  £58, 
Wumingron    family,     anecdotes    of, 

5J86.     * 
WnnerdyiLfcAt    or  Mr.  Mgeicy 

near  BemlTcy,  259. 
Witcbbury-hills,  i«B. 
Witchcral'i,  anecdote*  nf,  845. 
Wrdlas.  hall,  near  Bredon,  361. 
Wohey,  anecdutes  of  Cardimd,  1 13. 
Wo) verier  parish,  anecdotes,  Ate.  245. 
^"olves  once  plentiful,  6t. 
nodbury-hill,  288. 
fooly  Castle,  ancient  ruin.  WO. 
rORCii3Ti  nam  its,  general  dt 

1  to  54$  extent, 
3;  carls  of,  9;   property  al 
changes  17  J  aiicienl  fan 
y    scat*.    fO}    cl 


■b,  ib,i^»iafftl  .iprinr. 
iu«c\u,  ib.  ;  riven,  37  ;  canals,  45  ; 
road*,  ib,  ;  commerce  and  iMnu- 
foctores  17;  poor  »nd  rates,  4iJ ; 
jJBm,  50;  cattle,  5*  >  archt- 

umenlary  hiajoij 
il,  Mrt'uimcnUrv   influence,     i4  , 
hundreds,  ib. 
WnitcEsTia,  City  of,  ftJWfiJ  vk 
56;    geographic  *d   at|pa%ioiit    lb. ; 
mnuiit   JJIIj,  b7  I    alreeU,    58 ; 
(^improvement,  59;  dt- 
wry,     St.     Oswald, 
I  cathedral,  fit  j  dean  ifus  chap- 
ter, 103;  biihops,  89  l*P;  cas- 
tle, 104;  chi  »«l'"# 
St.  Peters  S 

St.  Clemen"  i    1"~  - 

109  ;  sKSwiihin's,  Si.  Michael') 

10;    sectai 

'  irndati  mmandery, 

guildhall, 

ty  itmj,    M  ,   in  ;  ca- 

nal, 119  ;  market- place,  &»: 
itius,  i  tuwat 

121  ;  porcelain,  1*5;  gloves,  cha- 
ritable institution*,   150,   house  of 
industry,  infirmary,    131  ;  Berke*. 
\cy'i  hospital,  \*t ;  theatre  ;  free- 
1,  gnuls    134  ;    public  naj^jpr 
,  assemblies  and     i 
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c'-ly 


Ifrry,   poputati 
:ipii  govern  men r, 
liamenttrf'hisiory,    141 
chnrily,  133;  burgesses,  142;   lo- 
cal   history,    148;    sieges,    151  j 
dreadful  storm,    161  ; 
Bedwardine,  ib. 
Wotcot,   estraordiuary  «j||rd  killed 

JL  1*9- 

'tfBmn,  St.  tomb  of,   80 ;  anecdote 
A  95. 

monument  of  Robert, 

Wyrc  Forest,  274. 
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